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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Thb  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday,  Novemhenr  27,  ms. 
(The  oommittee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  present  who  desires  to  be  heard 
on  the  iron  and  steel  schedule? 
Mr.  Orton.  I  do. 

STATEXENT  OF  HE.  JESSE  F.  OSTON,  SECKETABY  TAKIFF  RS- 
FOKM  COMMITTEE,  REFOKM  CLUB,  HEW  TORE,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  concern  making  money? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  is  not  a  money-making  concern. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  one  of  the  objectionable  protected  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  before 
you,  first,  as  a  producer  who  is  not  protected  by  any  tariff  duties, 
and,  second,  as  a  consumer  of  goods  paying  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
imposed  by  protective  duties,  both  those  which  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  larger  amounts  which  either  go  to  private  interests 
or  are  wasted  by  the  forced  pursuit  of  unprofitable  industries,  but 
merely  as  such  a  producer  and  consumer  I  should  not  be  able  to  be 
here.  As  a  representative  of  the  tariff-reform  committee  of  the 
Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  I  came  to  listen  to  your  proceedings 
and  to  report  upon  them,  not  expecting  to  address  the  committee; 
but  the  broad  invitation  of  the  chairman,  spoken  here  and  published 
in  the  press,  has  led  me  to  ask  your  attention  venr  briefly. 

The  committee  which  I  represent  directs  its  efforts  toward  the  re- 
duction of  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  and 
producers  of  unprotected  goods.  Some  years  ago  this  committee 
went  to  the  trouble  of  making  extensive  investigations  into  tariff 
subjects  and  the  publication  of  the  result.  Since  my  connection 
with  the  committee,  during  the  last  nine  months,  it  has*^  been  unable 
to  make  very  extensive  'detailed  investigations,  but  has  sought  to 
popularize,  through  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  such  knowledge 
as  might  be  available.  Therefore  I  can  not  speak  to  you  with  a 
technical  knowledge  or  with  very  detailed  data  upon  any  particular 
industry.  To  do  so  would  rec^uire  investigations  so  extensive  and 
expensive  that  the  ordinarv  citizen  could  not  undertake  it,  and  the 
organized  movement  which  I  represent  has  been  unable  with  the 
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means  at  its  disposal  to  prosecute  such  investigation  in  addition  to 
the  work  I  have  mentioned. 

I  will  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  the  iron  and  steel  schedules 
partly  because  my  attention  has  been  given  to  that  more  particularly 
than  to  others  and  partly  because  those  schedules  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  of  all  in  their  effect  upon  tlie  consumers,  and 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  a  plain  case  for  the  relief  of  the 
people.  My  proposition  is  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  at  least 
the  basic  industries  relating  to  the  extracting  of  the  ore  and  the 
production  of  the  well-established  forms  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
mcluding  pig  iron,  rails,  bars,  ingots,  sheets,  and  the  further  finished 
products  of  nails,  wire,  cutlery,  etc.,  have  no  need  of  any  protective 
duty  whatever,  according  to  the  protective  theory  itself,  and  has  not 
needed  any  protection  tor  years.  Justice  to  the  80,000,000  of  con- 
sumers who  use  iron  and  steel  in  thousands  of  different  forms  de- 
mands not  the  reduction,  but  the  total  abolition  of  these  duties  by 
your  committee  and  'by  Congress.  The  protective  theory,  as  laid 
down  in  the  platform,  which  is  binding  on  the  majority  of  Congress, 
and  as  interpreted  by  the  incoming  Executive,  justifies  the  levying 
of  no  taxes  in  favor  of  any  industry  except  to  compensate  for  its 
greater  cost  of  production  as  compared  with  its  foreign  competitors, 
me  ordinary  and  reasonable  return  to  capital  being  considered  as 
OHe  element  of  the  cost  of  production.  That  the  making  of  iron 
and  steel  is  now,  and  has  for  years,  been  carried  on  at  less  cost 
m  this  country  than  in  any  foreign  country  is  shown,  first,  by  the 
statements  of  those  qualified  to  speak  for  the  business  itself;  second, 
by  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  industries  send  their 
productions  in  large  quantities  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world 
and  compete  successfully  with  their  strongest  foreign  rivals. 

Under  the  first  heading  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schwab, 
formerly  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  1899, 
to  the  effect  that  steel  rails  were  made  in  this  country  at  that  time 
for  less  than  $12  per  ton,  while  in  England  they  cost  $19  per  ton. 
Some  years  ago  the  relative  cost  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  and 
in  England  was  the  subject  of  investigation  and  report  by  an  Eng- 
lish commission,  which  found  the  Pittsburg  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  $7.90  per  ton  as  compared  with  an  English  cost  of  $12.70  a  ton, 
the  labor  cost  at  the  furnaces  being  2s.  in  Pittsburg  and  3s.  at  the 
British  works.  Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  the  published 
statement,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  for 
many  years  the  master  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  and  now  a  heavy 
owner  of  its  securities.    Referring  to  steel  manufacturers,  he  says : 

To-day  they  need  no  protection  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  new  specialties 
uulcnown  to  the  writer,  because  steel  is  now  produced  cheaper  here  than  any- 
where else,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  iiaid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of  steel 
is  produced  in  the  world  at  as  small  an  outlay  for  labor  as  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  facts  in  your  paper  to  prove  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  any  facts  in  your  paper  to  help  us?  We 
do  not  care  for  an  academic  discussion  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  had  no  detailed  facts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  I  thought.  What  is  the  use  of  read- 
ing a  paper  like  that? 
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Mr.  Orton.  I  understood  from  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  that 
everyone  interested  in  tariff  revision  was  invited  to  express  their 
views. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  read  the  paper,  but  we  would  like  the 
facts.     That  is  what  we  are  seeking  for. 

Mr.  Orton.  This  showing,  I  think,  is  not  refuted  by  the  represen- 
tations made  before  you  in  regard  to  the  production  of  steel  rails. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  a  representative  appeared  from  some 
of  the  plants  having  the  lowest  cost,  and  not  from  a  plant  which 
appears  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  regard.  Yet  this  particular 
piant  has  competed  on  the  whole  successfully  in  the  foreign  rail  mar- 
kets for  ten  years,  and  its  $10,000,000  of  watered  stock  has  paid  no 
dividends  only  because  the  profits  have  been  kept  in  the  business. 
Under  the  second  heading,  regarding  competition  abroad,  we  have 
the  fact  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  sold  abroad  in  1907,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  goods.  Most  of  our  exports  generally  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures are  sent  to  the  homes  of  our  strongest  competitoi-s,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  as  well  as  to  the  neutral  markets  of 
the  world.  That  protection  is  no  longer  needed  is  also  shown  by 
excessive  profits,  especially  of  the  huge  corporation  controlling  more 
than  one-half  of  the  business.  The  last  annual  report  shows  net 
profits  of  $160,000,000.  By  a  certain  manipulation  of  figures  these 
profits  are  made  to  appear  to  be  earned  upon  gross  sales  and  earnings 
amounting  to  $757,000,000,  which  would  indicate  a  profit  of  about  27 
per  cent  on  the  cost  price.  But  the  percentage  of  profit  was  much 
greater  than  the  27  per  cent,  probably  twice  that  amount,  because 
the  gross  sales  given  in  the  report  are  admitted  to  include  sales  made 
between  subsidiary  companies.  The  report  does  not  state  the  amount 
of  genuine  grass  sales — that  is,  between  the  corporation  and  the  outside 
world — ^but  from  common  knowledge  as  to  the  average  market  price 
of  its  output  of  about  10,000,000  tons  it  may  be  safelv  estimated  that 
the  gross  sales  were  not  more  than  from  $460,000,000*  to  $500,000,000, 
which  would  indicate  a  profit  of  about  54  per  cent,  or  upward  of  50 
per  cent  on  the  cost  price. 

As  indicating  excessive  profits,  we  have  the  further  fact  of  lower 
prices  being  habitually  charged  for  exported  goods  than  for  those 
sold  in  the  United  States.  A  few  days  ago  certain  members  of  this 
committee  inquired  of  a  witness  if  he  personally  knew  of  any  case  of 
a  lower  price  for  foreign  than  for  domestic  consumption.  With  ref- 
erence to  iron  and  steel,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  steel  corporation 
itself  and  its  officers.  In  1901,  before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
President  Schwab  testified  that  under  normal  conditions  export 
prices  were  always  lower  than  home  prices.  We  have  the  statement 
in  the  corporation's  last  annual  report  that  the  average  mill  price  per 
ton  received  for  all  exported  material  was  7^  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  price  received  for  all  domestic  shipments.  This  is  another 
peculiar  statement,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  exports  consist  mainly 
of  products  much  more  highly  finished  and  bearing  on  the  average 
much  higher  prices  than  the  products  sold  in  the  United  States. 
While  such  products  as  nails,  wire,  tin  plate,  etc.,  were  sold  abroad 
the  domestic  tonnage  consisted  mainly  of  heavy  products,  like  rails, 
structural  steel,  etc.,  so  that  the  actual  difference  between  tlie  export 
and  domestic  prices  figured  on  the  same  class  of  goods  would  be  much 
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greater  than  7^  per  cent,  and  has  been  estimated  at  from  15  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  for  the  year  1907,  covered  by  the  report,  and  a  higher 
percentage  for  the  present  year. 

The  steel  interest,  led  by  the  great  corporation,  has  kept  prices 
up  during  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past  year,  protected  by 
tariflF  duties,  to  the  embarrassment  of  thousands  of  manufacturing 
concerns  dependent  upon  iron  and  steel  for  their  materials,  keeping 
steel  rails  up  to  the  high  price  until  recently.  The  high  prices  which 
prevailed  before  the  panic  more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  production, 
if  we  may  believe  reasonable  statements,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  railroad  industry,  and  these  interests,  without  any  pretense  at 
secrecy,  have  met  from  time  to  time  in  New  York  City  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  most  important  material  of  American  industry. 

The  monopoly  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products,  possible  only 
through  the  tariff  duties,  are  an  oppressive  tax  upon  the  people  who 
must  buy  machinery,  hardware,  and  other  articles  containing  iron 
and  steel,  and  a  tax  upon  every  person  who  rides  in  a  railway  car 
or  pays  freight  on  goods  transported  by  rail.  If  the  railways  had 
enjoyed  reasonable  prices  for  rails  and  other  iron  and  steel  supplies, 
they  would  not  find  any  necessity  now  for  increasing  freight  rates 
ana  placing  the  burdens  of  millions  each  year  upon  the  consumers 
of  the  country. 

The  case  against  the  iron  and  steel  duties  could  be  made  much 
longer,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  plain  case  by  the  admission 
of  those  connected  with  the  industry.  The  consumers  of  the  coun- 
try know  the  essential  facts  and  are  waiting  to  hear  whether  you 
and  Congress  will  not  only  make  good  the  pledges  that  have  been  made, 
but  will  do  justice  by  relieving  them  of  these  taxes  now  paid  to 
private  interests,  conservatively  estimated  at  upward  of  $100,000,000 
a  year.  The  reduction  of  these  duties  will  not  suffice.  An  apparent 
considerable  reduction  might  give  no  substantial  relief.  The  people 
demand  not  a  compromise,  but  the  simple  justice  to  which  they 
know  they  are  abundantly  entitled. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  what  they  are  entitled  to  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  but  you  do  not  state  what  that  is.  What  is  it  that  you  con- 
tend for? 

Mr.  Orton.  Abolition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Absolute  abolition? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  all  iron  and  steel  articles? 

Mr.  Orton.  On  all  basic  materials,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  there  was  a  cut  of  50  per  cent  it  would  still 
leave  the  steel  people  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  so. 

There  are  other  schedules  in  which  the  case  for  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  is  a  plain  one,  notably  the  duties  on  coal,  petroleum  and  lum- 
ber. There  are  schedules  which  call  loudly  for  at  least  a  decisive  re- 
duction, notably  the  woolen,  su^ar,  and  certain  chemical  schedules, 
but  the  head  and  front  of  tariff  injustice  in  this  country  are  the  iron 
and  steel  schedules.  Unless  you  wipe  this  out  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  people  can  not  get  justice,  as  I  conceive  it,  at  the  hands  of  their 
representatives. 

I  think  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  removal  of  these  duties  and 
most  of  the  other  removals  and  reductions  called  for  would  benefit 
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the  actual  and  final  consumers.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  by  cer- 
tain discussions  on  that  subject  in  this  place,  not  that  the  matter  is 
unimportant,  but  that  it  would  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to  sup- 
plementary legislation  with  reference  to  combinations  and  restraint 
of  trade.  The  ordinary  laws  of  trade  teach  that  the  imposition  even 
of  a  trifling  tax  upon  a  consumable  commodity  is  ordinarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  consumer,  casting  upon  him  not  only  the  burden  of  the 
tax  itself,  but  also  the  added  pront  which  must  be  made  hj  the  man- 
ufacturer and  middleman  upon  the  increased  capital  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  tax.  Likewise  the  removal  of  such  a  tax  benefits  the 
consumer  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  because  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  capital  required  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  consequently  a  decrease  in  the  amount,  though  not  in  the  per- 
centage of  their  profits. 

The  only  thing  which  will  prevent  the  consumer  from  getting  the 
benefit  of  such  a  reduction  oi  taxation  is  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  function  of  a  legislative  body 
to  devise  and  apply  a  remedy  for  such  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade  and  not  to  make  an  abnormal  condition,  if  it  exists,  the  occa- 
sion or  excuse  for  failure  to  remove  a  burdensome  or  unjust  tax,  as 
some  such  remedy  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  insure 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  tariff  reduction.  I  would  ask  whether  it 
is  not  time  for  Congress  to  consider  the  advisability  of  preventing  the 
abnormal  lowering  of  prices  in  particular  sections  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  rival  out  of  business?  This  has  been  a 
common  method  of  creating  a  monopoly.  Such  a  law,  if  provided 
with  suitable  penalties  to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured,  would 
be  largely  self-executing  like  the  laws  against  theft. 

The  members  of  this  committee  seem  to  be  very  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  not  only  the  difference  in  daily  wages  in  compar- 
ing labor  cost  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  but  also  the  relative 
emciencjr  of  the  labor  here  and  there.  The  chief  trouble,  so  far  as 
the  testimony  adduced  here  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
information  comes  through  interested  sources,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  also  considering  the  relative  cost  of  living  to  which 
American  and  foreign  workmen  are  subjected  and  of  remembering 
that  with  any  fair  and  just  revision  of  the  tariff  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  American  worlanan  will  be  decidedly  reduced  and  he  might 
then  accept  a  lower  scale  of  daily  or  money  wages  without  injunng 
his  situation  in  any  respect.  In  like  manner  the  other  costs  bej?ides 
the  labor  cost  of  the  great  body  of  manufacturers  will  nho  be  re- 
duced, leaving  them  free  to  accept  without  injury  lower  prices  for 
their  finished  products. 

It  is  quite  misleading  to  consider  each  schedule  as  a  separate  mat- 
ter without  giving  due  weight  to  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
workmen  and  employers  through  the  reduction  of  other  schedules. 
The  question  of  tariff  revision  is  unfortunately  involved  with  ques- 
tions of  revenue.  We  protest  against  the  retention  for  revenue  pur- 
poses of  any  of  these  duties  which  are  now  used  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder  rather  than  protection.  If  the  revenue  of  the  Government 
mast  continue  to  be  arawn  from  import  duties,  let  other  objects  be 
chosen  than  the  neccvssities  of  the  people  and  on  which  thev  have  paid 
tribute  to  monopoly  for  a  great  manv  years:  but  we  would  earnestly 
inquire  whether  it  is  not  time  for  Congress  to  find  other  means  of 
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obtaining  revenue  besides  taxing  the  people  upon  their  consumption 
of  goods.  A.  tax  upon  men  in  proportion  to  their  expenditures, 
especially  their  expenditures  for  the  necessities  of  life  rather  than 
upon  their  income  or  property  or  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  Government,  is  indefensible  according  to  any  just  principle 
of  taxation.  Under  such  a  system,  if  taxes  were  strictly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenditures  of  different  individuals,  either  collective  or 
on  particular  objects,  those  of  small  and  moderate  means  would  pay 
an  excessive  tax  as  compared  with  those  of  greater  wealth.  But  as 
indirect  taxes  are  actually  levied,  the  poor  man  pays  at  a  much  higher 
rate  even  on  his  actual  expenditures,  and  the  system  becomes  nothing 
less  than  a  travesty  upon  fairness  and  equality.  If  desired,  I  could 
point  your  committee  to  many  instances  in  the  Dmgley  tariff  in  which 
the  cheaper  grades  of  an'  article  consumed  by  people  of  moderate 
means  pay  three  or  four  times  the  rate  of  duty  paid  on  the  more 
expensive  grades  of  the  same  article  purchased  by  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do.  On  account  of  the  inherent  injustice  of  customs  duties  as  a 
means  of  taxation,  even  when  arranged  as  best  they  can  be  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  man,  we  urge  you  to  take  steps  toward  the  collec- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Government's  revenue  by  less  objec- 
tionable methods. 

That  closes  my  paper. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  name  and  whom  you 
represent,  if  anybody  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Orton.  My  name  is  Jesse  F.  Ortx)n,  of  New  York  City.  Be- 
sides representing  myself  as  a  citizen  T  also  represent  the  tariff  reform 
committee  of  the  Beform  Club  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  club? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  a  list  of  the  13  members  of  the  committee,  if 
you  desire  to  know  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  Reform  Club  represented  here. 
You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  only  information  which  we  seemed 
to  have  was  from  interested  parties.  Who  would  we  expect  to  hear 
from  except  interested  parties?  T  speak  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mr.  Orton.  In  that  very  sense.  That  is  a  broader  sense  than  T 
used  the  word. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  meaning? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  said  so  far  as  these  hearings  were  concerned.  I  admit 
that  the  committee  is  getting  information  on  its  own  account,  but  so 
far  as  these  hearings  are  concerned  those  who  have  given  information 
on  the  foreign  cost  have  been  chiefly  those  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  included  in  that  class  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  here  to  give  us  information  as  a 
disinterested  party? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  said  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  make  investigations 
of  that  sort,  as  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  information  from  abroad  that  I  personally 
desire.  I  sat  here  all  day  Wednesday  and  so  far  as  I  recall  no  member 
of  the  steel  corporation  appeared  before  the  committee.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  in  regard  to  that  organization  and  its  work? 
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Mr.  Ortox.  I  have  pointed  to  certain  information  which  is  con- 
tained in  its  reports.    We  have  no  inside  information. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  no  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  have  known  facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  here  Tvhether  or  not  the 
price  of  steel  rails  was  fixed  in  London  and  whether  the  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  distributed  in  parts  where  the  diflFerent  companies 
supplied  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  tin-plate 
business,  whether  the  prices  are  fixed  by  international  agreement? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  information. 

Afr  Hill.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  agreement  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  shall  only 
export  tin  to  a  certain  amount  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  back 
plates  to  foreign  tin-plate  makers? 

Mr.  Orton.  Those  questions  relate  to  matters  which  are  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world  lor  parties  outside  of  the  companies  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  there 
is  an  international  agreement  fixing  the  price  of  wire  nails  and  the 
distribution  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Orit)n.  We  are  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  international  agreement  in  regard  to  fixing  the  price  of 
steel  in  any  form  or  shape  or  method  of  distribution  ( 

Mr.  Ortox.  I  have  pointed  to  the  sttitement  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  unit  cost? 

Mr.  Ortox.  I  have  referred  to  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  the  criticism  you  make  is  based  purely  on  hearsay 
and  not  upon  actual  facts? 

Mr.  Ortox.  I  think  not.  It  is  based  on  tho  published  reports  of 
the  steel  corporation  and  the  published  statements  of  its  officials. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  earnestly  seeking  for  information,  not  for  criti- 
cism. I  am  not  asking  these  questions  with  any  idea  of  criticising 
your  paper.  You  stated  that  our  infornuition  came  from  interested 
sources.  You  appear  as  a  disinterested  party.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  information  tor  my  own  personal  knowledge.  If  you  say  abso- 
lutely that  you  aiv  unable  to  give  us  any  dirert  and  practical  facts 
in  regard  to  these  matters,  of  courses  it  is  useless  to  ask  further  ques- 
tions. If  you  have  any  such  information  1,  for  one.  would  be  glad  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  presi'ut  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  paper,  but  I  stated  distin(*tly  that  the  organization  which 
I  represented  has  had  no  means  of  making  detailed  investigations 
on  any  particular  schedule. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  we  have  for  securing 
detailed  information  it  seems  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  the  facts 
from  somebody  rather  than  general  criticism. 

Mr.  Orton.  We  would  have  been  more  than  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to  furnish  that  information ;  but  I  will  state,  as  I  stated  in  my 

Saper,  that  the  gathering  of  the  information  would  cost  thousands  of 
ollars,  where  the  committee  has  had  only  hundreds  or  tens  of  dollars 
to  spend. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Your  committee  or  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  No;  our  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  failed  to  secure  the  actual  practical  facts 
to  put  before  the  committee  in  connection  with  your  paper? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  endeavored  during  the  last  summer  to  obtain  actual 
Quotation  of  the  export  and  home  prices,  such  as  this  same  committee 
aid  obtain  about  four  years  ago  and  submitted  in  a  pamphlet,  but  we 
were  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  inform  me  how  your  committee  could  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion  without  the  facte  that  you  say  you  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  had  certain  facts  which  are  admitted  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  steel  corporation  and  the  published  statements 
of  their  present  and  ex-officials. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  rely 
upon  such  interested  information? 

Mr.  Orton.  There  is  an  old  principle  of  law  that  an  admission 
against  an  interested  party  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  reference  to  that  report 
where  the  steel  makers  state  the  unit  of  cost  of  their  articles?  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  in  your  paper  that  you  stated  the  unit  of  cost 
from  the  published  report  of  some  steel  corporation.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  date,  etc.  Of  course,  we  can  look  it  up,  but  if  you  have 
the  date  we  can  turn  readily  to  that  report  and  get  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  official  report  of  the 
steel  corporation  referring  to  exactly  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  But  whatever  report  there  is  on  that  point  I 
would  like  to  have  a  reference  to  it  so  that  the  committee  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Or'ix)n.  I  have  a  reference  in  one  of  the  publications  of  our 
club  to  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Schwab  in  1899, 
stating  that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  was  less  than  $12  a  ton.  I  can  not 
refer  you  more  definitely  at  this  time,  but  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ITiLL.  T  have  that  in  my  pocket,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary;  I 
can  hand  it  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  learn  whether  there  was  any  other 
published  report  in  which  the  unit  of  cost  was  given? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  think  the  steel  corporation  in  its  annual 
reports,  although  they  contain  a  gvent  deal  of  information,  go  into 
the  subject  of  the  unit  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  information  that  the  annual  reports 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  they  do  not  contain  this  spe- 
cific fact  which  you  mention.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  get  at 
the  information  to  which  you  have  access. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  steel  mon  came  here  and  stated  with  perfectly 
straight  faces  that  they  only  make  from  3i  to  4^  and  5  per  cent,  and 
in  extreme  cases  8  per  cent  profit,  and  yet  everybody  knows  that  the 
whole  crowd  has  gotten  rich.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  break  them 
down  when  you  ask  them  questions  on  cross-examination,  because 
they  go  backhand  repeat  the  same  story  over.  Individually,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  T  am  going  to  try  to  put  all 
the  steel  and  everything  of  that  sort  on  the  free  list.  If  they  would 
be  frank  and  tell  their  profits  it  would  be  illuminating.    Now,  if  you 
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know  of  any  waj'  to  get  the  truth  out  of  those  people  I  would  like 
to  haTe  you  suggest  it. 

Mr.  Orion.  The  committee  has  a  number  of  experienced  attorneys 
amon^  its  membership  whom  I  do  not  believe  I  could  attempt  to 
teach  m  the  art  of  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  they  just  simply  go  back  and  repeat  the 
veiT  same  statement,  that  their  profits  are  3|  per  cent  and  4^  per  cent, 
and  up  to  8  per  cent,  which  I  believe  is  the  highest  that  anv  steel  or 
iron  man  has  testified  here  he  has  made,  and  yet,  judging  from  out- 
ride appearances  and  reports  and  all  that,  they  have  made  more 
money  than  any  other  people  in  America,  and  they  could  not  make  it 
off  3^  and  4^  per  cent  dividends.  There  is  some  trick  about  the  evi- 
dence or  some  trick  about  the  way  they  keep  the  books.  If  you  can 
shed  anv  light  on  it,  either  to-day  or  at  any  other  time,  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  that  regard.  I 
notice  that  you  have  had  before  you  from  the  steel -rail  industry,  which 
includes  broader  lines,  only  one  representative  from  one  plant.  Now, 
whenever  the  tariff  duties  or  other  causes  give  a  large  monopoly  to  an 
industry  there  are  certain  unit  plants  which  do  not  make  large  profits, 
and  their  owners,  the  controlling  force  of  the  industry,  ruthlessly 
shut  out  all  competition,  then  I  do  not  believe  they  have  tried  to  do 
so  or  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  does  know  the  inside  of 
the  iron  and  steel  business  who  is  willing  to  come  here  and  tell  the 
truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  except  those  on  the  inside  of 
the  corporations  who  would  know  or  could  well  know  the  inside  truth. 

Mr.  Clark.  T  have  been  practicing  law  ever  since  I  was  a  grown 
man,  and  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  criminal  cases  on  both  sides — ^as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  as  defending  counsel — and,  I  have  never 
run  across  a  crowd  of  witnesses  in  any  criminal  procedure  on  earth 
that  stuck  to  the  same  story  on  cross-examination  with  such  absolute 
and  unvarying  fidelitv  as  these  people  do.  That  may  be  a  very  plain 
and  blunt  statement,  Tbut  that  is  my  statement,  and  I  am  responsible 
for  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  may  say  that  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  it  would  give  weight  to  your  argument  if 
you  would  kindly  give  the  officers  of  your  league  right  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  T  was  interrupted.  The  president  of  the  Re- 
form Club  itself  is  Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins.  of  New  York.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  Bert  Hanson.  Mr.  Tomkins,  I  might  say,  is  interested  in  vast 
business  enterprises,  but  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  all  are — build- 
ing materials  and  other  things.  Mr.  Hanson  is  a  lawyer  and  also 
deputy  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  members 
of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  are  Byron  W. 
Holt,  chairman,  Everett  V.  Abbot,  John  G.  Agar,  Henry  de  Forest 
Baldwin.  Henry  George,  jr.,  Bert  Hanson,  Wallace  Macfarlane,  Rob- 
ert Greir  Monroe,  Albert  Plant,  Calvin  Tomkins.  Frank  L.  Under- 
wood, John  De  Witt  Warner,  and  Louis  Windmuller. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  Does  that  include  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  not  a  list  of  the  board  of  dii-ectors,  but  several 
of  those  men  are  members  of  the  board. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  On  about  the  next  page  to  the  last  of  your  remarks 
you  used  this  expression,  as  I  recall  it,  without  qualification  the 
schedules  that  are  designed  for  protection  and  those  that  are  de- 
signed for  plunder? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  represent,  of  course,  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
whose  names  you  have  given,  and  I  take  it  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Will  you  give  us  now  the  list  of  the  schedules  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  organization,  are  designed  for  plunder? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  can  give  you  a  partial  list,  but  I  can  not  give  you  a 
complete  list.  I  am  guided  in  that  by  the  principle  of  protection, 
not  any  opinion  that  some  of  us  may  hold  against  protection  itself, 
the  principle  of  protection  which  requires  no  duty  unless  the  cost  of 
production  here  is  greater  than  it  is  abroad,  and  in  that  list  I  would 
include  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel,  as  I  have  said,  at  least  the  well- 
established  forms  of  the  industry;  the  duty  on  petroleum,  which  is 
exported  in  its  crude  form  and  its  products  to  almost  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  the  dutj^  on  lumber,  which,  as 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  here,  has  benefited  no  one  except  the 
owners  of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States;  the  duty  on  varnish, 
as  brought  out  in  the  testimony  here,  the  representative  of  that 
industry  stating  that  they  compete  with  the  whole  world  and  that  he 
simply  wanted  a  tariff  duty  because  he  might  have  trouble  in  the 
future:  the  duty  on  borax,  which  bears  about  double  the  price  in 
this  country  that  it  does  in  foreign  countries  simply  because  of  the 
tariff.  I  think  that  the  duty,  though  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  that 
myself,  on  most  of  the  raw  mineral  products  like  lead  and  copper 
would  also  be  included  in  that  list,  and  the  duty  on  a  great  many 
heavy  products  like  salt  which  defy  competition  in  the  interior,  but 
whose  manufacturers  claim  the  right  to  furnish  to  every  person  in 
the  Ignited  States  even  clear  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  ^ly  memory 
does  not  serve  me  to  mention  others  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Those  that  you  have  mentioned  are  the  ones  that 
you  referred  to  as  "  designed  for  plunder?  " 

Mr.  Orton.  They  represent  that  class. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  among  those  you  put  steel  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  must  be  aware,  or  you  would  not  undertake  to 
discuss  this  question,  that  the  steel  schedule,  which  you  put  as  the 
most  plunderous  of  all,  was  designed  and  inserted  in  the  WUson 
bill  in  1894? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  plunder  began  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  beg  pardon.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this 
schedule  originated  in  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  ^vhat  I  asked  you.  Whether  you  were  aware 
that  the  present  steel  schedule  was  designed  in  the  Wilson  bill  and 
adopted  m  the  present  bill  with  one  or  two  schedules  made  consid- 
erably lower? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  understood  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was 
well  protected  before  that. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir;  but  these  were  the  schedules  fixed  in  1894. 

Mr.  Orton.  They  may  be ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  speak  of  the  classes  of  consumers  also  without 
any  qualification.  Now,  there  have  been  a  number  of  witnesses  be- 
fore our  committee  who  have  advocated  a  reduction  in  certain  duties 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  but  when  I  came  to  analyze  their  tes- 
timony I  found  that  they  meant  a  different  person  by  "  consumer  " 
from  what  I  did.  I  would  like  to  see  this  tariff  benefit  the  "  ultimate 
consumer,"  the  man  who  buys  and  uses  the  thing.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  appeared  here  have  used  the  word  "  consumer  "  as 
referring  to  a  class  of  people  who  buy  what  you  might  call  the  crude 
material,  or  the  material  in  its  first  form,  and  who  pass  it  on  through 
three  or  four  other  agencies  before  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer. 
That  is,  the  man  who  uses  lumber  for  making  boards  spoke  of  him- 
self as  the  consumer,  whereas  he  passes  it  on  to  the  box  manufacturer, 
and  the  box  manufacturer  passes  it  on  to  the  user  of  the  boxes,  and 
^e  user  of  the  boxes  to  the  man  who  buys  the  contents  of  the  boxes ; 
and  so,  I  think,  almost  invariably  the  word  "  consumer  "  has  been 
used  in  these  hearings  bv  the  man  who  expected  to  benefit  by  a  reduc- 
tion on  his  raw  material — that  is,  what  was  raw  to  him,  but  which  he 
passes  on  to  the  next  consumer.  You  use  the  word  "  consumer " 
without  qualification.  Do  you  use  that  word  in  speaking  of  the  raw 
steel  to  tne  makers  of  cutlery  and  so  on,  or  do  you  speak  of  what  I 
mean  bv  the  "  ultimate  consumer?  " 

Mr.  Orton.  I  speak  of  what  you  mean,  but  the  benefit  can  be  given 
to  him  only  through  the  mediation  of  these  various  dealers  who  pass 
the  ffoods  on  to  him. 

]MS.  Boutell.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  make  a  reduction  in  the 
steel  schedule  by  abolishing  all  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  which 
will  be  passed  on  and  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  it,  and  my  memory 
serves  me  to  recall  a  number  of  instances  in  these  hearings  where  wit- 
nesses have  given  the  information  that  the  benefit  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  although  in  most  cases  they  have  been 
what  we  might  call  intermediate  consumers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  ratlier  the  trend  of  the  testimony  has  l)een  that 
the  profits  were  being  sought  by  what  you  might  call  the  inter- 
mediary consumer? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  would  naturally  be  so,  because  those  who  have  ap- 
peared before  you  who  were  not  manufacturers  have  been  almost 
exclusively  importers  and  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  continuing  to  raise 
substantially  the  present  proportion  of  national  income  from  taxes  on 
foreign  imports  or  are  we  to  understand  from  your  paper  that  your 
organization  favors  abolishing  all  duties  on  foreign  imports,  and 
providing  that  proportion  of  our  revenue  now  raised  from  the  tariff 
from  some  other  source  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Speaking  for  myself  and  for  most  of  the  organization, 
though  that  has  not  been  officially  decided  that  I  know  of,  they  prefer 
any  direct  tax  to  the  indirect  tax  on  imports,  and  perhaps,  while  not 
expected  at  the  present  time,  they  would  welcome  any  change  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Boutei^l.  I  understand.  We  can  not  reverse  our  entire  reve- 
nue system  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  raise  $300,000,000,  and  raise 
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half  of  that  revenue  from  some  other  source.  Is  that  your  object, 
the  substitution  of  a  direct  tax  for  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  the  object,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
and  I  know  of  certain  others,  but  I  do  think  it  has  been  officially 
decided. 

Mr.  BouTHJLL.  The  abolition  of  all  duties  on  imported  goods  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thmk  that  this  committee  wants  information,  I  know 
that  I  do,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  any  better  than  the  rest.  How 
much  would  it  cost  to  employ  an  expert — just  taking  this  steel 
schedule  and  nothing  else — to  so  to  Belgium,  which  seems  to  be  the 
real  seat  of  all  the  devilment  that  takes  place  on  the  tariff  question, 
and  find  out  what  it  costs  to  make  steel  and  steel  products?  Do  you 
have  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  send  that  expert  over  there,  as- 
suming that  we  are  not  getting  the  information  here  that  we  ought 
to  get? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  better  idea  than  you 
would  have,  but  I  imagine  it  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars  at 
least,  and  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  will  be  more  than  three  and  one-half  months' 
time,  practically  four  months,  before  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
will  be  called.  That  is,  the  extra  session  can  not  be  called  in  less 
than  three  months  and  the  chances  are  it  will  be  about  the  middle  of 
March.  I  have  not  veiy  much  money,  but  I  am  willing  to  contribute 
$100  to  send  some  expert  over  there  ,and  find  out  whether  the  in- 
formation given  here  in  regard  to  steel  is  correct  or  whether  it  is  not 
correct.  It  there  is  any  way  of  getting  money  enough  to  send  an 
expert  over  there  I  am  in  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  that  fund  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  we  have  nad  govern- 
ment experts  at  work  now  for  aoout  six  months,  not  particularly  in 
regard  to  steel,  but  all  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  are  we  going  to  get  the  results? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  secured  some  results  now,  but  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  They  will  be  placed 
before  the  committee  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  question  of  the  tariff  is  one  that  has  been 
before  the  country  for  a  long  time,  and  always  will  be  in  some  form 
of  taxation.  The  dominant  party  in  control  of  the  Government  at 
the  present  time  stands  for  a  protective  tariff.  The  Democratic 
party  has  declared  in  its  platform  for  a  revenue  tariff.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  your  association  stands  in  opposition  to  both  those  propo- 
sitions? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  officially  that  the  com- 
mittee which  I  represent  stands  against  a  revenue  tariff.  I  know 
the  opinion  of  some  of  its  members  is  that  way,  and  I  know  my 
own  opinion  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Against  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  Against  any  tariff.  I  might  say  that  they  very  much 
prefer  a  revenue  tariff  to  a  protective  tariff.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  that  is  a  step  in  your  direction. 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  stand  for  the  declaration  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party? 
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Mr.  Obton.  We  recognize  that  taxation  by  indirection  according 
to  oonsumption  is  not  a  just  principle  taxation. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wliat  form  or  direct  taxation  would  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Ortox.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  unfoi'- 
tunate  things  that  our  Constitution  prevents  the  levying  of  direct 
taxes  upon  the  States  without  being  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
It  has  prevented  j)ractically  the  levying  of  any  of  the  curect  taxes, 
except  we  include  income  taxes  in  that  category,  which  were  used  in 
our  early  history.  It  has  prevented  of  late  years  the  application  of 
the  income  tax.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  organization  on  this  point, 
but  personally  I  believe  that  an  income  tax  would  be  preferable  for  a 
part  of  our  revenues  to  the  tax  on  imports,  and  if  the  constitutional 
limitation  were  removed,  a  tax  upon  States  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay;  that  is,  their  property  instead  of  their  population, 
would  be  a  much  more  just  form  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  existing  condition,  the  Constitution  being 
as  it  is  and  the  construction  of  the  court  as  it  is,  what  form  of  direct 
taxation  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Obton.  I  suggest  that  the  President  elect  has  said  that  an 
income  tax  can  be  framed  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  meet  that  sug- 
gestion by  framing  an  mcorae  tax  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
i*r^ident  elect  and  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  States  of  this 
nation  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will  take  away  any  supposed 
constitutional  prohibition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  you  confine  yourself  to  an  income  tax  as  a  direct 
tax? 

Mr.  Obton.  That  would  make  a  desired  step  in  the  direction.  I 
think  the  National  Government  has  heretofore  availed  itself  of  other 
taxes  during  the  civil  war,  the  inheritance  tax  and  possibly  others, 
which  might  be  also  employed. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Do  you  intend  to  go  so  far  as  to  tax  land  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  If  I  had  my  own  way  I  would. 

Mr.  Undbbwood.  You  would  have  the  Federal  Government  levy 
its  taxes  on  the  lands  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  bear 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
state  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  you  would  abolish  the  excise  taxes  as  well  aa 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Obton.  Personally — I  speak  personally  only — I  would,  unless 
they  were  thought  to  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
consumption  of  liquors  and  tobacco — as  police  measures  rather  than 
revenue  measures. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Past  experience  will  show  that  they  have  not  pre- 
vented their  use? 

Mr.  Obton.  Possibly  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  would  not  favor  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  whis- 
key? 

Mr.  Obton.  What  I  said  was  that  I  would  not,  purely  as  a  taxation 
measure,  retain  it,  but  as  a  police  measure  I  might  wish  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  would  he  willing  to  retain  it  for  its  power 
of  suppression? 

Mr.  Obton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  theory  I  understand  that  you  are 
opposed,  as  I  am,  to  using  the  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  man's  business.  In  theory  can  you  reconcile  that  to  the 
proposition  of  using  the  taxing  power  to  destroy  a  man's  businCvSS? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  man's 
business,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  noxious  custom  among 
the  inhabitants,  as  a  pohce  measure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  instead  of  using  the  power  of  the 
courts  you  would  use  the  power  of  taxation  to  punish  a  man  without 
giving  him  a  trial  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  w^ay. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  is  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  myself  plain  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  only  reason  that  I  c^n  see  for  the  taxing  of  any  com- 
modities, more  especially  with  reference  to  liquors  and  tobacco, 
would  be  that  it  was  wise  as  a  public  policy  to  discourage  their  use, 
not,  perhaps,  necessarily  to  prevent  their  use. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  them? 

Mr.  Orton.  Personally.  I  would  not  t^ke  the  tax  off  of  whisky  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  revenue  tax,  and 
what  do  you  understand  by  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  As  I  understand,  a  revenue  tax  is  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  government  revenue  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  native  industries. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  object  to  such  a  tariff  as  that  even 
if  you  were  a  free  trader,  as  I  am  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Personally,  I  go  further  and  object  to  the  taxation  of 
citizens  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  of  commodities  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  apart  from  all  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
curing revenue,  is  it  not  a  fact  from  the  experience  of  the  only  coun- 
try that  has  tried  it,  that  confining  the  tariff-tax  to  a  few  articles  of 
general  consumption  results  not  in  decreasing  but  in  increasing  the 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  England  after  the  tariff-tax  changes  of  1846-1848, 
which  resulted  in  abolishing  the  tariff  tax  on  1,200  articles  and  con- 
fining it,  T  think,  to  five,  the  result  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Leroy-Beauliere  decreased  the  deficit  in  the  French 
national  revenues.  You  know  of  him  as  an  author  of  great  distinc- 
tion on  economics.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  recommended  as  the  only 
way  of  curing  the  deficit  in  the  French  national  revenues  the  con- 
fining of  tarin  taxation  to  about  five  or  six  articles  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  very  likely  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Dalzell  has  stated  that  a  change  in  the  system 
of  taxation  would  of  course  affect  the  revenues.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
by  confining  this  tariff  taxation  to  a  few  articles  it  might  be  that  the 
revenues  would  be  very  largely  increased  instead  of  diminished  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  believe  in  raising  taxes  by  tariff  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Personally.  I  do  not 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  advocate  what  is  known  as  the  "Henry 
George  theory"  of  taxation? 

Mr.  Orton.  What  do  you  understand  by  that  theory? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Taxes  on  land. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Taxes  on  land  values. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Single  taxes. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  can  not  say  that  I  advocate  his  views  without  reser- 
vation.   I  think  there  is  some  virtue  in  them. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  Orton.  a  tax  such  as  was  originally  included  in  the  Wilson 
bill  of  1894  was  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Upon  your  theory  of  an  income  tax,  how  should 
the  income  be  ascertained — ^by  voluntary  statement  or  by  inquisition? 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Orton.  It  has  been  done  in  different  ways  in  different  income- 
tax  measures.  I  believe  that  both  methods  might  be  relied  upon  with 
advantage. 

Mr.  LoNGW^ORTH.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  what  an  income  tax 
such  as  you  propose  would  produce  annually  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  not  made  any  detailed  estimate. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  half  as  much  interested  in  these  theories  as  I 
am  in  practical  facts  right  now  for  the  information  of  the  commit^ 
tee.  It  is  common  rumor  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  throughout  the 
world  is  fixed  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Internationl  Steel  Rail  Asso- 
ciation," with  its  headquarters  in  London.  Have  you  any  informa- 
tion whatever  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  no  knowledge  except  the  rumor  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  base  your  action  on  such  rumors  if  you  were 
in  the  position  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  those  rumors 
with  reference  to  the  international  agreement.     I  think  we  have  suffi- 
cient facts  without  that, 
i  Mr.  Hill.  Assuming  it  is  true  that  such  an  association  exists  and 

that  it  fixes  the  price  in  England  precisely  the  same  as  it  does  in 
I      other  countries  ? 
j         Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  any  change  in  the  duty,  raising  or  lowering  it, 
tend  to  minimize  the  power  of  such  an  association  if  it  was  world- 
wide? 
!  Mr.  Orton.  I  think  a  change  or  the  abolition  of  the  duties  would 

be  of  benefit. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  England  where  there  is  no  dutj^  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  informed  of  any  oppressive  monopoly  in  the 
steel  business  in  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  from  rumor  that  there  is  such  an  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not. 

Mr.  HnLi^  Why  would  not  that  be  true  in  the  matter  of  rubber,  on 
which  there  is  no  duty  into  the  United  States,  and  on  all  articles 
where  the  raw  materials  are  imported,  if  such  an  international  agree- 
ment exists? 
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Mr,  Orton.  I  may  say  that  I  think  that  can  be  done.  I  am  free 
to  admit,  in  order  to  conceive  a  situation,  that  with  all  tariffs  re- 
moved, where  there  would  be  a  world's  trust  controlling  any  or  all 
of  these  articles  of  raw  material,  they  would  dictate  the  price  the 
world  over  the  same  as  a  national  trust  may  dictate  the  price  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  must  admit  that  the  question  is  not  governed  by 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  under  present  conditions  it  is  very  largely 
governed  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  fact  is  against  you  if  there  is  an  international 
agreement  controlling  the  price. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  informed  whether  there  is  an  international 
agreement  on  this  material  or  any  other  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  believe  there  is  on  the  question  of  steel  rails! 

Mr.  Orton.  From  rumor  I  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  yet  you  can  give  us  no  information  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  appear  here  as  a  disinterested  jpartj  and  criti- 
cise the  general  course  or  procedure  on  the  ground  that  mformation 
is  being  received  from  interested  parties ! 

Mr.  Orton.  Perhaps  I  was  misunderstood  on  that  point.  I  did  not 
mean  to  criticise  the  committee  for  hearing  the  statements  of  those 
individuals  in  any  way  whatever.  I  only  meant  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  secure,  as  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested,  information 
from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  committee  is  doing  that,  and  is  supplementing  that 
with  such  information  as  you  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to  give.  I 
want  to  make  my  own  position  clear.  I  am  just  as  earnest  and  just  as 
enthusiastic  in  getting  this  information  as  you  are  in  giving  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  yet  I  do  not  pride  mvself  on  having  one  whit  of 
advantage  over  the  other  members  oi  the  committee  in  seeking 
information  and  not  considering  theories  to  be  applied  a  hundred 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Orton,  while  the  tariff  may  not  be  the  sole  cause 
or  necessary  condition  giving  rise  to  these  trusts,  yet  anything  that 
tends  to  restrict  the  free  competition  of  the  world  necessarily,  in  your 
judgment,  I  suppose,  tends  to  create  a  trust  in  any  one  article? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  certainly  does,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  create  a 
local  trust  in  a  particular  country  than  to  create  a  world  trust. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  In  other  words,  whatever  diminishes  the  supply  or 
access  to  the  world's  supply  necessarily  facilitates  the  formation  of 
these  combinations,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  the  tariff  operates  to  re- 
strict the  supply,  it  must  necessarily  facilitate  the  raising  of  prices! 

Mr.  Orton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  concerning  the  consumer,  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  and  Mr.  Boutell's  questions, 
put  to  the  witnesses,  have  been  singularly  penetrating,  and  the  an- 
swers given  tended  to  illumine  the  subject  a  great  deal.  The  con- 
sumer, as  Mr.  Dalzell  pointed  out,  is  somewhat  of  an  elusive  person 
when  you  come  to  identify  him.  Sometimes  he  is  a  middleman  and 
sometimes  an  original  purchaser  and  sometimes,  as  Mr.  BouteU 
pursues  the  quest  with  pride,  he  is  the  man  who  uses  the  article  in 
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daily  life.  When  you  say  the  consumer  pays  the  tax,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  he  pays  it  all  ?  There  is  a  tendency  to  distribute, 
it  in  every  direction,  and  the  consumer  pays  some  and  the  manu- 
facturer who  uses  the  raw  material  pays  some,  and  all  through  the 
community  it  is  distributed,  although  the  tendency  everywhere  is  to 
push  it  oflf  to  the  last  person  who  uses  it  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  tendency,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  all  pushed  off. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  consumer  gets  it,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  "  in: 
the  neck?" 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  this  joint  discussion  is  now  over,  we  will  go  on. 
If  not,  I  suppose  it  must  continue. 

Mr.  Randbll.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  some  questions. 
These  different  theories  you  have  been  questioned  about,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  not  the  object  of  your  visit  here;  but  you  appear  before 
the  committee  realizing  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  pass  a  pro- 
tective-tariff bill,  or  a  revenue-tariff  bill,  and  you  personally  favor, 
and  your  organization  favors,  a  bill  for  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  certainly  do,  in  preference  to  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  understand  you  also  to  take  the  position — I  wish  to 
see  if  I  am  correct  about  it — ^that  the  steel  trust,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  not  having  appeared  before  the  committee  and  sending  simply 
a  representative  From  one  of  the  plants  that  has  the  most  competition 
and  the  least  profit,  and  the  monopoly  of  their  business  being  appar- 
ent and  the  revenue  from  it  exceedingly  small,  that  they  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  free  list;  that  the  revenue  loss  would  be  very  little  and 
the  consumer  would  be  benefited  and  the  company  itself,  not  caring 
to  testify  about  the  matter,  would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Is  that 
your  position! 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  substantially  my  position. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  agree  with  you  verj''  luUy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  witness  is  through,  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  committee  for  the  consumer  to  appear,  I 
have  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  in  favor  of  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  downward,  which  he  sends  in  place  of  appearing  himself, 
and  I  ask  leave  to  file  it  and  have  it  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

(The  following  is  the  letter  filed  by  Mr.  Underwood :) 

Mr.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Oscar  :  You  say  we  tariff  reformers  should  speak  up  in 
answer  to  the  poor  petitioners  who  are  besieging  your  committee. 

As  I  have  never  troubled  you  for  garden  seed,  perhaps,  for  "  auld 
lang  syne, "  you  will  allow  me  to  bore  you  again  with  my  views  on 
this  question  of  always  growing  importance. 

I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  protective  principle,  a  vicious 
error,  unscientific,  ruinous,  pronounced  so  by  the  educated  political 
economists  of  all  ages,  proven  so  in  three  notable  historical  instances, 
viz,  in  the  times  of  Augustus,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, will  again  be  so  demonstrated  in  this  our  age  by  the  ignorance, 
and  selfishness  of  lawmakers  and  manufacturers. 
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Unscientific  in  every  phase,  from  the  elementary  fact  that  all  help 
to  all  infants  (infant  industries  included)  is  harmful,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  standpatter,  that  the  prosperity  of  this  most 
resourceful  of  all  countries  and  these  most  energetic  of  all  peoples 
depends  upon  this  absurd  and  selfish  tax;  ruinous  because  the  pro- 
tected in  all  forms  of  life  and  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor  must 
ever  become  more  dependent  and  more  and  more  in  need  of  help,  while 
they  who  are  taxed  to  supply  this  help  must  become  year  by  year  less 
able  to  support  it. 

The  passing  of  these  protective  laws  created  no  wealth,  therefore 
in  bringing  riches  to  some  it  had  to  take  it  away  from  others.  The 
good  coming  to  the  beneficiaries  of  such  a  tax  is  very  apparent,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  activity  and  prosperity  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
for  instance,  while  the  tax  thai  pays  for  it,  thinly  spread  out  over 
the  whole  country,  is  indirect,  insidious,  and  not  apparent. 

Without  this  artificial  help  an  industry  has  but  one  source  of  profit, 
that  which  flows  from  the  natural  resources  and  advantages  it  may 
possess  developed  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  managing  mind, 
tinder  such  circumstances  all  energy  will  be  applied  toward  improv- 
ing machinery  that  will  tend  to  save  waste,  lessen  expenses,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  to  the  end  of  legitimately 
meeting  and  overcoming  competition.  Such  conditions,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  explain  to  school  children  only,  tend  to  develop  inde- 
pendence and  initiative,  and  constitute  the  only  basis  upon  which 
any  man,  industry,  or  country  may  hope  to  survive  indefinitely. 
Under  the  protective  principle  there  are  two  profits  accruing — one, 
the  natural  or  legitimate,  as  above  described,  and  a  second,  artificial, 
which  as  a  rule  is  far  larger  and  more  important.  The  second  profit 
depending  on  the  favor  of  the  lawmakers  and  hence  unstable,  is 
likely  to  absorb  energies,  in  being  looked  after,  that  should  rightly 
go  to  the  legitimate  upbuilding  of  business. 

A  third  condition,  illustrative  of  which  the  tin  industry  may  per- 
haps be  an  example,  is  a  condition  where  the  profit  is  all  artificial,  an 
industry  that  is  carried  on  at  a  constant  loss  to  the  whole  people. 
Such  a  product,  that  can  be  bought  cheaper  outright  than  it  can  be 
made,  should  be  bought  where  it  can  be  bought  cheapest,  and  the  taxes 
remitted  to  the  ten  million  kitchens  of  the  land  that  have  been  paying 
this  margin  of  loss  and  enough  over  to  make  millionaires  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  fathered  this  infant. 

Politicians  and  many  business  men  believe  that  when  a  thing  is 
wrong  scientificially  (theoretically)  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  right  prac- 
tically. There  is  no  greater  fallacy,  and  the  protective  principle  will 
again,  as  surely  as  fate,  for  the  fourth  time  in  history,  prove  itself 
rotten  to  the  core  by  the  widespread  ruin  which  must  inevitably  follow 
this  wholesale  robbing  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The 
many,  in  this  richest  of  all  countries,  could  stand  almost  any  definite 
amount  of  robbery,  but  it  must  be  definite,  a  period  must  be  put  to  it 
when  it  will  cease.  Under  the  present  system  temporary  favors 
granted  the  few  forty  years  ago,  intended  to  assist  infant  industries 
until  they  could  get  on  their  feet,  instead  of  being  stopped  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  them,  have  steadily  increased. 
Where  it  was  contemplated  to  help  a  few  hundred  small  manufac- 
tories for  a  short  time  with  a  small  tax,  we  are  now  giving  huge  bene- 
fits to  thousands  of  begging  millionaires  for  still  an  indefinite  period. 
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These  lawmakers  have  been  consistent ;  it  was  intended  to  remove 
this  tax  as  soon  as  these  infant  industries  could  do  without  it;  it  has 
not  been  removed,  because  they  can  not  yet  do  without  it;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  time  will  never  come,  because,  as  visionary  scientists 
know,  the  protective  principle  works  the  other  way,  and  instead  of 
helping  infant  industries  get  on  their  feet,  it  always,  without  excep- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world,  weakens  them  to  the  extent  of  making 
them  for  ever  dependent  on  charity. 

In  the  words  of  Buckle,  the  historian,  "  That  vicious  system  which 
weakens  whatever  it  touches,"  fastened  upon  this  country  forty  years 
ago  under  the  plausible  but  specious  argument  that  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  must  be  built  up  so  that  they  could  give  work  to  those 
who  were  taxed  to  do  this  building  up,  is  a  survival  of  the  paternal 
spirit  that  was  first  exercised  bjr  the  church.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
so-called  "  dark  ages  "  the  growing  intellect  of  the  world  broke  away 
from  the  hold  of  the  church,  and  this  headship  of  paternalism  and 
protection  was  continued  by  the  feudal  system.  Buckle,  writing 
of  the  effort  of  Louis  XIV  to  build  up  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific output  of  France  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  pensions,  says: 
"  Kings  (United  States  Government)  are  not  omniscient,  and  in  the 
bestowal  of  rewards  must  be  ^ided  either  by  personal  caprice  or 
by  the  testimony  of  competent  judges  and,  since  no  one  is  competent 
to  judge  of  literature  or  science  (or  manufacture)  unless  he  is  hmiself 
literary  or  scientific,  we  are  driven  to  the  monstrous  alternative  that 
the  rewards  must  be  conferred  injudiciously  or  else  that  they  must  be 
given  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  very  class  by  which  they  are 
received."     ^Your  hearings  committee  is  much  like  this,  is  it  not?) 

Again,  "  it  a  fund  were  set  aside  by  the  state  for  rewarding  butch- 
ers and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  these  useful  men 
would  be  needlessly  augmented"  (tin  mines?).  If  another  fund  is 
appropriated  for  rewarding  literary  men,  it  is  certain  that  men  of  let- 
ters will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require — '^  in  both  cases  the  artificial  stimulus  will  produce  an  un- 
healthy reaction,  and  when  we  give  to  one  class  we  take  from  another," 
etc.  A  still  worse  effect,  he  says  in  another  place,  is  that  "  it  teaches 
the  people  to  look  up  to  a  protector  and  fountain  head  of  prosperity 
and  kills  their  independence  and  initiative,"  etc.  Members  of  the 
Kepublican  party  even  now  show  these  signs  of  looking  up  to  their 
party  for  everything;  it  is  difficult  to  get  one  of  them  to  discuss 
issues;  they  seem  to  fear  they  will  hear  argument  they  can  not  answer 
and  yet  know  weakly  they  must  vote  against;  the  result  of  a  genera- 
tion of  teaching  that  they  can  not  make  a  living  in  this  most  pros- 
perous of  all  countries  without  artificial  help. 

It  took  years  of  political  and  civic  turbulence,  riot,  and  the  fight- 
ing bulldog  tenacity  of  several  remarkably  honest  and  fearless 
leaders  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  bread  in  England.  This 
result  was  bound  to  be  achieved  in  time,  but  it  was  hastened  by  two 
advantages  which  they  were  fortunate  indeed  in  possessing — first, 
unselfish,  devoted  leaders,  and,  second,  their  most  effective  slogan, 
**  Down  with  the  tax  on  bread."  If  the  fight  was  long  under  such 
a  banner  as  "  Down  with  the  tax  on  bread,"  which  appealed  to  every 
one  at  his  most  sensitive  point,  how  much  slower  must  the  campaign 
of  education  be  under  our  banners,  "  Hurrah  for  tariff  reform  "  and 
"  Down  with  the  tax  on  hides,  glycerin,  lumber,  and  railroad  iron." 
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Particularly  diificult  is  it  to  impress  the  average  voter  with  our 
arguments  about  which  he  must  think  in  order  to  understand  them, 
when  he  sees  us  met  bv  an  army  from  the  opposing  camp  with  ban- 
ners that  appeal  to  the  eye,  but  stir  not  the  mind  from  its  com- 
fortable lethar^.  That  army,  the  Republican  party,  the  most  fertile 
inventors  of  misleading  and  vote-getting  war  cries  the  world  of  poli- 
tics has  ever  known. 

The  civilization  and  education  of  the  world  is  still  so  far  behind 
that  far  more  votes  are  cast  in  response  to  a  resoimding  slogan  than 
are  influenced  by  the  wisest  argument.  The  Republican  party  have 
for  thirty  years  depended  upon  little  else  beside,  and  the  historical 
literature  of  their  campaigns  during  this  period  differs  not  at  all  in 
style  and  value  from  tne  vapid  ana  demagogic  ranting  with  which 
Bryan  rallied  his  Populistic  hosts  around  his  cross  of  gold  and  crown 
of  free  silver.  A  shade  of  difference  in  bearing  only  may  be  imagined 
in  passing — Bryan  making  the  nervous  noise  of  the  misused  loser; 
the  Republican  oratory,  redolent  of  victory  past  and  to  come,  is 
auieter  and  has  an  air  of  charitable  toleration  toward  those  who  yet 
ao  not  quite  grasp  the  wonderful  scientific  basis  of  the  protective 
principle — and  then  the  torrent  of  words,  words,  words,  empty  of 
meaning  and  unworthy  of  anyone's  attention;  no  reference  to  what 
has  been  done,  said,  or  written  on  like  subjects  in  the  histories  of 
other  countries  nor  even  of  our  own  past;  no  opinions  of  political 
economists  who  have  spent  their  lives  studying,  sifting,  and  compar- 
ing to  work  out  the  underlying  truths  of  government  in  its  varied 
relations  to  trade  and  the  other  pursuits  of  the  people;  nothing  but 
unworthy,  dishonest  harping  on  meaningless  catch  words  designed 
to  delude  the  voter  in  his  quest  for  truth  and  her  abiding  place. 
"  Protection  to  infant  industries;  "  "  Home  market;  "  "  Pauper  labor 
of  Europe ;  "  "A  cheap  coat  makes  a  cheap  man ;  "  "  Prosperity,"  and 
"  I  am  its  prophet  and  advance  agent,  William  McDingley ;  "  "  The 
full  dinner  pail ; "  and  now,  when  the  sleeve  is  empty,  every  trick 
played,  the  country  can  no  longer  be  fooled,  they  come  out  with  the 
impudent  defiance,  "  Stand  pat  " — all  shallow  sophistries  to  support 
the  great  error  of  protection.  The  great  error  fostered  by  self-inter- 
est has  now  fixed  upon  our  country  a  tax  greater  than  "the  French 
people  were  paying  when  the  revolution  came  on,  and  it  must  now 
occupy  our  minds  for  many  years  and  cause  much  trouble  and  suf- 
fering before  we  can  throw  it  off. 

We  have  now  bred  up  a  generation  that  believes  we  must  looE:  up  to 
and  depend  upon  a  fountain  head  for  our  prosperity;  our  artificial 
profits  are  causing  us  more  and  more  to  watch  the  doings  of  Congress 
just  as  the  beneficiaries  of  Louis  XIV's  bounties  hung  around  his 
court,  bootlicking  for  their  rewards  to  the  neglect  of  their  work  in 
laboratory  and  study.  This  state  of  things  lessens  our  initiative  and 
weakens  our  independence,  and  continued  long  enough  would  utterly 
destroy  us.  No  matter  how  slight  a  tendency  is,  if  it  is  given  time 
enough  it  will  work  changes  that  the  unimaginative  (i.  e.,  the  prac- 
tical and  opposed  to  all  things  theoretical  and  scientific)  can  not  be- 
lieve possible.  This  tendency  in  time  would  utterly  kill  that  spirit 
that  has  made  this  country  look  different  under  oui*  rule  from  that 
of  the  red  Indian.  There  are  two  other  tendencies  which  we  must 
also  reckon  with.  One  is  that  these  infant  industries  will  in  time 
reach  the  point  where  the  increasing  help  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
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favor  them  with  will  not  suiBce,  because  their  existence  becomes  more 
and  more  artificial  all  the  time.  The  other  is  that  the  consumer  is 
getting  less  able  and  less  willing  to  pay.  Wlien  the  point  is  reached 
when  the  consumer  can  no  longer  pay  and  the  mushroom  industries 
that  have  been  encouraged  to  go  into  business  can  no  longer  live  with- 
out help,  what  will  happen  ? 

All  protected  industries  will  very  naturally  combine  against  any 
reduction,  and  their  wealth  is  so  great  and  those  profits  they  stand 
to  lose  are  so  large  it  will  be  no  mean  fight  they  put  up.  Mr.  Car- 
negie in  this  morning's  paper  says  many  of  these  huge  industries  no 
lon^r  need  this  help,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  they  will  give  them  upi 
:  I  said  several  years  ago  that  I  would  take  more  stock  in  his  libraries 

if  he  would  turn  into  the  United  States  Treasury  all  the  unnecessary 
millions  the  people  have  been  forced  to  pay  to  him  during  the  last 
forty  years,  or  lor  whatever  time  they  have  been  unnecessary.  The 
big  fellows  who  no  longer  need  protection  will  fight  harder  than 
wul  the  little  mushrooms,  to  whom  a  reduction  means  annihilation^ 
because  they  have  more  money  to  fight  with.  Andy  has  formed  some- 
thing of  a  giving  habit — if  ouilding  monuments  to  himself  with  a 
I  smaU  part  of  the  monej^  he  has  taken  from  the  people  can  by  a  good- 

!  natured  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  giving — ^but  it  has  not 

spread  much  in  the  shape  of  an  epidemic. 
The  free  trade  in  labor  that  the  manufacturer  has  always  enjoyed 
i  has  been  a  good  thing  for  him,  and  the  free  trade  in  everything  the 

farmer  raises  has  been  a  good  thing  for  him  and  for  the  people,  be- 
1  cause  if  farm  products  had  been  protected  one  or  two  men  would  now 

I  be  in  control  of  all  the  products,  if  not  all  the  farms,  and  the  farmers 

i  would  be  only  hirelings  of  a  trust.    Although  the  farmer  has  been 

taxed  unmercifully  in  the  things  he  has  to  buy  every  fall  for  his 
family,  and  now  pays  about  40  per  cent  over  the  price  of  imported 

foods  (though  he  never  sees  anv  imported  goods)  for  everything  he 
as  to  have,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  expression  you  may  hear  on 
the  street  any  day;  that  is,  that  the  farmer  is  our  most  independent 
citizen.  Free  trade  in  his  own  products,  and  persecution  in  being 
forced  to  pay  outrageous  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  others,  has  made 
him  that.  Persecution  has  made  the  Jews  the  best  financiers  of  the 
world.  It  would  seem  to  be  too  elementary  to  sit  down,  waste  paper 
and  ink,  and  bore  one's  best  friend  with  the  argument  that  adversity 
stimulates  initiative  and  indispendence,  and  that  protection  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  all  that  makes  a  man,  but  the  CTeed  and  idiocy 
of  those  who  believe  in  protection  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  back 
to  the  very  A,  B,  C  of  political  economy  and  argue  from  that  up,  and 
even  then  self-interest  will  probably  block  all  progress,  hope  we  for 

i  ever  so  little. 

I  Although  the  average  farmer  probably  pays  a  tax  of  20  per  cent 

of  his  gross  earnings  on  the  things  he  has  to  buy,  and  although  he 
pays  the  imported  price  and  much  over,  yet  never  sees  a  piece  of  im- 
ported goods,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  injustice  put  upon  him  are  still 
so  ignorant  that  after  forty  years  of  help  from  the  pockets  of  the 
consumers,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  imported  article  is, 
as  a  rule,  far  superior  in  quality  to  the  home  product. 

There  should  be  no  compromise  about  this  fiffht.  We  should  not 
even  admit  that  protection  has  even  been  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.    It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  it  could  have 
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been,  and  all  this  talk  that  protection  has  made  this  country  great, 
but  that  it  is  a  dear  old  worn-out  coat  that  we  now  no  longer  need,  is 
the  most  sickening,  harmful,  and  costly  rot.  Protection  has  never 
done  anything  but  harm  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  from  raising 
babies,  up.  We  have  prospered  in  spite  of  it,  but  would  have  been 
many  moral  and  commercial  leagues  ahead  of  where  we  are  now  if 
we  had  never  had  it  to  carry  all  these  forty  years. 
;  This  and  these  tendencies  are  of  the  gravest  interest,  but  unlike 
"  Old  Doctor  Bryan  and  his  remedies  "  I  have  no  cure-all  to  offer 
for  their  eradication.  When  the  well-fed  and  well-protected  Pitts- 
burger  comes  to-day  to  ask  you  to  put  another  layer  of  fat  on  his 
ribs  or  to  ask  it  for  a  neighbor  who  is  too  busy  making  money  to 
come  and  g:et  it  for  himselr,  understanding,  veir  properly,  that  your 
committee  is  really  a  sort  of  a  pay  car,  etc.,  ii  you  should  be  even 
so  irreverent  as  to  joke  him  about  cutting  down  his  schedule,  he 
would  tell  you  that  he  could  not  possibly  live  without  it,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  would  be  right  about  it. 

Now,  if  we  were  four  years  hence  and  had  a  very  honest  and  de- 
termined tariff  reformer  (like,  say.  Yon  Yonson)  in  the  White 
House,  as  I  hope  to  see,  and  a  very  wise,  honest,  and  equally  deter- 
mined chairman  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  (like  yourself,  for  instance, 
as  I  hope  and  expect  to  see),  a  pair  that  would  want  to  stop  the  tax- 
ing of  the  30,000,000  unprotected  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
6,000,000  who  are  engaged  in  the  protected  industries,  j^our  task 
would  still  be  a  huge  one.  Two  bad  crop  years  about  that  time  might 
put  these  farmers  m  a  bad  way  of  meeting  the  wants  of  these  pudgy 
infants.  It  is  no  joke  that  if  the  nourishment  of  these  infants  were 
cut  off  many  of  them  would  lie  down  and  die.  Now,  before  men 
will  die  they  will  make  a  struggle,  and  your  committee's  effort  to 
frame  a  tariff  bill  that  would  give  relief  would  be  met  by  resistance 
from  a  few  friends  in  your  legislative  halls  that  would  leave  it  look- 
ing like  the  Wilson  bill. 

.  I  feel  as  sure  of  it  as  I  ever  could  of  anything  in  the  future  that 
the  protected  interests  will  continue  to  feed  on  the  unprotected  until 
the  latter  can  pay  no  longer.  No  matter  how  emphatic  an  election 
majority  might  make  it  that  Congress  must  give  relief,  I  believe  the 
"  interests  "  would  never  have  to  look  far  to  find  one  or  two  Senators 
who  would  sell  out  and  block  ihe  game.  In  any  case,  I  believe  our 
fight  from  now  on  should  take  a  nigh  plane,  and  we  should  fight 
always  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  principle  of  protection  is  wrong 
from  the  ground  up;  that  not  one  word  can  be  said  in  its  favor;  that 
it  has  cost  this  country  billions  of  dollars,  and  has  actually  hindered 
progress  in  every  line.  It  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  thousands 
of  farms  in  the  East,  and  but  for  it  the  seas  of  all  the  world  would 
be  traveled  by  American-made  ships;  that  we  would  not  still  be  con- 
fessing that  nearly  everything  we  ouy  is  better  if  it  is  imported.  If 
we  had  had  free  trade  as  near  as  possible,  our  "  home  market "  would 
now  be  staying  at  home  from  preference  not  from  force.  Why  do 
I  make  all  these  wild  statements?  Because  they  must  be  so  if  it  is 
true  that  ours  is  the  most  richly  endowed  in  natural  resources  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

If  that  is  so,  and  that  our  people  are  the  most  energetic,  from 
which  there  is  no  dissenting  voice,  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
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These  tariff  laws  cost  us  so  much,  in  so  many  thousand  ways  that 
none  know  about  except  they  who  are  concerned,  that  there  is  no  way 
of  estimating  it.  For  one  instance,  250,000  farmers  last  year  moved 
from  the  great  Northwest  into  Canada.  Why?  Because  the  land 
is  the  same  and  the  price  of  their  corn  and  wheat  are  the  same,  but 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  many  other  necessaries  are  about  one-half. 
We  invite  the  uneducated  and  speechless  foreigner  to  come  to  us; 
we  educate  his  children,  and  when  they  grow  up  and  are  first-class 
citizens  they  move  to  Canada  because  we  tax  them  out  of  the  country. 

I  didn't  intend  to  write  a  book,  and  I  haven't  said  anything  new. 
I  intended  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  believe  the  fight  should 
be  on  high  ground,  and  that  we  are  sure  to  have  a  revolution  before 
we  get  relief.  They  won't  let  go;  they  can  always  stop  any  move- 
ment against  them,  and  how  long  can  the  farmers  stana  the  racket! 
Ten  years,  twenty  i  Well,  it  is  bound  to  come,  and  you  may  live  to 
see  it 

I  may  be  a  calamity  howler,  but  the  French  would  have  been  better 
off  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  if  they  had  had  a  few; 
not  that  they  could  have  stopped  the  trouble,  but  it  would  have  given 
a  few  of  them  valuable  warning.  I  wish  you  would  read  Buckle's 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  Volume  I,  along  about  page  490. 

It  is  the  old  proposition  of  what  will  happen  when  an  irresistible 
force  meets  an  immovable  body.  One  must  admit  that  no  people  can 
stand  an  ever-increasing  tax  nor  can  they  even  stand  an  excessive 
tax  indefinitely,  and  no  one  will  contend  that  the  protected  industries 
will  ever  give  up  this  graft  willingly.  The  resistance  will  not  be 
merely  a  matter  of  an  election  or  two,  neither.  It  will  be  a  struggle 
for  life  with  them.  No  matter  how  foolish  and  unjust  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  this  artificial  support  we  have  given  them  so  long  has 
become  vitally  necessary  to  them. 

^  It  is  not  a  matter  entirely  between  the  two  great  political  parties, 
either;  the  Republican  farmers  of  the  great  West  and  all  over  the 
country  must  m  the  end  fight  for  free  trade,  and  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  South  and  elsewhere  will  oppose  it  with  all  their 
might. 

^  This  abuse  has  grown  because  not  many  can  realize  what  a  very 
rich  country  we  have,  and  it  is  natural  that  all  have  been  infected 
with  the  bug  that  protection  has  been  the  cause  of  our  prosperity 
up  to  this  point.  We  should  stop  and  think  how  many  other  useless 
taxes  the  great  wealth  of  this  country  enables  us  to  support  with  so 
little  apparent  harm.  We  thought  the  bicycle  habit  was  a  frightful 
expense.  We  had  got  used  to  the  hundred  and^fifty  millions  a  year 
spent  on  patent  medicines,  not  to  mention  the  billion  or  so  spent  on 
other  useless  medicines,  doctors,  and  lawyers;  we  did  not  remember 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  live  by  their  wits  in  a  thousand  ways 
whom  the  honest  toiler  has  to  support.  The  millions  spent  on  auto- 
mobiles is  mere  pin  money. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  sparrow  and  the  turkey 
cock,  but  an  infinitesimal  variation  and  a  tendency  operated  upon 
by  plenty  of  time  has  caused  it  all.  The  gay  boys  who  owned  France 
during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  never  had  any  such  bad  dreams  that 
would  reveal  to  them  how  their  good  times  would  culminate  in  1793. 

Nothing  but  hunger  will  cause  a  revolution  in  a  civilized  country, 
but  hunger  will  do  it,  and  do  it  every  time,  and  in  spite  of  every 
way  I  can  look  at  it'  we  are  on  the  way.    If  we  are  on  the  way  any- 
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where  we  are  siire  to  arrive  unless  something  arises  to  stop  us,  and 
nothing  of  that  kind  is  in  sight  now. 

Protection  is  either  right  or  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  which- 
ever it  is  it  has  been  that  all  the  time.  Those  of  us  who  believe  it  is 
wrong  ought  to  come  out  and  say  so.  When  we  crowd  a  protection- 
ist into  a  corner  he  will  always  say,  "  Well,  we  must  have  a  revenue." 
When  he  says  that  he  ought  to  be  followed  up  and  made  to  see  that 
he  has  given  up  the  fight,  because  we  can  have  a  tariff  for  revenue 
without  one  grain  of  protection  in  it. 

The  leader — I  hope  it  is  Yon  Yonson — ^who  is  destined  to  come 
out  and  fight  protection  to  its  extermination,  as  the  Abolitionists  did 
slavery,  will  immortalize  himself;  but  there  will  be  a  lot  of  trouble 
before  the  end  is  accomplished. 

Yours,  Geo.  S.  Brown. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Williams  present — Mr.  Williams,  repre- 
senting the  Amalgamated  Steel  Workers? 
A  VOICE.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  WHIIAH  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  OF  PITTSBUSa, 
PA.,  SEFSESENTINO  THE  AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IBON,  STEEL,  AND  TIN  WOBEEBS  OF  NOKTH  AMEBICA. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  represent  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  I  represent  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  labor  organization. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Williams,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  outfit  it  is 
you  represent,  or  whom  do  you  represent?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  represent  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  which  is  a  labor  organization. 

The  Chairman.  A  labor  union. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  on  paragraph  134, 
which  relates  to  imports  of  tin  plates,  and  specifically  to  touch  on  the 
drawback  provision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  And  I  desire,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  present  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, as  it  pertains  to  the  American  tin-plate  manufacturers  and 
the  employees  of  American  tin  mills. 

The  first  statement  that  I  have  is  one  showing  the  drawback  paid 
on  tin  and  terne  plates  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
for  each  fiscal  year  from  1902  to  1907,  inclusive ;  also  the  estimated 
number  of  boxes  of  imported  tin  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
exported  articles,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  which  Amer- 
ican laborers  would  have  received  had  this  tonnage  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.     [Reads :] 

Draicback  payments. 
Year.  Amount. 

1902 $1,  860, 104 

1903 1,820,906 

1904 1, 658, 139 

1905 2,  252,  H82 

1906 1,  788,  762 

1907 1,  525,  282 

Total 10, 911, 635 
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Based  on  the  above  payments  approximately  7,347,902  base  boxes 
of  imported  tin  plate  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  or  other 
articles  exported.  For  each  box  of  tin  plate  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  American  laborers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  wages. 
Based  on  $1.50  per  box  American  laborers  would  have  received- in 
wages  during  the  period  of  six  years  covered  by  the  above  statement 
$11,021,853. 

The  amount  of  wages  included  in  the  above  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  hot-mill  workers,  based  on  30-gauge  rates,  is  $3,430,853. 
The  amount  contributed  in  the  past  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1907,  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers in  wages  to  assist  American  tin-plate  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  imported  tin  plate  was  $282,560.36. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  intend  when 
submitting  my  brief  to  place  in  it  the  contract  which  we  entered  into 
on  this  export  plate  with  manufacturers,  it  is  your  desire  that  I 
should  do  so,  I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  an  explanation  of  what  that 
a^eement  means,  or  if  it  is  so  desired,  I  can  wait  until  I  am  through 
with  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  the  contract  and  have  it  printed  in 
the  hearings.  You  need  not  read  it  now,  but  if  the  committee  de- 
sire to  ask  any  questions  about  it  they  can  do  that  when  you  finish 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  only  possible  justification  for  continuing  the 
application  of  the  drawback  clause  to  tin  plate  is  that  the  concession 
enables  American  packers  and  can  manuiacturers  to  obtain  foreign 
trade  that  otherwise  they  would  lose.  The  present  difference  &- 
tween  the  market  value  oi  imported  tin  plate  and  domestic  tin  plate^ 
exclusive  of  duty,  would  amount  to  less  than  2  cents  on  a  5-gallon 
oil  can,  and  would  amount  to  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  cent  on  a 
1-pound  salmon  or  fruit  can.  In  many  lines  like  canned  salmon  and 
canned  fruit  this  difference  would  amount  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  valuation.    In  some  other  lines  it  might  amount  to  as  much  as  4 

fer  cent,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation, 
t  is  a  natural  inference  that  so  small  a  difference  would  not  appre- 
ciably affect  our  export  trade  in  cans  or  canned  goods. 

The  largest  benenciaries  of  the  drawback  provisions  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  as  applied  to  imported  tin  plate,  are  the  following  industries: 
Oil  refineries;  tobacco  manufacturers;  exporters  of  cottolene,  lard, 
and  canned  meats ;  fruit  and  vegetable  packers ;  salmon  and  other  fish 
canneries,  and  can  and  tinware  manufacturers  doing  an  export  trade. 

An  examination  of  reports  published  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  will  show  .that  during  the  past  six  years  a  greater 
amount  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  for  drawback  on  imported 
tin  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles  than  on  any 
other  one  item. 

Now,  I  will  give  a  statement  of  what  the  securing  of  the  export 
business  in  tin  plate  will  mean  to  the  tin-plate  workers  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  tin  plate  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  boxes. 
Using  1,000,000  boxes  as  a  basis  for  calculations,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 1,000,000  boxes  of  100-pound  plate  equals  50,000  tons;  hot-mill 
products  per  week,  40,000 ;  hot-mill  products  per  month,  100  tons; 
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hot-mill  products  for  ten  months,  1,600  tons.  Fifty  thousand  tons 
divided  by  1,600  equals  31J.  In  other  words,  it  will  take  31  mills 
running  full  time  for  ten  months  to  make  the  1,000,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  count  it  for  twelve  months?  What 
makes  you  take  only  ten  months  instead  of  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  idea,  Mr.  Clark,  in  using  ten  months  as  the 
basis  is  the  fact  that  iron  workers  do  not  as  a  rule  work  more  than 
ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  repairs  to  make 
and  breakages  to  contend  with,  and  so  far  as  tin-plate  works  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  not  had  sufficient  business  in  recent  years  to  run  the 
entire  volume  of  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  the  business,  they  would  run  only  ten 
months,  even  barring  these  accidents  and  brealcages,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  But  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  tin-plate  work  thev  can  only  work  on  one  turn  six  days  and 
another  turn  five  days,  "fhe  day  turn  works  six  days,  and  the  turn 
that  follows  in  the  afternoon  works  five  days,  and  the  turn  that  comes 
on  in  the  evening  works  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  all  the  factories  suspend  during  the  sum- 
mer for  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  according  to  the  amount  of  repairs  they  have 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Three  or  four  weeks,  or  four  or  fi^ve  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  two  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  turn  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams.  The  tin-plate  workers,  Mr.  Cockran,  work  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  work  in  consecutive  shifts.  One  comes  out  at  6 
4)'clock  in  the  morning  and  works  until  2  in  the  afternoon.  That  con- 
stitutes a  turn.  The  next  comes  on  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
works  up  to  10  o'clock  at  night.  That  constitutes. the  second  turn, 
and  the  next  comes  on  at  10  o'clock  at  night  and  works  until  6  the 
next  morning.    That  is  the  third  turn. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  a  detachment? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.     Three  8-hour  shifts. 

Mr.  Clark.  "  Turn  "  and  "  shift  "  and  "  tour  "  have  all  been  used 
here  interchangeably. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  all  mean  the  same  thing,  practically. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  reason  you  have  five  days  instead  of  six  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  go  to  work  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  first  turn  on  Saturday  morning  completes  the 
week's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  hot-mill  rate  on  100-pound  plate  is  $9.76  per 
ton,  or  $488,000  on  50,000  tons.  The  hot-mill  workmen,  however, 
are  not  the  only  beneficiaries,  as  it  will  give  an  ordinary  sheet-bar 
mill  twenty-three  weeks'  work  at  six  days  per  week. 

I  want  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  1  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  this  committee  and  I  have  heard  manufacturers  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  ore  is  worth  $1  per  ton  at  the  mine,  but  I  base  the  f  ol- 
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lowing  calculation  on  ore  at  50  cents  per  ton.  It  will  require  from 
56,000  to  57,500  ton»  of  pig  iron,  or  six  months'  work  of  a  400-ton 
blast  furnace.  To  follow  the  1,000,000  boxes  from  the  ore  mine, 
where  the  ore  is  worth  about  50  cents  per  ton,  or  $50,000,  to  the  fin- 
ished product,  it  would  be  worth  for  export  purposes  about  $3  per 
box,  or  $3,000,000,  a  difference  of  $2,950,000,  about  $2,200,000  of 
which,  after  allowing  for  the  pig  tin,  will  go  to  the  American  work- 
men, manufacturers,  railroads,  and  vessel  companies,  but  all  of  which 
at  present  is  absorbed  by  the  foreign  competitors.  One  million  five 
hundred  thousand  boxes  will  keep  220  mills  in  full  operation  for  a 
period  of  seven  and  one-half  weeks  or  35  mills  in  constant  operation 
for  a  period  of  forty-seven  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tin-plate  mills  of  the  United  States 
have  not  operated  during  the  past  year  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
their  total  capacity,  for  want  of  business,  we  petition  your  honorable 
body  to  recommend  the  abrogation  of  the  drawback  agreement  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  duty  sufficient  to  enable  American  manufac- 
turers and  workmen  not  only  to  make  the  plate  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  that  used  for  reexport  purposes  also.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  would  demoralize  the  tin-plate  industry 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  with  the  amount  paid  by  our  largest  for- 
eim  competitor. 

1  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  gather  together  some  sta- 
tistics on  the  wages  paid  by  our  greatest  competitor,  which  is  Wales, 
compared  with  tne  amount  that  the  American  workmen  receive  in 
the  tin-plate  mills  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  these  or  to  just  give  the  total. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  them  read. 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  Very  well.  This  is  a  comparative  statement,  show- 
ing the  rates  and  earnings  of  tin-plate  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  Wales.  It  covers  a  statement  both  of  tonnage  and  day  rates 
in  Wales  compared  with  the  tonnage  and  day  rates  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  United  States  the  roller  receives  $2.25  per  gross  ton  and 
in  Wales  $1.38,  or  in  other  words  there  is  a  differential  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  of  87  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  workman  in  this  country  gets  87 
cents  more? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  87  cents  per  ton  more  than  they  get  in 
Wales.  The  (Joubler  receives  $1.44  in  the  United  States  and  in  Wales 
he  receives  $1.11,  or  a  difference  of  33  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  worked  out  what  that  would  be  per  day  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  these  statistics  first. 

Mr.  Williams.  These  are  simply  the  tonnage  rates,  and  I  expect 
in  the  next  statement  that  I  will  make  to  show  the  differences  pre- 
vailing between  the  men  w^ho  work  by  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  it  all  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactlv  what 
Mr.  Williams  is  stating,  the  same  as  Mr.  Gaines  is  asking.  \^ou  are 
stating  the  difference  in  the  daily  wage? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  This  is  the  difference  compared  with  the 
tonnage  of  the  men. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  this  last  branch  of  workmen? 

Mr.  WiuLiAMS.  The  doubler.  Now  the  heater  receives  $1.47  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Wales  he  receives  $1.04. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  he  get  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  dollar  and  forty-seven  cents,  and  in  Wales 
$1.04.    The  catcher  receives  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  catcher. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  give  the  difference  on  heaters. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  43  cents  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The 
catcher  receives  $1.10  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Wales  he  receives 
51  cents.  The  shear  man  in  the  United  States  receives  40  cents,  and 
in  Wales  he  receives  44  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  me  that  again — 40  cents  here,  and  44  cents  in 
Wales.    He  gets  more  in  Wales  than  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  miracle.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Total  received  in  the  United  States,  $5.28  per  ton 
more  than  in  Wales  on  tonnage  rates. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  one  man? 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  1  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  wages  are  $5.28  a  ton  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  is  a  difference  of 
$5.26  per  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  $5.28. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  mind  my  interrupting  you  to  explain 
those  figures? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  If  the  committee  has  no  objection,  I  would 
be  glad  to  hand  you  this  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  only  makes  $2.G0. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here  is  a  difference  of  87  and  33  and  43  and  59  one 
way  and  a  difference  the  other  way  of  4  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  given  the  entire  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  more  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  out  that  4  cents  in  favor  of  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  United  States  we  have  one  more 
man  employed  around  the  rolls,  which  we  call  a  rougher.  He  re- 
ceives 97  cents  per  ton  in  the  United  States.  They  do  not  employ 
a  rougher  in  the  mills  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  custom 
there,  ever  since  the  tin  plate  has  had  its  inception  there,  that  the 
roller  does  that  work  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  American  mill  there  is  a  special  workman  to  do 
the  work  that  is  required  of  these  others  to  do  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Williams.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  understand  why  that  would  happen.  He  works 
cheaper  than  the  other  man. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  this  last  crowd? 

Mr.  Williams.  Roughers;  r-o-u-g-h-e-r-s. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  we  have  a  doubler's  helper  that  we  do  not 
have  in  Wales.    He  receives  68  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  kind  of  a  man  does  that  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thej  do  not  have  them  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  this  helper? 

Mr.  Williams.  Sixty-eight  cents.  Now,  we  have  another  helper, 
the  heater's  helper,  who  in  the  United  States  receives  73  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  is  a  heater's  helper. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  gets  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  Seventy-three  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  do  not  have  him  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  heater  does  the  work  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  explanation  of  having  these  two  extra  men  is 
that  they  are  not  skilled  workmen,  and  it  is  an  economy  to  employ 
them  to  do  this  work  which  in  Wales  the  skiUed  man  himself  is  re- 
quired to  do? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  the  heater's  helper  and  the  doubler's  helper 
and  the  rougher  are  all  practically  skilled  men.  You  know  we  turn 
out  a  larger  output  in  this  country  than  in  Wales,  even  when  you 
count  the  extra  number  of  men  we  have  in  the  plants. 

Now  we  have  another  extra  man  whom  we  call  the  screwboy 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  schoolboy?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  have  to  spell  that  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  does  he  get  to  keep  him  from  playing  hookey? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  really  men,  but  the  term  is  brought  over 
here  from  Wales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Williams.  Seventy-two  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  same  man  used  in  the  Wales  mills? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  employed  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  has  been  banished  from  Wales? 

Mr.  WiLLiAMjs.  They  never  used  them  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  never  have  used  them  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  why  or  how  did  the  term  get  here  from  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  original  tin  workers  came  from  Wales  and  they 
brought  the  term  with  them.    It  originated  with  them,  I  suppose. 
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(Following  is  the  table  used  by  Mr.  Williams:) 

Comparative  statement  showing  rates  and  earnings  of  tin-plate  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Wales. 


[Rate  per  gross  ton.] 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

Differential. 

Occupation. 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

Roller 

$2.25 
.97 

1.44 
.68 

1.47 
.73 

1.10 
.40 
.72 

^.88 

$0.87 
.97 
.83 
.68 
.43 
.78 
.69 

Soufirher                      _  —               _  _      __         _  - 

^ 

Doubler . 

Helper 

Heater 

Helper .*_    

Shearman "_.'-.r-"- "_-"_'_"_'___.'_ _"— 

Screw  boy 

1.11 
.... 

.44 



$576* 

.72 

TotaL-    

9.70 

4.48 

6.82 

.04 

Total  differential  In  favor  of  United  States,  $5.28  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  next  statement  I  have  the  headings  here: 
"Occupation,"  "United  States"  and  "Wales,"  the  "Differential  in 
the  United  States  "  and  the  "  Differential  in  Wales,"  giving  the  rates 

ger  dav.  The  first  is  cutting  and  delivering  bars  in  the  United 
tates-^^ — 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  just  give  us  the  differential  and  the  fig- 
ures, too?    This  is  cutting  bars? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  cutting  and  delivering.  In  the  United  States 
they  receive,  per  day,  $1.86.  In  Wales  they  receive  73  cents.  The  dif- 
ferential in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  $1.13.  The  openers  in  the 
United  States  receive  $2.82.  In  Wales  they  receive  $1.33,  or  a  differ- 
ential in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $1.49.  The  scrap  boy — ^they 
haven't  any  in  Wales,  but  they  have  one  in  the  American  mills,  and 
he  receives  28  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Scrap  boy  ?  Did  that  term  develop  over  there,  too,  or 
in  transit  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Pickling  foreman 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pickling?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  from  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  that  is  American.  In  the  United  States  he 
receives  $3.10,  in  Wales  $1.19,  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  of  $1.91.    Pickling  assistant,  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Griggs.  What? 

Mr.  Williams.  Pickling  assistant.  He  receives  $2.29  in  the  United 
States;  in  Wales  he  receives  36  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.93. 
Swilling 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Swilling?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  swilling;  s-w-i-1-l-i-n-g. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  feeding  the  hogs,  is  it  not?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  in  Wales  thev  receive  36  cents  a  day. 
We  haven't  any  swillers  in  the  United^  States,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  you  have  not. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Annealer 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which? 

Mr.  WiLLLAMS.  Annealer;  in  the  United  States  he  receives  $4.23; 
in  Wales,  $1.61,  or  a  differential  of  $2.62  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Helpers  in  the  United  States,  $1.73;  in  Wales,  $1.02,  or  a 
difference  of  71  cents.     Cold  roll  foreman 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  CJold  roll  foreman. 

Mr.  Griggs.  CJold  roll  foreman? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  United  States  he  receives  $3.37 ;  in  Wales, 
97  cents,  a  difference  of  $2.40. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Wales  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ninety-seven  cents.  Boy  rollers,  United  States, 
$2.67;  in  Wales,  86  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Boy  rollers — they  roll  the  boys?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Are  they  boys  who  roll,  or  boys  who  are  rolled? 
[Laughter.] 

Air.  WiLLiA3is.  It  is  in  the  tin-plate  department,  where  they  come 
in  to  get  the  gloss  on  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  they  get  $2.67  a  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  boys,  or  men? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  practically  men,  but  the  term  is  "boy 
rollers."    It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  boys  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  they  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Williams.  Around  18  and  21;  but  there  are  men  40  and  60 
years  of  age  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Repeat  that  item  as  to  boy  rollers  in  the  United 
States  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  fhe  United  States.  $2.67;  in  Wales,  36  cents,  or 
a  diflferential  of  $2.31.  Catchers,  United  States,  $2.41;  Wales,  82 
cents,  making  a  differential  of  $2.09. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  Wales  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thirty-two  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  $2.41  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  Greasers,  $1.60  in  the  United  States;  in 
Wales,  32  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.18.  White  plate  weigher — ^we 
haven't  anv  white  plate  weigher  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
them  in  Wales,  and  they  pay  them  77  cents  a  day. 

In  the  tinning  department  the  following  wages  prevail :  Tinners  in 
the  United  States  receive  $2.78;  in  Wales,  $1.68,  or  a  differential  of 
SI. 10.  Risers — and  we  know  them  as  wash  men  in  the  United 
States — the  risers  are  wash  men.  In  the  United  States  they  receive 
S1.S2;  in  Wales,  $1.68,  a  differential  of  14  cents.  Grease  boys  in 
Wales  receive  66  cents. 

Mr.  (triggs.  Give  the  United  States  first. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  not  any  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vhat  ^o  they  get? 
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Mr.  Williams.  They  get  56  cents  in  Wales.  Bran — ^what  is  meant 
by  that  term  is  the  person  who  puts  the  bran  on  the  plate  to  make  the 
polish 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  B-r-a-n. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  about  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  United  States  he  receives  $1.86;  in  Wales, 
30  cents,  a  differential  of  $1.56.  Laborer,  in  the  United  States,  $1.55 ; 
in  Wales,  73  cents,  a  differential  of  82  cents.  Fireman,  United 
States,  $2.10;  in  Wales,  73  cents,  a  differential  of  $1.37.  Sorters, 
United  States,  $1.18 ;  Wales,  $1.45,  a  differential  in  favor  of  Wales  of 
27  cents.  Reckoners,  in  the  United  States,  $1.90 ;  in  Wales,  36  cents, 
a  differential  of  $1.54.  Boxers,  in  the  United  States,  $2.23 :  in  Wales, 
81  cents,  a  differential  of  $1.42. 

That  covers  the  tinning  department.  Now,  we  have  the  general 
positions  in  the  tin-plate  mill. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  what  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  general  positions.  Roll  turner,  United  States, 
$3.70;  Wales,  $2.42;  a  differential  of  $1.28.  Tin-house  foreman^ 
$4.81  in  the  United  States,  $2.02  in  Wales;  a  differential  of  $2.79. 
Engineers,  $2.64  in  the  United  States,  $1.19  in  Wales,  or  a  differ- 
ential of  $1.45. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  it  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  dollar  and  nineteen  cents.  Fireman,  $1.87  in 
the  United  States;  in  Wales,  81  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.06. 
Blacksmith,  $2.75  in  the  United  States  and  $1.19  in  Wales,  or  a  dif- 
ferential of  $1.56.  Helper,  $1.70  in  the  United  States;  in  Wales,  73 
cents,  or  a  differential  of  97  cents.  Bricklayers,  $4.05  in  the  United 
States,  $1.19  in  Wales. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  did  you  say  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Four  dollars  and  five  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  how  much  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  dollar  and  nineteen  cents,  or  a  differential  of 
$2.86.  Helpers,  $1.50  in  the  United  States,  ?3  cents  in  Wales;  a 
differential  of  77  cents. 

Now,  they  have  an  engine  driver  in  Wales  that  drives  one  of  these 
little  small  engines,  w-hat  we  term  "  dinkey  engines,"  around  the 
works.    He  is  diarged  up.    He  receives  60  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  ou  have  the  engine,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  railroad  companies  usually  do  all  the  sw^itch- 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  an  engine  for  putting  the  product  out  on  the 
tracks? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  The  engine  driver  I  have  just  given  you. 
The  next  is  millwright 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Millwright.  In  the  United  States  he  receives  $2.13 ; 
in  Wales,  $2.02,  a  differential  of  11  cents.  Carpenter,  in  the  United 
Statas,  $2.16;  in  Wales,  97  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.19.  Laborers, 
$1.50  in  the  United  States;  in  Wales,  73  cents,  or  a  differential  of  77 
cents.  Superintendent,  in  the  United  States  he  receives  $14.42  and  in 
Wales  he  receives  $4.04,  or  a  differential  of  $10.38. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Fourteen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents  per  week,  I 
suppose? 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  $14.42  per  day. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  mean  the  superintendent  gets  $14.42? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual 
wages  paid  to  the  superintendents  in  a  20-mill  plant.  Bookkeeper, 
in  the  United  States,  receives  $5.76;  in  Wales,  $1.62,  a  differential 
of  $4.14.  General  clerk,  $3.27  in  the  United  States,  $1.34  in  Wales, 
making  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $1.93.  Time- 
keeper, United  States,  $1.54;  Wales,  81  cents,  or  a  total  differential 
of  73  cents. 

That  concludes  that  statement. 

(Following  is  the  statement  in  full :) 


Rate  per  day. 

Occnpation. 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

$0.73 
1.33 

Differential. 

Catting  and  del  bars 

$1.80 
2.82 

$1.18 

1.49 

.28 

1.91 

1.93 

Openers 

Scrap  boy 

$0.28 

Pfrklinff  foreman 

PIckMng  assfatant 

SwDling _. 

3.10 
2.20 

1.19 
.36 
.86 
1.61 
1.02 
.»7 
.36 
.32 
.32 
.77 

1.08 
1.68 
..^.6 
.30 
.73 
.73 
1.45 
.36 
.81 

2.42 
2.02 
1.19 

.81 
1.19 

.73 
1.19 

.73 

.60 

78G 

Annealer 

4.23 
1.73 
3.87 
2.e7 
2.41 
1.50 

2.62 
.71 
2.40 
2.31 
2.09 

Helpers _ _. 

Cold  roll  foreman 



Boy  rollerft 

Catchers 

Greasers 

1.18 

White  plate  weigher 

.77 

Tinning: 

Tinners 

2.78 
1.82 

1.10 

Grease  boys.  - 

.14    ... 

.56 

Bran 

1.86 
1..% 
2.10 
1.18 
1.90 
2.23 

3.70 
4.81 
2.64 
1.87 
2.75 
1.70 
4.0G 
1.50 

1.56 

.82 

1.37 

i'54" 

Laborer 

Fireman.    .. 

Sorters 

.27 

Reckoners    _ 

B'^xers 

1.42 
1.28 

General: 

Roll  turner    _ 

Tin  house  foreman 

2.79 
1.45 
1.06 
1.56 

.97 
2.86 

.77 




Engineers— 

Fireman.  .  _    _      _ 

Blacksmith. 

lle'per 



Bricklayers 

Heli»cr.i _ 

" reo 

Kng^lneer    --           -      - 

Driver _ 

Millwright 

Can»enter _ 

Laborers 

2.13 
2.16 
1.50 
14.42 
5.76 
3.27 
1.54 

2.02 

.97 

.73 

4.04 

1.62 

1.34 

.81 

.11 
1.19 

.77 
10.38 
4.14 
1.93 

.73 



8iii*e"lntendent_ 

Bo  tkkeeper. .-    - 

General  cferk 

Timekeeper 

Total - - - 

95.20 

40.33 

67.71 

2.84 

Net  differential  on  day  rates  In  favor  of  United  States,  .?.~>4.87. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  Have 
you  anytliing  showing  liow  much  the  output  of  each  one  of  these  dif- 
ferent chis.«<es  of  men  is,  per  day,  in  tons  or  pounds? 

Mr.  WiLLLVMS.  Yes,  sir.     I  can  give  you  that  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  stated  in  your  statistics? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  file  a  brief 
with  this  committee  in  which  all  that  information  will  be  fully  gone 
into  and  given  to  this  committee  in  detail. 
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The  Chairman.  And  can  you  give  it  in  the  gross,  stating  the  out- 
put of  the  mill  per  day  in  finished  plate,  and  stating  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  on  the  per  diem  basis  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  that  and  as  much  other 
information  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  did  you  get  these  figures  from  as  to  foreign 
cost? 

Mr.  Wiu^iAMs.  We  obtained  these  figures  from  a  statement  which 
was  issued  in  the  year  1892  through  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States  who  was  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  Wales,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  later  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  scale  that  they  worked  on  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  practically  the  same  scale  as  they  are  worldng  on  to-day ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  known  as  the  1874  list. 

The  Chairman.  What  evidence  have  you  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  evidence  is  I  have  the  scale  here  in  my  pocket 
of  the  wages  paid  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  of  the  scales  which  I  have  here  is  the  scale 
that  ends  on  June  30  of  next  year,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Fixed  by  what  authority? 

Mr.  Williams.  Between  representatives  of  labor  organizations  and 
the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  In  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Wales. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  copy  of  that  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Wiu^iAMS.  Yes,  sir.     I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  that  scale  that  you  have  given  was  the  scale 
of  1874? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  known  as  that,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  still  in  force? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  I  have  the  scale  of  prices  right  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  the  American  scale  of  prices. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  scale  of  prices  paid  in  Wales  now  is  known 
as  the  1874  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  seem  to  be  trying  very  intelligently  to  give  us 
information.  How  does  it  happen,  when  you  strike  one  of  those 
workmen  over  there  where  we  have  none  similar  here,  that  his  wage 
is  a  pretty  high  wage ;  that  is,  it  is  much  higher  than  somebody  else 
over  there  where  we  have  got  something  equal  to  the  same  man  over 
here  ?  Now,  the  greaser,  for  instance,  gets  a  good  deal  more  pay,  I 
think,  in  Wales,  than  several  of  the  other  men  you  mentioned,  but 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  a  greaser  here.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  It  all  depends  on  tlie  method  of  operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  happens  that  when  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  a  man  who  corresponds  to  the  particular  work- 
man in  Wales,  he  gets  a  very  fair  wage,  and  when  we  have  a  cor- 
responding one  here,  that  workman  gets  a  lower  wage. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  endeavored  so  far  as  I  could  to  give  you  the 
correct  data,  as  near  as  I  could  possibly  get  it. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  not  disputing  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  this  data  was  taken  from  the  consular  report 
that  was  ^ven  in  one  of  the  trade  papers  in  1892.  The  scale  that 
prevailed  m  Wales  then  is  practically  the  scale  they  are  working  on 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  the  work  of  a  greaser  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  do  not  have  a  greaser  here.  One  of  the  other 
jobs  does  the  work.    The  work  is  distributed  differently. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  different  distribution  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  what  class  of  workmen  here 
did  the  work  of  greasers  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  method  is  different,  and  this  work  is  divided 
up  among  some  of  the  jobs  already  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  different  methods  of  making  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Have  they  copied  our  methods  since  1892  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  are 
adopting  American  ways  in  making  tin  plate  now. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  greaser? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflections  on  your  testimony. 
I  think  you  are  very  luminous  about  it,  but  the  peculiar  discrepancy 
that  struck  my  mind  was  that  when  there  was  a  particular  person 
over  there  under  a  particular  name  doing  a  thing  that  we  had  no 
corresponding  man  for  he  seemed  to  get  a  good  deal  higher  wage  in 
Wales  than  the  man  in  Wales  gets  where  he  has  a  corresponding  com- 
petitor in  the  United  States,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  his 
wages  should  shoot  up  just  at  the  very  moment  when  there  was  no 
one  corresponding  to  him  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  given  us,  Mr.  Williams,  in  one  set  of 
figures,  statistics  showing  the  relative  cost  per  ton,  and  in  the  next 
set  of  figures,  which  you  put  under  the  head  of  "  Tinning  depart- 
ment," you  have  given  us  day  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  the  same  character  of  work  that  is  performed 
by  both  classes? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  the  same  character  of  work.  Of 
course,  it  all  goes  to  the  production  of  tin. 

Mt.  CocKRAN.  I  understand ;  but  those  employees  whose  wages  you 
have  given  on  the  computation  of  what  is  paid  to  them  per  ton  are  not 
the  same  class  that  you  have  mentioned  when  you  gave  us  the  day's 
-wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  In  the  tinning  department,  for  instance, 
those  are  the  men  that  put  the  coating  on  the  backplates. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  paid  by  the  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  other  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the 
product  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr,  Williams.  That  is,  the  rollers? 

Mr.  (jOCKMAN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Williams.  They  heat  the  sheet  bar  and  reduce  it  to  the  back- 
plate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  paid  for  what  they  do  in  the  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  they  are  paid  by  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  sometime  ago  in  the  estimated  differ- 
ence in  cost  that  the  total  difference  in  cost  was  $5.28  per  ton,  but  that 
referred  merely  to  those  men  who  are  being  paid  by  the  ton,  or  did 
it  refer  to  the  entire  difference  in  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  refers  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  total  differential  between  the  American  cost 
of  labor  and  the  Welsh  cost  of  labor,  everything  included,  in  a  ton  of 
tin  plate  is  $5.28? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  would  not  presume  to  stand  up  here 
and  tell  you  what  it  costs  to  make  a  ton  of  tin  plate,  because  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  that.  I  merely  want  to  find 
out  the  difference  in  labor  cost. 

Mr.  WilliAms.  This  is  merely  a  comparison  of  the  cost  between 
Wales  and  the  United  States,  and  it  pertains  to  men  working  on  the 
tonnage  basis. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  $5.28  which  you  said  was  the  differen- 
tial of  the  total  cost  did  not  apply  to  day  wages,  but  only  to  the 
tonnage  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  only  to  the  tonnage  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  anything  there  to  show  the  difference 
per  ton  in  day  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  sir.  We  did  not  have  sufficient  notice  to  get 
the  statistics  up  in  greater  detail,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  get 
you  the  information  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Williams,  on  the 
fact  that  you  are  the  one  witness  who  has  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee with  definite  figures  and  a  wage  scale.  I  think  most  of  the 
other  witnesses  have  been  guessing  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  some  distinctly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Xow,  I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Williams,  as  to  these 
rollers,  as  to  whom  you  gave  the  differential  of  87  cents  in  favor  of 
this  country;  how  many  tons  do  they  produce  a  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  not  any  limit  here  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  about. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  the  80-gauge  basis,  which  is  a  standard  gauge, 
I  suppose  they  turn  out  from  50.000  to  00,000  pounds  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  a  man  produce  per  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  in  another  way.  A 
roller  gets  a  differential  in  his  fnvor  of  87  cents.  IIow  much  does  he 
actually  make  for  a  day's  wage  if  he  works  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  the  figures,  but  I  would 
suppose  he  would  make  anywhere  from  $5.50  to  $0  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  rejison  I  want  to  know  tliis  information  is 
because  this  wage  question  is  a  very  important  one,  and  the  question 
is  whether  it  is  a  reasonable  wage;  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
you  are  getting.  Now,  as  to  the  doublers,  the  differential  in  their 
favor  is  33  cents;  but  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  wages  they  receive? 
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Mr.  WniLiAMS.  The  tonnage  varies,  and  I  could  not  give  you  the 
actual  amount.  While  one  man  in  one  place  would  make  $4  a  day, 
in  another  mill  he  would  not  make  the  same  output,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  doublers,  you  say,  would  run  rrom  $3.50 
to  $4? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  depends  on  efficiency  entirely. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Now,  as  to  the  heater,  the  differential  was  43 
cents,  and  you  said  the  day's  wage  there  was  about  $4? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.     That  is  about  what  the  doubler  receives. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  catcher  would  receive  what? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  $2.75  to  $3  a  day,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  shearmen ;  as  to  them  the  differential  is 
in  favor  of  Wales.    'WTiat  does  the  American  shearman  get  per  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  he  would  average  $3  a  day.  I  want  to 
say  that  those  are  approximate  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  I  am  familiar  with  work  in 
mills  of  that  kind,  and  I  know  that  the  figures  are  always  approxi- 
mate, because  the  work  of  the  mill  and  the  work  of  the  man  may  not 
be  continuous.  But,  then,  you  know  in  a  general  way  what  a  man 
of  that  kind  will  make? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  on  the  safe  side  in  what  I  am  giv- 
inff  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  roughers;  what  is  their  daily 
wage? 

Mr.  Wn.LiAM8.  Their  daily  wage  in  tin  mills,  I  think,  is  about  33 
per  cent  of  the  rollers'  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  that  make  it  per  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  can  just  figure  on  what  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  about  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  I  guess  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  rollers  you  gave  at  $6,  and  33  per  cent  of  that 
"would  be  a  third,  or  $2;  but  you  think  it  is  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  would  you  say,  then  ? 
*  Mr.  Williams.  $2.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  helpers. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  helpers  would  receive  $2.40  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  heater  helpers? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  the  same,  $2.40. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  screw  boj? 

Mr.  Williams.  His  wages  approximate  about  the  same  as  the 
helper's. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  balance  of  the  wages  you  gave  work  on 
the  daily  scale? 

Mr.  TVilliams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  wages  that  go  into  a  ton  of  tin  plate — 
you  gave  us  the  amount  of  wage  scale — that  is,  the  total  scale — as  a 
differential  of  $5.28.  Will  the  wage  scale  of  the  cost  be  more  or  less 
than  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  amount  to  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  do  you  think  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  You  can  just  figure;  the  differential  would  be 
$64.87  on  day  rates  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  per  day  on  the  various  jobs  enumerated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  tonnage  would  that  mill  have? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  output  in  Wales  is  calculated  at  about  44 
boxes  per  turn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  this  country  it  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  would  turn  out  more  than  that,  but  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  figures  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  be  double  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no — I  would  rather  not  pass  upon  that  because 
1  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  exact  figures,  but  I  will  give  you 
the  exact  figures  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  making  this  differential  on  tonnage  rates,  you  have 
to  add  four  men  over  here  in  order  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  we  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say  you  use  four  men  that  are  not  used  in 
Wales,  and  add  their  wages  to  the  wage  of  the  differential  in  order 
to  make  your  differential  of  $5.28.  You  give  the  differential  of 
rollers  at  87  cents;  doublers,  33  cents;  heaters,  43  cents;  catchers,  59 
cents,  and  shear  men,  4  cents,  which  makes  $2.'20  differential.  Now% 
you  add  on  the  wage  of  the  roughers,  the  helpers,  and  the  screw  bo3''S 
m  order  to  make  your  differential  of  $5.28,  and  these  last  four  are 
not  employed  in  the  mills  in  AVales  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  use  more  men  in  order  to  make  a  bigger 
differential? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  No;  that  is  on  account  of  the  quantity  in  the 
mills 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  talking  about  your  testimony.  I  do  not  care 
what  you  do  in  the  mills.  You  use  four  new  men  in  order  to  make  a 
big  differential  on  the  tonnage  basis  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  method  of  operating  in  Wales  is  not  exactly 
the  method  of  operating  here,  but  the  only  difference  is  that  we  ufe 
more  men  in  the  operation  in  the  United  States  than  we  do  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  is  it  fair  to  add  these  four  men  that  are  not 
used  in  Wales  at  all,  in  order  to  make  a  differential? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is,  most  assuredly,  because  the  wages  of  those 
men  enter  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  it  enters  into  the  cost,  but  it  does  not  enter 
into  a  question  of  wage  scale,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  right  there  whether  the  work  done 
by  these  four  men  is  done  in  Wales  by  the  day  by  any  of  f hese  men 
that  you  have  named  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  done  there,  then,  by  the  men  that  you  quote  as 
paid  so  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  give  the  entire  number  employed  here 
by  the  ton  and  there  by  the  ton,  and  all  together  they  perform  sim- 
ilar work  in  making  the  tin  plates? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  perform  the  same  work  or  just  similar 
work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Similar  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  the  men  in  Wales  that  is  done  by  the  men  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  admit  that  they  do  turn  out  a  larger  output 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  mention  that  in  your  summary  of  ex- 
pense of  computing  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  my  summary  I  did  not  give  the  cost  per  ton.  I 
stated  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  give  the  labor  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  to  this  committee  some 
information  bearing  on  the  relative  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Wales 
compared  with  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  committee  to  understand  that,  don't  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  output? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMs.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  10  men  paid  $20  a  day  would  produce  a  quantity 
represented  by  100,  and  10  men  paid  $15  a  day  would  produce  a  quan- 
tity represented  by  50,  or  one-half  of  100,  then  the  wage  for  the  10 
men  for  the  fifteen  days  would  be.  greater  than  that  for  the  10  men 
paid  for  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  said  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  present  such 
figures  to  tliis  committee ;  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  exact  amount 
turned  out  in  Wales,  and  therefore  I  could  not  make  a  comparison 
along  that  line.  • 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  didn't  you  state  that  the  story  was  not  com- 
plete, because  you  did  not  loiow  the  difference,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  favor  of  the  output  of  the  American  laborer? 
What  is  the  difference  in  what  the  manufacturer,  the  producer,  gets 
in  AVales  as  compared  with  what  the  manufacturer  or  producer  gets 
in  the  United  States  for  this  same  labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  those  fig- 
ures, and  I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  present  my  brief  I  will 
endeavor  to  cover  that  position  very  clearly  and  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  stated  that  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  AVjlll\:m8.  Yes;  if  the  figures  are  obtainable  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  at  present  is  practically 
a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not,  the  revenue  being  very  small?  I  am 
referring  to  the  importation  of  these  sheets. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  present  they  can  only  bring 
them  in  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  producer 
in  this  country  has  practically  a  monopoly  all  over  the  balance  of 
the  United  States?    Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  WiLLiA^rs.  I  have  some  figuras  covering  a  period  from  1904 
to  1907. 
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Mr.  Randell.  But  could  you  not  answer  my  question  "  yes  "  or 
"no?" 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  answer  by  giving  those  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  can  you  not  answer  "  yes  "  or  "•  no  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  sav,  Mr.  Randell,  that  he  has  not  taken 
up  that  subject  yet,  and,  I  understand,  is  not  through  with  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Randell.  Oh,  I  thought  the  witness  was  through  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  No;   I  am  not  through  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  complete  your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  fully  17,000  people  employed  directly  in 
the  tin-plate  factories  of  the  United  States,  receiving  $12,376,000  a 
year  in  wages  (year  estimated  at  260  working  daj^s) ;  the  number  is 
still  larger  of  those  employed  in  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore  and 
coal  mines,  box  factories,  acid  works,  machine  shops,  and  minor  in- 
dustries engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  tin-plate  works,  and 
the  employment  of  all  these  would  be  seriously  curtailed  by  a  change 
of  duty  injurious  to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

British  tin  plates  in  the  United  Stages. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  customs  drawback  system  in 
the  United  States  works  out  in  practice,  the  British  consul  in  New 
York  supplies  figures  referring  to  the  tin-plate  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  four  years  1904-1907.  The  first  column 
shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  imported  and  paying  duty  and  the 
second  column  shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback. 


Year  ending  June  30— '  Imported.     Exported.      Year  ending  June  30—  !  Imported.     Exported. 


Pounds.         Pounds.     '  '     Pounds.        Pounds. 

1004. — 126,959,000     lll.fi.-j^.:r»2      1906 120,841,000  ,     120,465,346 

1906 I  161,410,000     151, 677,870      1907.-_ 141,766,000  i     102,712,680 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  which  was  imported  was  re- 
exported and  the  drawback  received  on  it?  Please  give  the  total  for 
the  four  years  . 

Mr.  Williams.  From  the  table  that  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  four  years  550.076,000  pounds  weight  of  imported  tin  plate 
paid  duty  and  480,504,197  pounds  were  reexported,  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  being  refunded.  The  duty  on  tin  plates  under  the  tariff  being 
li  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  actually  paid  was  only  one-hundredth 
of  1^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  that  has  been 
received  by  the  committee  referring  to  you,  Mr.  Williams,  and  I 
want  to  read  it  to  you,  because  it  wifl  go  into  the  record,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  what- 
ever statement  in  regard  to  it  that  you  may  desire  to  make.  The 
letter  purports  to  come  from  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  of  the  United 
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States,  326  Fourth  avenue,  room  56,  Shannon  Building,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.     [Reads:] 

The  United  Sons  of  Vixcan  of  the  United  States, 

Hoou  56  Shannon  Building,  326  Fourth  Avenue, 

Pittsburg,  Pa,,  November  26th,  1908. 
To  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sirs  :  We,  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  -the  only  organized  body  of  mill 
workers  in  the  Greater  Pittsburg  (with  the  exception  ©f  60  financial  sup- 
porters of  the  Amalgamated  Association)  can  not  allow  P.  J.  McArdle  and 
John  Williams,  officials  of  the  A.  A.,  to  jibrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
misrepresent  organized  mill  workers  of  this  great  iron  center,  Pittsburg,  before 
your  honorable  body,  especially  in  advocacy  of  the  retention  of  a  high  protective 
tarllT,  a  thing  that  they,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  endeavored  to  totally  destroy 
by  their  undivide<l  support  of  Sam.  Gompers  in  his  endeavor  to  elect  Bryan  to 
the  Pr€si4eney  of  the  United  States,  a  man  whose  ambitions  were  and  are  to 
destroy  all  tariflf  protection.  An  official  of  the  A.  A.  went  so  far  as  to  make 
Btump  speeches  In  favor  of  Bryan  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  then  note  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  copartners  delegating  to  themselves  the  authority  to  represent 
mill  workers  before  your  honorable  body  with  whom  they  have  no  connection 
whatsoever,  and  it  they  are  not  self-appointed  they  must  be  In  the  employ  of 
manufacturers.  It  is  true  It  still  has  a  standing  in  some  western  mills,  where 
the  employees  are  being  compelled  against  their  will  to  support  these  presump- 
tuous labor  leaders. 

From  your  humble  servants, 
[seal.]  Jos.  M.  Moreland,  President, 

Henry  McNally,  Vice-President, 
Michael  McCune,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
John  L.  Williams,  Trustee, 

That  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  and  in  connection  with  it  any 
statement  you  may  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
reading  the  document,  and  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Against  what  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Against  the  charges  that  were  contained  in  that 
communication,  that  we  are  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturers  in 
coming  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  men  that  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  organization  referred  to  is 
an  organization  that  is  being  formed,  and  which  has  become  dissat- 
isfied on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  have  endeavored  to  do  their  business  on  a  business 
basis.  They  are  being  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
year  after  year  endeavored  to  do  business  with  the  manufacturers  on 
a  conservative  basis,  and  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  we  possibly 
could,  to  do  the  very  best,  not  alone  for  the  men  that  are  working  for 
us,  but  for  the  general  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of  the 
country.  These  men  have  become  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  receiving  a  larger  amount  of  wages  than  they  are 
receiving  to-day,  with  the  result  that  they  have  broken  away  from 
our  organization,  and  are,  in  round  numbers,  not  more  than  1,000  or 
1,500  members  on  the  outside.  They  control  practically  nothing. 
They  say  they  control  all  the  mills  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  They 
have  a  semblance  of  organization  in  some  of  the  mills  there,  but  the 
outside  number  of  men  who  belong  to  that  organization,  which  I  want 
to  say  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rump  organization — they  do  not 
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control  more  than  1,600  men  all  told.     So  far  as  the  iron  interests  of 
.  the  country  are  concerned,  the  Amalgamated  Association  controls  at 
least  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  iron  mills  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  take  up  too  much  time  talking  about  that 
organization,  is  it  true  that  you  appear  at  the  instance  of  the  manu- 
facturers, or  in  their  interest? 

Mr.  Williams.  Positively  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  charge  contained  in  the  letter 
which  I  will  call-  your  attention  to,  and  as  some  of  my  friends  upon 
the  committee  have  touched  upon  that  subject  which  seems  to  be  near- 
est to  them,  I  will  ask  if,  in  the  last  campaign  you  supported  Bryan  ? 

Mr.  WiLLL\MS.  To  be  candid,  I  want  to  say  that  I  voted  for  Bryan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  regard  to  any  personal 
matters  in  that  communication,  so  far  as  5'^ou  are  concerned,  that  you 
desire  to  speak  of  ?  If  so,  you  may  make  your  explanation.  I  would 
not  spend  too  much  time  on  the  other  organization,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  which  organization  has  the  greater 
membership.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  that.  I  only  wished  to  bring 
this  question  to  your  attention  so  that  you  might  put  in  the  record 
any  explanation  you  might  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  an  unfair  position  to  place  me  in  as  a 
witness,  and  I  want  an  opportunity  to  deiend  my  position. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  given  us  statistics  with  respect  to  the  tin 
plate  that  was  exported;  first  imported  and  then  exported,  the 
actual  duty  paid  being  only  one-hundredth  of  1^  cents.  If  I  under- 
stood your  position  it  is  that  if  this  rebate  clause  should  not  exist  in 
the  tariff  law  the  American  workingman  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  tin  phite  that  is  first  imported  and  then  exported 
and  manufactured.     Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  in  regard  to  that  whether,  before 
that  rebate  was  incorporated  into  the  law,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  not  buy  tin  plate  and  make  it  up  in  cans  and  send  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  do  that,  or  do  you  know? 

Mrt  Williams.  I  think  the  Standard  Oil  Company  largely  uses 
reexported  tin;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  this  drawback  was  incorporated  into  the 
law,  did  they  not  send  oil  abroad  in  their  own  tank  vessels,  cany  it 
abroad,  and  use  that  foreign  tin  plate? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  has  not  affected  your  industry  in  the 
least,  but  has  given  employment  to  people  who  make  the  tin  up  into 
tin  cans  in  this  country.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  correct.  It  has  aflFected  us.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  show  that  in  the  past  six  years  the  American 
workingnien  have  lost  over  7,000,000  boxes  by  not  securing  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  affect  them  when  they  did  not  buy  it  of 
the  American  mills  before  that  time  ?  This  whole  thing  was  done  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  practically.  They  did  not  buy  any  of  it 
from  the  American  tin-plate  mills  before  that  time — that  is,  before 
there  was  a  rebate? 
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Mr.  W1I4LIAM8.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  they  did  not  buy  it,  we 
consider  that,  as  American  workmgmen,  we  are  entitled  to  that  busi- 
ness which  is  done  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  they  do  not  buy  it  here;  suppose  they 
buy  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  buy  tin  plate  here  if  they  can  get  it  cheaper 
elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not,  so  that  it  would  not  aid  you 
to  get  a  repeal  of  the  clause,  and  it  would  deprive  the  few  working- 
men  that  tney  employ  in  making  up  tin  cans  m  the  United  States  of 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  T  can  not  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  you 
do.  I  feel  that  the  obligation  that  this  drawback  imposes  means  a 
good  deal  to  the  American  workingmen,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  number  of  mills  it  would  run  and  the  number  of  men  it 
would  give  employment  to  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  think  you  are  stating  what  you  want,  and 
that  your  wants  are  not  strictly  based  upon  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  addition,  you  have  given  the  different  industries 
that  do  this  importing  and  exporting  business— the  oil  producers, 
tobacco  manufacturers,  the  packers  of  various  kinds,  and  the  fruit 
canners — ^you  have  given  a  list  of  all  of  those,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  through  with  your  paper? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  To  beg^n  with, 
you  can  not  segregate  this  tin-plate  business  from  everything  else. 
Are  you  in  favor  01  abolishing  this  drawback  system  as  to  everything 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Clark,  in  answer  to  that  question,  I  want  to 
sajr  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other  things  that  you  have  in 
mind,  and  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  tin  business  is  concerned, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  this  drawback. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  are  more  familiar  with  the  tin  business, 
but  isn't  it  true  that  if  the  American  manufacturing  interests  gener- 
ally shall  grow  and  flourish  in  the  United  States,  that  they  must  turn 
their  attention  more  largely  to  exports  than  they  have  been  doing? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Clark,  under  the  condi- 
tions existing,  to  export  anything.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Amalgamated  Association  entered  into  an  agreement  to  give  25 
per  cent  oi  their  wages  to  get  this  export  trade. 

]VIr.  Clark.  The  other  question  was.  If  this  drawback  system,  so 
far  as  the  tariff  system  is  concerned,  prevails — and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  imminent  danger  of  its  being  abolished  right  away — 
as  long  as  it  prevails,  is  not  the  system  a  great  aid  to  our  export 
trade,  not  to  tin  plate  especially,  but  to  everything  else? 

Mr.  WnxLVMS.  Yes;  out  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Clark,  that  the  extra  cost  in  making  this  plate  here  would 
be  so  small  that  it  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  export  trade  ? 

iVIr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing  that  turns  up  all  the  time. 
The  particular  instance  is  small,  but  the  aggregate  is  very  large. 
Can  the  American  tin-plate  maker  with  present  facilities  m^^e 
enough  tin  plate  to  supply  the  American  market? 
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Mr.  "\Vii.i.iAMs.  We  haven't  enough  domestic  plate  at  present  to 
keep  the  mills  in  full  operation  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  not  need  the  export  trade,  then,  to  help  you 
out? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  get  it  if  the  drawback  agreement  is  abro- 
gated; we  will  have  the  plate  here,  $1,500,000  worth. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  would  not  have  any  place  to  sell  it ;  it  would 
not  do  you  any  good  to  make  tin  plate  and  then  not  be  able  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  WiiiLLAMS.  We  would  have  some  place  to  sell  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  extra  cost  would  be  so  much  or  that  it  would  affect  the 
export  trade  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigation  to  find  out,  con- 
sidering the  aggregate  number  of  tin-plate  workers  that  it  takes  to 
make  a  ton  oi  tin  plate,  whether  in  Wales  they  can  make  a  ton  of 
tin  plate  cheaper  than  they  can  in  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing this  differential  in  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned  that 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  figures.  I  understand  that  the  tin-plate 
manufacturers  intend  to  file  a  brief  with  the  committee  upon  that 
subject,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  wiiether  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laborer 
or  employee  of  these  mills  in  AVales,  living  in  the  same  style  that  the 
American  laborer  does,  is  less  than  that  of  the  American  ^ 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  he  lives  for  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much  cheaper,  living  in  the  same  style? 
And  I  would  not  dimininh  the  style  of  your  living  a  particle  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  John  Hodge,  who 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  reprevsenting  one  of  the  districts  in  the 
north  of  England,  relative  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain 
compared  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  which  I  think 
will  answer  your  question ;  and  with  the  privilege  of  the  Chair  I  will 
read  the  communication. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  AViLLiAMs.  He  says :  i 

In  making  oonii)arisons  ms  between  tlie  vahie  of  earnings  In  this  country  and 
the  Tnited  States,  cost  of  bonse  rent  and  Uvinjc  have,  of  eonrse,  to  be  considered. 
I  luipht  say  that  we  have  bnilt  a  fairly  Inrjie  number  of  houses  for  our  mem- 
bers, and  the  rents  vary  from  5  shillings  to  S  shillings  G  pence  i)er  week. 

And  I  might  say  that  5  shillings  would  be  $1.20  of  our  money,  and 
8  shillings  0  pence  would  be  about  $2.04  of  our  money. 

The  houses  consist  of  a  kitchen,  two  Hitting  rooms,  coalhouse,  washhouse, 
and  other  offices  in  the  l)aHemcnt,  and  ui)stMirs  three  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom 
In  the  dearer  houses,  but  in  the  cheaper  ones  the  bath  is  fixed  below  in  an 
hidosed  place  in  the  kitchen  generally.  Th(»re  is  a  small  pirden  to  each  house 
and  the  difierences  in  the  rents  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  size  of  the  rooms 
and  also  to  the  difference  between  the  house  rents  in  the  localities  where  the 
buildings  are  situated.  1  tliiidv  a  p)od  indication  of  the  cost  of  living?  is  to  be 
found  in  the  aniouiit  cluir^cd  to  a  siujiie  workman,  and  1  mij.dit  say  thnt  the 
amount  cliarjicd  to  a  skilled  siujjle  workman  in  our  trnde  for  board  and  lodglnj^s 
averaircs  about  M  shillinj^s,  or  SI!.:U>,  per  week.  I  mention  these  mntters  so  as  to 
give  you  simie  little  iudifntion  in  making  a  comparison  between  cost  of  rent 
and  Hvinp:  to  an  American  workiusumn  as  against  what  it  costs  similar  work- 
inf?men  here. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  Whv,  Mr.  Clark,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  and  in  all  large  industrial  establishments,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  workingmen  to  get  such  a  house  as  is  referred  to  in 
this  communication  anywhere  at  a  rent  below  from  $20  to  $25  a  month. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  You  have  stated 
very  elaborately  there,  and  have  given  the  figures,  about  the  higher 
wages  paid  in  America.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  how  much  would  the 
cheaper  living  in  AVales  leave  the  Welshman  who  would  have  small 
wages  even,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  our  workingmen  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  it  would  cost  you  $25  a  month  for  rent, 
while  it  would  cost  the  AVelshman  but  $4.80  a  month? 

Mr.  WiLi^iAMS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  whether  his  table 
costs  as  much  there  as  it  does  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  the  only  information  I  have,  Mr.  Clark,  and 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  the  price  of  board  for  a  single  man 
in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  boarded,  and  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  information  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Williams.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Wales  yourself? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  was  born  there. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  comparative  standard  of  living  be- 
tween the  Welsh  workers  and  the  workers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  been  in  this  country  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  I  was  young  when  I  left  AVales,  but  the  standard  of  living 
I  do  not  suppose  is  very  much  different.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  we 
live  higher  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  there.  I  think  that 
everything  they  have  in  AV^ales  is  good  and  substantial,  but  they  do 
not  get  as  many  delicacies  as  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  was  it  that  you  saw  the  people  in  the 
Welsh  mines;. when  did  you  live  there? 

Mr.  AVilliams.  I  Uvea  there  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  standard  is  now? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  competition  in  the  tin-plate  industry 
is  between  AA'^ales  and  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  I  notice  by  the  statistics  that  there  has  been  some 
imported  from  Germany  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  practically  all  of  the  tin  plate  in  the  world  is 
made  in  the  United  States  and  AVales? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  Practically  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  left  there  it  was  practically  all 
made  in  AA'^ales? 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tin-plate  industry  was  prospering  there 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  AA'^iLLiAMS.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  your  understanding  that  they  have  not 
prospered  since  we  have  been  making  so  much  here  and  taking  your 
market,  because  they  have  lost  this  market? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  say  that  while  our  mills  have  been  lying 
idle  in  the  United  States  during^  the  past  year  the  Welsh  mills  have 
been  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Please  go  back*  to  the  year  before  that  in  making 
your  comparison. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  say  that  for  the  past  four  years  the  Welsh 
mills  have  been  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then  our  mills  have  had  no  effect  upon  them  at 
all ;  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  had  no  effect  upon 
them? 

Mr.  Willia3is.  No,  sir;  not  any  effect  at  all. 

The  Cil\irman.  \Vhat  proportion  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
tin  plate  is  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  AVilliams.  T  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  About  three-quarters? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can  rent  a 
6-room  house  in  Wales  for  $4.80  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  this  letter  states. 

Mr.  LoNGW^ORTH.  Are  those  houses  owned  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  generally,  I  believe;  I  think  they  are  owned 
by  private  individuals. 

Air.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  do  you  suppose  a  house  like  that  could  be 
built  for? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  a  house  of  that  kind  could  be  built  there 
very  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  I  think  in  Wales  it  could 
be  built  for  $1,500. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  return  the  owner  of 
that  house  would  get  on  his  money.  According  to  your  figures  he 
would  get  $52  a  year  rent,  and  the  house  would  cost,  say,  $1,500. 
What  would  the  land  upon  which  that  house  stands  cost? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  buy  the  land  outright 
there,  but  get  it  upon  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Would  that  house  be  in  the  city? 

Mr.  AVilliams.  Practically  so.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  it,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  any  definite  informa- 
tion along  that  line. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Eoughly  speaking,  you  say  that  the  house  would 
cost  about  $1,500,  and  the  land  would  probably  be  worth  as  much 
as  the  house,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  That  is  $3,000.  He  would  have  a  return  of  $52 
a  year  on  a  $3,000  investment,  ^^^lat  percentage  would  that  be  after 
allowing  for  taxes  and  repairs? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  If  you  take  probably  half  of  that  gross  rental  for 
taxes  and  repairs,  that  would  leave  you  $25  a  year,  or  about  that. 
That  would  make  a  return  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  tin 
plate;  how  much  would  you  reduce  it? 
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Mr.  WiLMAMS.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  I  am  not  in 
position  to  say,  but  I  should  say  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  the 
differential  in  the  cost  of  making  tin  plate  in  the  foreign  countries 
compared  with  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  worked  that  out? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  work  it  out  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
duced or  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  merely  say  that  I  believe  that  the  duty  should  be 
the  differential  in  the  cost  in  making  plate  abroad  compared  with 
theplate  in  the  United  States. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  duty  represents 
the  differential  between  the  cost  here  and  abroad,  or  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  There  are  manufacturers  who  will  appear 
before  you  who  will^ve  you  that  information. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
that  member  of  Parliament  and  ask  him  to  let  us  know  what  class 
of  Englishmen  are  willing  to  take  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  as  their 
return  upon  their  investments  in  real  estate  and  buildings?  I  should 
like  very  mitfch  to  know  that.  That  is  the  net  return  on  this  class 
of  buildings  that  vou  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  And  also  how  much  money  they  have  to  let  out  at 
that  rate. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  I  haven't  any  definite  information.  The 
information  I  gave  you  is  that  which  oomes  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  But  you  offer  that  as  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  place  to  which  you  referred? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Williams:  If  a 
tariff  is  levied  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  laboring  men,  then  the 
laboring  men  ought  to  get  all  of  the  tariff,  ought  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  necessarilv. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  anybody  else  on  earth  get  a  particle  of 
it  if  it  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Everybody  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  Mr.  Clark, 
in  the  event  we  got  the  plate  I  ref err^  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  out  I  am  asking  you  a  different  question.  If 
a  certain  tariff  is  levied  in  the  name  of  labor,  why  should  not  labor 
get  all  of  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  other  people  that  are  affected,  Mr. 
Clark,  in  getting  some  of  the  profit  in  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Iknow  there  are,  lots  of  them,  but  what  I  am  asking 
you  is  a  plain  simple  question:  If  any  given  tariff  is  levied  in  the 
name  of  labor — and  that  is  what  it  is — then  the  labor  ought  to  get 
all  of  that  tariff,  ought  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  understand  that  that  tariff  is  set  for  labor 
alone.  If  I  understand  a  tariff  rate,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  every' man  who  comes  in  here  and  testifies 
testifies  that  he  has  got  to  have  a  tariff  in  order  to  pay  wages.  I  say 
that  if  he  pays  wages  out  of  the  tariff  that  the  wage-earner  ought 
to  get  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  the  protective  tariff  has  en- 
abled you  to  work  in  a  tin-plate  mill,  and  you  would  not  have  had 
employment  there  if  the  mill  had  not  been  erected. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  money  to  erect  a  mill;  it  takes  capital  to 
own  it  and  to  run  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  earnings 
upon  the  capital  between  this  country  and  abroad,  people  who  are 
capitalists  will  not  put  money  in  tin-plate  mills  unless  they  can  make 
up  that  difference,  will  they? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  order  to  give  any  benefit  to  labor  you 
must  first  have  the  capital  invested  in  the  tin-plate  mills,  is  mat 
not  so? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  been  invested  to  such  an  extent  in  our  coun- 
try, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  total  number  of  mills  erected  are  larger 
and  more  in  number  than  it  requires  to  make  the  domestic  plate  of 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  You  do  not  expect  that  the 
people  who  own  this  capital  here  are  so  full  of  philanthropy  that 
they  will  build  mills  simply  for  the  profits  of  the  workingmen  exclu- 
sively, do  you  ? 

Mr.  AVilliams.  Most  assuredly  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  capital  has  got  to  have  enough  differential 
duty  to  pay  the  cost  of  capital  here  and  abroad,  has  it  not?  Do 
you  not  know  that?    If  not,  say  so. 

Mr.  AVilliams.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  statement  in  the  chairman's  (question  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  tariff  is  levied  to  put  up  the  rates  of  interest  in  this 
country  to  the  money  lender  as  well  as  to  pay  higher  wages.  That 
is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  formed  from  his  question. 

Mr.  AA^iLLiAMS.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  is  regulated, 
at  least  it  depends  a  good  deal,  upon  rales  of  interest  upon  farm  mort- 
gages in  the  AVest,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  AVell,  I  am  not  going  to  answer  those  questions, 
because  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is  getting  in  to  where  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  the  duty  levied 
on  tin  plate  should  be  the  differential  between  the  cost  abroad  and 
the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  as  you  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  I 
suppose  you  indorsed  the  Democratic  platform  on  these  questions? 

Mr.  AVilliams.  I  did  not  indorse  the  Democratic  platform  in  its 
entirety.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  ask  that  same  question  of  Mr.  Underwood. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  testifying. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  want  to  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Williams,  is  this :  If 
we  take  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  tin  plate  in  Wales,  which  is 
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the  principal  market,  and  add  to  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
product  to  New  York  City,  which  is  the  cheapest  point  to  bring  it 
into  in  this  country,  and  then  take  the  cost  of  manufacturing  tin  plate 
in  the  United  States,  the  actual  cost,  including  all  the  labor  cost  that 
you  have  given,  then,  if  the  cost  of  the  product  in  the  United  States 
IS  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  product  in  Wales  with  the  freight  Added, 
and  deduct  one  from  the  other  to  ascertain  the  diflFerence  of  how  much 
the  cost  product  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  the  cost  product 
of  Wales  with  the  freight  added,  and  fix  a  tariflF  at  that  rate,  you  say 
that  that  is  a  fair  and  equitable  tariff? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Yes.  I  said  this,  that  the  differential  of  cost  in 
Wales  compared  with  the  differential  of  cost  of  making  plate  in  the 
United  States — or,  in  other  words,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  export  trade  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  to  give  you  equal  competition  in 
the  American  market. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  give  us  an  opportunity  of  making  that  plate 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  ask  for  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  should  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  ask  for  more  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  that  we  be  given  conditions  under  which  we 
can  make  the  reexported  trade — that  which  is  now  being  made  in 
Wales — in  the  American  mills  by  the  American  workingmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  mills  could  com- 
pete with  the  mills  in  Wales  on  a  free-trade  basis  ? 

ilr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  effect  would  that  have  on  the  American 
production  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  American 
tin-plate  manufacturers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  fix  the  differential  in  duty  on  the  basis  that 
you  state,  the  difference  in  cost  in  Wales  and  the  cost  of  the  American 

Eroduction,  do  you  think  that  that  would  enable  you  to  control  your 
usiness  and  a  large  portion  of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  answering  that  question  I  desire  to  say  again 
that  what  we  desire  is  that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  of  working 
this  plate  in  our  own  country;  and  I  have  stated  that  I  believe  the 
duty  would  be  the  differential,  and  I  can  not  say  anything  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  In  other  words,  that  is 
an  absolutely  prohibitive  duty.  But  you  do  not  stand  for  that  propo- 
sition, do  you? 

fNo  response.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  figures  you  have  given  here,  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  this  commodity  in  America  as  compared  with  the  cost 
in  Wales,  would  indicate  a  very  decided  inferiority  in  productive 
capacity  of  the  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  would  cost  so  much  more  per  ton,  as  you  have 
given  here 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  me  relative  to  the  amount 
of  output  of  the  American  mills  compared  with  the  output  of  the 
mills  in  Wales,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  get  that  information  for  you. 
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and  when  you  get  that  information  you  will  find  that  the  larger 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  American  mills  are  able  to  turn  out 
a  larger  output. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  The  Ameri- 
can laborer  is  capable  of  a  larger  output  than  the  foreign  laborer? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  in  making  any  kind  of  a  comparison  or  fix- 
ing the  relative  rates  of  wages  the  statements  are  more  or  less  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  got  all  the  data  I  could  on  the  matter.  I  stated 
that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  get  the  cost.  I  present  these  figures  in 
evidence  at  this  time,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  get  the  cost  of 
production  in  Wales,  then  these  figures  will  be  invaluable  to  you  in 
comparison. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  see  that  if  a  man  producing  steel,  or  any 
other  commodity,  could  produce  twice  as  mucn  as  another,  and  if  he 
were  to  pay  twice  as  much  wage,  there  would  be  more  profit  accruing 
to  the  man  that  paid  the  high  wages  to  labor  than  the  man  who  paia 
the  low  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  American  workingmen  is  concerned, 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  any  workingmen  in  the  world.  They 
are  as  efficient  as  any  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  more  efiicient,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Williams,  is  there  any  considerable  percentage  of 
men  laboring  in  the  American  tin  mills  who  are  not  American  citi- 
zens— neither  naturalized  or  native? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why,  I  believe  the  largest  number  of  employees  in 
the  American  tin  mills  are  American  citizens.  I  would  be  safe  in 
asserting  that  85  per  cent,  possibly,  of  all  men  working  in  the  Amer- 
ican tin  mills,  who  came  from  the  other  side,  are  American  citizens. 
I  think  they  come  here  with  a  desire  to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  of  your  business.  Do  any  of  them  come 
here  with  simply  a  desire  to  work  a  while  and  then  go  back?  You 
know  that  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  went  back  recently,  and 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  any  large  percentage  of  that 
kind  of  men  were  employed  in  the  tin  mills? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  come  over  from  Wales  ever  go  back.  They  come  here  to  stay 
here.  They  make  this  country  their  home,  and  they  become  citizens 
of  the  country  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  I  consider 
that  the  immigration  that  has  come  from  Wales  is  about  as  intelli- 
gent as  that  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  T  do,  too.  Most  of  the  workmen  in  the  tin-plate  mills 
of  the  United  States  are  Welshmen,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  later  years  quite  a  number  of  Americanb  are 
going  into  the  business.  When  the  tin-plate  industry  first  started 
the  workmen  were  largely  composed  of  men  from  Wales,  but  in  re- 
cent years  I  do  not  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  people  employed  in 
the  American  mills  are  people  of  Welsh  nationality. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  say  that  you  voted  for  Bryan  this  year.  Are 
you  going  to  do  it  affain  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  no ;  I  think [Great  laughter.] 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  this  question  of  efficiency. 
Yon  say  that  the  American  workingman  can  do  anything  any  work- 
ingman  in  the  world  can  do.  Can  he  compete  with  any  worlcman  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  five  extra  men  per 
ton  over  here  on  your  tonnage  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  an  entirely  different  method  of  working, 
Mr.  Griggs,  and  I  have  already  answered  that  (question  in  this  way, 
that  we  turn  out  a  larger  output  in  the  American  mills,  and  these 
fiffures  will  be  submitted  in  a  brief  to  the  committee.^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  show  that  in  the  brief? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  that  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand  your  position  in  this  matter,  you 
want  the  drawback  done  away  with? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  the.  drawback  abrogated  and  protection  ta 
tin  plate. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  done  with  the  tin  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  and  then  exported? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  already  stated  it  is  used  for  reexportation  in 
connection  with  oil,  fish,  fruit,  and  other  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  manufactured  over  here,  is  it  not,  after  it  has 
come  in  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  when  it  comes  into  this  country  it  is  really  a 
finished  product. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  comes  in  as  sheet  tin? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  tin  plate.  All  they  do  after  it  comes  in  here  is 
to  make  it  into  a  receptacle  to  take  the  American  product  out. 

Mt.  Griggs.  Well,  does  not  that  give  employment  to  American 
labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  most  assuredly.  But  what  I  advocate  would 
not  take  away  the  employment  of  American  labor  if  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  simply  want  to  get  more  employment  for 
more  American  laborers,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  I  want;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  I  understood  your  statement  correctly,  there  are 
about  486,000,000  pounds  exported  and  about  551,000,000  pounds  im- 
ported. That  leaves  a  very  small  difference  so  far  as  the  straight 
tin  is  concerned.  Does  that  leave  you  any  control  of  the  American 
tiaarket? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  absolutely.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  importations  and  exportations  in  that  case  would  simply 
mean  that  that  amount  of  tin,  if  it  stayed  here,  would  be  practically 
special  orders  or  a  special  ffrade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Supppose  the  drawback  was  done  away  with,  that 
difference  between  486,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  551,000,000 
poimds  would  come  in  any  way,  so  that  the  drawback  would  not 
affect  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  so  small. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  does  not  affect  that  trade  at  all? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  very,  very  small. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  does  that  drawback  affect  you  other  than  requir- 
ing these  people  who  make  cans  to  buy  their  tm  in  this  country.  Is 
that  all? 
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Mr.  Williams.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr,  Griggs.  It  is  imported  to-day  and  exported  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  propose  to  export  tin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  would  export  it  if  we  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  export  tin  «t  the  present  prices  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  export  tin  at  the  cost  that  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  drawback  were  done  away  with,  how  would  you 
be  able  to  export  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Griggs,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  my 
statement  already  made  that  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  this  reexport- 
ing  business,  that  the  association  of  which  I  am  an  official,  took  off 
25  per  cent  of  their  wages  in  order  to  try  to  get  this  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  that  they  accepted  wages  at  26  per  cent 
less  in  order  to  sell  to  the  foreigners  rather  than  the  home  folks? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  'What  do  you  mean  by  that  25  per  cent  less,  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  order  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  get  this  re- 
export trade,  not  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Isn't  that  what  export  means,  to  go  out  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  25  per  cent 
less  wages  on  that  part  of  the  product? 

s  Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  willing  to  accept  25  per  cent  less  in  order  to  be 
able  to  sell  to  a  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  want  to  get  confused  in  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  his  meaning  to  be  that  the  acceptance 
of  25  per  cent  less  w^ages  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, and  in  no  way  a  benefit  to  the  f oreim  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  as  I  understood  it,  and  that  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at.    Did  Mr.  Dalzell  state  that  correctly? 
•  Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  willing  to  work  for  25  per  cent  less  for 
the  foreigner  than  for  the  American  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  all  American  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  foreigner  gets  the  benefit  of  the  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  the  American  manufacturer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  American  manufacturer  in  order  to  be  able  to 
sell  goods  to  a  foreigner  gets  his  labor  for  25  per  cent  less  for  that 
particular  work  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  the  point :  WTien  this  plate  is  imported  into 
this  country  and  then  sent  out  again,  it  is  what  we  call  reexported 
plate.  What  we  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  mills  and  the 
American  workingmen  is  this,  to  make  the  plate  that  is  now  used 
in  this  reexporting  purpose.     Under  the  present  conditions,  in  order 
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that  we  can  get  even  a  small  part  of  that  trade,  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  association  of  which  I  am  an  official  should  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  American  tin-plate  manufacturers,  agreeing 
to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  regular  schedule  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  order  to  stand  our  part  of  the  share  between  the  cost  of  the 
American  tin  and  the  Welsh  tin. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get,  and  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  J.  H.  NXTTT,  OF  YOTTNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

Mr.  XuTT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  an  association  of  manufacturers? 

Mr.  NuTT.  It  is  an  association  of  manufacturers  organized  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  negotiating  the  question  of  wages.  I  simply  want 
to  distinguish  between  the  workmen  and  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  a  workman  ? 

]VIr.  NuTT.  I  presume  neither ;  standing  between  organized  labor  in 
these  mills  and  the  employer,  a  kind  of  arbitrator  on  the  wage  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  are  neither  a  workman  or  a  manufacturer,  what 
are  you? 

Mr.  NuTT.  Well,  I  have  tried  to  say,  sir,  that  my  position  was  that 
of  arbitrator  between  the  manufacturers'  association  and  the  work- 
ers' associations  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  wages  and  adjusting 
disputes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  a  public  official,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir;  I  am  paid  by  the  manufacturers  to  look  after 
the  wage  question  with  the  different  mills  that  compose  this  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  your  occupation  outside  of  that;  what  is 
your  trade,  profession,  or  calling? 

Mr.  NuTT.  My  time  is  devoted  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  to  that  solely.  Before  that  I  was  employed,  from  boyhood, 
in  the  rolling  mills. 

The  Chairman.  If  sufficient  of  your  autobiography  has  been  ob- 
tained you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Nutt: 

The  Chairman  and  Members 

OF  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Second  Session  Si-xtieth  Congress. 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  file  this  brief  on  behalf  of  the  bar-iron 
manufacturers,  members  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association.  This 
association  is  composed  of  manufacturers  of  bar  iron  having  plants 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  and  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  adjusting  wage  scales  for  their  employees 
through  the  officers  of  the  amalgamated  association.  They  employ 
a  secretary  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  adjustment  of  rates 
of  wages  and  disputes  between  any  member  of  the  association  and 
his  employees. 

The  manufacturers  of  bar  iron  have  ap})eared  before  your  com- 
mittee and  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  one-tenth  per  pound, 
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or  $2  per  ton.  And  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  the  adjustment 
of  clause  123  of  Schedule  C  you  give  due  consideration  to  the  differ- 
ence  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
only  able  to  obtain  the  wages  paid  for  similar  labor  in  England, 
while  on  the  Continent  we  believe  wages  to  be  considerably  less. 
British  statistics  do  not  give  the  price  per  ton  on  mill  men's  wages, 
but  they  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  price  of  puddling,  advancmg 
and  declining  with  the  same.  In  the  year  1907  the  wages  paid  for 
puddling  in  Great  Britain  was — 

Per  ton. 

In  the  Northumberland  district $2.25 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  district 2.43 

In  the  Midlands  district 2.31 

Average  price 2.33 

Wliile  during  the  same  year,  1907,  the  price  per  ton  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  to  its  employees  for  the  same  class  of  work 
was  from  $6.50  to  $6.62^  per  ton  or,  in  other  words,  the  English 
puddler  received  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  what  was  paid  to  the 
puddlers  in  the  mills  of  your  petitioners;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  there  is  substantially  the  same  proportion  of  difference  in  all 
other  classes  of  labor. 

Our  agreement  with  the  amalgamated  association  provides  that 
whenever  the  selling  price  of  bar  iron  advances  $1  per  ton  above  the 
base  rate  that  the  labor  shall  advance  from  1  to  2^  per  cent,  according 
to  the  scale  of  each  particular  department.  That  at  the  present  time 
is  6  per  cent  above  base  rates.  So  that  if  by  any  undue  reduction  in 
the  tariff  rates  you  should  bring  about  lower  prices  for  bar  iron,  the 
labor  employed  in  its  manufacture  must  suffer  its  proportion  oi  the 
lower  prices. 

The  mills  making  iron  bars  are  in  no  way  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  but  as  steel  bars  can  in  a  large  number  of  places  be 
used  to  take  the  place  of  iron  bai*s  the  price  of  steel  largely  influences 
the  selling  price  of  iron  bars.  The  manufacture  of  steel  bars  being 
largely  a  mechanical  proposition,  while  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars 
must  necessarily  remain  one  of  skilled  manual  labor,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  is  considerably  higher,  and  at  the  present  time  at 
least  $3.50  per  ton  above  the  cost  of  steel  bars.  Therefore  we  ask  that 
the  same  differential  be  maintained  as  in  the  present  tariff  bill. 

The  mills  making  iron  bars  are  scattered  all  over  this  country 
from  Maine  to  California  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  are  con- 
sidered small  mills,  whose  tonnage  is  not  large,  but  who  supply  a 
certain  locality  with  its  merchant  bars  largely  made  from  the  scrap 
made  in  its  own  market,  which  is  considered  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  producing  scrap  in  those  sections  and  should  be  consid- 
ered in  making  iip  this  schedule.  For  the  above  reasons  we  ask  that 
in  fixing  the  tarin  on  iron  bars  you  give  due  consideration — 

First.  To  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  labor  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  paid  in  other  countries  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
same  product. 

Second.  That  on  account  of  the  largely-increased  cost  of  producing 
iron  bars  over  steel  that,  whatever  may  be  the  rate  agreed  upon,  you 
will  maintain  a  corresponding  differential  between  steel  and  iron 
bars  as  in  the  present  tariff  measure. 
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Third.  That  on  account  of  the  mills  making  iron  bars  being  scat- 
tered through  so  many  localities  the  people  in  so  many  States  of  this 
Union  are  interested  m  ihe  preservation  of  this  industry. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

James  H.  Nxttt, 
Secretary  Western  Bar  Iron  Association, 
November  27,  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  English  puddlers  receive  from 
36  to  40  per  cent  out  of  what  is  paid  to  me  puddlers  in  the  mills  of 
this  country.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  40  per  cent  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  there  and  here? 

Mr,  NuTT.  I  was  saying  that  simply  to  show  that  the  puddlers  in 
England  receive  from  35  to  40  per  cent  more  than  the  American  pud- 
dlers receive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ask  that  the  same  difference  be  maintained. 
Do  you  mean  the  same  tariff? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  mean — ^the  same  adjustment  of  the 
schedule  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No;  difference  in  wages.  Steel  bars  come  in  at  30 
while  iron  bars  come  in  at  50. 

Mr.  Underwood,  You  sav  that  on  account  of  the  mills  making 
iron  bars  being  scattered  tnrou^h  so  many  localities  the  people  in 
so  many  States  of  this  Union  are  interested  m  the  preservation  of  this 
industry.    Are  these  mills  connected  with  the  steel  corporation? 

Mr.  NuTT.  Not  in  any  way  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  a  large  production  of  those  articles  in 
this  country  independent  of  that  corporation? 

Mr.  NuTT.  The  business  of  manuiacturing  iron  bars,  I  believe,  is 
conducted  entirely  outside  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  corporation  does  not  make  any  iron  bars  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No;  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  here  seeking  to  have  a  reduction  of  the 
present  schedule  of  the  tariff,  are  you  not? 

]V£r.  NuTT.  I  am  not  speaking  as  to  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  other 
than  what  the  manufacturers  have  offered  to  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  malting  these  bars  in 
Engknd? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  familiar  with  anything  except  the 
wace  scale? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  did  you  ascertain  your  information  ?  Did 
you  get  your  information  and  these  figures  from  the  government  re- 
ports on  the  subject  ?     Is  it  a  matter  or  personal  knowledge  with  you  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  They  are  the  British  statistics  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  NuTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  the  British  statistics  of  their  wage 
scale? 

Mr.  XuTT.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  chairman  here  called  the  names  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  11 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  B.  Speckman,  Coatesville,  Pa.; 
H.  P.  Worth,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  Samuel  H.  Hyneman,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  The  gentlemen  failing  to  appear  the  chairman  called 
John  W.  Walton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  W.  WALTON,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO- 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  dealer  in  wire  rope  and  have  been 
for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  I  have  been  engaged  in  jobbing,  retail- 
ing, and  also  consuming— as  a  vessel  owner.  I  represent  the  Upson- 
Walton  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kandell.  In  reference  to  what  schedule  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Walton.  No.  437,  w^ire  rope. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes;  somewhat  modified,  in  the  interest  of  clearness 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  As  an  importer  we  are  int»r- 
interested  in  this  complicated  line  by  reason  of  the  competition  which 
we  are  likely  to  have. 

I  have  known  of  a  number  of  instances  where  competitors  were 
scared  by  the  complication  involved  in  specific  duties  and  backed  out, 
but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Kevolution,  and  my  ancestry 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower^  so  therefore  I  am  not  easily  scared,  but 
as  an  American  citizen  I  think  the  duties  ought  to  be  simplified. 

I  have  here  a  large  paper  giving  statistics,  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  read  unless  the  committee  desires  it,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
comparative  wire-rope  duties  on  rods  and  wire  rope,  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  under  the  present  act  of 
1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  there  any  change  between  the  Wilson  Act  or 
the  Dingley  Act  and  the  present  act? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  given  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is,  but  there  was  no  change  in  wire  rope.  Under 
that  act  the  wire  rope  business  was  kept  intact.  The  first  draft  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  act  increased  the  duty  to  45  per  cent,  on  an 
ad  valorem  "basis,  and  made  \\  or  1^  difference  between  wire  and  wire 
rope  on  the  differential. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  question  with  us  is  how  it  stands  under  the 
act  that  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Act. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  reduction  do  you  think  should  be 
made? 

Mr.  Walton.  Well,  really,  I  do  not  know.  I  can  give  you  from 
actual,  personal  knowledge  as  an  importer,  three  or  four  samples  of 
the  way  it  is  now — actual  figures  from  actual  transactions  within 
the  last  three  years.  Our  importations  in  the  last  three  years  have 
been  something  like  1,500,000  pounds.  This  year  it  is  only  about  half 
of  what  it  was  during  the  two  preceding  years.  I  will  submit  to  you 
a  table  of  the  difference  between  British  cost  of  wire  and  of  wire  rope, 
figured  at  $4.8665  to  the  pound  sterling. 
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(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 
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Difference  between  British  cost  of  wire  and  of  wire  rope,  figured  at  f4.866^  to  the  pound 

sterling. 


In  Britifih  coin  per 
hundredweight. 


Cost  of 

Cost  of  wire 

wire. 

rope. 

S34 

t46 

428 

501 

176 

IM 

40 

50 

69 

89 

100 

180 

148 

183 

Cost  of     Cost  of  wire- 
wire.      1      rope. 


A  coil  of  i>inch  diameter,  6-strand.  7  wires,  bright 
chareoal 

A  ooil  of  |-lneh  diameter,  ^-strand,  19  wires,  best  ag- 
ricnttural  plow  steel 

A  ooil  of  Hnch  diameter,  6-8trand,  19  wires,  best  ag- 
ricaltnnl  plow  steel 

A  coil  of  l-inch  diameter,  6-«trand,  19  wires,  best 
crucible  steel , 

A  coll  of  A-iach  diameter,  6-Htrand,  19  wires,  bright 
charcoal 

A  eoU  of  1-inch  diameter,  (^strand,  6  by  7  wires,  iron 
tiller  rope 

A  ooil  of  f-lnch  diameter,  6-Btrand,  7  wires,  best  cru- 
cible steel 


al4  9 

a26  9 

24  8 

16  9 

16  8 

18  8 

13  9 


b20  0 

^88  6. 

29  & 

21  & 

22  a 
2S  3 
18  » 


a  Less  2k  per  cent. 


ft  Less  6  per  cent. 


If  we  import  a  coil  of  this  bright  charcoal  wire  rope,  costing  in 
Great  Britain  $3.29^  we  pay  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  makings 
with  25  cents  to  get  it  across  the  water,  $6.54  per  hundred.  We  pay  a 
duty  on  that  of  91  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  represents  the  cost  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  tnis  particular  size  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  which  is  a  6  by  7  strand  of  wire,  costs  $3.29.  I  have  added 
25  cents  freightage  oceanwise,  making  $6.54. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  get  it  here  for  that 
price  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  can  land  it  in  New  York  for  that  price. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Six  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  the  cost  of  production  of  that 
same  article  in  this  country.  Not  being  a  manufacturer  I  can  not 
ascertain  the  cost  of  that  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  given  the  cost  landed  in  New  York,  duty 
added? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes;  $3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  making  $6.54,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  American  manufacturers  charge  for  it  whole- 
sale in  large  lots. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  charge  that  figure  for  the  whole  product — 
that  is,  the  entire  amount  of  the  English  cost,  freight,  duty,  and 
evenrthing  added? 

Mjt.  Walton.  They  could  not  cut  it  any  closer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  cases  of  the  selling  price  does  not  give  us 
the  information  which  we  need.  Can  you  give  us  information  as 
to  what  the  relative  cost  is  in  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  in  this  country 
is.  I  wish  I  did.  I  wish  that  I  were  interested  in  a  wire-rope  mill^ 
for  if  I  were  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  you ;  but  in  that  case  I  prob- 
ably would  not  be  here. 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Walton  opened  a  package  of  the  several  differ- 
ent varieties  of  wire  rope,  showed  them  to  the  members,  and  left 
them  as  an  exhibit.) 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  wire  rope  were  you  speaking  of  that 
cost  $6.54  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  was  the  cheaper  kind  of  wire  rope.  This  iron 
rope,  the  cheaper  kind,  is  used  for  haulage  purposes  in  England. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  haulage? 

Mr.  Walton.  Well,  I  think  they  are  used  for  both  kinds  of  haul- 
ing— that  is,  the  ordinary  hauling  and  in  electrically  constructed 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  made  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  steel  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  will  ask  you  again  for  what  kind  oi  haulage  is  this 
wire  rope  used  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  power  and  is 
also  used  for  hauling  objects  along  the  ground  where  abrasion  is  not 
concerned.  It  is  also  used  for  hauling  freight  in  large  quantities. 
The  largest  use  for  that  particular  kind  of  rope  is  in  connection  with 
hoists,  and  also  where  they  use  it  on  small  rolls  or  drums. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  they  use  it  in  mining  coal  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  they  use  it  in  the  coal  mines  largely.  The 
quality  used  in  coal  mines  is  of  good  steel. 

You  have  asked  about  cost.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  so- 
called  steel  trust.  I  have  taken  my  figures  at  random  from  some 
figures  which  I  have,  which  are  entirely  reliable,  and  they  are  the 
actual  figures,  giving  the  difference  in  cost  in  England  in  making 
wire  rope.  For  instance,  during  the  last  year  or  fifteen  months  the 
size  of  material  known  as  ^-inch  strand  wire  (bright  charcoal)  cost 
$34,  and  it  was  as  high  here  as  $46  for  a  certain  con. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  much  rope  in  weight  or  size? 

Mr.  Walton.  A  coil  is  5,000  or  6,000  feet.  These  are  the  actual 
figures  for  five-eighths  in  diameter.  6  strand,  6  by  19  wire.  The  best 
agricultural  plow  steel  costs  $428  lor  the  material  and  the  wire  rope 
costs  $501.  Seven-eighths  size  of  the  same  material  costs  for  the 
wire  $175  and  for  the  rope  $199,  which  is  less.  The  wire  which  is 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  6  by  19  strand,  best  crucible 
steel,  costs  $40  and  the  coil  costs  $50.  Tfie  seven-sixteenths  bright 
charcoal  wire,  6  by  19,  costs  for  the  material  $59,  and  the  wire-rope 
cost  is  $89.  When  you  come  to  the  tiller  rope,  the  coil  being  1  inch 
in  diameter,  6  by  7  strand,  the  cost  is  $100,  and  the  wire-rope  cost 
is  $180. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  figures  which  you  are 
now  quoting? 

Mr.  Walton.  These  are  the  actual  figures.  The  manufacturers 
are,  under  the  present  tariff  law,  compelled  to  state  the  cost  of  that 
wire.  That  must  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  duty,  as  to 
whether  it  is  ad  valorem  or  specific.  If  the  wire  costs  as  much  as  4 
cents  a  pound,  it  comes  under  one  heading,  and  if  it  is  more  than  that, 
it  comes  under  the  other — 40  per  cent  ad  valorem — and  consequently 
they  have  to  state  in  the  consular  invoice  the  cost  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  importer's  declaration. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  figures  which  I 
give  are  perfectly  accurate.  They  were  given  to  me  by  gentlemen 
m  whom  I  have  the  greatest  confidence.    The  three-fourths  crucible- 
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steel  haulage  rope  used  in  hoist  wire  costs  $148  and  the  material  costs 
$183.  I  can  give  you  this  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  if  you  prefer 
it.  The  last  figure  in  that  event  would  be  13  shillings  and  9  pence 
against  18  shillings  per  hundred.  It  would  be  an  average  of  about 
20  per  cent  between  the  wire  and  the  wire  rope. 

Mr.  DAI2ELL.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
rate  for  wire  rope  on  the  figures  of  cost  which  you  give  in  England 
if  you  can  not  give  the  cost  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  tnat,  because  I  do  not  know. 
No  manufacturer  will  tell  me  what  that  rate  is  nor  what  the  profit  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  figure  a  duty  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Even  in  this  case  you  are  not  telling  the  com- 
mittee what  it  costs  to  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  could  not  tell  you  ihe  cost  of  manufacture,  but  I 
am  willing  to  give  you  these  figures  and  papers  which  I  submit  and 
state  on  my  honor  that  they  are  absolutely  reliable,  unless  there  be 
some  mistake  in  fi^ring.  I  would  not  agree  to  have  that  made  pub- 
lic, because  that  is  important  in  my  business  and  means  so  much 
capitalization  to  me.  I  will  leave  that  with  the  committee  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  not  for  publication. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  there  any  combination  between  the  manufacturers  of 
wire  rope  in  this  country  having  the  object  of  cutting  down  prices? 

Mr.  Walpon.  Grenerally  not.  They  have  a  stipulation  that  there 
shall  be  a  fine  of  $500  entered  under  agreement;  that  it  shall  be  in- 
flicted upon  anyone  who  cuts  prices.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  thev  have  spasms  of  competition,  and  we  are  undergoing  one 
now.  Whether  that  reduction  is  because  of  a  threatened  revision  in 
the  tariff  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Pou.  Generally  speaking,  you  can  not  buy  wire  rope  cheaper 
than  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  All  the  manufacturers  tell  me  that  prices  are  fixed 
and  they  can  not  vary  from  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  agreement  or 
association  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  working  now.  It  is 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  as  to  the  rates  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  firms  are  making  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  There  are  seven  or  eight  making  it  now,  including 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  think  there  is  one  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
known  as  the  "American  Steel  and  Wire  Company."  The  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  John  A.  Roebling  &  Son,  of  Trenton, 
N-  J-,  are  the  two  leading  manufacturers. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  making  it,  I  can  bring  you  a  gentleman  here 
who  can  tell  you.  This  not  being  a  court  ot  justice,  and  not  being 
confined  as  to  hearsay  evidence,  I  can  state  here  that  Mr.  Roebling 
told  Mr.  Lyman  personally  that  he  sold  wire  rope  in  England  against 
the  English  prices  and  made  mone3\ 

Mr.  JBalzell.  Does  he  sell  it  there? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.02  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNCX)N    SESSION. 

CoMMnTEE  ON   WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

November  )f 7, 1908, 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF.  MB.  J.  W.  WALTON— Continncd. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  ex- 
ample that  I  gave  you  this  morning,  taken  at  hazard  on  the  first 
sheet',  happened  to  be  of  a  cheap  wire  rope,  but  when  you  get  up 
into  the  region  of  steel  the  tarin  runs  somewhat  more  uniform.  1 
have  the  leading  sizes  of  bright  crucible-steel  wire  rope,  the  lowest 
duty  in  actual  effect  being  52  per  cent  and  the  highest  71^  per  cent. 
You  gentlemen  jjrobably  are  familiar  with  the  tariff  tax,  as  to  how 
it  comes  to  be  laid  in  that  way,  ad  valorem  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  wire,  and  then  specific  as  to  lower  priced  wires.  There  is  an 
extra  strong  crucible  or  plow  steel  which  runs  almost  exactly  uni- 
formly, 57  to  59  per  cent.    That  is  the  highest  grade  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  a  specific  duty  on 
all  forms  of  wire — all  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  think  that  would  be  best,  if  you  take  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  work  out  a  rate  here? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  am  here  to  give  you  facts,  believing  that 
you  are  wiser  than  I  am  when  it  comes  to  getting  at  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  so  that  we  could  apportion  the  rate,  specific,  to 
replace  the  ad  valorem,  and  find  out  what  was  the  equivalent.  If  we 
had  a  schedule  of  that  kind  upon  each  size  of  wire,  then  whatever 
we  might  conclude  to  do  about  the  duty,  as  to  raising  or  lowering  it. 
we  would  have  something  that  would  make  the  schedule  uniform  as 
to  the  different  sizes. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  uniform  in  its  operation.  Of  course  we 
have  not  that  technical  knowledge  so  that  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  here  to  give  you  the  technical  knowledge  which 
I  myself  posvsess. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  work  out  such  a  proposition  as 
I  have  suggested  and  submit  it  later. 

Mr.  Walton.  Let  me  submit  one  more  brand  of  wire  rope,  which 
is  the  cheapest  used  in  buildings  and  for  quarry  guys  more  than  any 
other,  except  it  be  in  use  in  buildings.  I  worked  out  the  duty  on 
some  small  sizes  this  morning,  seven-sixteenths  to  five-eighte  in 
diameter,  and  here  is  a  sample  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  will 
leave  with  you  that  sample.  It  runs  the  lowest  76  per  cent  and  the 
highest  94^  per  cent,  which  seems  rather  excessive. 

(Mr.  Walton  here  exhibited  a  sample  of  the  rope  referred  to.) 

Of  course,  there  is  no  importing  under  that  at  all.  I  would  like, 
before  I  suggest  a  remedy,  to  know  what  the  committee  want.  It 
you  want  to  raise  revenue,  you  are  not  doing  it  at  all  under  this  high 
tariff.  There  are  aln:^ost  none  of  us  left  who  are  importing.  You 
are  charging  consumers  a  very  high  price  for  wire  rope,  and  the 
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manufacturers  in  America  are  making  the  profit.  The  Government 
is  not  getting  anything  out  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  committee,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts  which  will  enable  me  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  a  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  protective  tariff 
on  this  ai*ticle.  There  are  other  articles  in  the  schedule  that  would 
come  under  the  class  of  luxuries,  and  as  to  those  articles  we  might 
want  to  raise  revenue,  but  as  to  this,  I  want  a  fair  protective  tariff 
on  the  article.    That  is  my  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  try  and  work  that  out  and  send  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  writing.     I  have  had  no  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  idea  is  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  like  to  have  you  do; 
work  out  two  schedules,  one  on  a  just  and  fair  protective  basis  and  the 
other  on  a  revenue  basis.    I  am  putting  that  up  to  you,  now. 

Mr.  Walton.  All  right,  sir;  if  you  will  give  nie  a  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  that  bv  the  4th  of  December? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  will  have  to  go  home,  where  I  can 
get  more  figures  than  I  have  here,  to  do  that.  Just  before  recess  I 
was  about  to  present  a  letter  from  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, somewnat  old,  it  is  true,  dated  October  1,  1901,  addressed  to  a 
manufacturer  in  Liverpjool,  in  reference  to  prices  which  were  con- 
siderably lower  on  that  side  than  they  were  making  to  anybody  on  this 
side  of  tne  water.  I  thought  that  perhaps  that  might  have  some  bear- 
ing^on  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  the  prices  in  the  factories  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  have  prices  which  were  actually  quoted  to  a  manu- 
facturer in  Liverpool  from  the  London  house  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  October  1, 1901 ;  no  later  than  that. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  file  that  and  have  it 
printed  in  the  hearinffs. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  if  you  care  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  would  rather  liot  have  it  printed.  I  do  not  want 
these  sheets  printed,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  this  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  for  their  information. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  will  put  those  things  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk,  and  he  will  put  them  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  mark  it 
"  For  the  use  of  the  committee,  confidentially."  We  can  not  do  it 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  think  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  capital 
in  trade,  and  we  can  not  give  away  all  of  our  buying  methods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  aid  will  it  give  to  the  committee  in  discussing 
this  matter  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have  it  in  that 
•way? 

Mr.  Walton.  You  can  use  the  facts  which  you  gather  from  it,  by 
illustration,  as  I  did  this  morning ;  but  to  have  the  whole  schedule  of 
how  we  buy  our  goods  and  how  we  pay  for  them  printed  would  be  a 
material  disadvantage  to  us,  and  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  give 
away  aU  our  secrets  m  that  wav. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  but  I  woul^  not  testify  unless  I  could. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  strict  confidence  by  everybody  that  gets  hold  of  it.  I  da 
not  know  how  that  would  be.    We  would  like  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  mi^ht  do  this,  like  they  report  things  that  the 
President  says :  We  might  say  that  a  "  person  in  high  authority  '* 
says  so. 

Mr.  Walton.  Thank  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stating 
the  percentage  in  each  case  of  duty  paid,  and  I  do  not  see  but  what 
that  would  fill  the  bill.    That  is  really  all  you  care  for. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  not  object  to  that  being  printed  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir:  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  that  should  be 
given,  the  percentage  on  each  side  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  want  to  fool  with 
confidential  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  labor  cost  in  making  these 
different  kinds  of  wire  ?    How  do  you  sell  them — by  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Altogether  by  the  foot.  We  buy  by  the  pound  and 
we  sell  by  the  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  give  us  the  labor  cost  and  the  cost 
of  material  here,  and  the  labor  cost  and  cost  of  material  abroad,  so 
that  we  can  compare  the  costs? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  witness  does  not  propose  to  do  that.  Does  he 
not  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  labor  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  ;  he  says  abroad  he  does,  but  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  proposes  to  give  us  the  labor  cost  abroad,  but 
not  here.  We  want  all  this  information  you  can^ve.  We  will  make 
up  this  bill  from  the  information  we  have,  if  we  have  accurate 
information,  we  will  be  more  likely  to  get  it  accurate,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  accurate  information,  we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  We 
may  or  may  not  do  you  injustice.     You  can  take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  told  you  this  morning  on  five  or  six  sizes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  wire  and  the  cost  of  the  wire  rope  in 
England,  of  which  part  is  labor  and  pycvt  is  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  is  in  evidence.  You  have  that  already,  and  it 
can  be  printed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  letter  you  say  you  have  there  from  somebody  in 
Liverpool  can  be  printed? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  can  be  printed.  It  also  has  some  comments  by 
a  Democratic  committee  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  Democratic  committee  or  a  Democratic  commit- 
teeman ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  something  about  tariffs  and  trusts.  I  think 
that  was  a  part  of  some  campaign  document.  This  document  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  put  in  evidence.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell 
the  per  cent  of  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wire  rope  that  were  handled, 
which  I  can  do  and  swear  to  it  now.  I  have  got  the  whole  column 
right  down  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  suggestion  is  that  you  do  not  put  anything  in  here 
that  you  are  not  willing  to  make  public. 

Mr.  Walton.  Very  well;  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  anything  that  you  put  in,  you  arrange  so  that  it 
can  be  made  public,  because  I  put  you  on  notice  that  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  everything  you  say  here. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  figures  on  each 
size  of  wire  rope  and  the  duty  upon  it. 

(The  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Walton  are  as  follows:) 

London,  E.G.,  October  1,  1901. 
Messrs.  The  Warrington  Wire  Rope  Works  (Limited), 

13  Goree  Piazzas^  Liverpool, 

GsNTiiEMEN :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date,  we  have 
buch  pleasure  in  quoting  you  the  following  prices  on  lots  of,  say,  40 
or  50  tons,  our  ordinary  quality  of  galvanized  plain  wire  and  plain 
annealed  core  wire.  We  give  you  a  full  range  of  extras  up  to  36 
gauge,  and  would  refer  you  to  page  9  of  the  inclosed  catalogue  which 
gives  you  the  approximate  breakmg  strain  up  to  20  gauge,  although 
please  note  that  on  this  cheap  quality  of  wire  we  do  not  guarantee 
anycertain  breaking  strain. 

With  reference  to  the  galvanized  wire,  we  beg  to  state  that  we^  are 
sending  you  under  separate  cover  samples  of  our  ordinary  galvanized 
wire,  but  would  state  that  we  can  supply  heavier  galvanizing,  or 
what  we  call  double  galvanized,  but  require  an  extra  price  for  same. 
We  believe,  however,  that  our  ordinary  quality  will  be  sufficient  for 
your  requirements,  inasmuch  as  we  are  supplying  this  identical  ma- 
terial to  mast  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  rigging  wire  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Plain  annealed  core  wire,  in  catchweight  coils,  no  wrapping,  c.  i.  f. 
Liverpool,  Xos.  0  to  8  gauge  base,  £7  5s.  Od.,  with  the  following  extras 
over  base  for  thinner  sizes : 


Gauge. 

Extra.      ' 

t 

Gauge. 

Extra. 

£.  8.  d. 
2    2    6 

2  10    0 

3  0    0 

3  10    0 

4  0    0 
4  16    0 
n  10    0 

Gauge. 

- 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Extra. 

- 

£.  H.  d. 

6  5    0 

7  0    0 
7  15    0 

8 15  0 ; 

9  15    0 

10  16    0  1 

11  15    0  . 

Gauge. 
30 

Extra. 

0. 

8.   d.    . 

5    0  ! 

7    6, 
10    0 
12    6 
17    6 
22    6 
32    6 

16 

£.  8.  d. 
12  15    0 

10 

17 

31 

14    5    0 

U 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

32 

33 

16  10    0 

12 

17  10    0 

13 

27 

34 

36 

36 

20    0    0 

14 

28 

22    5    0 

15 

29 

27    0    0 

On  our  ordinary  quality  of  plain  galvanized  wire,  we  quote  you 
a  base  price  from  5  to  8  gauge  of  £8  5s.,  catchweight  coils,  no 
wrapping,  c.  i.  f.  Liverpool,  with  the  following  extras  for  thinner 
gauges: 


Gange. 

Extra. 

Gauge. 
16 

Extra. 

Gauge. 

Extra.           Gauge. 
13    10    0  '   30 

Extra. 

9.. 

£    ».  d. 
0      5    0 

£    8.  d. 

8      0    0 

4  5    0  ; 

5  0    0 

6  0    0, 

28 

£     8.   d. 
25      5    0 

10 

7    6 

17 

24 

15    10    0  1    31 

27    10    0 

S: 

12    6  |i  18 

20    0      19 

16    0'  20 

1  10    0      21 

2  10    0      ''^ 

25 

17      0    0  1   82 

28    16    0 

s 

26 

18    16    0  1   33 

30    16    0 

13. 

7    10    0  1 

27. 

20      0    0  |i  84 

33      7    6 

M 

9      0    0      28 

10      6    0    .29 

22    10    0  1   85 

38    10    0 

15. 

24      0    0  1    36 

45      0    0 

Of  course  on  any  sizes  thinner  than,  say,  16-gauge,  we  would  rec- 
ommend same  to  be  packed  in  paper  and  canvas,  our  extra  charge  for 
61218--^EAittrF— Ko.  18—06 5     • 
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same  being  14  shillings  per  ton,  or  if  wrapped  only  in  paper  our 
extra  charge  is  5  shillings  per  ton. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  both  these  qualities  of  wire  to 
the  decimal  of  an  inch,  and  we  have  quite  a  reputation  for  supplying 
this  material  true  to  gauge. 

Our  prices  are  on  standard  wire  gauges,  i  gauges  to  take  the  price 
of  the  next  thicker  gauge,  i  gauges  to  take  the  price  of  the  next 
thinner  gauge. 

Terms,  2^  per  cent  discount,  thirty  days'  sight  draft,  with  docu- 
ments attached,  on  a  London  bank. 

We  make  you  these  quotations  for  prompt  shipment  and  subject 
to  your  prompt  reply,  and  hope  to  be  f  avorea  with  your  valued  order. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Thos.  J.  Farrell,  Manager, 
Per  H.  B.  Fagnani. 

U.  

London,  E.  C,  October  3, 1901. 
Messrs.  The  Warrington  Wire  Rope  Works  (Limited), 

13  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool, 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  valued  favor 
of  yesterday's  date,  contents  of  which  have  our  careful  attention. 

We  note  you  state  that  you  do  not  believe  our  ordinary  galvanized 
wire  would  suit  you,  but  that  you  would  require  our  extra-heavy 
galvanized  wire. 

We  beg  to  state  that  what  we  term  our  extra-heavy  galvanized 
wire,  that  the  amount  of  spelter  on  this  class  of  material  is  exactly 
the  same  as  wiiat  we  put  on  our  telegraph  wire,  and,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  on  telegraph  wire  galvanizing  has  to  stand  the 
immersion  test. 

For  heavy  galvanized  wire  we  should  require  an  extra  of  £1  Os.  Od, 
per  ton,  and  therefore  this  would  make  our  base  price,  5  to  8  gauge, 
£9  6s.  Od.  per  ton,  and  the  extras  for  finer  gauges  would  be  the  same  as 
quoted  you  on  the  1st  instant. 

We  would,  however,  state  for  your  information  that  we  have  for 
some  years  past  supplied  our  ordinary  galvanized  wire  to  a  large 
number  of  makers  in  this  country  who  manufacture  rigging  wire. 
Trusting  to  be  favored  with  your  valued  order, 
We  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faithfully, 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Thos.  J.  Farrell,  Manager, 
Per  H.  B.  Fagnani. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say, 
except  in  regard  to  the  bill.  During  the  time  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
there  was  an  administrative  order  which  interpreted  the  law  in  a 
different  way  from  what  it  had  been  before,  somewhere  along  in  1896 
or  1897,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  sample  of  wire 
rope  I  gave  you  this  morning,  you  will  see  the  point.  They  assessed 
an  ad  valorem  duty  as  well  as  a  specific  duty,  as  the  case  might  be, 
not  only  upon  the  wires  upon  which  the  duty  was  based,  but  upon 
the  wire  rope  completed,  which  included  a  hemp  core.  That  hemp 
core  would  weigh,  roughly  speaking,  6  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
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entire  rope,  the  wire  costing  probably  5  or  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
hemp  core  costing  not  to  exceed  2i  cents  a  pound;  probably  2  cents 
would  be  nearer.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  the  law  should  assess  40  per 
cent  and  1  cent  per  pound  upon  a  jute  or  very  cheap  core,  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  rope,  or  simply  acts  as  a  cushion  upon 
which  to  form  the  strands.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  core,  but  not 
necessarily  a  strong  one.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  better  to  have  a  soft 
one.  But  this  under  the  present  law  is  assessed  as  if  it  were  the  wire 
itself,  and  that  does  not  seem  fair.  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  are 
touching  the  law  with  a  view  to  improving  it,  there  is  a  point  where 
jou  can  do  so  without  any  injustice  whatever.  It  only  requires  that 
your  attention  be  called  to  it,  in  my  judgment,  for  you  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  that 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  having  heard  me,  and  I  see  now  about  what 
you  want,  and  I  will  try  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  the 
things  spoken  o.f 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  Mr.  Roeb- 
ling,  the  wire-rope  manufacturer  of  New  Jersey,  stated  to  your  part- 
ner that  he  could  manufacture  wire  rope  in  this  country  and  sell  it 
in  England  in  competition  with  the  wire-rope  manufacturers  there. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  partner's  name? 

Mr.  Walton.  H.  F.  Lyman. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  was  this  conversation  had? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know  when,  but  is  was  several  years  ago — 
probably  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  find  out  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  soon  as  you  return  home,  and  let  the  committee 
know  at  once? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  can  telegraph  him  and  find  out  this  afternoon  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Walton.  If  he  can  fix  the  time,  of  course. 

(The  following  table  was  also  submitted  by  Mr.  Walton:) 


Six  strands  of  seven  wires. 


Siae. 


linoh.... 
A  Inch  ... 
rinch.... 
A  inch  ... 
Jlnch.... 
A  inch... 
I  inch.... 

I  inch.... 
(Inch.... 
llnch.... 
1}  inches  . 
l!  inches.! 

II  inches  .1 
ll  inches  .1 


Bright 
iron. 


Per  cent 
duty. 


Bright     I 
crucible 
steel.      I 


Extra 
strong 
plow 
steel. 


Galva- 

;nizedguy 

wire. 


Six  strands  of  nineteen  wires. 


Bright 
iron. 


Per  cent       Per  cent     Per  cent     Per  cent    Per  cent     Per  cent      Per  cent 
duty.  duty.  duty.    |     duty.         duty.    ,      duty.  duty. 


Bright         Extra 
crucible       strong 
steel.    I  plow  steel. 


Iron  tiller 
rope,  six 
strands  of 

six 

strands  of 

seven 

wires. 


69 

lit 
^^ 


57  ,\,. 

73     . 

76/o 
66      . 
67 
71A 

71A 

71A,. 


66,-^ 


76 

M 


J7i'o 

58 

&9 


86    j 
92 


76i'«' 
86 


78A 
81A 


46^.... 

1 

28 

48,"»o  .... 

1 

46 

53;^.... 

50 

nftj^o  .... 

67  ^ 

fi-'i'o 

63 

59^.... 

63,S 

50,*„ 

48 

71 1^, 

56,'^ 

56 

7r./o 

^r. 

61 

67 

^^^ 

e-s^ 

69A 

fi7,^a 

6.Va 

71 A 

58    ■ 

72 

71  A,  .... 

64Vfl 
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Above  is  based  on  present  British  cost  of  the  given  sizes  and 
quantities.  Example:  British  cost  14  shillings  per  hundredweight, 
at  $4.90  exchange,  less  6  per  cent  cash=$2.88  per  100  pounds,  on 
which  the  duty  is  $2.50=86^%  per  cent  of  $2.88. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  NELSON  LYON,  OF  TAEETTOWN,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Holt- Lyon  Com- 
pany, of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 
Mr.  Lyon.  Some ;  very  little. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  been  taught  that  the  tariff  was  made  to  develop  industries, 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  benefit  the  consumer. 
The  tariff  has  certainly  built  up  the  iron  industry^  and  cheapened  the 
production,  but  we  do  protest  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  small  manufacturers  or  consumers. 

I  might  explain  that  this  article  of  my  own  is  on  pig  iron,  whidi 
is  only  one  step  from  the  raw  material  which  we  use.  We  use  cast- 
ings and  wire,  and  our  prices  nre  drawn  up,  giving  pig  iron  as  the 
base  upon  which  our  prices  are  to  continue. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  manufacture  pig  iron  as  well  as  wire  rope? 
Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  manutacture  pig  iron,  but  we  are 
users  of  wire  and  castings. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  manufacture  wire? 
Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  manufacture  wire  carpet  beaters  and  wire  egg 
beaters. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  small  manufacturers  or  con- 
sumers, for  just  as  soon  as  there  is  demand  sufficient  to  consume  all 
the  American  production  the  tariff  enables  the  manufacturer  to,  and 
the  manufacturer  does,  immediately,  or  has  in  the  last  ten  years,  ad- 
vanced the  price  to  the  European  price  plus  the  tariff  and  the  ocean 
freights;  and  when  he  reaches  that  point  he  stops.  The  first  thing 
desired  by  small  manufacturers  is  a  steady  price  for  raw  materials 
throughout  the  year  and  from  year  to  year.  This  thev  are  not  able 
to  obtain.  This  is  also  the  great  desire  of  labor.  Of  all  kinds  of  raw 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  American  products  there 
has  been  none  so  unstable  and  unreliable  in  price  as  pig  iron  in  the 
last  ten  years.  There  was  no  raw  material  more  stable  and  reliable 
in  price  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1889  than  pig  iron.  Since  1898, 
a  year  after  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  and  before  the  steel  trust 
was  formed,  the  average  price  for  five  years  previous  did  not  vary 
10  per  cent.  The  following  prices  are  for  No.  2  southern  pi^  iron  at 
Cincinnati.  That  seems  to  be  the  place  where  we  get  our  prices,  and 
our  base  and  everything  seems  to  be  taken  from  them.  From  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1897,  to  December  31,  1898,  a  period  of  twenty-two  months, 
the  price  of  No.  2  southern  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  averaged  about 
$9.50  per  ton.  and  no  month's  price  averaged  as  high  as  $10  a  ton. 
Very  soon  atter  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  or- 
ganized the  price  of  iron  began  to  ascend  and  reached  $16  in  June, 
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1890,  and  $20.75  in  October.  This  was  the  European  price  plus  the 
tariflf  and  ocean  freights,  and  when  they  reached  that  point,  and  they 
advanced  to  that  point  almost  immediately — ^within  two  or  three 
months — they  stopped,  and  it  remained  at  this  price  until  April, 
1900,  a  period  of  six  months,  at  $20.  Then  it  receded  to  $19.75  in 
May  and  $12.87  in  October,  1900.  This  showed  an  advance  of  120 
per  cent  in  nine  months,  and  one  year  later  the  price  fell  over  40  per 
cent.  From  October,  1900,  to  l\pril,  1902,  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  it  did  not  vary  $2  per  ton,  prices  ranging  from  $12.87  to  $14 
per  ton.  In  June,  only  two  months  later,  the  price  advanced  to  $20, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  to  $25.60.  This  was  an  advance  of 
150per  cent  from  the  prices  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  had  been  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance abroad,  had  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  in?    Was  the  tariff  $4  a  ton? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Four  dollars  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Only  $4  a  ton.  If  it  did  not  cost  but  $10,  how  did 
they  get  $25  for  it  here  ?    Was  there  not  any  advance  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  of  $25  was  temporary.  The  manufacturer  of 
iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  his  peculiar  iron  that  he  uses,  and 
he  can  not  turn  around  and  buy  iron  of  this  man  and  that  man.  It 
does  not  work  in  his  manufactory. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lyon.  He  is  not  in  position  to  buy  at  once  from  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  he  has  to  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Wire  nails  sold  at  $1.27  per  hundred  pounds  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898.  You  understand,  December,  1898,  was  after  the  Dingley 
law  was  passed,  and  was  the  first  calendar  yeiiv  under  the  Dingley 
law,  and  it  should  have  advanced  to  a  fair  price.  They  were  ad- 
vanced to  $2.37  in  the  June  following. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  June  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Of  the  same  year;  that  is,  1898. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  June,  1898,  you  say? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
panv  was  formed  about  that  same  time.  Not  in  1898,  but  this  was 
1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  speaking  now  of  1900  or  1898? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  just  repeat  this  so  that  you  will  get  it  clear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Wire  nails  sold  at  $1.27  per  hundred  pounds  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898 , 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  December,  1898? 

Mr.  Lyon.  December,  1898.  That  was  the  price  after  the  Dingley 
law  had  been  in  effect  for  a  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  dollar' and  twenty-seven  cents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  One  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents.  They  wore  ad- 
vanced to  $2.30  in  the  following  June. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  June,  1899  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  June,  1899. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  They  were  $2.27  July,  1900.  This  was  an  advance  of 
over  160  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hdll.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  tariflf,  had 
there? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  account  for  the  advance? 

The  Chairman.  He  just  said  that  they  had  combined;  that  the 
American  Wire  and  Steel  Company  had  lieen  formed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  had  combined.  I  might  say  now,  what  I  have 
not  in  my  minutes  here,  that  during  that  time  the  American  whole- 
sale dealers  purchased  their  wire  nails  in  Germany,  brought  them 
into  this  country,  paid  the  freight  across  the  ocean  and  the  Dingley 
tariff,  and  imdersold  the  trust  in  their  own  market.  Of  course  those 
things  could  not  be  carried  on  so  extensively,  but  nearly  a  year  later 
they  took  $1  per  hundred  pounds  off  at  one  solitary  stroke.  I  have 
the  prices  of  these  things  for  nine  years,  every  month  of  every  year, 
the  price  of  pig  iron,  and  T  can  give  you  those  facts  and  leave  them 
with  you,  and  also  I  have  the  prices  of  wire  nails  everj'^  month  from 
that  down  to  1897.  The  price  before  the  Dingley  tariff  was  made 
was  $1.27  a  hundred,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  when  they  reduced 
the  price  and  took  off  $1  a  hundred,  the  nails  have  been  advanced  to 
60  or  70  per  cent  above  the  regular  price  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  instance,  what  was  the  price  of  wire  nails  in 
1906? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  not  got  it  in  the  year  1906. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  it  for  all  those  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  one  year  before,  brother. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  price  in  1905  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  go  back  to  1905. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  went  back  to  1898. 

Mr.  Lyon.  What  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  say  you  did  not  go  back  to  1905? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  I  have  the  sheet  right  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  got  the  prices  for  1899  and  1900,  and  you 
say  you  have  the  prices  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  prices  for  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  or  any  one 
of  those  years  you  can  take. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Here  are  the  figures  which  T  have.  I  have  the  prices 
from  1897  down  to  and  including  1905,  any  month  that  you  like. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  let  us  have  each  year. 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  wire  nails? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Sliall  I  take  the  first  month  in  each  vear  and  ffive  vou 
that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  will  be  for  what  year? 

Mr.  Lyon.  First,  January,  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  the  average  price,  the  January 
price? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  take  the  January  price  for  each  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  the  prices  for  each  year  averaged  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  got  that,  but  the  January  prices 
will  not  vary,  scarcely. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  the  January  price,  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyon.  For  1897  it  was  $1.39,  for  1898  it  was  $1.42. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  you  giving  us  now  ? 

Mr.  Lton.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  selling  price  * 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right.     Now  let  us  start  at  that. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  1898  price,  the  price  for  January,  1898,  was  $1.42. 
In  1899  I  will  have  to  give  you  Februarv.  It  was  $1.57.  January 
is  blotted.  In  1900  it  was  $3.20;  in  1901,  $2.32;  in  1902,  $1.99;  in 
January,  1903,  $1.89;  in  January,  1904,  $1.89;  in  January,  1905,  $1.75; 
and  January,  1908,  $2.05. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  skipped  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  skipped  1907,  too.  You  did  not  give  us 
1906  or  1907. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  I  do  not  have  those  on  this  list — 1905.  This  list 
is  from  the  Iron  Age  of  January  11,  1906.  I  had  very  little  time  to 
prepare  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  give  us  1906  and  1907,  you  can  sup- 
ply that  information  afterwards.    Please  go  on  Avfth  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  I  will  give  you  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  year  was  it  that  you  <=aid  there  was  this  large 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  was  in  1898  or  1899,  about.  Now,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1907 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  wire  nails  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  finished  with  wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  give  us  a  large  importation  of  wire 
nails  in  1900,  I  believe  it  was? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  was  during  the  high  prices  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  imported? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  there  were  great  quantities 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  greatest 
quantity  about  that  time,  in  1900,  was  36,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Lyon.  TVTien  did  you  say  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  1900;  36,000  pounds;  nearly  37,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Thirty-seven  thbnsand  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  largest  importation  of  any  of  these 
years, 

Mr.  Lyon.  Did  you  get  that  from  the  government  figures? 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  government  figures.  The  next  year 
the  importation  amounted  to  about  1.200  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1906  the  price  was  $3.20  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  In  the  month  of  April  they  took  off  $1  per  hundred  at  one 
swoop. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  us  the  importations? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  importations. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  a  few  moments  ago,  and  said  they  were 
large  for  those  years. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  said  they  were  w^hat? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  they  were  large  for  one  or  two  par- 
ticular vears. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  presumably  a  mistake,  according  to  the 
report.    You  can  go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir.  The  prices  would  admit  of  it  at  least.  They 
were  so  large,  apparently ;  and  I  know  $1  a  hundred  was  taken  off  at 
one  swoop.  When  I  was  in  Scotland — I  presume  I  will  reach  that 
again  in  my  argument — when  I  was  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  they  were 
selling  nails  from  German  manufacturers  at  $1.60  a  hundred,  de- 
livered ;  and  that  party  said  he  was  receiving  nails  from  the  National 
Steel  Company,  delivered  in  Scotland,  at  $1.70  to  $1.75.  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  those  figures;  file  them 
with  your  brief. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  will.  He  said  that  the  only  reason  that  the  price 
was  SLuy  different  between  the  German  and  the  American  importations 
was  that  they  were  ordered  several  months  earlier  from  German}' 
than  from  the  United  States. 

The  CiiAiR>rAN.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  those  statements. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Very  w^ell.  Now  I  revert  to  pig  iron.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  as  quoted  in  the  Iron 
Age  for  January,  1008,  was  25,781,861  tons.  The  total  production 
in  the  year  1904  was  1(),276.641  tons.  This  year,  1904,  was  the  year 
when  the  production  was  nearly  doubled  between  January  and  De- 
cember. Xow,  I  contend  if  prices  had  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  a 
good  margin  of  profit  the  steel  trust  would  not  have  increased  their 
production  of  1904,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  that  corporation  never  to 
produce  unless  they  can  produce  at  a  profit.  The  average  price  in 
1907  was  $28.08 ;  the  average  price  in  1904  was  $12.75.  This  shows 
the  price  in  1907  to  be  $10.88  per  ton  above  the  averasre  price  in  1904, 
and  the  market  price  of  the  product  of  1907  to  Ite  $266,321,597 
greater  than  the  market  price  for  the  same  quantity  would  have  been 
at  the  price  of  1904.  That  is  quite  an  amount  to  be  extracted  from  the 
American  people  unjustly.  Now,  remember,  the  productions  of  both 
these  years  were  under  nearly  the  complete  control  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  find  absolutely  no  cnange  in  the  tariff'  during  any 
of  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  tariff  since  the  Dingley 
law  went  into  effect.  ' 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  the  basic  material  or  any  one  element  of  the  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  any  change  in  the 
tariff  since  the  Dingley  law.  The  tariff  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  except  when  they  advance  it  until  they  reach 
the  English  and  German  price  plus  the  tariff  and  the  freight  across 
the  ocean,  and  then  it  stops,  and  it  never  stops  when  it  advances  until 
it  reaches  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  foreign  price  did  not 
fluctuate  about  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment reports  during  those  vears.  There  are  great  fluctuations  of  the 
price  during  those  years  in  the  imported  nails? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oh,  on  imported  nails? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  But  the  price  of  pig  iron  can  not  fluctuate  but  very 
little. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  T^Tiy? 

Mr.  IjYON.  Because  things  do  not  go  up  and  down  there  and  ad- 
vance, as  they  do  here.  Tne  Englishman  makes  his  price  so  that  it 
does  not  varj^  scarcely  from  year  to  j^ear. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  give  us  the  price  of  pig  iron  in  the  for- 
eign market  for  the  years  for  which  you  have  given  us  the  American 
pnce? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  obtain  those  figures  and  file  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  iron  ore  for  the  same  years  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  mean  the  price  of  iron  here  in  this  country  during 
the  years  you  have  compared. 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  the  price  of  iron  ore  has  varied  very  much.  Dur- 
ing the  high  prices  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  they  have  ad- 
vanced it  very  much,  but  tlio  trusts  are  the  owners  of  the  mines  and 
have  advanced  it  just  to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  be  objecting  to  the  violent  fluctua- 
tion in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  give  us  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  show  before  I  get  through  here  that  even  if  you 
took  the  whole  of  the  tariif  off  from  pis:  iron  the  price  last  year  was 
still  $150,000,000  more  than  it  should  have  been,  and  more  than  it 
was  in  1899,  and  I  will  give  you  those  figures  before  I  finish. 

ilr.  Hill.  The  figures  on  the  importation  of  iron  in  pigs  imj>orted 
into  the  United  States  shaw  that  there  is  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the 
importation  of  the  foreign  ore  than  vour  figiu-es  show  in  the  domestic 
ore,  dropping  from  $24.22  in  1901  to  $13.68  in  1902,  about  80  per  cent 
difference  in  value. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  on  page  491.  Then  it  starts  in  to  advance  again 
and  gets  up  to  $15.99  in  1907. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

ilr.  Hill.  So  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a  similar  fluctuation 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  importation^. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  this  is  the  unit  value. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  beg  your  pardon :  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  before  you  get  through,  give 
the  explanation  of  those  changes. 

Mr.  (triggs.  Right  on  that  point  of  fluctuation,  suppose  yo!i  should 
know  that  cotton  fluctuates  from  7^  cents  to  12  cents,  we  will  say,  in 
three  months. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  (triggs.  Would  you  say  that  was  from  the  same  cause? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Xo,  sir.  We  derive  cotton  in  a  very  different  manner. 
That  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  product  that  is  raistnl  in 
America  from  year  to  year.     Some  years  we  have  a  good  year  and 
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some  years  we  do  not.  With  iron  ore  and  coal  there  is  no  variation. 
It  is  in  the  mine  and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  price  of  coal 
and  in  the  price  of  labor  to  dig  it  out. 

Now,  haa  the  tariff  been  entirely  removed,  the  European  competi- 
tion would  have  kept  the  price  down  at  least  $4  per  ton  less  than  the 
average  last  year,  and  still  the  price  of  last  year's  product,  if  the 
price  had  been  $4  lower,  would  have  been  $153,197,000  greater  than 
the  price  that  it  sold  for  in  1904,  and  that  price  we  have  heretofore 
shown  was  ampl}'^  remunerative,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  the 
production  from  January  to  December  nearly  100  per  cent.  That  is 
evidence  enough  that  there  was  plenty  of  profit  on  it  in  1904.  This 
$4  per  ton  would  have  been  a  saving  to  the  small  manufacturers.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  much  of  a  saving  to  the  large  manufacturers* 
because  they  make  their  contracts  from  year  to  year,  but  we  small 
manufacturers  are  not  in  position  to  make  our  contracts  for  the  year. 
That  is,  the  $4  per  ton  on  the  production  of  1907  would  have  been 
$103,125,444. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  $4  a  ton  on  pig  iron  save  on 
your  production  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  discussing  that  here.  I  am  here  in  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Sir? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  here  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  how  much  less  you  could  manufacture 

irouY  articles  for  if  you  got  the  pig  iron  at  $4  less  a  ton ;  how  much 
ess  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  however  you  sell  your  articles  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  are  a  small  concern.  It  would  have  saved  us  about 
$600  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  On  how  much  of  an  output? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  on  the  use  of  about  140  or  150  tons. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  saved  you  $G00.  Whsit  is  the  out- 
put of  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Our  output  is  about  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  saved  you  $G00  on  $40,000,  would 
it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  so  much  my  interest  as  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  If  we  reduce  the  tariff  on  pig 
iron,  w^e  want  to  know  how  much  we  would  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
production. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  would  have  reduced  ours  about  $500  or  $600. 

Mr.  Clark.  Following  that  up  with  the  question  that  ought  to  fol- 
low it,  if  you  save  $600  on  that  proposition  do  you  sell  any  cheaper 
to  the  trade  or  the  consumers,  or  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  vary  Uiy  price  immediately. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  do  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  told  you  I  did,  and  it  has  not  advanced.  When  I  got 
the  low  price  of  pig  iron  this  year — that  is,  w^hen  I  got  my  castings — 
I  immediately  took  off  such  a  percentage  of  my  own,  which  equaled 
almost  one-half  of  my  profit  in  the  year  1899. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  ^Yhat  are  you  advocating?  Are  you  advocating  an 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Let  me  explain:  I  told  you  if  the  whole  tariff  was 
taken  off  of  pig  iron,  still  they  would  make  $158,000,000  more  than 
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they  would  have  made  at  the  price  in  1899,  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Who  made  that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  manufacturers  of  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  take  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
American  iron  and  the  foreign  iron  to  draw  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  draw  it  from  the  prices  at  which  Americans  made 
iron  in  1899,  and  those  which  they  charged  us  in  1907. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Would  this  in  any  way 
cause  you  to  reconsider  your  argument?  In  1900  the  price  of  for- 
eign iron  was  $24.22,  and  we  imported  11,000  tons.  The  very  next 
year  the  price  dropped  to  $13.68,  and  we  imported  85,000  tons.  The 
next  year  it  was  $16.05,  and  we  imported  749,000  tons.  Xow,  I  can 
not  see  where  you  get  your  $153,000,000  unless  you  follow  down  each 
year  and  show  the  difference. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  taking  it  on  the  production  of  last  year.  Last 
year  they  advanced  the  price  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  (kopped  it  in  1902  100  per  cent  abroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statistics  of  the  Government.  It  was  down  then  to 
$13.68 ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  wholly  destroys  your  argument. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  hold  the  tariff 
responsible  |pr  all  the  increases,  Mr.  Hill  thinks  you  ought  to  give 
it  ci^edit  for  all  the  decreases. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  proposition  which  logically  appeals  to  me 
as  a  free  trader  very  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  accept  the  amendment.  If  we  take  the  increases,  we 
have  got  to  take  the  decreases. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  taken  off  from  pig  iron  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Off  from  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr  Lyon.  There  would  have  been  no  question  but  what  it  might 
have  been  all  taken  off  last  year  and  still  the  European  people  would 
not  have  been  able  to  sell  any  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  we  can  not  put  it  up  this  year  and  put  it 
down  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  Avant  the  tariff 
taken  off  on  pig  iron  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  it  >li()uld 
be  taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  that  is  a  square  answer. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  you  will  get  a  square  answer  from  me  every  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  on  your  product,  do  you  wnnt  that  taken 
off  the  finished  material  you  make  out  of  the  pi*?  iron?  If  we  take 
the  $4  off  of  pig  iron,  do  you  want  the  tariff  taken  off  of  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do.  I  can  go  over  and  sell  in  the  foreign  market. 
I  have  been  over  there.  I  shipped  23  tons  of  egg  beaters  into  Eng- 
land in  six  months  four  years  ago  and  I  shipped  over  12  tons  there 
this  year,  and  I  got  more  price  in  England  than  I  did  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  More  there  than  vou  did  here? 
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Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  know  just  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  did. 

Jlr.  Lyon.  I  will  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  our  friends  to  take  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  satisfactory  information.  You  are  perfectly 
willing  that  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  your  product  if  you  get 
the  tariff  taken  off  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  valuable  proposition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  a  result  of  that,  how  much  cheaper  will  we  get 
our  egg  beaters? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Without  an  egg  beater,  you  see,  no  family  is  com- 
plete.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  of  those  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  move  that  the  gentleman  be  allowed  to  complete  his 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  motion  will  be  consid- 
ered carried, 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  questions  asked  me. 

Mr.  Poc.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  not  a  bit  embarrassing  to  me.  I  would  rather  you 
raised  your  objections  as  I  pass  along. 

^Ir.  (taines.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  let  him  finish  his  statement? 

Mr.  (taines.  Very  well ;  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  Lyon.  To  keep  these  facts  plainly  in  your  minds  I  would  say 
President  McKinley  was  elected  in  1896  and  inaugurated  in  1897, 
and  the  Dingley  law  was  passed  in  1897,  and  the  first  calendar  year 
under  the  Dingley  law  was  1898.  The  price  of  pig  iron  in  January, 
1897.  was  $10,  and  this  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  it  did  not  bring 
this  price  again  until  January  2,  1899,  two  years  later.  The  average 
price  for  these  two  years,  1897  and  1898,  was  $9.50  per  ton.  This 
was  before  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  incorporation  form.  The  average  price  in 
1897  and  1898  Avas  $9.50  per  ton.  This  was  under  the  Dingley  law. 
The  average  price  for  1904  was  $12.75  and  the  average  price  for 
1907  was  $'23.08.  This  shows  an  advance  on  purely  raw  material  of 
nearly  150  per  cent. 

Xow.  if  we  multiply  the  production  of  1907  by  $13.68  we  have  the 
fabulous  amount  of  $350,110,862.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1907,  and  this 
includes  the  officers  and  every  workman,  from  the  digging  of  the  ore 
and  coal  from  the  ground  until  the  product  is  marketed,  was  $160,- 
825.822.  So  you  can  plainly  see  that  this  amount  of  $350,110,862 
is  greater  than  the  total  amount  paid  by  all  the  iron-producing  com- 
panies similar  to  and  including  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  in 
digging  the  ore  from  the  ground  and  transporting  it  to  the  furnaces 
and  in  the  production  of  the  merchandise  such  as  is  made  and  sold 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  advance  that  they  got 
last  year  over  what  the  price  was  in  1900  you  see  is  greater  than  the 
total  amount  paid  by  corporations  in  the  manufacturing  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  the  taking  of  it  from  the  ground  and  putting  it  into  mer- 
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chandise,  including  what  was  paid  to  the  officers  besides.  This 
amount  paid  amounts  to  a  tax  oi  $4  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
m  the  United  States,  and  $20  on  every  family  of  five. 

Here  is  another  thing.  Before  the  United  States  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  was  permitted  to  absorb  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 

5 any,  I  want  to  state  to  you  the  diflFerei^ce  of  prices  under  depression, 
uly  21,  1904,  the  Iron  Age  quotes  the  price  in  Birmingham  in  al- 
most every  instance  to  have  been  $9  per  ton.  In  1903  the  Iron  Age 
quotes  the  price  in  Birmingham  in  almost  every  instance  to  have 
been  $9  per  ton.  These  prices  were  made  only  four  years  ago.  In 
September  they  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  plenty  of  southern  can  be 
purchased  at  $9.25  basis. 

Now,  here  is  July,  1908,  after  the  great  panic,  the  greatest  panic 
■we  had  had  since  1894,  and  after  the  steel  trust  absorbed  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company,  its  chief  competitor,  the  Iron  Age  says, 
"A  schedule  of  $12.50  at  Birmingham  has  been  adopted  by  practi- 
cally all  the  producers." 

July  25  this  year  they  say,  "  One  of  the  largest  interests  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  market,  refusing  to  depart  from  the  schedule  of 
$12.50.  The  announcement  that  the  output  is  not  to  be  increased  to 
the  extent  recently  arranged  for  is  significant."  Now,  here  you  are 
treated  to  this  spectacle  before  the  steel  trust  absorbs  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company;  before  the  depression  of  1894  they  reduced 
the  price  to  $9  and  $9.25  per  ton.  After  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  steel  trust,  its  chief  rival,  the 
combination  price  of  $12.50  was  strictly  adhered  to,  which  is  a  price 
over  33  per  cent  higher.  The  policy  of  the  oil  trust  was  said  to  be  to 
strangle  its  competitors.  The  policy  of  the  steel  trust  is  to  purchase 
their  competitors,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  and  the  great  consuming 
public  pays  the  price.  The  manner  which  other  manufacturers 
pursued  previous  to  the  time  the  trust  absorbed  the  business  of  the 
country  was  this:  In  times  of  depression  the  manufacturei^s  would 
reduce  the  price  of  their  product  and  encourage  trade.  If  this  was 
not  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  they  would  decrease  the  price  paid 
to  their  employees,  or  further  reduce  hours  of  employment. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Lyon,  so  that  we  may  hear  Mr.  Vreeland,  a  member  of  the  mone- 
tary commission,  who  desires  to  be  heard  briefly. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  B.  VEEELANS,  A  EEPEESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TO£K. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  in  behalf 
of  a  small  industry  which  hardly  at  present  exists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  industry  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  represent  Mr.  George  W.  Kom,  a  manufacturer 
of  razors  living  in  New  York  State,  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pardon  me  for  one  question  right  there.  Is  he  malring 
any  money? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  He  is  not  making  any  money  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  He  never  has  made  any  money  since  he  has  been  in 
the  busisess.  That,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  asked  me 
to  appear  before  this  committee. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Eight  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  he  has  not  made  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Not  so  far.  He  has  plenty  of  experience  which  he 
hopes  to  turn  into  money  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Korn  is  ill,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  is  not  able  to  be  here.  So  far  as  I  could,  not  being  ttech- 
nically  familiar  with  the  business,  I  have  obtained  the  facts  relating  to 
it,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  present  to  the  committee,  and  will  fur- 
nish later  any  details  as  to  tne  technical  points  that  the  committee 
might  want  to  bring  out  in  a  brief. 

I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
in  revising  the  tariff  not  only  to  provide  adequate  protection,  but  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  industries  which  we  now  have,  and  if  there 
is  opportunity  it  will  put  on  duties  sufficient  to  create  new  industries 
in  this  country  as  the  tin-plate  industry  was  created  by  the  last  tariff. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  this  country  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  adopted 
there  was  practically  no  manufacturing  of  razors  in  this  country. 
There  was  only  one  man  trying  to  make  razors.  He  was  making  a 
specialty  and  selling  it  not  generally  on  the  market.  So  no  one  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  asking  for  protective  duties  or  furnish- 
ing information  upon  which  proper  scnedules  could  be  made  up. 
Therefore,  this  is  really  creating  an  industry,  the  industry  of  making 
razors,  which  I  suppose  would  employ  something  like  1,000  or  1,200 
skilled  workmen  if  they  had  the  right  to  fill  the  American  market. 
Under  the  existing  tariff  10  factories  in  this  country,  many  of  which 
made  cutlery,  have  endeavored  to  make  razors.  Five  of  them  have 
made  a  failure  of  it,  and  discontinued  entirely.  There  are  only  at 
present  two  firms  making  razors  exclusively  in  the  United  States. 
One  is  the  factory  which  I  represent,  and  the  other  is  located  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  Geneva  factory  make  a  safety  razor? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  am  not  referring  to  specialties ;  I  am  speaking  of 
the  old-fashioned  Brownsville  razor.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Brownsville? 

Mr.  Vreeland,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  two  factories  that  have  been 
endeavoring  to  make  razors  under  the  existing  tariff,  one  of  them  has 
been  in  existence  for  eight  years,  the  one  in  my  district  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  The  other  one  has  been  running,  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many  years,  but  at  least  equally  as  long,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
neither  of  them  has  ever  paid  a  dividend,  and  that  both  of  them  are 
only  able  to  keep  running  by  the  manufacture  of  specialties  in  their 
line  of  business.  I  know  that  this  factory  which  I  represent  manu- 
factures  a  safety  razor  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  spoke  of. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  manufacture  of  that,  they  would  be  unable  to 
keep  open  at  all. 

Last  year  the  total  amount  of  value,  in  dollars,  of  razors  made  in 
the  United  States  was  very  close  to  $176,000.  The  value  of  imported 
razors  was  $830,566.  That  is,  we  are  importing  now  more  than  iBve 
times  the  amount  in  value  of  razors  which  we  produce  in  this  country. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dozen  were  imported  from 
abroad  during  the  past  year.  Therefore  I  say  that  I  am  asking  the 
committee  to  put  on  a  tariff  duty  which  will  in  effect  create  a  new- 
industry  which  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
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which  I  do  not  think  will  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer — I  mean 
the  actual  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  the  razor  for  his  own  use. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Is  there  no  duty  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  There  is  a  duty. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  average,  as  shown  by  importations  for  the 
last  year,  was  something  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Fifty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  liity  per  cent;  yes,  sir;  and  if  I  had  time  to  go 
into  it  in  detail,  which  I  have  not,  I  think  it  could  be  easily  shown, 
as  it  has  been  in  some  other  industries  that  have  been  represented 
here,  that  owing  to  the  method  of  fixing  values,  undervaluation,  and 
to  the  methods  of  evading  the  law  which  prevail — for  instance,  sep- 
arating the  parts  and  putting  them  together  after  bringing  them  into 
this  country — ^while  the  duty  looks  large  upon  the  face  of  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  amount  to  a  very  much  less  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  willing  to  stand  entirely 
upon  the  plank  of  the  Republican  platform,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  American  people  in  the  recent  election,  as  to  the  method  of  mak- 
ing the  duties  upon  this  article;  that  is,  we  are  entirely  willing  to 
stand  upon  the  amount  of  labor  cost  above  that  in  Germany  where 
the  most  of  these  razors  come  from.  I  might  say  that  almost  all  of 
the  razors  imported  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Some  come  from  Belgium,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Some  come  from  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  Sheffield? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  From  Sheffield;  I  think  very  few  come  from  Bel- 
gium. The  cheaper  class  of  razors  all  come,  I  think,  from  Germany, 
and  some  of  the  higher  class  of  razors  come  from  England.  The 
difference  in  wages  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  perhaps  I 
ought  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  in  the  record.  These 
figures  I  am  sure  are  entirely  accurate;  they  are  accurate  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  factories  in  this  country,  and  I  think  they  are  accu- 
rate as  to  the  wages  obtaining  in  Germany. 

(The  statement  referred  to  will  be  printed  hereafter.) 

Hence  it  will  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  price  paid  to  the 
skilled  laborer  who  makes  this  class  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
will  run  fully  three  times  as  much  as  is  paid  abroad.  I  will  not  take 
"the  time  of  the  committee  in  going  into  some  facts  about  making  razors 
in  Germany,  except  to  mention  that  to  quite  a  large  extent  they  are  not 
made  in  factories  and  built  up  as  we  have  them  in  this  country,  but 
they  are  made  at  the  homes,  made  where  not  only  the  men  of  the 
family,  but  the  women,  girls,  and  boys  of  the  family  have  little  lathes 
and  hand  power  and  finish  off  these  razors  and  do  the  work  upon 
them,  and  take  them  in,  doing  it  at  a  price,  of  course,  which  is  very 
much  below  anything  we  can  compete  with  in  this  country.  I  will 
read  the  table  of  duties  which  we  would  ask  for  upon  razors: 

Less  than  $1,  15  cents  specific,  and  upon  all  these  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  from  $1  to  $2,  $1.25  a  dozen  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
from  $2  to  $3,  $2  specific  and  the  same  ad  valorem.  Also,  we  ask  that 
upon  all  parts  of  razors,  finished  or  unfinished,  $1.50  per  dozen  pieces 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  added.  The  material  that  goes 
into  a  razor  does  not  make  a  large  part  of  its  cost.  The  lower-priced 
German  razors  that  come  in,  razors  that  are  sold  in  this  country  at 
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$1.50  a  dozen  to  jobbers,  are  largely  made  of  Bessemer  steel.  They 
will  not  shave,  but  they  look  good  and  help  to  fill  the  market.  In- 
variably in  the  United  States  crucible  steel,  costing  from  $850  to 
$400  per  ton,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  razors.  They  do 
not  use  anything  else ;  and  yet  that  in  itself  is  not  a  very  great  item, 
because  a  ton  of  steel  makes  something  over  a  thousand  dozen  of  five- 
sixteenths  razors,  which  is  the  standard  razor. 

I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  details  of  the  labor  cost  in  mak- 
ing up  these  razors.  This  shows  the  razor  from  the  square  piece  of 
crucible  steel,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  the  razor  maker,  which 
comes  to  him  in  long  rods  of  the  proper  size,  so  that  all  he  does  is  to 
cut  it  the  proper  length.  This  shows  the  different  lines  of  work 
which  are  done  upon  it  before  it  reaches  completion,  as  well  as  the 
work  upon  the  handle.    [Exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  really  think  a  razor  is  a  luxury?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Vreeland.  A  luxury? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  I  think  a  razor  is  a  luxury;  and  you  will 
notice  in  the  line  of  duties  I  have  proposed  it  is  treated  as  a  luxury. 

Mr.  CociLRAN.  There  is  nothing  about  this  committee  to  suggest  it 
is  a  luxury,  I  hope. 

Mr.  GmoGS.  I  hope  not.     I  would  not  have  said  it  if  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  they  did  not  try  to  manuiacture 
razors  in  this  country  a  hundred  years  ago  and  have  not  done  it 
since? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  I 
am  not  in  the  trade  and  my  recollection  does  not  run  back  a  great 
ways,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  it  is  rather  an 
astonishing  fact  that  we  have  not  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  present  time  we  could  not 
go  into  it  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  producing 
them  here  and  in  the  old  country.  In  the  earlier  days  we  did  little 
manufacturing.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  items  making 
up  the  cost,  following  the  razor  through  among  the  different  work- 
men, but  I  will  file  that  with  the  committee.  This  cost  is  based  upon 
the  razor,  a  German  razor,  that  pays  a  duty  of  $3. 

Mr.  Randell.  Three  dollars  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Three  dollars  a  dozen. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  speak  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Have  you  any  figures 
showing  the  relative  productivity  of  an  American  and  a  foreign  i>ro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  have  no  detailed  figures  on  this  particular  line, 
but  in  the  two  factories  that  now  exist  their  workmen  are  made  up, 
quite  a  percentage  of  them,  of  German  workmen  who  came  from  Ger- 
man factories,  and  presumably  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  work 
they  did  before  they  came  over  and  have  done  since  they  arrived  here 
is  not  very  large,  although  I  think  that  it  would  be  true  if  we  go 
into  the  making  of  razors,  as  it  has  been  true  in  all  other  lines  of 
American  manufacture,  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  able 
by  better  organization,  or  by  means  of  better  wages,  or  through  all 
of  those  causes,  to  obtain  a  greater  output. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly  so.  You  state  here,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly — ^I  understood  you  to  say — that  those  razors  brought  in 
here  from  Germany  are  largely  made  by  boys  and  men  in  their  own 
homes,  without  the  advantage  of  effective  organization  and  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  with  an  organization  such  as  would  inevitably 
arise  in  this  coimtry,  the  productive  power  of  such  workmen  would 
be  greatly  increased  hj  working  in  a  lactory  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  table  of  wages,  not  taking  into  account 
these  different  factors,  would  hardly  be  reliable? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  look  at  the 
rates  of  wages,  he  will  see,  for  instance,  that  the  grinding  and  the 
honing  of  them,  and  the  different  operations  on  the  razors,  do  not 
require  a  factory  and  do  not  require  much  power,  and  can  be  done 
even  by  hand  power  at  the  homes,  and  it  is  so  done  largelv  in  those 
countries,  and  we  have  no  means  of  making  them  in  that  cheap 
method  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suggest  that  that  is  the  most  expensive  method  of 
production.  If  I  might  express  an  opinion  on  it,  not  knowing  any 
more  about  it  than  you,  I  would  say  that  those  articles  we  see  there 
are  articles  that  essentially  have  to  be  polished  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  They  have  to  be  polished  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Cockr^vn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  But  w^hat  I  mean  to  say  is  that  it  does  not  need  a 
factory  to  do  any  one  of  the  pieces  of  work  that  are  done. 

Air.  CocKRAN.  Those  things  could  be  more  effectively  done  in  a 
factory,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  The  history  of  all  in- 
dustries demonstrates  that  if  they  are  once  firmly  established  in  this 
country,  American  ingenuity  and  power  of  organization  and  the 
better  work  that  they  get  by  reason  of  better  wages  invariably  make 
a  larger  production  per  unit  than  they  make  abroad.  That  has  been 
my  observation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  represent  this  gentleman.  The  object  of  these 
increases  is  not  so  much  to  improve  his  production  as  it  is  to  levy 
something  on  the  community,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  My  theory  is  that  if  we  can  make  the  razors  for 
the  American  market,  employing,  say,  a  thousand  skilled  men  in 
doing  so,  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  protection  which 
at  present  prevails  in  this  country,  and  that  at  least  in  the  end  will 
not  result  in  increasing  the  price  to  the  last  consumer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  a  very 
radical  increase  as  you  suggest  here — for  instance,  on  razors,  or  some 
of  them,  from  $1.75  to  $3  a  dozen,  and  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  50  per  cent — would  not  have  some  very  serious  effect  on  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  There  are  two  or  three  razors  there,  one  of  which 
pays  a  duty  of  $3,  and  one  of  those  is  made  in  this  country.  The 
gentleman  can  not  tell  from  the  looks  of  them  which  is  made  in  this 
country,  because  I  notice  that  the  requirement  of  the  law  which  wouJ^ 
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indicate  where  it  is  made  is  not  complied  with.  That  is  not  indicated 
on  the  razor.  That  brings  me  to  another  point,  and  that  is  that  these 
razors  are  marked  with  very  light  etching  in  Germany,  and  after 
passing  the  custom-house  that  is  removed,  as  it  has  been  doubtless 
m  the  case  of  that  one  which  I  exhibited. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  giving  your  wage  figures,  have  you  given  them  by 
the  day  or  bv  the  unit  cost  of  transferring  from  one  condition  to  the 
other? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  We  have  given  the  unit  cost  of  a  dozen  razors. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  the  question  of  da}'^  wages  does  not  enter  into 
this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No;  it  is  the  unit  cost  of  making  a  dozen  razors 
from  the  initial  step. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  are  employed  in  this  industry? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  About  200. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  in  the  razor  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  the  one  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  employed  strictly  in  making  razors? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  have  them  employed  in  those  two  factories 
making  other  things? 

Mr.  V  REELAND.  That  includes  all  that  they  turn  out  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  make  other  specialties?  I  see  on  here 
**  The  Geneva  Cutlery  Company." 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  I  mean  by  specialties  such  things  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  antirust  razor.  They  turn  out  an  antirust  razor  which 
they  claim  does  not  rust.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not.  At 
least  it  does  not  hj  the  time  it  gets  to  the  retailer.  That  gives  them 
something  on  which  they  can  avoid  the  competition  with  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  and  that  gives  them  something  by  which  they 
can  keep  running,  where  otherwise  they  could  not  afiford  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  catch  my  point.  Does  the  Gteneva  Cutlery 
Company  make  other  cutlery  besides  razors? 

Mr.  VREELAND.  No ;  this  company  makes  exclusively  razors  and 
razor  specialties.  That  is  all  that  they  make.  I  have  stated  that,  in 
my  opinion — which  is  not  very  valuable,  because  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  the  business — ^the  man  who  ultimately  buys  a  razor  will  not  pay 
any  more  for  it  under  the  schedule  which  is  proposed  here  than  he 
does  now.  Take  the  retail  price  of  razors  to-day.  There  are  a  lot  of 
German  razors  running  in  price — that  is,  the  price  upon  which  they 
pay  a  duty — from  $1.60  up  to  $2,  which,  I  think,  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  Torrey  razor  which  they  make? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  do  not  need  any  duty  to  compete  on  that. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Anybody  will  pay  anything  you  want  for  that  razor  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not  true  in  western  New 
York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  Torrey  sell  his  razor  in  western  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Mr,  Vreeland.  No  ;  they  use  Korn  razors  in  western  New  York.  I 
say  that  this  razor  would  not  be  any  higher  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
than  it  is  now.    I  state  that  because,  although  we  are  using  imported 
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razors,  presumably  cheaper — ^they  ought  to  be  cheaper — ^yet  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  to-day  is  paying  all  mat  he  can  afford  to  pay  or  all 
that  he  could  pay  for  razors.  Take  a  razor  that  is  sold — valued — at 
$2 ;  that  is,  that  is  what  they  pay  a  duty  on.  That  sells  at  present  in 
the  retail  stores  of  the  country  at  a  dollar.  Occasionally  they  will 
have  a  bargain  dav  and  they  will  sell  them  at  98  cents.  The  two 
razors  I  have  exhibited  there,  one  made  here  and  one  in  Germany, 
sell  at  $2,  and  on  those  razors  a  duty  of  $2  a  dozen  is  paid.  Now, 
mind  vou,  in  our  opinion  the  basis  of  the  duty  is  too  low.  They 
undoubtedly  are  worth  more  than  that,  but  they  are  imported  on  the 
basis  of  being  worth  $2,  and  the  duty  is  paid  upon  that.  That  razor 
generally 'sells  in  the  retail  stores  of  this  country  at  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-four  dollars  a  dozen,  $2  apiece? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  We  are  selling  them  now  by  the  piece  to  the  man 
-who  buys  the  razor  outside  of  the  counter.  The  jobber  probably 
pays  from  $4  to  $6,  and  he  would  sell  to  the  retailer  at  $7.50  to  $9, 
and  the  retailer  would  sell  that  razor  at  a  dollar  [exhibiting  razor]. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  make  one  of  these 
razors  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  file  the  labor  cost  and  the  details 
of  the  cost  of  making  that  razor  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Give  tne  entire  cost,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  labor  cost  and  all  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  labor  cost  and  the  cost  of  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  it  costs  f.  o.  b.  the  factory? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes ;  razors  that  have  fancy  handles,  and  so  forth, 
sell  almost  invariably  for  $2.50.  Occasionally  some  man  sells  them 
at  $2.75.  So  a  three  dollar  a  dozen  razor  when  it  gets  to  the  consumer 
at  present  is  being  sold  for  all  that  that  consumer  would  pay  under 
this  schedule  which  is  here  suggested. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  does  all  that  profit  go  to? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  goes  to  the  people  who  handle  the  razors. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They,  together,  get  as  much  profit  out  of  one  razor  as 
a  dozen  razors  cost? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Of  course  that  is  not  all  profit.  You  take  the  job- 
ber, and  he  will  sell  a  dozen  razors  to  a  man,  and  perhaps  he  will 
e"ve  him  a  little  show  case  to  put  in  his  window,  and  the  expenses  are 
rge  in  all  these  matters,  and  we  can  not  assume  that  that  is  all 
profit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  something  put  onto  the  original  cost? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  What  I  say  is  that  so  far  as  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  concerned,  he  is  paving  to-day  for  those  razors,  pre- 
sumably cheaper,  that  come  in  rrom  Germany  all  that  the  market 
will  stand  for  razors.  If  we  commence  making  these  razors  in  our 
own  factories,  it  means  not  an  increase  to  the  last  man  that  buys  the 
razor,  but  it  means  a  smaller  price  to  the  middlemen  that  are  handling 
the  razors. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  an  ordinary  man  go  to  a  manufacturer 
and  binr  a  dozen  of  these  razors  and  pay  for  them  and  keep  a  couple 
himself  and  give  the  other  ten  to  his  friends  and  make  money  by  the 
operation,  rather  than  to  buy  at  retail? 
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Mr.  Vreeland.  If  he  could  buy  them  in  that  way,  I  should  think 
it  would  save  a  good  deal  of  money.  He  could  give  the  rest  away  at 
Christmas  and  make  a  very  good  transaction  of  it. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  the  time  I  desire  to  take,  unless  there 
is  some  question  to  be  asked  with  relation  to  this  matter  on  some 
point  that  I  have  not  covered. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  middleman  unnecessarily  costly  to  the 
public?     Can  you  devise  anv  way  that  would  meet  that  situation? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Well,  I  think  as  a  result  of  establishing  factories 
in  this  country  that  usually  one  middleman  will  be  done  away  with; 
that  is,  that  they  will  sell  directly  to  the  retailers,  the  storekeepers, 
through  their  agents,  instead  of  selling  through  the  jobbers  and 
importers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  increase  was  made  that  you 
suggest  here  it  would  be  practically  prohibitory?  Would  it  not  shut 
out  foreign  razors  almost  entirely? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No;  I  think  they  can  easily  compete.  I  think  that 
upon  this  schedule  that  I  have  proposed,  the  figures  I  give  showing 
the  detailed  cost  of  making  the  $3  razor,  will  show  that  the  American 
manufacturer  must  have  good  organization  in  his  factory  and  a  large 
output  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Germans  at  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  not  the  only  industry,  you  know,  where  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution  is  high. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  true  of  the  oil  business  and  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine business  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  is  not  all  profit  to  the 
middleman  and  the  retailer  by  any  manner  of  means. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No ;  it  is  expensive.  There  are  a  great  many  items 
to  be  covered. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  never  knew  1  gallon  of  oil  to  reach  the  cost  of  a 
barrel,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  has  been  true,  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  has  been  sold  for  the  price  at  which 
a  single  gallon  has  been  distributed  to  the  final  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  these  men  get  this  profit,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
Gillette  makes  at  $5  apiece. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  the  business  is  an  open  one.  It  is  open  for  any- 
body to  go  into  that  chooses. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  NELSON  LYON— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyon,  after  you  have  finished  your  statement 
we  may  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  IjYON.  During  the  height  of  the  panic  last  fall  our  ^at  and 
good  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  rules  our  land  in  righteous- 
ness, allowed  the  steel  trust  to  throw  147,126  people  out  to  starve,  or 
on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  They  reduced  their  output  72  per 
cent,  and  according  to  their  own  statement  now  (the  last  statement 
they  made)  only  60  per  cent  of  their  plants  are  in  operation — 147,126 
were  thrown  out  to  starve,  or  on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world,  leav- 
ing only  63,064  employed,  out  of  an  army  of  210,180. 
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Now,  the  President,  hj  his  own  admission,  encouraged  this  trust  to 
absorb  its  chief  competitor,  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
that  it  might  allay  the  panic,  which  promised  ruin,  and  which  was 
brought  on,  as  President-elect  Taft  said,  by  overprosperity ;  and  this 
overprosperity  was  induced  by  high  tariff.  We  are  told  also  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  promises  this  trust  immunity  from  prosecution,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  come  out  boldly  every  month  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  and  told  us  plainly  that  they  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  their  production ;  that  it  would  not  encourage  trade,  and 
also  that  they  had  kept  their  prices  from  going  high,  and  that  t^ey 
were  strong  enough  to  prevent  them  from  ^oin^  low. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Pardon  me.  Have  you  noticed  m  the  papers  recently 
the  case  of  the  man  who  was  suffering  from  nerve  prosperity  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  has  probably  escaped  my  notice. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  it  is  a  fact.    . 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes.  Now,  our  great  President  is  following  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  prevent  them  from  shipping  their  oil  a 
few  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  their  competitors,  but  is  allow- 
ing this  great  steel  trust  to  go  scot-free,  while  it  is  stealing  from  the 
poor,  through  the  robber  dealer,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
million  dollars  annually.    This  is  beyond  my  conception. 

Now,  I  have  some  very  important  figures  nere.  Tnis  is  only  a  very 
short  statement.  I  take  new  ground  regarding  foreign  sales.  I  have 
never  seen  it  advocated  before.  I  presume  it  is  only  because  others 
have  not  accumulated  the  commercial  evidences  that  I  have  been 
accumulating  in  my  scrapbooks  for  the  past  thirty  years.  I  ad- 
vocate that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  more  importance  to  sell  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  a  foreign  market  than  it  is  to  increase 
sales  at  home  by  that  amount  and  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  our  tariff  laws  should  be  adjusted  to  compel  manufacturers  to 
make  prices  for  home  consumption,  that  our  own  people  will  con- 
sume the  greatest  amount  possible. 

To  prove  my  position,  I  have  gone  back  over  our  imports  and 
exports  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  present  them  as  follows  : 

Our  imports  eighty-seven  years  previous  to  1876  were  $14,546,- 
994,000,  while  our  exports  were  $12,309,653,384,  which  left  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  $2,237,340,616 ;  while  for  twenty-three  years  since 
1875,  down  to  1896,  our  exports  were  $18,662,344,335  and  our  imports 
were  $15,770,903,493,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  $2,891,440,952. 
From  this  we  deduct  $2,237,340,616,  which  leaves  a  favorable  balance 
of  $654,100,336.     That  brings  us  down  to  1896. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  those  figures,  and  I  hardly  think  you 
need  take  up  the  time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  only  a  half  page  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  figures  ? 

Mr.  Lton.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  all  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  not  take  two  minutes  more,  brother. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Now,  since  1895,  down  to  and  including  1907,  the  favor- 
able balance  was  $5,450,977,321.  This  added  to  our  favorable  bal- 
ance previous  to  1896  makes  a  favorable  balance  previous  to  1908  of 
$6,106,077,657.    This  is  the  balance  to  our  credit  on  the  other  side. 
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save  some  other  things  which,  you  know,  enter  into  it.  Now,  if 
Europe  is  to  continue  to  buy  largely  of  us,  we  must  accept  more  mer- 
chandise and  less  stocks  and  bonds  in  return  for  the  same,  on  which 
we  can  draw  only  our  annual  dividends.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  it 
is  time  our  tariff  was  adjusted  so  that  our  people  will  consume  the 
greatest  amount  possible.  This  must  be  done  by  manufacturing  at 
a  less  profit  and  by  making  lower  prices  to  consumers,  whether  users 
of  raw  material  or  purchasers  of  merchandise. 

By  manufacturing  on  a  lower  basis  of  profit  there  must  be  some 
reduction  in  wages  of  certain  lands  of  labor,  but  employment  would 
be  steady,  and  a  reduction  of  living  expenses  would  lollow,  which  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  over  40  per  cent  greater  than  a  few  years 
ago.  The  worEingman  certainly  would  be  benefited  thereby,  as 
living  expenses  would  be  greatly  reduced.  This  increased  living  ex- 
pense of  everyone  has  been  brought  on  since  the  Dingley  tariff  went 
Into  effect,  and  the  workingman  has  very  little  benefit  from  the  lower 
cost  of  production  of  the  necessities  of  life,  some  of  which  should  be 
obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

Should  the  tariff  be  adjusted  to  the  advanced  price  of  labor  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  the  Dingley  law  was  not  too  nigh  when  made,  we 
would  now  have  to  add  largely  to  the  present  tariff  law,  which  no  sane 
man  would  advocate,  instead  of  making  a  deduction  from  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  was  inter- 
rupted a  while  ago  when  he  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  You  have  com- 
pleted your  statement,  have  you,  Mr.  Lyon? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  completed  the  statement,  brother. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  your  question  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  articles  you  manufac- 
ture are  patented  articles? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are.  We  make  the  best  in  the  world  and  get  the 
highest  prices  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  are  protected  by  patent? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  made  that  are  not  protected 
by  patent? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  patents  have  run  out  on  the  whole  of  them.  I  have 
to  sell  in  competition  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  could  get  the  duty  you  ask  for  you 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  on  account  of  your  patents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir.  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  the  great  consum- 
ing public,  just  as  much  as  I  am  in  my  own  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  you  are  protected  by  patent  and 
your  competitors  are  not. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  have  been  protected,  and  they  have  made  their 
money.  They  have  retired,  or  they  are  manufacturing  and  selling 
their  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  compete  with  Belgium  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  have  to  compete  with  anybody.  We  make  the 
best  goods  on  the  market  and  get  the  highest  prices.  We  do  not  ask 
what  our  competitors  sell  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  about  the 
price  of  pig  iron. 
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Mr.  Lton.  It  makes  a  difference  to  me.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
that.  Every  time  pig  iron  has  gone  up  to  $20  or  $24  a  ton  it  has 
brought  on  great  depression  all  over  our  country.  Every  one  of  our 
manufacturmg,  retailing,  and  laboring  men  has  suffered  by  reason  of 
it.  There  is  not  one  single  instance  where  pig  iron  has  gone  to  $20 
a  ton  but  what  they  have  suffered 

Mr.  Dalzellt.  Did  it  reduce  the  demand  for  egg  beaters  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  reduced  the  demand  for  everything. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  foreign  patents  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  have  patents  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  the  price  of  pig  iron  fell  100  per  cent  between 
1901  and  1902  in  Europe,  did  you  reduce  the  price  to  the  export 
trade? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  did  not  have  any  export  trade  then.  We  are  young 
in  that  business,  brother. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  just  at  the  close  of  your  remarks  that 
anybody  who  wanted  the  tariff  raised  was  insane  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  on  that  great  product.  I  do  not  mean  that  to 
apply  to  everything,  brother.  It  is  on  the  general  principle  of  ad- 
vancing the  tariff  on  everything,  because  the  present  price  of  labor 
is  higher  than  it  was  when  the  Dingley  law  was  passed.  That  is 
why  I  speak 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  are  all  insane  then  we  have  had  a  good  many 
lunatics  around  here  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  They  may  be  another  class 
of  men  than  lunatics. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  longer  have  your  American  patents  to 
run? 

Mr.  Lyon.  About  eight  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  how  many  foreign  countries  have  you  still 
patents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  forfeited  them  in  all  the  foreign  countries,  even 
England  this  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  had  to  under  the  law,  did  vou  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  under  the  law  of  Englana,  that  we  have  to  manu- 
facture there  or  give  up  the  patents. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  not  go  there  and  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Because  England  never  manufactures  small  things  like 
egg  beaters.    She  is  looking  for  bigger  fish. 

Jlr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  no  competition? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  competition  in  England. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  no  home  is  happy  without  this  egg  beater? 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  they  had  one  once  they  would  not  do  without  it  for 
twice  the  price.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  is  useful  in  every  household? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pott.  What  is  your  price  for  them  per  dozen? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Seventy-five  cents  and  upward.  Seventy- two  cents  is 
the  cheapest  one.  They  sell  for  10  cents  apiece.  Others  sell  all  the 
way  from  48  to  GO  cents.  Really,  8  cents  is  the  lowest  possible  price 
when  we  sell  to  the  retail  dealer — 8 J  cents  to  the  departnuMit  stores. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  suggestion  in  your  sales  to  jobbers  as 
to  the  price  they  should  charge  the  retailers? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  none. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  what  the  retailers  should  charge  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  none.    We  leave  them  to  sell  just  as  they  wiU. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  for  what  they  do  sell  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  sell  them  for  from  10  cents  up,  and  when  the 
market  price  of  the  raw  material  advances  all  that  loss  comes  be- 
tween the  retailer  and  us.  We  have  to  stand  all  that.  We  can  not 
advance  our  prices. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  When  the  price  of  the  raw  material  goes  down, 
where  is  the  gain  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  gain  comes  between  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber, 
and  the  retailer.    They  all  get  a  better  profit.    That  is 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  poor  ultimate  consumer  keeps  on  paying 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  are  so  many  things  on  which  they  cut  the 
price 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  is  as  good  an  illustration  to  ask  this  question 
on  as  any  other.  Carpet  beaters  and  egg  beaters  are  used  in  the 
household  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  are  paid  for  by  the  housewife  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  we  should  give  free  iron  ore  and  repeal  the 
duty  on  pig  iron,  can  you  hold  out  any  hope  (without  treating  this 
question  as  ridiculous,  although  those  are  humble  articles)  that  the 
housewife  wdll  get  these  things,  in  connection  with  other  things,  at 
any  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  would  not  make  so  much  difference.  That  de- 
pends on  the  price  that  the  department  store  would  make.  They  are 
the  great  consumers,  and  they  make  their  prices.  I  can  say  that 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  make  a  price  of  8  cents.  All  "others 
make  a  price  of  10  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  take  the  majority  of  the  small  towns,  where 
there  are  no  department  stores. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  they  pay  a  price  of  10  cents,  and  in  the  small 
country  towns  they  pay  15  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  carpet  beater?  What  is  the  price  of 
that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  From  10  cents  up  to  50  cents.  We  give  them  the  value 
of  their  money  in  everything  we  give  them — full  value. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Would  you  reduce  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  would  reduce  my  price  just  as  quick  as  I  would  other- 
wise.    I  sell  to  the  wholesale  men  almost  exclusivelv. 

Mr.  LoNGW'ORTH.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  altogether,  I  mean, 
would  you  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  I  got  a  lower  duty  I  would,  but  it  has  not  mattered 
in  the  past  year  what  the  dnty  was.  We  have  to  pay  a  very  ad- 
vanced price  for  our  raw  material.  I  might  say  something  to  you 
gentlemen  about  the  price  of  wire.  I  make  my  purchases  from 
lloebling,  an  agent  of  the  steel  trust,  and  I  will  give  these  figures 
to  the  public.  We  bought  of  them  up  to  the  29th  of  May,  and  then 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  steel  trust.  They  are  absorbing 
almost  everything  in  the  market,  and  these  high  tariffs  enable  them 
to  do  it.  They  make  immense  amounts  of  money,  and  they  buy  up 
all  their  competitors. 
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The  Ghair^i AX.  Does  the  steel  trust  make  egg  beaters  and  carpet 
beaters? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  But  they  produce  the  raw 
material  for  us  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  take  this  tariff  off  of  pig  iron  you  would  reduce 
the  Drice  of  the  egg  beaters  at  least  $4  a  ton,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  give  some  figures 
to  the  public,  and  you  were  interrupted  and  did  not  give  the  figures. 
What  was  it  you  started  to  give? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  give  them  to  you  now.  I  have  purchased  the 
wire  entering  into  our  carpet  l)eaters  from  the  Trenton  Iron  C!om- 
pany,  which  is  now,  I  am  told  by  the  steel  trust  themselves,  owned 
by  it  I  did  not  know  it  before.  They  charged  me  $4.75  a  hundred 
for  the  very  best  spring-steel  wire.  I  made  my  purchases  from  the 
Roeblings  for  $4  per  hundred,  for  a  better  class  of  goods.  I  got  the 
figures  the  day  before  I  came  away  from  the  agents  of  the  steel  trust, 
the  men  of  whom  I  purchased  for  three  years.  They  were  selling  75 
cents  or  80  cents  a  hundred  higher  than  the  independent  manufac- 
torers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  through  with  that  particular  statement  now  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  been  trying  for  two  weeks  here  to  get  at  who 
it  is  who  absorbs  all  of  the  profits  oetween  the  manufacturer  and  the 
man  who  ultimately  buys  the  stuff — ^not  your  egg  beaters  especially, 
but  everything. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  sell  these  egg  beaters,  and  it  is  just  as  good 
an  example  as  anything  I  know  of.  You  sell  these  egg  beaters  to  the 
wholesaler  at  72  cents  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Lyon.  To  the  retailer,  you  might  call  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  6  cents  apiece? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  not  the  retailer,  but  thfe  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  retailer  sells  for  10  cents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Ten  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  is  about  75  j)er  cent  of  6 ;  so  in  that  instance  it 
is  the  retailer  that  gets  the  exorbitant  profit. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Manv  times  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  is  the  day  of  pennies.  Why  do  they  not 
scale  their  prices  down  some  so  that  if  we  do  remodel  this  tariff  the 
consumer  or  the  article  will  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  consumers  do,  brother,  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  if  it  remains  at  10  cents,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Lyon.  But  it  does  not  remain  at  10  cents.  The  department 
stores  to-day  have  bargain  days  when  they  cut  them  right  down  to  a 
point,  almost,  where  it  is  not  above  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  there  are  no  department  stores,  as  Mr.  Boiitell 
suggested,  in  the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  towns  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  and  all  these  big  towns  they  have  department  stores  where  they 
niake  a  run  on  those  things. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  is  the  consumer 
ever  to  get  any  benefit  out  of  the  reduction  or  the  raising  of  the  tariff 
if  somebody  gobbles  it  all  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  As  I  tell  you,  there  is  plenty  of  opposition  in  this 
country  and  one  is  underselling  the  other.  They  are  cutting  the 
price. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  discover  a  conmiunity  where  that  actu- 
ally takes  place,  and  locate  there.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  t-ell  you.  You  inquire  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  that  gang  is  busting  up  all  the  retail  mer- 
chants of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are  compelling  the  retail  merchants  of  the  country 
to  cut  down  their  price  to  a  proper  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  ask  this :  You 
spoke  of  having  extracts  running  back  over  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Imports  and  exports.  I  will  file  all  this  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  spoke  of  having  a  scrapbook. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oh ! 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  of  that 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boui'ELL.  And  also  said  that  you  had  been  in  business  for  a 
great  many  years.  Now,  along  the  line  of  what  Mr.  Clark  was  say- 
ing, could  you  tell  us  whether  you  know  what  sj^stem  is  adopted  by 
certain  manufacturers  for  regulating  the  retail  prices  to  the  final  con- 
sumer ?  I  can  think  right  offhand,  for  instance,  of  a  certain  kind  of 
shoe  that  is  advertised  in  the  street  cars,  and  I  have  seen  it  from 
Belfast,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore. — all  selling  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  another  quality  of  crackers  or  biscuit,  done  up 
at  the  same  price,  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  this  Gillette  razor  that  has  been  mentioned,  ad- 
vertised at  one  price.  And  a  great  many  of  those  prices  are  appar- 
ently put  on  not  to  dictate  a  large  price,  but  to  dictate  a  small  price, 
because  it  says  on  some  of  these  packages  the  purchaser  will  kindly 
report  to  the  factory  or  to  somebody  whether  they  have  ever  been 
charged  higher  than  such  a  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  what  system  it  is  that  can  carry  a 
retail  price  down  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  an  agreement  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  seller.  Years  ago,  in  the  seventies,  I  had  a  little  article  that  went 
into  almost  every  home  in  the  United  States,  and  the  very  first  thing, 
when  I  withdrew  my  agreement  with  the  jobbers  to  sell  them,  one 
man  went  right  out  and  advertised  to  all  the  trade  that  he  would  sell 
a  single  gross  at  the  absolute  price  for  10  gross  or  100  gross.  No  job- 
ber was  interested  in  my  goods,  and  I  was  compelled  absolutely  to  go 
to  the  jobbers — and  the  biggest  ones  in  the  market — ^and  sign  their 
contracts  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  does  the  jobber  carry  it  on  to  the  retailer? 
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Mr.  Lyon.  He  was  compelled  to  sell  to  the  retailer  at  a  certain 
price.    That  was  so  in  the  seventies. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  What  is  it  that  compels  the  retailer  to  sell  to  the 
customer  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  him,  except  his  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  As  to  these  articles  that  I  refer  to — ^take,  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  shoe.  You  see  it  advertised  in  the  papers  and  in 
the  windows  for  $3.50  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  tne  other,  with 
no  change  in  the  price  of  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  a  watch  [exhibiting  watch]  made  by  the  Elgin 
Watch  Company,  of  Illinois.  I  boiight  it  in  London  for  $12.50 
American  money.  The  wholesale  dealer  referred  to  a  list,  and  he 
says:  "There  is  number  so-and-so.  I  will  sell  that  watch  just  as 
low  as  they  will  allow  me  to  sell  it  to  you."  And  that  was  $12.50. 
I  referred  it  to  my  jeweler  at  home — I  bought  it  this  summer — and 
he  said  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  would  not  allow  him  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  $18  here.  They  have  a  price  clear  through — ^to  the  very 
retailer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  got  my  question  just  reversed.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  beg  your  pardon,  then.  I  meant  to  answer  you  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  On  this  little  article  that  you  sold  in  the  seventies, 
and  on  these  articles  that  are  sold  to-day  and  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  store  windows  at  a  given  price  all  over  the  country, 
IS  that  a  contract  that  comes  from  the  manufacturer  and  governs  the 
retailer  { 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  frequently.  It  is  in  some  cases,  but 
(Hily  where  they  have  an  absolute  and  complete  control  in  some  way. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  must  be  the  case,  then,  in  this  kind  of  shoe  that 
is  advertised  all  over  the  country  at  a  certain  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes.  They  will  bmd  their  retailer  to  get  such  a  price, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  will  not  furnish  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  from  you  is  whether 
there  is  any  legitimate  way  in  which,  when  you  get  lower  raw  ma- 
terial, you  can  see  to  it  that  the  ultimate  consumer  gets  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes.  I  can  go  no  further  than  the  one  I  sell  to.  I  do 
sell  to  certain  classes  of  department  stores  or  retailers,  and  then  I 
sell  to  the  wholesaler,  and  do  not  limit  him  in  any  way  as  to  what 
he  sells  for.  He  is  at  liberty  to  sell  to  the  retailer  at  any  price  he 
chooses,  and  the  retailer  is  at  liberty  to  sell  to  the  consumer  at  any 
price  he  chooses.  There  are  a  very  few  things,  of  course,  that  are 
limited  all  the  way  down. 

The  Chaibman.  The  chairman  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Alfred  O.  Crozier,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  commenting  upon  the  article 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  which  he  desires  to  have  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Novemher  2^.  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ItVays  and  Means  Committee^ 

Waskinffton^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Andrew  Carnegie's  declaration  in  favor  of  complete 
abolition  of  the  protective  policy,  so  far  as  iron  and  steel  are  con- 
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turned,  substituting  a  mere  revenue  tariff,  is  a  thrust  at  the  heart  of 
the  entire  protection  system;  for  if  his  position  is  true  as  to  iron 
and  steel,  it  is  true  respecting  many  other  great  industries.  It  raises 
the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  situation  in  the  history  of  tariff  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  put  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
against  the  trusts,  while  those  who  oppose  his  proposition  may  be 
accused  of  f  avorinff  trusts  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  But  this  is  a 
superficial  view.  Whether  so  intended  by  Mr.  Carnegie  or  not,  no 
more  clever  plan  could  be  devised  to  permanently  intrench  the  steel 
trust  in  absolute  mastery  and  monopoly  of  the  entire  iron  and  steel 
business  of  the  United  States.  Incidentally,  every  one  of  its  nearly 
200,000  employees  and  the  1,000,000  wives  and  children  dependent 
Upon  them  would  forever  and  constantly  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Wall 
street  managers  of  that  trust.  They  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
any  terms  as  to  wages  and  hours  imposed  by  the  corporation,  with  no 
possible  way  of  escape. 

Trusts  are  all  overcapitalized.  They  must  charge  high  prices  to 
pay  dividends  on  such  excessive  capitalization.  The  one  menace  to  a 
trust's  supremacy  is  establishment  of  new  competitive  industries.  It 
is  well  known  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  corporation  with  actual 
capital  equal  to  one-third  the  total  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  easily  handle  the  same  volume 
of  business  done  by  that  trust.  When  the  trust  maintains  high  prices 
that  will  yield  a  profit  on  its  enormous  total  of  securities,  capital  is 
constantly  tempted  to  start  independent  plants.  This  can  be  done 
over  and  over,  forcing  the  trust  to  buy  them  out,  and  at  high  prices, 
except  when,  as  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Provi- 
dence or  Wall-street  controlled  agencies  sends  a  panic  to  aid  the 
trusts  in  their  process  of  benevolent  assimilation  of  competitors, 
for  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for  a  big  trust  to  cut  prices  on  its  entire 
output  to  crush  an  independent  plant  with  a  comparatively  small 
output. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  stringent  laws  against  rebates  and  special 
transportation  advantages  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  ulti- 
mately will  largely  settle  the  trust  problem,  chiefly  because  trusts  are 
so  excessively  capitalized.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  so  regulate 
banking  as  to  insure  that  small  producers  can  borrow  money  at  the 
same  rates  paid  by  trusts,  and  to  limit  the  monopoly  of  raw  materials. 

The  trust  problem  will  be  worked  out  gradually  and  satisfactorily 
to  the  people  and  to  such  trusts  as  are  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits, 
unless  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  to  abolish  the  protective  tariff  is  adopted. 
If  his  plan  is  put  in  force  the  trusts,  in  their  most  offensive  and  op- 

f)ressive  form  will  be  fastened  upon  the  people  forever,  for  they  no 
onger  would  be  endangered  by  the  starting  of  independent  plants. 
The  constant  menace  of  competition  of  products  made  abroad  by 
cheap  foreign  labor  would  scare  independent  capital  from  embarking 
in  an  enterprise  that  would  be  threatened  on  one  side  by  an  aggres- 
sive trust  and  on  the  other  by  unrestricted  foreign  importations. 
The  danger  of  new  competing  plants  being  thus  removed  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  trust  would  be  left  free  to  both  lower  wages  and  in- 
crease prices  of  its  products  with  impunity,  for  there  is  no  means 
known  to  the  law  to  force  them  to  maintain  wages  or  reduce  prices. 
In  case  of  a  strike  the  international  trust  would  produce  in  its  mills 
abroad  and  ship  here,  closing  its  American  plants  until  labor  is 
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starved  into  submission.  To  protect  itself  against  forei^  importa-: 
tions,  the  trust  has  only  to  internationalize  itself.  This  could  be 
done  easily  bv  oflFering  foreign  producers  the  temptation  of  greater 
gains,  aided  by  the  spur  of  threatened  retaliation  and  competition 
abroad  by  the  American  trust,  and  by  reenactment  here  of  tne  high 
tariff.  In  the  long  run  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  producers  the  wond 
over  will  unite  for  greater  profits.  In  fact,  wages  here  could  then 
be  reduced  so  goods  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  and  used  abroad 
to  whip  foreign  producers  into  a  general  combination  to  plunder, 
with  excessive  prices,  the  consumers  of  the  world.  It  is  a  dazzling 
scheme,  such  as  the  genius  of  modem  finance  is  capable  of  conceiving 
and  ex^uting,  and  it  is  wholly  practicable.  There  is  some  induce- 
ment to  them  in  the  fact  that  the  international  trust  would  largely 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  antitrust  and  other  laws. 

Four  years  ago,  in  an  address,  and  recently  in  The  Magnet,  I 
pointed  out  the  probability  and  danger  of  international  trusts  and 
abolition  of  the jprotection  policy  as  a  means  of  further  trust  aggran- 
dizement and  for  tightening  upon  the  people  the  screw  of  trust 
monopoly  and  attendant  financial  and  political  domination.  Since 
then  the  iron  and  steel  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Europe 
have  held  meetings  abroad  which  seem  clearly  to  foreshadow  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  ^gantic  international  trust  to  control  the  iron 
and  steel  business  of  the  entire  world.  Whether  Mr.  Carnegie  wag 
chosen  to  inau^rate  as  a  benificent  philanthropy  the  one  thing  needed 
to  make  the  mternational  trust  practicable  or  possible,  or  whether 
Providence  moved  him  to  so  speak  on  his  own  account  in  all  inno- 
cence as  to  the  ultimate  ruinous  effect  upon  American  workingmen 
and  producers  generally,  I  do  not  know.  Doubtless  it  was  the  latter, 
for  Mr.  Carnegie  is  an  excellent  gentleman,  who  has  done  many 
patriotic  acts.  But  it  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  "Look, 
stop,  listen !  "  before  taking  a  step  of  such  possible  danger  to  their 
welfare. 

Tariff  reduction  and  readjustment  is  due  and  right.  It  should  be 
thorough,  honest,  unselfish.  How  to  do  it  and  avoid  these  perils  is  a 
problem  that  will  tax  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  to  the 
utmost.  Whether  it  would  be  practicable  and  legal  to  maintain  the 
high  tariff  to  guard  against  these  dangers,  and  then,  in  lieu  of  tariff 
reduction  and  in  return  for  this  protection,  impose  upon  products  of 
American  manufacturers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  a  special  in- 
ternal tax  eaual  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  tariff,  I  am  not 
yet  preparea  to  say.  It  may  be  worth  considering.  It  is  made 
merely  as  a  suggestion.  In  this  way  all  the  people  would  share  in 
such  excessive  profits  as  might  be  realized  because  of  the  high  tariff 
maintained  by  the  people's  laws  for  the  common  good.  Consumers 
would  not  so  object  to  high  prices  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the  excessive 
profits  were  contributed  to  the  general  welfare. 

A  billion  dollars  is  needed  by  the  Government  for  the  improvement 
or  construction  of  natural  and  artificial  waterways.  And  other  bil^ 
Kons  will  be  needed  as  time  goes  on.  Such  a  tax  on  interstate  com- 
merce would  yield  it  without  appreciable  harm  either  to  producers 
or  consumers.  And  the  public  improvements  it  would  enable,  and  the 
g^eral  process  and  prosperity  such  improvements  would  cause,  cer- 
tainly woidd  offset  any  such  burden.  If  this  plan  should  be  consid- 
ered wiser  than  to  let  down  the  bars  to  all  the  evils  mentioned,  and  to 
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the  uncertain  menace  of  the  products  of  15  cents  a  day  Asiatic  labor, 
some  practicable  and  legal  plan  doubtless  can  be  devised  by  Congress 
for  putting  it  into  effect,  for  the  people  have  not  by  their  Con^itu- 
tion  permanently  tied  their  own  hands  in  a  way  to  prevent  what -may 
be  for  the  general  welfare.  Surely  American  workmen  and  produc- 
ers that  are  not  such  trusts  as  are  seeking  by  international  action  to 
rid  themselves  of  all  responsibility  and  accountability  to  the  people's 
laws,  while  they  enjoy  the  country's  rich  markets,  will  preier  sudi 
interstate-commerce  tax  to  the  uncertainty  and  dangers  incident  to  a 
destruction  of  the  protective-tariff  policy,  and  our  home  markets 
would  be  saved  to  our  industries.  The  American  manufacturers  and 
workmen  have  come  to  look  upon  the  protective  doctrine  the  "feame  as 
the  people  of  South  America  revere  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Congress 
surely  will  not  inforce  the  latter,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  for  the 
benent  of  alien  peoples,  and  then  expose  our  own  citizens  to  unre- 
stricted commercial  and  industrial  exploitation  by  foreign  nations. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

AliFHED  O.  CrOZIER. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  anybody  knows  where  you 
can  get  the  magazine  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  it?  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  published  as  yet  The 
copy  I  have  here  was  filed  in  the  Library. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  you  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  it  has  not  been  published. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  SAHTTEL  S.  EVELAND,  OF  FHHADELFHIA,  FA 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Eveland,  are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Eveland.  We  manufacture  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller 
bearings,  and  use  a  large  amount  of  raw  steel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  did  not  this  last  year.    Prior  to  that  I  made  some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  prior  to  this  last  year  you  made  money? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  did  not  make  enough,  though. 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  of  us  ever  did,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  "  hold  up  "  at  all.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  number  of  your  paragraph  in  the 
schedule? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  secretary,  Mr.  Payne.  I  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  manufacture  ball  bearings? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings.  I  am 
a  consumer  of  steel,  and  I  would  like  to  advocate  the  retention  of  the 
duties  on  steel,  if  that  is  not  contrary  to  your  regulations. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  statement  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  state- 
ment, has  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  It  only  comes  in  incidentally. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  end  of  the  steel  statement,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  that  he  was  a  consumer  of  steel  and  he  wanted 
the  tariff  to  stay  on  it.    Why  do  you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Because  I  think  that  any  benefit  that  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  consumer  of  steel  would  receive  by  reason  of  a  reduction 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  injury  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 
In  my  case  I  use  about  $500,000  worth  of  steel  and  about  $100,000 
worth  of  pig  iron  a  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  material  benefit 
would  result  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties  whatever.  It  would 
not  be  a  benefit,  and  would  possibly  be  an  injury  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact — at  least  I  infer  it  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  steel  men — that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction,  or  at 
least  would  be  willing  to  have  a  reduction  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  simply  buy  the  steel  and  work  it  up,  what  is  the 
reason  you  do  not  want  to  get  the  steel  as  cheaply  as  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  In  my  case  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  bene- 
fit in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  was  cheaper  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  it  would  reduce  the  first  cost  of  the  steel  to  me, 
but  I  think  the  country  as  a  whole  would  suffer  to  such  an  extent  that 
tiie  consumption  of  my  product  as  well  as  the  product  in  many  other 
lines  would  be  reduced.  I  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  reduce  the 
cost  of  steel  to  the  consumer  here  without  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
workin^man.  I  base  that  upon  some  investigations  that  I  made 
about  SIX  months  ago  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  can  compete  with  the  whole  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  exports,  what  is  the  reason  the  tariff  could 
not  be  cut  down  and  it  still  live  and  flourish? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Do  you  mean  if  the  steel  company  was 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  steel  trust,  and  the  rest  of  these  steel  compa- 
nies that  come  in  here  and  testify. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  they  can,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  night  one  of  them  stood  right  where  you 
ire  standing  now  and  testified  that  they  had  sold  steel  rails  abroad 
for  $6  a  ton  less  than  to  the  American  consumer,  and  did  it  since  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  that  is  justified  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  it  is? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  justified  on  the  principle  that  the  thing 
I  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  ought  to  ao  is  to  keep  his  factory 
it  work.  I  think  there  are  times  when  I  could  run  my  factory  and 
sell  20  or  80  per  cent  of  my  output  abroad  below  what  it  would  sell 
for  in  the  Umted  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  interested  in  manufacturing  steel? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  own  anv  stock  in  a  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  own  a  small  amount  of  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  had  any  dividends  on 
it  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  and  Mr.  Clark  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment you  may  go  on.        * 

Mr.  Clabk.  We  have  come  to  an  agreement.  He  says  he  is  inter- 
ested in  it  and  wants  it  kept  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agree  with  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Eveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  paragraph  he  is 
interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  paragraph  137. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  paragraph  127. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  para^aph  127,  "Antifriction  ball  forgings 
of  iron  or  steel  or  of  combined  iron  and  steel,  46  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  next  to  the  last  clause  in  the  paragraph. 

I  desire  to  submit  the  following  arguments  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  American  industries  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  products  named. 

Antifriction  bearings  are  divided  into  three  classes,  comprising 
steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  and  each  item  will  be 
treated  separately  in  the  following,  but  the  three  classes  of  products 
are  so  closely  allied  that  they  are  manufactured  in  this  country  very 
largely  in  the  same  factories,  so  that  general  remarks  on  the  subject 
apply  to  all  tliree  of  the  products  named. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

There  are  engaged  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  several  thousand  em- 
ployees, which  number  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  tariff  is  lowered. 

Heavy  importations  are  made  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings,  which  are  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries  by  the  same  classes  of  machines  as  are  used  in 
the  United  States,  the  machine  being  almost  exclusively  the  product 
of  American  inventors  and  copied  by  the  foreign  users,  and  the  use 
of  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  through  our  patent 
laws.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  very  low  labor  costs  in  those  countries,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  much  below  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  the  same 
article  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  matter,  visiting  Eng- 
land and  Germany  during  the  present  year,  at  which  time  I  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  found  that  labor,  which 
is  paid  from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  day  in  those  countries,  is  the  same 
class  as  is  paid  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  day  in  the  United  States. 
The  raw  material  from  which  their  products  are  made  costs  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  with  us,  and  as  the  machines  used  are  the  same 
and  produce  the  same  amount  in  a  given  time,  they  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  because  of  their 
greatly  reduced  labor  cost. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  very  keen  competition  in  the  United* 
States  with  ball  bearings  which  are  being  imported  into  this  counti-y 
from  England  and  Germany.  The  following  list  gives  the  prices  at 
which  the  bearings  are  being  sold  in  England  and  Germany  and  at 
which  they  are  iSing  sold  in  the  Unitea  States,  the  article  in  each 
case  being  identically  the  same  shape,  size,  weight,  design,  material 
used,  and  construction,  and  alike  in  every  particular: 

Foreign  and  Untied  States  selling  prices. 


Encland. 


fl.44 

1  " 


Germany.      United  States. 


$2.25 
2.13 


1.62  1.68  2.49 

2.04     '  1.96  2.92     , 

8.84     ,  3.&t     I  6.76    > 

L       .    .  ■  _    _ 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  you  get  figures  of  the  kind  you  quote? 
The  government  reports  show  that  the  total  value  of  the  importations 
was  only  $47,000  last  year. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Why,  one  concern  alone  sold  to  the  American  con- 
sumers a  little  over  $1,000,000  worth.  I  can  give  the  sales  and  all 
that. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  is  important.    Give  us  the  name  of  the  person* 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  give  you  all  the  importations  without  any 
difficulty.     I  can  get  that  data  ready  for  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  They  have  sold  over  $1,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  You  see  what  a  striking  assertion  that  is,  so  you  can 
see  the  importance  of  giving  us  the  details. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1907. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  tried  to  get  information  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, but  they  refused  to  give  me  any  detailed  information.  I 
know  that  the  sales  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000  by  one  concern  and 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  by  two  concerns  during  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  the  names. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  Hessbriffht  Company,  of  Philadelphia — — 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  A  little  over  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Foreign  made? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  According  to  the  governiuent  report,  the  importations 
for  1907  were  $47,818,  and  for  1906,  $1,450. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  those  names. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  Hessbright  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  reading  of  your  paper,  and  let 
the  questions  come  afterwards. 

The  list  I  have  given  shows  but  five  sizes,  but  there  are  approxi- 
mately over  100  sizes,  all  showing  the  same  relative  difference.  If 
the  tariff  is  reduced,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer 
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to  send  ball  bearings  into  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  unprofitable  and  impossible  to  manufacture  here  in  competition 
with  them,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  products  in  America  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  manufacture  of  ball  bearings,  referred  to,  is  a  new  industry 
in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  only  three  or  four  years, 
during  which  period  a  great  increase  has  been  made  in  the  output, 
which,  however,  will  cease  entirely,  if  the  foreign  bearings  are 
brought  into  more  active  competition  than  at  present,  as  the  margin 
of  profit  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  a  reduction  in  their  selling  price. 


STEEL  BALLS. 


The  foreign  ball  makers  are  securing  some  trade  in  America,  which 
would  be  greatly  enlarged,  if  the  tariff  on  such  products  is  not  in- 
creased. The  selling  price  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  same  article,  consisting  of  steel  balls  used  on  bicycles, 
gewing  machines,  etc.,  is  as  follows: 


Foreign  and  domestic  selling  prices. 
[Cost  per  thousand.] 

size. 

England. 

10.35 

.09 

1.08 

1.89 

10.08 

Germany. 

$0.85 
.00 
l.OS 
1.80 
9.00 

United 
States. 

On^larhth  Inch 

Tiiree-slxteenths  Inch 



fO.fiO 
.90 

One-fourth  inch  _ 

1  35 

Five-sixteenths  inch 

Onft-half  Inch 



2.50 
15.00 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  balls  and 
antifriction  bearings  is  in  the  cost  of  the  labor,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  it  representing  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  product. 

In  the  ball  bearings  above  referred  to  the  raw  material  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product  of  the  five  sizes  named  is,  respec- 
tively, as  follows : 


Size. 

Cost  of 
material. 

United 
States  sell- 
ing price. 

One-eighth  Inch .each.. 

Three-sixteenths  inch do 

One-fourth  Inch do 

Five-sixteenths  inch _do 

One-half  Inch do.— 

$0.27 
.16 
.26 
.29 
.71 

92.25 
S.iS 
2.40 
2.98 
5.70 

For  steel  balls  of  the  size  referred  to  above  the  raw  material  or 
steel  consumed  in  their  manufacture  is  as  follows: 


Size. 


Cost  of 
material. 


One-eighth  Ineh-. 


Three-sixteenths  inch 

One-fonrth  Inch 

Five-sixteenths  inch 

One-half  inch 


each- 


do... 

do— . 


$0.02 

.06 

.16 

.80 

1.80 


United 
States  sell- 
ing prlee. 


I 


00.50 

.00 

1.85 

2.50 

15.00 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  lists  that  an  average  of  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  ball  bearings  and  steel  balls  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used,  the  remainder  being 
the  labor  cost,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  product  is  one  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  manufacture,  requiring  great  accuracy,  in  which 
highly  skilled  labor  is  employed,  which  results  in  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  manufacture  being  for  labor. 

If  the  duty  on  the  foreign  product  is  reduced  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  American  manufacturer  to  remain  in  business  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  product.  The  fact  that  the  machinery  and  methods 
of  making  are  identically  the  same  in  the  foreign  countries  and  in 
America  shows  conclusively  that  the  higher  wages  paid  the  American 
workman  adds  so  much  to  the  cost  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  manufacture  in  competition,  if  the  duty  is  reduced. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  roller  bearing  as  are  made  in 
reference  to  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings.  The  foreign  makers  have 
some  slight  advantage  over  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of 
their  raw  material,  but  because  its  value  per  unit  of  manufacture  is 
very  low,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  lists,  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  large 
item  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  his  product, 
if  the  tariff  on  steel  was  reduced,  to  comi>ete  with  the  imported  steel 
balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  if  a  reduction  was  made  in 
the  tariff  on  steeL 

If  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  was  made,  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  selling  price  of  the  products  above  enumerated, 
there  would  be  no  correspondng  advantage  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer, while  all  cost  of  the  change  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  laborer,  who  would  be  unable  to  secure  employment  at 
the  present  existing  wages. 

The  difference  to  the  consumer  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed 
would  be  exceedingly  light.  Steel  balls,  for  instance,  |-inch  size,  sell 
in  the  United  States  at  50  cents  per  thousand,  or  5  cents  per  hundred ; 
the  foreign  prices  are  35  cents  and  3J  cents,  respectively,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  15  cents  per  thousand  and  1^  cents  per  nundred  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  prices.  Such  balls  are  used  on  bicycles,  sew- 
ing machines,  etc.,  in  which  from  10  to  25  balls  are  used  in  each 
article.  Therefore,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  entirely  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  to  the  American  manufacturer  of 
bicTcles  and  sewing  machines  would  amount  to  from  2  mills  to  2 
mills,  or  less  than  1  cent  on  the  finished  article. 

For  i-inch  balls  the  difference  in  price  is  33  cents  per  thousand, 
or  8^  cents  per  hundred,  making  a  difference  to  the  consumer  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  |  cent  to  1|  cents  for  eadb 
bicycle,  sewing  machine,  etc.,  on  which  they  are  used. 

For  ball  bearings  the  difference  in  price  for  the  average  size  is 
from  75  cents  to  $2  each.  These  bearings  are  used  on  automobiles, 
etc.,  where  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  an  automobile  to  the  consumer 
would  be  from  75  cents  to  $8  each  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed. 
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Analysis  of  the  above  shows  that  the  saving  that  would  result,  even 
if  the  duty  was  entirely  removed,  is  as  follows : 

On  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  etc.,  according  to  the  size  used,  2 
mills  to  li  cents  each;  automobiles,  75  cents  to  $8  for  each  auto- 
mobile. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roU,er 
bearings,  used  on  various  other  products,  as  in  no  case  is  the  value 
large  of  the  balls  or  bearing  so  used,  and  a  reduction  in  price,  which 
would  result  from  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  would  give  no  material 
or  compensating  benefit  to  the  consumer;  while,  on  the  contrary,  labor 
now  receiving  high  rates  of  wages  from  the  American  manufactur- 
ers, amounting  to  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  annum,  in  the  total 
wages  paid,  would  be  very  largely  out  of  employment  in  this  par- 
ticular business,  or  would  be  forced  to  accept  greatly  reduced  wages 
in  order  to  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  continue  manu- 
facturing his  product. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Freight  rates  have  very  little  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  they 
amount  to  but  little  and  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  and  usually  less 
on  a  majority  of  products  referred  to  above.  Ball-bearing  prcJducts 
are  very  light  in  weight,  and  the  freight  is  no  considerable  item, 
either  in  importation  or  in  distributing  the  products  throughout 
America.    In  balls,  for  instance,  there  are  the  following  in  a  pound : 

Balls  por 
pound. 

^  inch 28,000 

^  inch 3, 400 

i  Inch 430 

Ball  bearings  weigh  from  one-quarter  ounce  to  3  or  4  pounds  each, 
for  average  size,  and  in  no  case  would  the  freight  rates  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  against  foreign  importations. 

The  estimated  total  sales  of  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller 
bearings  and  allied  products  in  the  United  States  is  between  $4,000,- 
000  and  $5,000,000,  of  which  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  represents 
the  amount  paid  for  direct  labor  on  their  manufacture. 

Foreign  makers  have  imported  into  the  United  States  several  mil- 
ion  dollars  in  value  per  annum  in  these  productions,  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  prevent,  either  through  patents  upon  the 
product  or  the  machines  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  product,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  and  they  are  selling  at  such  low  prices  that  they 
undersell  the  American  manufacturer,  while  if  there  is  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  it  would  force  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely ;  but  if  a  reasonable  increase  is  made  all  of  the  sale  now 
being  made  of  the  foreign  imported  product  would  cease  and  the 
American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  supply  this  material  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  American  consumer,  thereby  employing  a 
larger  number  of  American  skilled  laborers,  which  can  not  be  done 
under  existing  circumstances  and  with  the  tariff  as  at  present. 

GENERAL. 

As  ill  all  other  products,  the  use  and  consumption  of  steel  balls, 
ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  is  limited,  and  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced the  foreign  product  will  te  imported  at  no  benefit  to  Ajnerican 
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industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  force  of  employees  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for 
their  products  in  the  United  States,  and  for  which  they  will  give  no 
corresponding  benefit.  It  will  foster  and  develop  the  business  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  American  manufacturer 
and  laborer  and  enable  them  to  send  their  product  into  this  country, 
tliereby  reducing  the  number  of  employees  now  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  which  it  will  draw  from  this 
country  a  large  sum  which  will  be  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturers 
for  their  product,  covering  their  cost  and  their  profit,  all  of  which 
would  be  expended  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  own  coun- 
tries in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  also  the  payment 
for  their  cheap  labor,  producing  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
consumer  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samtjel  S.  Eveland, 
President  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. 

PHii^ADELrHiA,  November  ^-5,  1908, 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Payne.  If  you  wish  the  other 
name,  the  other  concern  is  J.  S.  Bretz  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  did  you  say  Bretz  &  Co.  disposed  of? 

Mr.  EvTJLAND.  About  $350,000  worth,  and  the  two  comoined  a  little 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  your  statement  correctly.  You 
say  that  there  were  actually  sold  in  this  country  during  the  year 
1907  about  one  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  these  articles 
manufactured  abroad? 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  repeat  that  statement,  notwithstand- 
ing  

Mr.  Eveland.  Notwithstanding  what  the  government  records 
show. 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (continuing).  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the 
Treasurv  that  the  importations  amounted,  all  together,  to  about 
$47,000? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Then  they  have  been  greatly  undervalued,  that  is 
all ;  because  I  can  absolutely  prove  the  sales.  I  know  to  whom  they 
were  sold ;  I  know  what  the  product  was  and  where  it  was  made.  I 
went  through  the  factories  abroad.  I  know  what  representations 
were  made  to  me  there  by  the  managers  of  the  factories ;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  facts  I  have  given  you  are  correct, 
even  if  they  are  contrary  to  the  government  reports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  an  undervaluation  here  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Mr.  EvTSLAND.  I  can  not  help  that.  Those  are  the  facts.  I  know 
the  sales  that  were  made.    I  can  probably  prepare  a  list 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  a  $47,000  product?* 

Several  Members.  There  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Well,  it  may  be  that  it  is  put  under  some  other  head- 
ing. I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact, 
however,  Mr.  Cockran."  The  material  has  been  bought  ana  sold  in 
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this  country,  and  I  can  give  you  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  who 
bought  it.  You  can  confirm  all  the  statements.  There  will  not  be 
the  least  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  Imow  when  the  importation  was  made? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  began  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908 — ^those  three  years. 
Prior  to  that  there  was  very  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  give  it  now,  so  that  it  will  go  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  given  it. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  have  given  the  year  that  is  the  most  important. 
This  year  there  was  a  considerable  reduction — that  is,  since  the  panic 
Those  facts  are  absolute  facts,  Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  not  guess- 
work. I  know  who  bought  the  stuff.  The  only  thing  as  to  your  gov- 
ernment records  is  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  it  comes 
under  different  headings.    It  should  not,  I  presume,  however. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  this,  you  see,  would  be  a  scheme  of  fraud  on 
such  a  stupendous  scale  that  it  staggers  the  imagination  to  conceive 
of  its  being  possible. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  am  very  sorry  about  that,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  there  a  firm  making  these  goods  in  Canton,  Ohio? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  By  the  name  of  Timpkins? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  asked  me  to  represent  them, 
also,  in  presenting  their  side  of  the  case.  They  make  roller  bearings; 
and  we  make  steel  balls,  ball  bearings  and  roller  bearings. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  identify  the  goods. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  sell  about  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  a  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  seeking  to  increase  the  tariff,  are  you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  if  you  could  increase  the  tariff  about  10  per 
cent,  you  would  practically  prohibit  importation;  and  if  the  tariff 
is  left  as  it  is,  I  do  not  see  how  the  American  manufacturer  can  con- 
tinue in  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  continuing,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  expect  to. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  long  have  jou  been  in  business? 

Mr.  E\^LAND.  I  started  about  six  years  ago,  and  there  was  no  money 
made  until  about  three  years  ago ;  and  there  was  one  good  year  prior 
to  the  importation  of  the  foreign  bearings.  But  since  then  there  has 
been  practically  no  money  made.  I  have  invested  about  $4,000,000 
in  the  business;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  continue  in 
business  with  the  foreign  products  coming  in  more  and  more,  as  has 
been  the  case. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  disposition  is  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
these  goods  altogether  by  an  increase  of  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  you  would  absolutely  prohibit  it,  but 
I  think  you  would  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  would  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  would  very  largely  prohibit  it.  I  think  it  would 
let  a  portion  of  the  product  come  in,  but  a  very  small  amount ;  and  it 
would  enable  the  present  prices  to  be  maintained.  There  would  be 
no  expectation  of  raising  the  present  prices  at  all ;  but  at  present  they 
are  cutting  prices  verv  badly,  and  if  the  present  standard  prices  are 
maintained  I  think  all  the  American  manufacturers  would  be  per- 
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fectly  willing  to  agree  not  to  increase  their  prices.  We  have  no  desire 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  would  not  hold  out  any  prospect  at  all  for  a 
reduction  in  prices? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that — ^that  as  far 
as  the  Standard  Roller-Bearing  Company  is  concerned  they  will  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  will  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  that  That  is  our 
expectation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  so  far  as  the  consumer's  prospect  is  con- 
cerned it  is  rather  gloomy  as  to  any  iniprovement? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  ao  not  think  the  difference  to  the  consumer  will  be 
very  great  in  either  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  if  there  was  a  substantial  reduction, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  because,  as  I  have  stated  here,  for  instance,  it 
amounts  to  2  mills  on  the  price  of  a  sewing  machine.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  will  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sewing  machines 
to  that  extent.  If  you  took  the  duty  off  altogether  that  is  all  the 
difference  it  would  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  every  person  that  has  come  here  has  shown  us 
that  an  increase  of  his  particular  tariff  would  not  hurt  anybody, 
while  it  would  make  him  very  comfortable.  But  when  you  come  to 
add  all  these  various  items  together — and  you  have  no  better  claim 
than  your  neighbor — ^the  result  to  the  consumer  must  be  serious. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  admit  2  mills,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes ;  without  any  doubt.  It  will  amount  to  75  cents 
to  $8  on  an  automobile.  That  is  all  it  would  amount  to  if  the  tariff 
were  entirely  removed,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  it  be  on  an  automobile? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  From  75  cents  to  $8,  according  to  the  number  used 
on  an  automobile.  It  would  be  from  2  mills  to  8  or  10  mills  on  a  sew- 
ing machine,  bicycle,  or  lawn  mower.  ^ 

Mr.  Gaines,  fiow  much  did  you  say  it  would  amount  to  on  a 
bicycle?    Let  me  hear  that  answer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Seventy-five  cents  on  a  bicycle. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  on  an  automobile. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Seventy-five  cents  on  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Seventy-five  cents  to  $8  on  an  automobile. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  from  2  mills  to  IJ  cents,  according  to  the  num- 
ber used,  on  a  bicycle,  sewing  machine,  or  lawn  mower;  and  on  an  au- 
tomobile, 75  cents  to  $8. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  explain,  now,  how  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
will  reduce  these  undervaluations? 

Mr.  EvEi^\ND.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  an  undervaluation.  I 
merely  make  the  statement  that  I  am  quite  able  to  prove  that  there 
were  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  these  articles  sold  here  by  for- 
eign agents.  It  must  have  been  put  under  some  other  heading.  It  is 
actually  a  fact,  easily  proven ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible 
to  change  that  by  any  change  in  your  tariff.  I  think  the  tariff  is 
wrong  in  its  method.  I  think  the  selling  price  here  would  be  a  better 
guide  than  the  selling  price  abroad.    Take  the  case  of  a  ball  bearing — 
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it  consists  of  what  is  called  a  "  cone,"  and  a  race,  and  a  set  of  balls. 
You  can  take  out  the  balls  and  have  three  parts.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  way  in  which  those  three  parts  can  be  imported  sepa- 
rately at  a  lower  rate  of  duty.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  When  you  say  a  million  and  a  half  were  sold  in  this 
country  last  year,  do  you  refer  to  the  retail  price,  the  wholesale  price, 
or  the  import  price? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  price  at  which  these  concerns,  these  foreign 
agents,  sold — the  amount  of  money  which  they  received. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  amount  of  money  that  the  foreign  agents  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  the  actual  amount  received. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  whether  the  firm  in  Canton  that  I 
referred  to  has  been  making  money  or  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  believe  they  have  been  fairly  successful,  though 
they  have  not  made  a  very  large  amount.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
the  business  has  ever  made  over,  possibly,  8  or  9  per  cent  on  the 
<Sapital  invested  in  any  one  year,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  You  stated 
that  there  is  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  this  article  im- 
ported into  this  country,  whereas  the  Treasury  figures  only  show 
^7,000.  There  evidently  can  not  be  an  undervaluation  to  that  ex- 
tent. If  the  articles  have  come  here  to  the  extent  shown  by  your 
figures,  they  must  have  been  smuggled;  and  therefore  they  did  not 
affect  the  revenue,  but  came  in  without  paying  the  duty.  In  other 
words,  you  have  been  competing  with  a  smuggled  free-trade  article. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  if  you  can  put  a  duty  on  it,  so  that  j^ou  can 
collect  it,  I  will  be  sati?fied. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  duty  is  paid  we 
have  only  gotten  $47,000  out  of  a  total  consumption  of  five  millions. 
That  is  not  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  product  in 
this  country.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  this  committee  has,  besides 
other  questions,  to  consider  the  question  of  raising  revenue,  do  you 
not  think  your  industry  should  furnish  part  of  the  revenue,  or  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  secure  some  part  of  the  revenue  through  your 
industry? 

Mr.  Eveland.  It  depends  very  largely  upon  how  you  propose  col- 
lecting it.  If  that  is  a  fact,  that  only  $47,000  of  importations  paid 
duty,Ve  should  be  glad  if  you  could  collect  the  balance  of  it.  and  I 
think  I  would  be  satisfied.  Possibly  that  would  account  for  the 
cut  prices  and  the  trouble  there  has  been  in  the  trade.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  the  duty  has  been  paid  properly  on  the  entire 
amount  that  I  know  was  imported  into  this  country,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  save  the  American  industry  and  the 
Workmen  engagedin  it  except  increase  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  here  is  a  figure  that  can  not  be  controverted — 
the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the  amount  of  these 
articles  that  were  imported  and  the  amount  of  duty  raised  on  them. 
If  they  came  in,  they  must  have  been  smuggled. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  can  not  make  any  statement  as  to  that  I  can 
give  you  almost  exactly — that  is,  I  can  prepare  it  and  submit  it  to 
yott— ^  list  of  those  purchasers,  and  thepurchasers,will  confirm  where 
thiey  got  their  material — that  it  was  imported,  made  in  Germany, 
and  80  marked.    A^Tiether  they  got  it  here  by  smuggling  or  other- 
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wise,  I  know  nothing  about,  one  way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  I  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  ngures  until  you  gave  them.  I 
endeavored  to  get  the  information  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  failed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  hope  you  will  file  those  figures  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  that  did 
come  into  this  country  and  paid  a  duty  as  a  dutiable  article  is  an  in- 
siOTificant  amount  when  compared  with  the  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr:  EvEiAND.  It  docs  not  amount  to  anything  at  all  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  if  thaf^is  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  an  increase  of  the  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
warrant  a  reduction,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  you  are 
sure  to  have  several  thousand  highly-paid  American  mechanics  out 
of  work.  This  is  not  a  case  of  "  bluff."  It  is  an  absolute  fact;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  your  statement,  vou  have  been 
competing  with  a  free-trade  article  smuggled  in  here? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes ;  but  pardon  me — the  prices  have  not  been  upon 
that  basis.  The  prices  that  we  have  been  competing  with  are  the 
prices  prevailing  abroad,  to  which  60  per  cent  has  been  added — 45 
per  cent  duty  and  about  5  per  cent  expense  of  getting  the  article 
here.  That  is  what  we  always  supposed  we  were  competing  against. 
On  that  basis  I  think  this  industry  is  a  little  different  from  some 
that  I  have  heard  discussed  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  right  there:  If  the 
price  that  the  foreign  product  is  maintaining  on  this  market  is  the 
foreign  price  with  50  per  cent  added,  and  it  is  being  smuggled  in 
here,  of  course  that  indicates  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the 
foreign  importer  can  not  cut  the  price  on  vou  under  this  duty,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Eveland.  You  say  that  he  can  not  ?     He  is  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  because  he  has  45  per  cent  of  duty  there. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  gave  you  the  selling  prices,  right  here.  The  bear- 
ing that  sells  in  England  for  $1.44  and  in  Germany  for  $1.50  sells 
here  for  $2.25.  Add  75  cents  and  that  makes  exactly  50  per  cent. 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  any  such  figures  as  those  available; 
and  I  am  just  as  much  surprised  as  you  are,  because  I  know  posi- 
tively, without  any  qualification  whatever,  that  from  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  those  bearings  were  sold  the  year 
prior  to  the  panic  year — ^that  is,  including  part  of  the  panic  year. 
How  they  got  them  here  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  can  readily  see  that  they  did  not  come 
through  the  custom-house,  because  they  are  not  shown  here. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Is  there  any  other  classification  under  which  they 
could  have  been  admitted? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  conie  in  under  any 
other,  because  the  classification  here  says:  "Antifriction  ball  forg- 
infis."    I  should  think  that  would  cover  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  pjossibly  might  cover  the  balls  only  and  not 
the  bearings.    The  bearing  comprises  steel  balls  and  steel  rings  or 
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races  or  cones,  as  they  are  called.  Possibly  they  would  come  in  under 
some  other  heading  of  manufactured  products,  but  I  could  not  get 
any  information  whatever  from  the  Treasury  Department  about 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  practically  a  new  industry  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  practically  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  it  begin,  along  about  1900? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  1901  or  1902. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  may  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject :  In 
1900,  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  the  importations  were  only 
$11 ;  the  next  year  $2,000.  Then  it  runs  three,  two,  three,  one,  and 
forty-seven  thousand  dollars.  So  that  would  indicate  that  it  was  the 
right  heading.  If  that  is  true,  and  your  argument  for  a  million  and 
a  naif  importations  justifies  a  higher  duty,  if  these  statistics  are  cor- 
rect, your  argument  must,  on  the  other  hand,  justify  a  lower  duty. 
Must  it  not? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  all  probability  this 
refers  to  steel  balls  exclusively,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  completed  bearing  as  a  finished  product,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  item  mentioned  in  the  report  for 
1907.  I  have  the  original  report  here.  I  did  not  know  but  that  pos- 
sibly there  might  have  been  a  printer's  error  in  the  book  that  we 
have  before  us.  It  is  precisely  the  same,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  all 
that  the  Government  collects  duty  on.  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
clerk,  before  you  go  out,  a  memorandum  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  these  parties  who,  you  say,  imported  these  goods  and 
sold  them  here  during  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  can  find  out;  and  if  we  do  find  out, 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  tlie  duty  ought  to  be  lowered  instead  of 
mcreased  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No  ;   I  can  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  proportion  in  value  in  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  of  finished  product  would  the  balls  bear  to  the  balance  of 
the  bearings? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Oh,  possibly  10  per  cent ;  not  over  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  ifj,  the  balls  would  be  10  per  cent! 

Mr.  Eveland.  Possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  bearing? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That,  then,  is  doubtless  the  explanation. 

Mr.  EvELAirt).  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  is  simply  for  the  balls;  and  probably  the  bear- 
ings are  covered  under  another  item. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  think  probably  that  is  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  which  other  item? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Under  "  steels  otherwise  imported,"  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Eveland.  It  must  come  in  under  some  other  heading,  because 
I  know  these  are  being  imported.  I  have  imported  them  myself,  in 
order  to  see  what  they  cost ;  and  I  have  had  to  pav  45  per  cent  duty 
on  them.    There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them  classified. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  were  they  classified  in  your  case? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  occasion  to  look  that 
matter  up.  I  supposed  the  records  would  be  very  much  larger  than 
that  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  For  about  seven  years — ^six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  put  into  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Abut  $4,000,000  in  cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  what  per  cent  did  you  make  the  first  year? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  There  was  a  loss  the  first  two  years.  The  third  year 
there  was  about  2  or  3  per  cent  made.  Two  years  ago — ^that  is,  our 
business  year  closes — July  1 — during  the  year  closing  July,  1907,  there 
was  about  $350,000  profit.  Last  year  there  was  practically  no  profit 
at  all— about  $30,000  or  $40,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  year  to  base  conclu- 
sions on. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  it  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  estimate  your  net  profits  at  9  or  10  per  cent 
in  a  fairly  good  year? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Approximately  10  per  cent,  if  prices  are  maintained. 
But  prices  are  not  maintained  this  year  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  put  $4,000,000  into  it  when  you  first  started? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  put  in  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  gradually  increased  the  investment  as  the  business  warranted  it. 
I  put  in  $125,000  the  second  year;  $500,000,  I  think,  the  third  year, 
making  about  $625,000;  and  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  two 
years  ago,  prior  to  the  panic. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  when  the  business  flourished? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  that  all  put-into  the  mill  or  the  factory,  or  what- 
ever you  please  to  term  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  no  outside  possessions,  as  we  might  call 
them,  that  you  have  charged  in  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Nothing  whatever.  That  is  actual  cash,  subscribed 
by  the  subscribers  for  the  stock  and  invested  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  the  steel 
business! 

Mr.  EvELAND.  None  whatever;  the  company  does  not  own  a  dollar, 
nor 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Not  over  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  over  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  EvELAiiD.  No;  and  that  is  simply  a  Wall  street  speculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  Congress  to  do  is  this :  It  would 
simplify  matters  very  much  to  gratify  your  desire  if  Congress  would 
put  a  ^ort  section  in  the  tariff  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  these  articles  into  the  United  States  at  all,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  want  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  remove  all  difficulty  about  the  custom- 
house? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  do  not  ask  that,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  practically  what  you  are  after. 
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Mr.  EvEi/AND.  No.  What  I  stated  is  that  this  is  a  product  which 
is  manufactured  in  Germany  particularly  and  on  identically  the  same 
machines  that  we  have  here.  The  men  turn  out  the  same  amount  of 
product.  You  asked  that  a  few  moments  ago  of  some  one  here. 
Thev  turn  out  the  same  amoimt  of  product.  I  went  abroad  this  year, 
ji  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question:  Suppose  that  we  should  put  thig 
product  on  the  free  list — ^you  say  you  would  quit! 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  would  have  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  you  do  with  the  factory,  or  mill,  or  what- 
ever it  is  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  could  not  possibly  manufacture  ball  and  roller 
bearings.     I  would  have  to  sell  the  plant ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  change  the  business  that  you  are  conducting 
in  that  factory  into  something  else  that  would  pay,  if  this  stuff  were 
put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Why,  I  could  not  do  that,  because  we  make  nothing 
else.  There  is  probably  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery 
in  our  plant  that  w^ould  be  absolutely  worthless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. We  could  not  make  anything  with  it  except  steel  balls  or  oall 
bearings.    We  could  not  do  anything  else  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it,  from  your  appearance,  that  you  are  an 
American  citizen? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  certainly  am — and  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  proposition  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  this  committee  or  of  Congress  is  to  set  an  adequate  amount 
of  revenue,  and  that  if  everybody  got  his  tariff  put  up  to  a  practically 
prohibitive  point  we  would  not  have  any  revenue? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  mighty  near  it,  according  to  your  answer  to  Mr. 
Cockran's  question. 

Mr.  Eveland.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  say  that  here  is  a 
case  where  an  industry  is  unable  to  get  any  protection  abroad  at  all. 
We  have,  for  instance,  agreements  with  parties  in  Germany  that  they 
will  not  under  any  circumstances  ship  into  America  any  steel  balls  or 
ball  bearings — an  ironclad  agreement  which  they  entered  into  when 
they  secured  machinery  from  America.  Now,  on  a  technicality,  they 
start  importing.  I  tried  to  protect  myself  by  a  lawsuit  against  them, 
and  I  found  that  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  courts 
in  Germany,  which  are  verv  peculiar,  I  have  to  put  up  $20,000  in  cash 
to  start  with,  and  the  result  is  that  I  get  no  protection  there.  If  the 
tariff  is  reduced,  my  product  will  be  imported  here  more  largely.  It 
has  a  good  hold  here  to-day,  and  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  5  or  10  per 
cent  you  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government — I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that — but  if  you  do  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  our  workmen.  Now,  I  can  continue  in  business  if  I  cut 
wages.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  wages,  but  that  is  the -only  way  I  can  do 
it.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  if  you  cut  the  duty  on 
steel  products. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  laborers  get  all  the  tariff  that  is  on  the 
product  now,  or  do  you  pocket  some  of  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Well,  in  Germany ' 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  Germany.  I  am  asking 
you  this  question :  Do  the  American  men  that  work  for  you  get  afl 
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the  tariflF  tliat  is  levied  on  this  article  now,  or  do  you  pocket  some  of 
it  yourself? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  American  laborer  in  my  factory  is  paid  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a  dsj. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  not  separate  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you,  do  you  give  to  the  American  laborer  work- 
ing for  you  some  of  this  tarin  tax,  or  do  you  pocket  some  of  it  your- 
self? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  am  answering  you  in  the  only  way  I  can.  I  do 
not  see  how  I 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  tariff  on  it  now,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  ffets  the  tariff? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  the  Government. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  Government  gets  all  that  anybody  gets. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  ultimately  added  to  the  man  that  uses  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Clark:  If  you  will  give  me  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  on  the  tariff  on  ball  bearmgs  and  roller  bear- 
ings, I  will  do  what  I  did  two  years  ago,  when  1  mvested  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  in  my  plant,  and  $500,000  last  year.  I  will  dupli- 
cate that;  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  trade  here  and  the  American 
workman  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  more  work- 
men.   That  will  be  a  total  of  4,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  if  we  gave  you  what  you  want,  you  would  mark 
up  the  price  of  these  things  to  whatever  suited  your  convenience. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ^lave  already  stated  that  the  consumer  would  sim- 
ply pay  that  much  higher  price  for  them. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  am  willing 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  2J 
mills  on  a  sewing  machine  or  a  bicycle  or  what  it  is,  somebody  pays  it 
at  last. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  we  give  you  an  increased  duty,  you  will  agree  to  put 
down  the  price  somewhat,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  An  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  but  I  will  agree  to  maintain  the  present  price. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  price,  I  will  agree  not  to  increase  it;  and 
I  will  agree  to  employ  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  more  hands. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  not  agree  to  sell  somewhat  cheaper? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Almost  every  one  has  offered  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higher  we  put  the  tariff,  the  cheaper  they  say  they 
can  sell  their  goods.  , 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that  proposition. 
That  does  not  seem  reasonable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  sav  you  would  not  say  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  going  to  put  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars more  into  this  business  if  you  can  get  a  little  increase  in  this  tax? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Absolutely.  I  will  guarantee  to  do  it  in  any  way 
that  you  want  me  to  guarantee  it.    But  if  we  do  not,  the  only  redrest 
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we  have  is  to  cut  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which  constitute  at  least, 
I  should  say,  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  or  our  product. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  you  would  get  along  pretty  well  without  any 
tariff,  myself. 

Mr.  EvTELAND.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  go  out  of  business; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  you  are  able  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  if  you  made  10  per  cent;  would  you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes ;  I  can  not  sell — ^that  takes  away  my  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  made  a  profit  of  10  per  cent 
you  would  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  say  if  that  was  cut  off  there  would  be  nothing  left 
to  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  made  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  have  made  10  j)er  cent  in  the  best  year  we  have 
ever  had — the  largest  sales,  boom  times. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  losing  any  money  now  f 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  I  am  losing  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  I  will  take  that  back;  I  am  not  losing,  but  I 
am  not  making  anything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  anybody  in  this  coimtry  who  is  really  mak- 
ing any  money  now  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  not  known  any.  No  one  has  come  here  and 
said  he  was  making  any  money. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Call  a  few  of  the  automobile  men.  They  are  making 
plenty  of  money. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  an  exceptional  industry. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  a  mammoth  industry,  growing  at  the  rate  of 
$120,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  perfectly  well  that^ 
generally  speaking,  trade  has  not  been  profitable  this  year. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  a  great  many  industries  have  lost  money.  The 
worst  you  can  say  for  your  factorj^  is  that  while  you  made  10  per 
cent  up  until  this  period  of  depression,  you  are  now  absolutely  rim- 
ning  even?  ^ 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  say  I  made  10  per  cent  up  to  this  period. 
I  say  that  we  made  that  during  the  best  year  we  have  ever  had,  for 
one  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  year  closing  July,  1907. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1907? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  And  I  say  that  since  then  we  have  not.  That  is  no 
criterion  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Nobody  has  made  money  since? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  this  the  fact:  That  up  to  the  panic  year  of 
1907  you  were  making  10  per  cent,  and  that  was  a  steadily-growinff 

{)rofit  on  a  very  young  industry.  In  this  year  of  panic  and  general 
OSS  you,  who  can  claim  nothing  except  that  you  are  running  about 
even,  come  down  here  and  ask  us,  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
to  give  you  the  means  of  making  a  larger  profit? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  admitted  that  it  was  to  the  extent  of  2  mills 
on  a  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  rather  a  small  percentage. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Even  that,  small  as  it  is,  the  community  has  to  pay. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  it ;  and  you  want  to  get  it  by  taxation.  That 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  that  is  taxation ;  it  is  not  favoritism. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  not  call  it  taxation,  then;  let  us  call  it 
benevolence. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  worse. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  call  it  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  worse. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  At  all  events,  however,  you  will  admit  that  you 
want  to  get  it  out  of  the  statutes? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  What  I  am  particularly  anxious  for  is  not  to  have 
any  cut  made  in  the  tariff.  1  say  that  if  that  is  done  you  will  have 
in  the  whole  industry,  some  three  or  four  thousand  employees  that 
will  either  have  greatly  reduced  wages  or  no  wages  at  all.  Person- 
ally, I  should  not  care  to  stay  in  thel)usiness;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  got  your  raw  material  much  cheaper, 
how  would  it  be? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  But  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  that  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  it  amounted  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  the  steel  that  we  buy  does  amount  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — steel  and  iron.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  ball  bearing  the  steel  costs  27  cents  on  a  selling  price  of 
$2.25.  In  the  case  of  a  steel  bearing  selling  at  50  cents  it  amounts 
to  2  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  you  in 
another  way,  which,  I  think,  will  make  it  clearer  to  some  of  us?  You 
put  in  $500,000  as  the  cost  of  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  EvEijiND.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  finished  product — ^the  total 
cost;  the  selling  price  to  you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  balance  would  be  the  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  selling  price  to  you  of  your  finished 
product? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  You  would  have  to  get  the  profit.  Do  you  mean  in- 
cluding the  profit,  or  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  selling  price — ^your  selling  price.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  is — how  much  a  year? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  varies.  On  a  basis  of  $500,000  for  raw  material,  I 
should  say  that  the  selling  price  would  be  about  two  millions  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good — ^two  millions  and  a  half.  That  includes 
your  profit? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  includes  the  gross  sales — ^yes ;  and,  I  should  say. 
10  per  cent  profit  on  the  present  basis,  which  is  a  reasonable  profit,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Suppose  you  had  a  reduction  of  this  $500,000^  so 
that  you  got  the  same  material  for,  say,  $400,000.    I  am  assummg. 
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now,  that  the  same  amount  of  material  costs  you  $400,000.  Then  you 
would  have  $100,000  available  to  carry  over  either  to  profit  or  to 
reduction  in  the  amount  charged  the  consumer;  would  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  the  disadvantage  of  that  would  be  that  you 
would  injure  general  business  to  such  an  extent  that  you  would  never 
sell  that  two  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth.  ' 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  That  is  perfectly  understood.  Now  that  we  under- 
stand that  general  philosophical  reflection,  will  you  answer  my 
specific  question?  I  ask  you,  on  your  particular  article,  if  the  cost 
of  your  raw  material,  as  we  have  denominated  it,  were  reduced  to 
you  $100,000  (that  is  to  say,  one-fifth,  20  per  cent),  would  not  that 
$100,000  be  available 

JVIr.  EVTBLAND.   No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (continuing).  Either  to  increase  your  profit  or  else 
to  reduce  the  cost? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  would  reduce  the  selling  price  to  the  consmner; 
competition  would  bring  it  down. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  E\'ELAND.  And  on  that  reduction  I  would  not  make  any  money 
whatever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  at  all;  but  the  community  would  be  $100,000 
richer? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  community  would  buy  its  product  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  all  the  money  would  go  abroad;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  reduce  the  price  of 
your  product. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  say  that  would  be  the  natural  result ;  and  on  that 
basis  I  can  not  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  how  would  you  suffer  any  loss  in  that  way? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  You  are  assuming  also,  I  understand,  that  the  tariff 
is  reduced  on  our  finished  product.  If  you  simply  reduced  the  tariff 
on  the  steel,  possibly 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  was  confining  myself  for  this  moment  to  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Only? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  the  beginning. 

Mr.  E^^ELAND.  Oh,  no ;  they  must  go  together,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  ChxMrman.  This  has  all  been  taken  down.  Is  it  necessary  to 
go  all  over  that  again  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  myself  that  this  is  enough.  I  will  let  it  go 
at  that. 

Mr.  Randeix.  You  say  that  if  we  increase  this  tariff  10  per  cent 
you  will  put  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  more  in  this  plant  f 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  will  maintain  prices  as  they  are  at  present? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  employ  several  hundred  more  men  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Several  thousand — one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  would  be  working  at  a  good  business  and 
getting  a  handsome  profit? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  On  a  fair  10  per  cent  manufacturing  net  profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  if  this  is  not  done,  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced in  any  degree,  all  of  that  must  come  out  of  the  labor  item? 


•Mr.  £v£LANp.  That  is  my  feeling  at  pr^j3ent<^tJ;i«t  it  >vojuld  have  to 
come  from  that. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  You  would  have  to  fix  the  prioe  of  lirages  iower  in 
your  manufactory  i 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  should  be  obliged  to  reduce  wages  to  compeoeate 
far  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  all  ecypoiie 
out  of  labpr.  Is  that  the  effect  of  this  piptective  systwi-Hthat  ih» 
manufacturer  can  dictate  the  price  of  labor,  sio  as  to  i:eGQiip  onv  loss 
that  may  be  sustained,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  price  of  lohou  fm»  tit^t 
labor  must  stand  every  reduction?  Would  tba^  be  the  fdlkfi  of  the 
system,  or  is  that  simply  peculiar  to  your  line  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  £^v£LAND.  I  am  not  Qualified  to  speak  for  others.  ThiHt,  I  jBay, 
would  be  undoubtedly  the  lact  in  mv  own  busine^.  I  k&ov  Ao  ^QithAr 
way  of  continuing  in  business.  Tnere  is  no  other  wa^  io  ^Mch  J 
can  reduce  the  cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  hold  the  laboring  man  up  as  the^binfler  betif^.ei^ 
you  and  the  lawmaking  power,  and  say:  "  If  you  hii  Kie  ypu  iiave 
got  to  hit  the  laboring  man  first?  " 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  say  that  if  you  change  the  tariff,  you  will  hit  hivi 
first,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  hold  him  up,  anyhow,  astfar.as  you  are  eon- 
oemed? 

Mr.  EvEULKD.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  that  is  ^undouhtadiy 
the  case. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  WA  ixticroafle 
the  tariff,  you  will  increase  your  business,  but  if  we  ,cut  the  tariff 
down  you  will  cut  down  labor? 

Mr.  EvELAKD.  We  will  be  forced  to  do  that.  ^.,^,^^^ 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  will  do  that?  ^^^*^  \r    , 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  has  not  labor  some  voice  in  that  as  well  as  y^u  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  answer  that  queatiw.  I 
know  that  very  few  of  us  remam  in  business  on  a  losijog  basis,  and 
that  is  the  position  I  would  be  in. 

Mr.  Randeix.  They  will  have  no  work  in  your  faotory  UQleos 
money  is  invested  there,  and  you  can  not  run  tibe  factory  u]:Ues9  you 
have  labor? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  and  I  can  not  nm  the  factory  unless  I  make  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  my  question  was,  Why  should  all  the  reductiw 
come  out  of  labor? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Because  I  do  not  know  anything  else  on  which  I 
could  make  a  reduction  in  our  particular  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  could  cut  on? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  the  only  thing.  It  represents  f roan  80  to  90 
per  cent,  or  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  produ(^t  we  ifoanufac- 
ture.    Therefore  it  would  have  to  take  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  could  not  do  that  without  the  consent  of  the 
laboring  men,  unless  you  have  them  in  your  power. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  I  certainly  have  not 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  is  it  in  your  case — that  you  liaye  their  con- 
sent or  that  they  are  in  your  power?  Which  is  the  i^ason  that  you 
would  put  all  of  that  cost  on  them? 
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Mr.  EvELAKD.  I  certainly  have  not  got  them  in  my  power,  and  I 
do  not  imagine  that  they  would  consent  very  willingly. 

Mr.  Ram  DELL.  Have  you  their  consent? 

Mr.  EvELANp.  No;  I  say  I  do  not  think  they  would  consent  very 
willingly. 

Mr.  Randell..  It  would  have  to  be  one  way  or  the  other,  would  it 
not?    . 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  would  be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  either  for 
them  to  consent  or  to  go  out  of  business  entirely  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  have  assured  us  that  you  would  cut  it  all  out  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Evix.AND.  I  say  that  at  least  80  to  85  per  cent  of  it  would  have 
to  be  carried  by  labor,  because  that  represents  the  labor  cost  of  the 
finished  article. 

Mr.  .Griggs.  You  say  you  have  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
special  machinery  for  making  these  things? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  will  have  to  quit  business  if  we  reduce  this 
tariff? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  can  you  afford  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  certainlv  afford  that  better  than  to  run  for  a 
year  at  a  loss  of  from  two  hunared  to  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  keep  on  doing  that  year  in  and  year  out.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  method  by  whicn  the  cost  of  the  product 
can  be  reduced  appreciably. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  speaking  seriously  when  you  say  you 
would  go  out  of  business,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  mean  that  that  is  absolutely  the  fact  of  the  matter. 
That  is  absolutely  what  would  be  done.    There  is  no  "  bluff  "  about 
that.    There  is  no  guesswork  about  it.    I  simply  could  not  remain  in 
.business;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  to  Mr.  Randell  a  moment  ago  that  in  case 
what  you  ask  is  not  done  you  would  either  have  to  go  out  of  business 
or  reduce  wages. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean — I  would  either  have 
to  do  one  or  the  other.    It  is  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  the  beginning  you  announced  voluntarily,  without 
any  suggestion  from  anybody,  going  clear  out  of  your  field  of  busi- 
ness, that  you  wanted  us  to  understand  that  you  wanted  the  tariff  to 
remain  on  steel  and  iron. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely.    I  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  prefer,  then,  to  take  the  fall  out  of  labor  rather 
than  out  of  the  steel  magnates? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  believe  it  will  not  come  from  the  steel  magnates;  it 
will  come  from  their  labor,  if  you  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  am  reasonably  sure  of  it;  and  I  know  quite  a  little 
about  the  steel  industry — the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  EvELA>'D.  No;  but  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  some  of  the 
people  who  use  steel  ^ive  you  their  views  on  the  subject,-  instead  of 
your  getting  simply  the  suggestions  of  the  steel  makers,  and  people 
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who,  like  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me,  would  cut  off  the  tariff 
altogether.    1  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  No  steel  man  has  insistea  very  strenuously  here  on 
retaining  the  tariff. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  thev  are  mistaken  in  not  doing  it.  I  think 
they  all  want  it,  but  the^  feel  that  public  opinion  rather  demands 
that  they  should  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  have  almost  all  admitted,  before  they  got 
through,  that  they  thought  steel  could  stand  a  pretty  good  reduction. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  es ;  because  they  all  seemed  to  think  that  they  have 
got  to  stand  the  sacrifice.    Somebody  has  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  willing,  if  they  are  willing,  for  them  to 
stand  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  possibly  thej  may  be  able  to  continue  in 
business.    I  certainly  can  not  continue  in  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  as  you  answered  Mr.  Ccckran  a  few  moments 
*go,  you  can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  your 
material? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  But  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  my  loss  would 
be.  If  you  cut  the  cost  $100,000,  which  is  the  maximum  that  he  re- 
ferred to — ^and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  such  amount  was  really 
anticipated— it  would  still  leave  me  a  very  heavy  loser,  if  you  made 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  mv  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  ^Miere  is  vour  corporation  located,  Mr.  Eveland? 

Mr.  Eveland.  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  stockholders  are  there? 

Mr.  Eveland.  About  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  stock  do  you  hold 
individually? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  No. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  do  not  own  a  controlling  interest. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Nothinff  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  will  be  very  glad 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  come  nere  voluntarily  to  give  us  informa- 
tion, however. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Well,  I  have  no  objection.  I  own  about  12  or  13 
per  cent,  perhaps. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  would  you  mind  telling  what  the  steel  com- 
panv  is  from  which  you  buy  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Very  largely  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America;  also  some  from  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Company;  and 
some  small  lots  from  the  steel  corporation,  but  only  when  we  can  not 
get  it  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Was  the  steel  stock  which  you  said  you  owned  in  any 
one  of  those  three? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  what  extent  are  the  stockholders  in  your  ball- 
bearing company  interested  in  the  steel  corpora!  ion^i  from  which  you 
buv  your  raw  material? 

Sir.  Eveland.  Do  you  mean  those  three  concerns? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  Some  individuals  in  the  Crucible  Steel  Oompnaj 
have  a  small  interest  with  us;  about  3  per  cent  altogether. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  That  is,  3  per  cent 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Three  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Three  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  in  your  company? 

Mr.  EvBLAND.  No;  perhaps  3  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  Three  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  your  company  is  r^)- 
resented  in  the  companies  which  manufacture  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  BotJTEiiL.  So  that  there  is  no  community  of  interest,  if  we  may 
call  it  that,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  way  of  keeping  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  EvELAND.  There  is  none  whatever.  We  purchase  where  we 
please,  and  there  is  only  one  company  that  we  purchase  steel  &om 
that  has  the  slightest  interest  in  our  company,  ana  we  do  not  buy  ex- 
clusively from  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  the  inemberB 
of  his  company  had  stock  in  the  steel  company?* 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  did  not  answer  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misapprehension  about 
it.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  any  of  the  stockholders  in  your 
Bail-Bearing  Company  owned  any  stock  in  the  steel  comx)aily  xrom 
which  the  Ball- Bearing  Company  purchases  its  raw  material? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  None  whatevet,  so 
far  as  I  know;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  TiONG WORTH.  ^Vhat  is  the  total  capitalization  of  your  concern! 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Five  million  dollars;  and  there  is  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury.  There  is  about 
$4,200,000  of  stock  issued. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTTi.  Has  the  stock  a  market  value? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  T^NG WORTH.  Do  you  mind  stating  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  has  been  selling  at  par.  Last  year  a  large  amount 
of  that  stock,  prior  to  the  panic,  was  sold  at  140  by  the  company, 
and  120,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  So  it  has  sold 
beyond  par  at  one  time.  The  last  sales  made  were  at  about  98,  I 
think — about  that 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  all  this  represents  subscriptions  for  the  stock 
from  outside,  and  not  profits? 

Mr.  E\^LAND.  No. 

Mr.  T^NGWORTH.  'What  proportion  of  that  represents  profits? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Do  you  mean  in  the  total  capitalization? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  the  total  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Practically  all  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  email 
amount  in  the  beginning  of  the  company,  perhaps  $75,000,  some 
years  ago,  represents  what  has  been  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  for 
stock. 

Mr.  lIiLL,  Mr.  Eveland,  this  process  of  making  these  ball  bearittgB 
requires  specially  patented  machinery,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes;  some  of  it  does  at  least. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  company  owns  those  patents? 

Mr.  Eveland.  We  own  a  large  number  of  them. 
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'  ^  Mr.  HxLL.  And  I  understood  you  to  3ay  that  you  had  sold  the 
right  to  manufacture  abroad,  with  an  agreement  that  there  shcMiId 
be  no  competition  here  as  the  result  of  that  sale? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^Vhat  was  the  statement  you  made? 

Mr.  EvEiiAND.  I  made  that  statement,  po? '^ihly ;  but  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  the  ball  and  roller  bearing  bnsinss  as  a  whole  has  been 
in  Tery  bad  condition  for  a  number  of  years,  and  during;  th^  past  five 
or  six  years  I  have  purchased  seven  or  eight  companies,  located  in 
Boston :  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  and  one  place  or  another,  and 
consolidated  them  all  in  Philadelphia,  paving  cash  for  them — no 
stock  or  bonus  or  anything  of  that  sort  being  given.  One  of  those 
companies  had  an  agreement  with  a  German  concern  by  which  they 
sold  them  their  German  and  English  patents  on  ball-making  ma- 
ehineiy,  and  they  agreed  in  return  not  to  ship  any  of  their  products 
into  this  country.  I  acquired  that  by  right  of  purchase  from  the 
company  that  made  this  agreement.  I  never  made  that  agreement 
myself. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  agreement  was  a  factor  in  the  purchase  price 
which  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  EveLAND.  Xo;  unfortunately  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  I 
learned  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  that  was  not  a  direct  agreement  made  by  you. 
You  kad  no  exi>ectation  that  the  United  States  would  protect  you 
against  competition  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  EvBLAND.  Xot  the  slightest;  no.  The  situation  is  that  all  of 
these  companies  were  bought  by  me  for  from  25  to  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  en  what  thev  actually  cost.  They  were  absolute  failures  and 
always  had  been  failures;  and  it  has  only  been  because  there  has 
gotten  to  be  a  fair  market  for  the  product,  by  getting  them  all  to- 
gether in  cue  plant,  that  we  were  able  to  make  anything  at  all.  The 
seeond  year — not  the  first  year — ^the  second  year  they  managed  to 
make  any  money  the  panic  roUowing  injured  the  trade,  and  now  the 
OBt  prices  of  the  foreign  product  coming  in  here  in  greatly  enlarged 
amounts  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  made  the  suggestion  because  I  thought  perhaps  you 
wcold  like  to  look  over  your  first  statement  and  correct  the  report, 
in  the  notes,  if  other  people  understood  it  as  I  understood  it — that 
you  kad,  by  your  own  voluntary  act,  restricted  competition  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  EvxLAND.  No;  that 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  they  had  violated  the  agreement,  and  now  you 
wanted  protection  against  them. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  merely  made  that  statement  'because  I  have  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  foreign  patents.  You  can  not  get 
any  aitisfaction  from  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
you  bought  in  these  companies,  which  were  all  failures,  below  part 

Mr.  EvELAND.  We  bought  them  in  at  from  25  to  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  what  they  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  you  put  them  in  your  corporation  at 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Exactly  what  they  cost.  There  was  no  stock  or 
bonus.    They  were  all  purchased  for  cash. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  you  put  them  in  at  cost  ? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  said  for  exactly  what  we  paid  for  them. 
There  were  no  bonuses. 

The  Chairman.  This  importation  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  1907, 
you  said,  was  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Was  there  any  other 
port  at  which  it  entered? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Is  Hartford  a  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  might  have  been  under  Hartford,  then — ^Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The  Chairman.  Hartford,  Conn.? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  I  think  probably  I 
could  get  some  information  on  that  subject  for  the  committee.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Payne;  I  know  absolutely 
and  positively  that  those  sales  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  quantity  was  imported  at 
Hartford,  Conn.? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  What  name,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  What  amount. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  J.  S.  Bretz  &  Co.  was  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  amount  was? 
.  Mr.  EvELAND.  No.     I  say  I  merely  give  that  as  a  possibility — that 
they  came  at  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  possibility  of  their  coming  in  there? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes.    You  asked  at  what  places  the  product  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  look  this 
matter  up  since  you  first  made  this  statement.  They  say  that  the 
$47,000  includes  all  the  importations  into  the  United  States,  with  die 
possible  exception  that  at  some  small  port  the  product  may  have 
been  entered  under  the  general  basket  clause  of  45  per  cent  on  mate- 
rial not  enumerated.  Tliey  say  that  if  it  was  so  it  would  be  a  very 
slight  percentage  of  the  total  forty-s^ven  thousand,  if  any  at  all. 
So  it  would  look  as  though  you  were  a  little  mistaken  in  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Payne,  about  the  total 
amount  that  was  sold. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  out  exactly  whether  you  are  or  not, 
but  it  looks  so  now.  The  previous  four  or  five  years  there  was  only 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  imported. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  undoubtedly  correct,  because 
there  was  very  little  shipped  here. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  you  were  doing  business  under 
this  tariff  and  making  money? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Eveland.  There  was  no  money  made;  1906  and  1907  were  the 
only  years  in  which  anybody  in  this  business  made  any  mone}\ 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  money  did  you  make  then — ^what 
percentage  on  your  capital? 

Mr.  Eveland.  From  9  to  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  or  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  doing  well  under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  given  you  all  that  before. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  it ;  but  I  was  trying  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  did  not  hear  it  when  he  gave^  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  it.  If  you  could  have  the  conditions  of  1006 
and  1907  restored  in  this  country,  you  could  still  do  buRino:?^  under 
this  tariff,  could  you  not,  and  make  money? 

Mr.  EvELANi>.  I  presume  I  could  if  I  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  prospect  is  that  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prospect  is  that  those  conditions-  are  com- 
ing about  very  rapidly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  E^^!:LAND.  You  mean  the  general  business  conditions?  , 

The  ChxVIrman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evm^vND.  Undoubtedly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  coming  about  very  rapidly.     An4 
if  those  conditions  are  restored,  with  an  importation  starting  with 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  going  up  to  $47,000  a  * 
year,  is  not  that  an  indication  that  the  tariff  was  plenty  high  enough? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Mr.  Payne,  if  I  thought  that  was  a  correct  state- 
ment (that  there  were  only  $47,000  worth  of  bearings  imported  into 
the  United  States),  I  would  not  waste  your  time  and  mine  by  ap- 
pearing here  and  saying  anything  at  all  about  the  duty.  Hut  I 
Know  it  is  not  the  ca«e. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  it  was  to  ask  us  to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No  ;  I  have  no  interest  in  reduction  at  all. 

The  Chahiman.  You  would  not  do  that  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  have  conscientious  scruples  against  reduc- 
tion! 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes ;  lama  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  it  is  always  claimed  by  the  proponents 
of  the  high  protective-tariff  system  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  puts 
down  prices.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Ea-eland.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  hea'rd  a  high  protective- tariff  man  claim 
that  cutting  down  the  tariff  puts  down  prices? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  have  only  been  here  two  or  three  days,  and  I  have 
not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  surely  had  heard  something  before  you  came 
here,  had  you  not?  [Laughter.]  Is  not  that  the  theorjr  or  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  high  protective  tariff — that  if  the  tariff  is  cut  down, 
it  demoralizes  busmess  and  puts  down  prices? 

Mr.  E\TXAND.  Undoubtedly.     I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  teatified,  in  answer  to  the  cnairman's  question 
just  now,  that  the  prospects  are  for  a  greatly  increased  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Precisely;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  prices? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  you  do  not  believe  that  Congress  o^; 
this  committee  is  going  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  do 
yon? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  hope  they  will  not. 
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Mr.  Clam:.  I  faww;  but  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  hope;  I  am 
asking  you  what  you  believe. 
.  Mr.  EvELAND.  1  do  not  think  I  can  answer  a  question  like  thafc 

Mr.  (Tlaek.  It  is  as  plain  a  question  as  was  ever  asked  sinc^  the 
invention  of  Iaiigua2:e.    [Laughter."] 

Mr.  EVklaiw).  I  think  you  are  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I.  I  do 
not  think  I  ought  to  form  any  opinion  on  it.  If  I  were  sure,  Mr. 
Clark,  that  you  were  not  going  to  reduce  the  tariff,  I  would  not  waste 
your  time  nor  mine  by  cx>miiig  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  I  can  not  see  to  save  my  soul  how  you  dan 
ooniend  thaf  ctitting  down  the  tariff  cuts  prices  down  and  demoralizes 
business,  and  then  say,  in  the  next  breath,  that  you  think  business  i^ 
^ing  to  improve,  ana  theti  refuse  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  going  to  reduce  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ErteiAKD.  I  think  the  general  feeling  about  the  country  is  that 
ymi  are  iwC  gmng  to  make  a  great  reduction. 

Mr.  CSlaitk.  You  <5ame  here  in  the  hope  that  Congress  was  gmng.  to 
fnise  the  latrifl  all  along  the  line,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ev%itAKi>.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Olavk.  Esmecially  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Ev»iiANi>.  I  hoped  you  would;  yes. 

Mr,  Olark.  Well,  I  think  you  will  be  very  much  mistaken.  That  is 
«iy  gpess  libout  it.    [Laughter.] 

Sfr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  president? 

Mr.  EvELANi>.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  GrigOS.  Fifteen  thousand? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  there  any  other  general  officers,  such  as  a  vfce- 
presidcnt  ? 

Mr.  EvKiiANu.  Nobody  except  working  officers  who  get  from  fhree 
to  five  or  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  dollars — the  superintendent, 
etc.  The  salary  list  is  very  small.  The  directors  secure  no  compen- 
sation whatever.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Grtoos.  You  have  no  general  manager? 

Mr.  EvKLAND.  No;  just  a  superintendent,  who  gets  $6,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  stocKholders  salaried  officers? 

Mr.  EviBLAisD.  No ;  there  are  two  who  are  salaried  officers. 

Mr.  Clariv.  Now  I  will  ask  you  the  question  I  asked  before,  and  if 
yow  do  not  know,  do  not  say  anything  about  it.  That  is,  if  one  of 
the  tricks  of  showing  siiiall  dividends  on  the  part  of  these  great  matttl- 
facttiring  concerns  is  not  to  make  everybody  into  an  officer,  and  pay 
him  a  whacking  good  salary,  whether  he  does  anything  or  not? 

Ml*:  &^tAWD.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge ;  it  certainly  is  not 
in  my  company.  There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  company,  with  the 
exceptioff  of  mysjelf,  who  receives  a  salary — ^not  a  director. 

Mr.  Olark.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

The  CHAnrMAN.  Mr.  Eveland,  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  to  a  p<mA  of 
protection^  if  protection  still  remains,  you  have  not  any  fear^  to  far 
as  business  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Bt»»AKi>.  Ongeneral  products,  you  mean? 

The  CrtA'iRMAir.  On  any  product. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  think  it  would  make  a  vast  difference. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  still  left  a  protective  tariff  on  it,  yon  9iayo 
not  any  fears  about  business? 
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Mr.  EvKLAND.  I  do  not  think  that  is  guite  the  correct  way  to  pnt 
it.  I  think  that  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  very  materially,  jfon  are 
certainly  going  to  injure  business  very  materially;  and  I  tmiik  that 
if  there  was  a  general  understandinff  here  that  you  were  goiiig^  to  do 
80,  you  would  find  a  reduction  in  ousiness.  You  will  find  m  the 
steel  business  to-day  that  they  are  all  waiting  to  see  what  i»  going  to 
happen. 

The  Chaikman.  Well,  you  are  a  hopeless  case.  [Laughter.}  Is 
there  anything  further? 

Mr.  EvELANt).  That  is  all.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wUl  yield  five  minutes  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Gaiaes^  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  he  wants  to  ask  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gaines  will  take  care  of  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  party  here  who  dcsrr^s  to  talk 
about  ball  bearings? 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  want  to  leave  town  to-night  who  desire 
to  talk  about  mica. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  others  in  the  same  condition,  and 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  regular  order.  We  will  continue 
now  the  subject  of  cutlery.  Is  there  any  i)ernon  present  who  dmres 
to  talk  further  on  the  matter  of  cutlery? 

Mr.  Divine.  If  the  chairman  i)lease,  1  aui  lu^n*  to  talk  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Mr.  Divine,  you  may  pro<:e:Ml. 

STATEMENT  OF  DWIGHT  DIVINE,  OF  EILENVHIE,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to  know  if  your 
concern  is  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Divine,  las,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is? 

Mr.  Divine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  thai.    1  congratulate  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  nuiy  proceed  with  your  statemeut,  Mr.  Divine. 

Mr.  Divine.  Mr.  Chairuian  and  gentlemen,  our  brief  was  placed 
before  each  member  of  the  committee  this  mornir.g.  T  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  copies  thpre  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  subject? 

Mr.  Divine.  Pocket  cutlery;  pocket  knives  only. 

In  the  brief  now  before  you  we  have  submitted  to  your  committee 
as  concisely  as  possible  our  position  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 
V^Te  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  the  same, 
but  content  ourselVes  by  stating  that  we  represent  an  mdustry  in 
which  competition  is  absolute^  unrestrained;  which,  under  the 
sdiedules  of  the  Dingley  bill,  has  made  moderate  progress,  both  in 
production  and  numt^r  of  operatives  employed.  It  can  not  be  justly 
charged  against  the  American  pocket  cutlery  industry  that  profits 
are  exorbitant  or  unreasonable.  We  wish  to  particularly  empliasize 
fhe  fact  that  never  before  has  the  pocketknife  value  afforded  the  con- 
sumer been  so  great  as  under  the  existing  schedule. 

We  believe  that  these  statements  and  a  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittees of  the  facts  recited  in  the  brief  submitted  justify  the  manu- 
facturers of  American  pocket  cutlery  in  their  attitude  that  the  pro* 
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tection  now  afforded  by  the  Dingley  bill  is  not  greater  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  industry  and  the  maintenance 
of  present  labor  conditions. 

We  do,  however,  submit  that  the  industry  has  suffered  material 
damage  by  the  evasion  of  the  intent  of  the  law  governing  the  stamp- 
ing or  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  on  pocket  cutlery  (sec.  8, 
p.  67).  This  evasion  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  The 
blades  of  a  knife  are  regularly  stamped  with  a  name  of  an  American 
city  or  firm,  which  in  itself  implies,  and  is  intended  to  imply,  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  blade  tan^  is  placed  the 
name  of  the  country^  of  origin,  not,  however,  stamped  in  as  in  the 
case  of  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  as  all  pocketknives  are  regularly 
and  habitually  branded,  but  instead  lightly  marked  with  asphaltum 
or  other  substance,  all  traces  of  which  are  easily  removed  after  pass- 
ing the  custoin-house. 

The  result  of  this  "  naturalizing  "  process  is  the  deception  of  the 
consumer  and  inestimable  damage  to  the  high  standard  of  quality 
maintained  in  the  genuine  American  knife.  The  present  law  seems 
to  provide  no  penalty  for  violations  of  this  character,  and  we  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  committee  that  in  their  recommendations 
as  to  the  admmistrative  features  of  the  new  bill  they  incorporate 
such  provisions  as  will  insure  the  intended  protection  of  American 
reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  by  any  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  the  present  duties  continued — or  do 
you  want  to  increase  the  duty,  Mr.  Divine? 

Mr.  Divine.  We  want  the  present  duty  continued.  We  ask  that 
in  our  brief,  which  we  have  filed  with  the  committee;  that  no  change 
shall  be  mlade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  labor  that  enters  into  the  pro- 
duction is  about  40,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Divine.  About  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  notice  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles in  this  country  was  $18,600,000.     Is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  Divine.  That  is  too  large.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right 
statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  is  for  1905.  The  census  of  1905  showed 
that 

Mr.  Divine.  That  includes  cutlery  in  all  branches.  I  am  speaking 
only  of  pocket  cutlery.     Pocket  cutlery  is  probably  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  production  of  cutlery  in  this  country  is  about 
$3,000,000? 

Mr.  Divine.  About  that — pocket  cutlery.  Under  the  head  of  cut- 
lery are  scissors,  razors,  and  many  other  edged  implements.  Table 
knives  come  under  the  head  of  cutlery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  importations  are  about  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Divine.  Something  over  $1,000,000 — that  is,  foreign  value- - 
and  with  the  duties  added  would  fall  but  little  short  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  coun-e  thai  is  the  foreign  value,  leaving  out 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Divine.  The  sale  price,  of  course,  is  what  ours  is  based  on,  and 
to  get  the  relative  proportion  that  would  be  the  proper  way. 
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Mr.  Underwood,  The  duty  is  78  per  cent,  so  the  importation  of 
these  articles  into  this  country  at  this  time  is  about  one-third  ? 

Mr.  Divine.  About  two  to  three;  that  is,  if  you  include — ^which  is 
the  onljr  fair  way  to  get  at  the  approximate  relative  valuation — the 
proper  items.  Ours  is  about  $3,000,000  and  the  importation,  with 
the  duty,  is  about  $2,000,000  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad? 

Mr.  Divine.  In  Germany  it  is  about  as  one  to  three.  We  pay  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Germans.  Of  course  their  methods  are 
somewhat  different,  but  as  nearly  as  we  can  approximate  it  it  is  fully 
that    In  England  it  is  about  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing article  here,  that  produces  considerable  revenue,  more  than 
one-third  of  which  is  brought  into  this  country.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  wages  I  do  not  think  you  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Divine.  On  our  statement  the  government  reports  are  consoli- 
dated for  comparison,  and  it  shows  the  increase. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  have  caught  a  Democrat  you 
had  better  cease  your  argument?     fLaughter.] 

Mr.  Divine.  I  am  not  anxious  to  argue  the  question,  sir.  I  am 
glad  to  answer  any  questions,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Divine?  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  on  this  paragraph,  we 
will  regard  the  hearing  on  this  subject  as  closed. 

(Mr.  Divine  submitted  the  following  statement :) 

ScHEDui^  C — Paragraph  153. 

To  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

GentXiEMEn:  In  protesting  against  any  changes  in  the  schedules 
relating  to  penknives  or  pocketknives  or  parts  thereof,  or  erasers  or 
parts  thereof,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  practically 
100  per  cent  of  the  manuiacturers  of  American  pocket  cutlery,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration : 

That  tide  pocket-cutlery  industry  in  the  United  States  is  controlled 
by  no  "  trust,"  combination,  or  agreement. 

That  there  are  in  existence  and  in  operation  at  the  prasent  time 
about  35  factories  (located  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio)  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pocket  cutlery,  each  absolutely  distinct  from  all  others  as  to  owner- 
ship, interest,  or  control,  and  in  active  competition  with  each  other. 

That  the  average  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  of  all  merchandise 
imported  is  about  30  per  cent.  The  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost 
of  American  pocket  cutlery  is  80  per  cent.  ^ 

That  it  has  been  proven  that  cutlery  operatives'  wages  are  three 
times  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  and  more  than  double 
those  paid  in  England. 

That  the  American  manufacturers  were  rapidly  losing  their  busi- 
ness from  1894  until  1897,  under  the  Wilson  bill.  The  shrinkage  of 
sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  alone  figured  25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  the  previous  year. 
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That  since  the  operation  of  the  present  schedules  the  totaj  amount 
of  pocket  cutlery  produced  in  the  United  States  has  increaaetf  from 
approximately  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000;  in  dozen  produced,  from 
326,000  to  approximately  1,000,000. 

That  more  than  4,000  operatives  are  now  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pocket  cutlery  m  this  country,  at  wages  ranging  from  $8 
to  $4.50  per  day  for  skilled  workmen. 

That  despite  the  advanced  rates  of  duty  under  the  Dingley  bill  and 
the  increased  American  production,  the  importation  of  foreign  pocket 
cutlery  has  steadily  increased,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  revenue  to  the  Government,  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  that  protection  that  insures  to  the  American  workman 
a  just  return  for  his  labor  and  to  the  manufacturer  a  fair  margin  of 
profit. 

We  append  herewith  a  table  compiled  from  the  official  reports 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  in  detail 
the  value  of  importations,  percentage  of  duty,  revenue  derived,  eta, 
for  a  period  covering  the  past  twelve  years.  The  years  1895,  1896, 
1897,  and  part  of  1898  were  under  the  schedules  ot  the  Wilson  bill 
and  are  included  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  results  ob- 
tained after  the  Dingley  bill  oecame  effective  in  1898. 

Total  knife  impof^tions,  1895-1907, 


Tear. 


1885 

189ff. 

1897 

I8d8 
1898"("new) 

1899 

1900- 

ItM 

M02 

190S 

liM 

1§06 

1908-- 

1907 


Quantities 
(dozen). 


1,138,124 

1,206,882 

1,585.014 

118,518 

457,564 

828,020 

1,072.995 

904.828 

1,014,047 

1.146,613 

1,166,273 

1.091.171 

9f;8,5U 

1.234.007 


Value. 


$1,130,296 

1.300.762 

1,664,359 

111,384 

333.671 

604,372 

764,448 

741,660 

846,538 

818.319 

896,717 

836,699 

838.129 

1,037,799 


Doty. 


9002, 
691, 
767 
58, 
257 
467, 
588, 
592, 
678, 


664, 
651, 

788, 


iUUt  value. 


AAvatonn 

e«i]fvAlent. 


90.076 


.061 
.06 
.068 
.069 
.06f 
.065 
.064 
.OfS 


Ptr  cent. 
•5» 
•fiSi 
•58.40 

•71.06 

»77.2B 
»76.92 

»7».n 

*90.U 
•78.1* 
»77.«i 


•  Wilson  bin. 


(Signed) 


^  Dingley  bill. 

D WIGHT  Divine,  EllenviUe^  N,  Z., 
CiiAKi^s  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden^  C&mi.^ 

Committee  Bepresenting  Ame7^cm 

Pocket  Cutlery  ManufactuircT^^ 


The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  consideration   is  tluit  of 
chains.    We  will  first  hear  from  Air.  H.  F.  Mattem,  of  Leban#ii,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  F.  MATTEBH,  OiF  LEBANON,  PA. 


,    Mr.  Mattern.  If  the  chairman  please,  and  gentlemen  of  Hob 
mittee 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wh^i  concern  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  Lebanion  Chain  Works,  of  Lebanon,  I^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  WTiat  position  do  you  hold  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  am  vice-president  and  assistant  manager. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr-  Mattesn.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Ojuggs.  Did  you  make  some  last  year? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend  last  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  dividend.  I  hope  you  will  do 
better  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  may  we  have  the  gentleman  proceed? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Matotbrn.  The  chain  manufacturers  desire  to  ask  the  committee 
to  make  a  revision  of  the  chain  schedule  by  subdividing  the  schedule 
into  a  greater  number  of  classes  than  at  present  The  tariff  .on  large 
sizes  oi  chains  we  would  have  reduced  and  on  the  small  sizes  we  ask 
for  an  advance,  so  as  to  equalize  and  ffive  us  an  opportunity  to  eom- 
pete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  chains.  The  principal  thing  we 
want  to  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  compete.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  oto- 
hibitive  tariff,  but  a  competing  tariff.  On  small  sizes  of  chains  like 
quarter-inch  and  five-sixteenths  inch  there  is  a  great  deal  more  im- 
ported than  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  we  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  under  the  present 
dutv. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Mattern,  will  you  tell  us,  on  chains  not 
less  than  three-quarters  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  what  duty  you  pro- 
pose instead  of  the  present  duty  of  one  and  one-eighth  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  question,  Mr.  Payne? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  chains  not  less  than  three; 
quarters  of  an  indi  in  diameter,  on  which  the  duty  is  now  IJ  cents 
per  pound.   What  do  you  have  to  propose  as  a  change? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  would  propose  that  on  sizes  2  inches  and  larger, 
which  are  principally  anchor  chains,  the  tariff  shall  be  reduced.  I 
can  not  maKe  any  proposition  or  suggestion  as  to  what  it  should  be 
reduced  to,  because  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  prices  at  which 
that  class  of  chains  is  sold  in  foreign  markets.  I  might  make  an 
effort  to  get  that  information,  and  I  nope  to  have  it  inside  of  a  week, 
and  we  wUl  then  be  able  to  make  a  few  suggestions  along  the  lines 
of  those  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  size? 

Mr.  Mattern.  From  sizes  under  2  inches  down  to  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch,  inclusive,  we  would  propose  that  the  present  tariff  be  retained. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  That  is  li  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Mattern.  No,  sir;  from  li|  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch, 
inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  duty.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  suggest  as  to  the  duty  on  chains  from  seven-eighths  oi  an 
inch  up  to  2  inches? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  same  as  at  present — ^not  less  than  1 J  cents  and 
46  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  on  the  next  size? 

Mr.  Mattern.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers on  chains  o{  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  we  would  ask  80 
per  cent,  an  increase  from  45  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  On  five- 
eighths  inch,  we  would  ask  an  increase  to  90  per  cent,  and  from  nine- 
sixteenths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  less,  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  You  stated  the  importations  are  very  small.  Do 
you  know  what  they  are? 
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Mr.  Mattern.  The  importations  of  small  sizes  of  chains,  like 
guarter-inch  to  five-sixteenths,  are  greater  than  the  amount  manu- 
lactured  in  this  country.  Last  year  there  were  about  350  tons  of 
these  two  sizes  importea. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Amounting  to  how  much  in  value? 

Mr..  Pou.  Seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  tons? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNcJiwoRTH.  The  total  importations  were  only  $70,000  of  all 
kinds  of  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  very  true,  but  the  total  importations,  if  you 
will  notice,  are  practically  all  of  those  small  sizes, 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  is  the  total  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  them. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  In  round  numbers,  what  is  the  value  of  chains 
produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  have  that  information  either,  Mr.  Long- 
worth. 

The  Chairman.  Section  151  specifies  that  no  chains  or  chain  of 
anv  description  shall  bear  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  is  produced  abroad 
and  imported  here? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  have  not  that  information.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  it.     I  endeavored  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  it  in  a  few  days,  when  we  get  our 
book  printed,  and  we  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  larger  chains,  the  present  duty  is  abso- 
lutely or  practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An(i  it  is  only  on  these  smaller  chains  there  is  any 
importation  goings  on  at  all? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  these  smaller  chains,  how  much  does  your 
factory  produce? 

Mr.  Mattern.  You  mean  our  output  or  as  compared  with  other 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  what  is  your  total  output  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  would  produce  of  those  smaller  chains  probably 
25  to  30  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  valuation  of  that  would  be  how  much? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Three  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $7,500  to  $9,000. 

Mr.  Maitern.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  that  our  factory  produces 
principally  large  chains.  The  small-chain  industry  with  us  is  only  a 
small  part  of  our  business.  It  would  be  larger,  or  course,  if  we  had 
a  chance  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  output  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  MATrERN.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Can  yon  give  it  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes;  I  can  put  it  in  dollars.  The  total  output  is 
about  $300,000  a  year,  roughly  speaking. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then  this  small  chain  manufacture  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  is  with  us;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  the  other  chains  the  present  duties  are 
prohibitive? 

Mr.  Mattern.  They  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  produce  no  revenue? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  would  seem  to  warrant  a  very  considerable 
cut  on  the  duty  on  larger  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir;  tliat  is,  on  the  larger  sizes  you  have  ref- 
erence to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mattern.  If  you  do  not  get  the  tariff  lower  than  the  cost  to 
manufacture  in  this  countrj',  and  give  us  a  chance  to  compete,  I  think 
the  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  agree  to  this  proposi- 
tion: Would  you  think  it  a  reasonable  tariff  if  we  put  the  tariff 
here  at  the  difference  between  the  foreign  price  with  ireight  added, 
and  your  cost  price? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  based  on  our  selling  price.  We  do  not  get  a  great  deal  more  than 
cost  out  of  it  anyway,  so  we  do  not  want  it  all  taken  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Chains  and  cables  are  a  pretty  heavv  commodity 
for  transportation,  and  the  freight  must  be  considerable,  across  the 
water? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rate  to 
this  country  over  and  above  your  cost  price,  is  not  that  a  rair  protec- 
tion for  your  profit,  a  fair  margain  for  your  profits? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  a  very  small  margin  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  because  we  have  fat  years  and  lean  years,  and  wo  do  not 
average  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  not  just  as  capable  of  selling  your  prod- 
uct as  the  man  abroad  is,  if  you  are  fighting  him  on  equal  terms! 

Mr.  MATrERN.  I  do  not  understand  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  not  just  as  capable  of  sellinff 

Jour  product  as  the  man  abroad  if  you  meet  him  upon  an  equal 
asis  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  think  we  are,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  asking 
for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  2-inch  cable  to-day? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Two-inch  cable  is  about  $3.20  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  price  of  that? 

Mr.  Mattern.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $3.20? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  WTiere  is  your  principal  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  From  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  that  same  cable  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  information  I  say  I  do  not  have,  but  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  get.     On  account  of  the  short  notice  I  had  to 
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OQiDe  ^ere,  when  it  was  decided  I  was  to  oome,'  I  found  mysdt  imable 
to  £;et  that  information,  but  I  hope  to  have  it  within  a  week,  and 
will  then  advise  you  fully  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Uj^dkrwood.  As  you  evidently  have  not  the  information  we 
need,  I  will  ask  you  if  j^ou  will  file  your  cost  price  of  all  these  differ* 
ent  cable  and  chain  articles,  the  cost  price  here  at  your  factory,  the 
price'  at  which  it  is  sold  in  England,  and  the  freight  rate^  and  at 
the  end  of  each  comparison  i)ut  the  amount  of  duty  opposite  the 
English  pi:oduct  That  will  give  us  some  information  on  which  we 
can  make  some  estimates. 

Mr.  MATnBKK.  You  want  the  cost  price  here  and  the  priees  fiold 
for  in  England  and  the  freight  rate  from  England  to  America  f 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  an-d  the  duty.  That  is,  give  those  in  .sepa- 
rate columns. 

Mr.  PoBJ.  Is  your  company  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  Maticrn.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  pay  a  dividend  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Mattbrn.  We  paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  oent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  (Jan  you  state  how  much  in  your  cost  price  is 
labor? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Do  you  want  that  included  in  the  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  the  percentage  of  your  cost  prices  that  covers 
labor. 

Mr.  Griqgs.  What  is  your  plant  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  have  a  plant  worth  about  $200,000.  It  has  just 
been  recently  reconstructed.  We  built  the  plant  by  an  issue  of  .bonds 
and  increased  the  capacity. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  get  this  increase  you  want  in  these  duties  on  these 
smaller  chains,  will  you  put  up  the  prices  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No ;  we  could  not  put  up  the  prices  to  the  consumer, 
because  it  would  not  enable  us  to  get  any  more  money  than  the  Ger- 
man and  English  makes  would  sell  here  for. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  foreign  competition  is  the  only  competition  you 
really  have,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  no.    We  have  American  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  mean  practically  speaking.  You  all  sell  at  about  the 
same  price,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  American  manufacturers  get  very  close  to  the 
same  price ;  yes,  sir.  For  instance,  on  quarter-inch  cham,  the  Amer- 
ican chain  manufacturers  receive  $8.14  a  hundred  pounds,  whereas 
the  English  chain  makers  receive  $4.92  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  many  firms  are  engaged  in  the  busmess  of  manufac- 
turing chains  that  you  are  putting  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Mattern.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mattern.  About  twenty. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  have  an  association  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No  association ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  have  no  organization  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tip 
prices? 
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Mr.  Mattern.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  you  do  not  cut  prices? 

Mr.  MATTEaN.  If  you  went  to  buy  some  chains  you  wopld  find  Uiat 
they  do. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  the  prices  made  by 
all  American  manufacturers  were  practically  the  same  aad  th«jt  (^ 
only  real  competition  you  had  was  from  those  foreign  manufac- 
turers} 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oq  some  small  sizes  that  is  the  ci^se.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  that  remark  considered  general,  because  there  is  compe- 
tition in  the  chain  business  which  is  very  keen,  and  some  of  these 
small  sizes  we  are  obliged  to  sell  practically  at  cost,  because  the 
importers  bring  the  fpreign  goods  in  and  we  can  not  get  aijy  more 
than  what  the  goods  actually  cost  us  and  even  then  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  a  large  profit  on  the  large  chains,  do  you 
not? 

ilr.  Mattebn.  We  make  a  small  profit  on  the  large  chains. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  chains  imported  into  the  United  States  last 
year  only  amounted  to  $70,894.04. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  that  affected  the  price  of  American 
chains  any  to  the  people  who  use  them? 

Mr.  Mattern.  You  will  notice  that  most  of  the  importations,  in 
fact,  the  bulk  of  the  importation  of  chains,  in  that  $70,000  are  very 
small  siz«3. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  $16,828  on  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Only  $16,000?    There  are  two  items  in  that  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  on  which  the  specific  duty  does  not  amount  to  45 
per  cent,  according  to  the  record,  amounted  in  importation  to 
$51,280.04.  How  much,  in  your  judgment,  does  the  total  output  or 
consumption  of  chains  amount  to  of  those  less  than  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Compared  with  what  is  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cl^vrk.  The  whole  thing;  all  of  them  bought  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  it  is  very  small.  I  should  say  it  would  not  be 
mcNre  than  3  or  4  or  5  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  It  would  not 
be  very  much  anyway,  but  that  is  about  it.  There  is  our  trouble,  that 
oo  the?e  small  chains  we  do  not  have  any  chance.  There  is  enough 
business  there,  so  that  if  we  had  a  chance  to  compete  it  would  enable 
ns  to  run  a  small  shop. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  T  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  It  seems  to  me  the 
importation  of  chains  is  so  small  it  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
competition  to  anybody  on  anything. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Of  course,  if  you  were  in  the  chain  business  you 
would  look  at  it  in  a  different  light,  I  suppose,  because  when  we  have 
to  compete  on  chains  and  our  cost  compels  us  ix)  get  as  much  as  16  or 
18  cents  a  pound,  and  the  imported  chains  are  selling  in  New  York 
at  12  cents  a  pound,  then  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  give  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  money 
value  of  all  the  small  chains  used  in  the  United  States  in  twelve 
months?    If  you  do  not  know,  say  so,  and  do  not  stand  off  on  it. 
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Mr.  Mattern.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well,  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  smallest  size  chain  here? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Less  than  five-sixteenths. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  right.  Now,  those  are  the 
-smallest  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  importation  in  any  one  year  was 
$20,000,  since  1897.  On  those  small-sized  chains  the  specific  duty 
runs  over  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  is  more  than  45 
per  cent.  With  that  specific  duty  there  was  only  $21,000  worth  im- 
ported in  1905.  Aside  from  that  it  runs,  say,  from  $2,000  to  $18,000. 
That  is  practicallv  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  iSTot  on  those  small  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  runs  all  the  way 
from  53  to  64  per  cent,  and  you  want  that  made  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir ;  and  100  on  some  of  them.  We  would  like 
to  have  100  per  cent  on  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  any  such  doubling 
of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  that.  By  taking  the 
cost  of  the  chain  in  England — tb  at  is,  the  selling  price,  I  should  say, 
and  the  selling  price  in  this  country,  it  can  be  figured.  The  quarter- 
inch-chain  selling  price  in  Eiufiand  is  $8.68  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  selling  price  in  New  York  of  the  American  chain  is  $18  per 
hundred  pounds.  Now,  if  we  get  100  per  cent  duty  on  that  $i8.68  we 
have  still  less  than  $18  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  English  chains  out  of 
the  market  with  the  duty  that  vou  have? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  do  not.  That  is  just  the  point.  They  are  ship- 
ping in  more  than  we  make. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  thousand  dollars.  Is  that  one-half  of  1 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No;  it  is  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  No;  $20,000  the  record  shows.  It  is  the  45  per 
<5ent  duty— that  is,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  45  per  cent  duty  is  what  the  bulk  of  it  is  cal- 
vculated  on. 

The  Chairman.  While  there  is  a  specific  that  does  not  amount  to 
45  per  cent,  the  specific  duty  on  this  amounts  to  more  than  45  per 
cent,  so  it  is  specific  duty  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  think  this  specific  duty  does  amount  to 
more  than  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  reduce  it  to  45.  You  have 
to  keep  it  above  that.  This  is  not  under  the  45  per  cent  business 
at  all. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  not  give  us  some 
rough  estimate  of  the  production  in  this  country  of  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  can  not  give  any  information  about  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  produce  $300,000  a  year  yoiu-self  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  many  other  concerns  are  there? 
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Mr.  Mattern.  There  are  about  twenty  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  they  produce  as  much  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  no ;  we  are  one  of  the  largest. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Well,  the  total  production  is  how  much  a  year? 
Would  you  say  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  fair  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Considering  every  form  of  chain,  the  total 
amount  imported  is  $70,000,  and  you  produce  $5,000,000,  and  yet 
you  come  and  ask  for  an  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  $70,000  applies 
only  to  the  sizes  on  which  we  ask  an  increased  duty.  If  you  want 
to  look  at  it  that  way,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  make  big  chains  at  a  profit,  can  you? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  can  if  we  can  get  a  profitable  price  when  the 
competition  is  not  too  keen. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  did  make  big  chains  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  make  little  chains  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  quit  making  little  chains  and  devote 
yourself  to  the  big  chains?  • 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  have  to  supply  big  and  little  chains  to  our  cus- 
tomers. A  man  comes  along  with  an  order  for  small  chains  and  big 
chains,  and  we  have  to  supply  him  with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  if  you  can  not  make  them  at  a  profit,  why 
not  buy  those  imported  small  chains  and  put  them  into  your  stoct 
and  sell  them  so  you  will  make  a  profit?  The  trouble  about  this 
whole  business  is  that  it  will  set  every  man  in  the  country  trying  to 
do  something  he  can  not  do. 

Mr.  Mattern.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  we  should 
close  down  some  of  our  fires  and  discharge  our  workmen,  and  buy 
imported  goods,  I  suppose  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not  make  more  big  chains  and  keep 
your  furnaces  going? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  same  workmen  do  not  make  the  big  chains  who 
make  the  small  ones. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  make  small  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  A  few ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  supplies  this  market.  It  is  not  this 
$20,000  worth  that  is  imported,  is  it? 

Mr.  MXttern.  There  is  more  than  $50,000  worth  there  that  is  im- 
ported.   That  is  about  the  greater  bulk  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  there  chains  made  in  the  Pittsburg  district? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  makes  them? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Very  few  handmade  chains  are  made  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  makes  them  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  Standard  Chain  Company  and  the  James 
Mackay  Company.  They  make  mostly  machine-made  chains,  al- 
though*^ there  are  some  handmade  chains  made  too. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  should  get  this  increase  that  you  ask  for,  would 
not  that  put  you  in  a  position  so  you  could  eventually  reduce  the 
prices  somewhat  under  what  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Reduce  the  price  of  chain  ? 
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Mr.  Pou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mattbbn.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could,  when  we  are  selimg  at 
cost  now. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higher  you  put  the  duty,  the  cheaper  that  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  sell,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  does. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  everybody  has  stated  that  has  been  here. 
Now,  what  I  am  asking  you  is:  If  you  should  get  this  increase, 
after  a  while  that  would  enable  you  to  put  down  prices,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Matterk.  That  is  a  manufacturmff  proposition  that  I  can  not 
see  how  the  raising  of  the  duty  would  attect  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  has  been  the  past  experience  of  all  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  has  it  not,  that  the  higher  you  put  the  duty, 
the  more  protection  you  give  them,  the  less  price  they  can  sell  for? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way.  Tne  selling  price  depends 
entirely  on  the  cost  of  manufacture,  regardless  of  what  the  tariff  or 
duty  may  be. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  your  best  customers  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  have  sold  large  quantities  of  chains  to  the 
United  States  Government.  We  sell  to  the  large  ship-building  inter- 
ests— Cramps,  Newport  News,  Fall  River  Ship  Bunding  Company, 
New  York  Ship  Building  Company,  and  others.  We  sell  largely  to 
large  dredging  concerns  m  New  York,  like  the  William  H.  Taylor 
Dredging  Company,  and  some  dredging  concerns  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BouTEUi.  Those  are  large  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutelx..  Wlio  are  the  purchasers  of  these  small  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  the  machine  shops  and  large  concerns  who  use 
cranes.  These  small  chains  are  used  for  crane  workprincipally.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  buys  some  of  that.  Tne  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  buys  some. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  represent  any  person  here  to-day  except 
your  own  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  represent  only  our  own  corporation,  except  that 
some  of  the  chain  manufacturers  made  an  effort  to  get  together  and 
decide  on  a  suitable  proposition  to  bring  before  this  ccwnmittee,  but 
they  did  not  respond  very  freely  on  account  of  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers being  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  some  convention  or  other,  and 
the  few  of  us  who  did  meet  decided  that  myself  and  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
who  is  also  here,  should  appear  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Wood- 
house. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  T.  WOOBHOVSE,  OF  TBEVTON,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiom  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Woodhouse? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  represent  the  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well :  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  WooDirorsE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committ^, 
what  Mr.  Mattern  has  been  talking  about  principally  has  been  a  hand- 
made chain,  which  is  a  high-grade  chain,  and  in  which  we  are  vitally 
interested  as  well,  but  principally  I  am  here  to  represent  what  an> 
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called  German  pattern  coil  and  halter  chains,  of  which  we  make  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  or  have  in  the  past.  Last  year  we  made  very  lit- 
tle, and  I  notice  by  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  that  the  importations 
have  increased  considerably  over  1907 — ^yes,  considerably;  almost  60 
per  cent.  The  chain  business  is  a  peculiar  one^  and  you  can  not  con- 
sider it  as  a  whole.  The  total  valuation  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  is  not  a  fair  giiide  to  consult  on  tariff  matters.  For  in- 
stance, our  factory  is  considered  almost  technically  a  specialty  fac- 
tory— that  is,  they  make  special  chains  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  We 
have  made  in  the  past,  and  have  educated  our  workmen  up  to  the 
making  of  these  small-sized  chains,  and  they  can  not  reverse  them- 
selves and  go  back  to  the  making  of  heavy  chains^with  profit  either 
to  themselves  or  the  factory  for  which  they  work.  For  instance,  on 
less  than  five-sixteenths-inch  chain  there  was  imported  during  the 
year  1907-8,  on  which  there  was  a  specific  duty  levied,  a  quantity 
amounting  to  186,806  pounds,  making  a  valuation  of  about  $10,000, 
on  which  the  duties  levied  were  about  $5,604.  On  chain  of  those 
sizes,  on  which  there  is  45  per  cent  levied,  there  was  a  total  of  579,000 
pounds  imported,  of  a  foreign  valuation  of  $45,000,  of  a  total  New 
York  valuation  of  $65,000 — sufficient  in  that  one  item  to  keep  a  fac- 
tory of  our  size  working  steadily. 

Sfr.  Gkiggb.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment  when 
you  went  on  the  witness  stand.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  at  this 
point  long  enough  to  inquire  whether  your  company  is  making  any 
money? 

Mr.  WooDHOtTSB.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  about  last  year? 

Mr.  WooDHOTJSE.  We  made  some  money  last  year  and  in  1906. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right,  sir;  go  ahead.    I  am  not  astonished. 

Mr.  WooDHOuM.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  you  are,  sir. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  copy  of  the  English 
prices,  where  the  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool  price  is  compared  with  our  market 

f  rices,  which  1  will  submit  later  in  a  brief,  if  the  committee  so  desire, 
not  only  have  the  copy,  but  I  have  the  original  quotations,  some  of 
which  I  bought  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  For  instance,  on  hand-made 
chain,  to  which  our  previous  witness  referred,  on  half-inch  chain,  the 
American  wages  are  $3.12  a  hundred  pounds,  while  the  English  wages, 
ft  copy  of  which  I  have,  are  $1.36  per  100  pounds.  But  m  that  cost 
of  wages  the  English  chain  maker  must  include  his  cost  of  fuel  and 
factory  expense,  while  the  wages  we  pay  are  net  to  the  workman. 
There  are  no  expenses  whatever  that  the  workman  has  to  pay  out  of 
the  ^.12.  Now,  as  a  comparison  on  this  same  half-inch  chain,  our 
prices  delivered  in  New  York  City  to-day  are  $8.70  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  I  can  import  it  from  England  and  pay  the  dutj^  and  all 
expenses  for  $6.18  per  hundred  pounds,  a  difference  against  the 
American  manufacturer  of  $2.52  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  reference  to  that  imported  article,  let  me 
ftsk  you  where  you  buy  it? 

Mr.-WooDHOtJ8B.  Where  in  England? 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  can  give  a  dozen  houses,  but  I  will  give  the  two 
where  I  made  purchases  personally.  I  have  quotations  from  Fellows 
Brothers,  Cracfley  Heath,  England,  under  date  of  October  11, 1907 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  per  hundred  pounds? 
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Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  have  figured  it  out  on  the  basis  of  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  pay  per  hundred  pounds  at  the 
foreign  purchasers  in  England? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  On  half  inch? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  quotation  y(^u  have  given  of  $6.18 
there? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  English  price  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  is  $4.12  for 
100  pounds,  or  19  shillings  and  3  pence  for  112  pounds,  or  $4.12  for 
100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  to  New  York? 

Mr.  WooDHOusj.  The  freight  rate  I  could  not  give  as  to  the  specific 
amount,  but  it  is  very  small,  I  presume  not  over  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  $4.37? 

Mr.  TFooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  difference  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  difference  is  the  tariff.  I  have  found  by 
actual  importation  that  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  together 
with  the  total  expenses,  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  English  cost  price 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  cost  price  on  that  same  chain  in  your 
factory  was  $8.12? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  No  ;  that  is  our  selling  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  do  not  have  that  here,  but  it  would  not  give 
us  over  10  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  are  going  to  try  to  ascertain  these  facts  from 
other  sources  if  you  do  not  have  them.  We  may  make  mistakes 
unless  you  can  give  them  to  us  accurately. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  If  I  assert  to  you  we  make  10  per  cent  profit,  you 
can  easily  get  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  You  make  the  calculation  then  and  state  the  cost 
price. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  cost  price  on  that  class  would  be  $7.31. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  it  fair  to  put  their  selling  price  against  your 
cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  You  have  the  selling  price  and  not  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  in  the  questions  which  are  being  argued,  they 
are  putting  the  selling  price  with  a  profit  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers against  the  cost  price  of  the  American  manufacturers,  where 
it  should  be  cost  price  against  cost  price,  or  selling  price  against 
selling  price,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  distinction. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  result  would  not  be  any  different.  The  re- 
sult would  show  exactly  the  same  figures  whether  you  took  the  cost 
price  in  each  case  or  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  not  the  same  if  you  took  the  cost  price  in  one 
case  and  the  selling  pric«  in  another  case. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  am  taking  the  selling  price  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  that,  because  I 
think  your  cost  price  is  going  to  compete  with  their  selling  price  in 
New  York,  with  freight  added,  and  that  is  where  the  competition 
comes  in.  Above  that  you  get  a  profit.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  try  to  ascertain — how  much  profit  you  ought  to  get. 
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Mr.  WooDHOUSB.  If  the  committee  do  just  exactly  what  you  inti- 
mate, I  have  no  fear  about  where  the  tariff  will  be  put. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  basis? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  ask  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Woodhousb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff  where  we  can  compete  on  even  terms  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  nled  any  figures  showing  the  selling 
price  abroad,  with  freight  added,  and  your  cost  price  here? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  I  have  not  the  cost  price.  I  have  the  selling  price 
here  of  the  American  and  the  English  chains  f .  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  difference  between  your  cost 
price  and  your  selling  price  is  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir;  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  can  calculate  that  safely? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Yes,  sir;  very  safely.  That  is  the  price  of  hand- 
made chains  so  far  as  I  have  gone. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  that? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  In  handmade  chains? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  It  would  be  at  least  70  per  cent — 70  to  80  per 
cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  or  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  chain  makers'  wages  run.  There 
are  other  labor  costs,  nonproductive  labor,  that  would  enter  into  it. 

In  German-pattern  coil  and  halter  chains  we  are  largely  interested, 
because  our  men  are  trained  to  make  the  small-sized  chains  and  can 
not  with  profit  to  themselves  or  to  the  manufacturer  change  from  the 
small  size  to  the  large  size.  On  these  German-pattern  coil  and  halter 
chains  we  are  asking  for  a  higher  tariff  on  the  2-^  sizes  and  smaller. 
On  18  links  per  foot,  2-0,  which  is  three-tenths  size  wire  and  weighs  3S 
pounds  to  the  hundred  feet,  the  American  selling  price  is  $5.80  per 
oundred  feet,  while  the  import  price,  which  gives  a  profit  to  the  im- 
porter, is  $5.27  per  hundred  feet,  a  difference  against  the  American 
manufacturer  on  that  one  size  of  53  cents  a  hundred  feet.  On  the 
smaller  sizes  the  differences  as  you  go  down  are  greater.  On  1-0  the 
American  selling  price  is  $6.18  against  the  import  price  of  $5.06,  and 
on  No.  2,  which  is  nearly  one-eighth  inch  wire,  the  American  selling 
price  is  $9.50,  while  the  imported  German  price  is  $4.67  per  hundrea 
feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  importation  of  chains  as 
compared  to  the  American  market? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  On  these  sizes  I  have  not  any  absolute  facts  to 
rely  on,  but  from  judgment  and  experience  I  should  judge  there  is 
about  one-third  or  possibljr  one-half  of  this  kind  of  chain  that  is  im- 
ported. We  are  located  right  close  to  New  York  City  and  feel  the 
direct  effect  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  your  figures  are  correct  as  to  the  American 
price  and  the  foreign  price,  with  duty  added,  why  is  there  not  more 
than  that  that  comes  in? 

Mr.  Woodhousb.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference  of  50  cents  whioh  you  gave 
on  the  lowest  amount 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  That  is  on  the  No.  2  size. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  difference  between  the  American  price  and 
the  imported  price  with  freight  added  f 

Mr.  WooDftousR.  That  is  on  No.  2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  you  said  that  the  difference  increased 
as  you  went  dowh  in  sizes. 

Mr.  WooDHousfi.  YeSj  sir;  and  as  the  number  of  links  per  foot  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  has  not  that  brought  more  foreign  chains 
into  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Possibly  because  they  are  not  consumed.  That 
may  be  the  only  reason ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason.  Another 
thing,  as  yon  go  west  this  country  is  so  great  that  the  farther  in  yoir 
go  the  greater  the  expense  of  transportation  from  Netr  York  to  iht 
mland  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  so ;  but  your  factory  is  located  in  New 
Jersey,  at  the  point  of  landing. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  of  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  there  are  western  factories  that  are 
located  nearer  the  western  market  that  make  this  same  claas  of 
chains? 

Mr.  WooDHOtrsB.  There  are  but  two  in  the  West,  I  believe.  There 
are  four  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  chains.  One  is  in  Kent,  Ohio, 
one  is  in  York,  Pa.,  and  our  own  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  one  in  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLAltK.  Do  they  not  make  chains  in  St.  Lonis? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Not  this  size.  They  make  what  are  known  as 
machine  chains.  There  is  only  one  manufacturer  in  St.  Louis  &t 
that  kind  of  chains. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  abotit  hand-ftiade  chains? 

Mr.  WooDHOusis.  I  am  talking  about  German  pattern  machine 
chains  and  Gertnan  pattern  coil  and  halter  chains  just  now. 

Mr.  Olark.  What  kind  of  a  duty  ate  you  willing  to  takfe?  Wbul 
kind  of  a  change  are  you  willing  to  accept  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Two-indh  and  larger. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  count  the  diameter  of  the  link  or  the  diametei' 
of  the  wire? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Of  the  wire ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  importations  last  year  wefc 
larger  than  they  have  been  before? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  do  not  know  as  they  were  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  but  in  1907  the  total  importation  in  foreign  value  was 
$70,108. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  chain  is  that? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  All  sizes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  sizes,  $70,108. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  larger  or  smaller  than  the  importations  for  year 
before  last? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  can  tell  you  that,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  I  think  you  said  the  importations  were  latger  Idst  year. 
I  might  have  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  think  I  was  right  when  I  said  that.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  total  valuation  of  those  two 
items  was  $55,053. 
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Mf .  Hill.  What  was  it  for  the  previous  year  t 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  In  190Y  it  was  $70,00().  It  is  less  on  those  two 
items,  yon  9e(€f,  for  the  previous  year.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven 
was  the  bannet  year  of  importation  and  of  American  mannfactufe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  that  in  that  year? 

Mr.  WooDHotJSB.  1907? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOXJSE.  On  the  two  smaller  sizes? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHotJSE.  Seventy  thousand  olie  hundred  aiid  eight  dollars. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  on  those  sizes  that  is  practically  all  the  importa- 
tion there  was?    • 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sit;  it  is  nearly  all  in  small  sizes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  total  American  consump- 
tion was  of  those  sizes? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  In  handmade  chains  and  ift  German-pattern 
machine  coil  and  halter  chains  I  would  assume  from  the  meager  in- 
formation I  have  that  the  consumption  is  fiot  over  three  times  the 
importation,  so  the  importation  is  about  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion of  this  class  of  chains  I  am  describing  and  for  which  I  am 
arming. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  confirm  that  impression  and  give  us  the  e^tact 
information  ? 

Mr.  WooDHorSE.  I  think  I  can.    I  think  I  can  secure  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  will  you  file  it  with  the  committee  in  a  brief? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  From  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  counted  1908? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  have  1908  in  pen-and-ink  figures  right  from  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  got  them  from  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  Wednesday.  In  the  vear  1905  the  total  importation  was 
$42,000  of  those  two  sizes.  In  1906  the  importation  was  $46,700, 
nearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  they  happen  to  have  the  high-water  mark 
in  1903  and  fall  off  in  1905  and  1906  and  go  up  agam  in  1906  and 
1907?    What  made  that? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  The  general  healthy  condition  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  I  presume. 

The  ChxVIRman.  The  government  reports  show  the  importing  price 
was  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  1903,  and  that  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  was  over  170  per  cent. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  They  have  1903  and  1904  together  here  in  this 
record  which  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  put  them  in  at  that  price,  I  do  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  are  the  figures  you  have? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  For  the  two  years,  1903  and  1904. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  year  out  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  are  the  figures? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  total  is  $62,677.50  for  the  two  years.  I  have 
no  other  argument  to  make.  I  think  the  figures  I  have  stated  are 
sufficient  to  any  intelligent  gentleman  to  show  him  that  an  increase 
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in  the  tariff  duties  is  necessary  to  foster  and  maintain  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  small  chains  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  According  to  your  statements,  the  manufacture  of 
these  small  chains  must  be  entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  WooDHOusB.  I  bcp  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  according  to  the  statement  which  you  hare 
presented  to  us  here,  tbs  i.ianufacture  of  these  small  chains  must  be 
entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  It  would  not  be  entirely,  sir,  because  necessity 
knows  no  law  and  will  buy  a  certain  number  of  these  chains  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  will  they  do  that,  if,  as  you  say,  they  can  be 
imported  at  50  per  cent  less  than  you  can  sell  yours  for? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  As  I  said  before,  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  if 
they  must  have  them,  they  must  have  them,  and  they  will  pay  our 
price,  and  that  is  our  only  hope  of  selling  these  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Accordmg  to  your  idea,  then,  they  can  be  brought 
in.  duty  paid,  for  some  50  per  cent  less  than  you  canproduce  them? 

Mr.  WOODHOUSE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  why  should  people  buy  from  you,  if  they  can 
buv  the  imported  chains  so  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  is  the  only  response  I 
make  to  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  necessity  is  there  to  buy  of  you  ? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  If  you  want  an  overcoat  m  a  hurry,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  price  of  that  may  be;  you  must  buy  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  chains.  If  a  man  wants  a  chain,  and  must  have 
it,  he  will  buy  it  at  any  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  demand  for  chains  is 
so  pressing  that  people  must  buy  them  right  away? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  At  times: ;  not  always,  but  at  certain  times. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  we  to  infer  that  no  chains  are  produced  in  this 
country  except  those  for  which  there  is  an  urgent  need,  so  that 
people  buy  them  rather  than  wait  for  the  importation  of  cheaper 
chains  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Not  entirely;  no. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  should  they  buy  at  all?  Why  should  anybody 
buy  a  domestic  chain  when  he  can  buy  a  foreign  one  for  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  domestic  chain  ?  . 

Mr.  WooDiioi:sE.  Perhaps  he  is  a  patriotic  American. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  though  he  is,  can  he  always  tell  a  foreign 
chain  from  a  domestic  chain  so  as  to  be  sure  of  his  patriotism? 

Mr.  WooDnoiTSE.  I  could :  I  do  not  know  whether  everybody  could 
or  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  that  people  buy  chains  at  100  per  cent 
more  than  the3'  could  buy  them  for  if  imported,  merely  to  show  their 
patriotism  ? 

Mr.  WooDnoTTSE.  Not  necessarily.     I  say  they  will  sometimes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  that  is  so? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  any  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  pay  50  per  cent  more  for  an  article  sim- 
jjly  because  it  was  American? 

Mr.  WooDHorsE.  I  would  for  some  things ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  What  things — chains  or  any  old  thing  that  would 
allow  you  to  express  your  patriotism? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Very  often  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  do  you  pick  out  chains  as  a  vehicle  for  pa- 
triotism ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusB.  I  did  not  say  so.     I  said  it  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Europe. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  clothes  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  buy  anything? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  bought  necessities,  of  course.  When  I  went 
over  there — I  will  give  you  one  instance — I  had  no  overcoat  and  was 
so  cold  I  had  to  buy  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  knew  before  you  went  over  there  it  was  going  to 
turn  cold? 

Mr.  WooDHotJSE.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  take  your  overcoat  with  you  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  di^  not  think  I  would  need  it.  I  went  over  in 
the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  willing  to  scale  down  this  tariff  on  any  size 
of  chain  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  On  2-inch  and  larger;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Mr.  Mattern  will  give  the  necessary  data  to  the 
committee  later  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  willing  to  scale  the  tariff  down? 

Mr.  Wood  HOUSE.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  years  given  here,  from  1898  to  1907,  the  tariff 
on  chains  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
counted  by  what  was  actually  brought  in,  ranged  all  the  way  from 
31.40,  the  lowest,  to  174.84.  How  much  are  you  willing  to  scale  that 
down? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  We  are  basing  our  argument  on  the  tariff  duty  as 
printed.  I  had  no  knowledge  until  I  came  here  on  Wednesday  as  to 
what  the  actual  importing  was.  We  are  basing  on  the  actual  letter 
of  the  law,  not  the  tariff  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  competition  among  these  American  chain 
makers? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  all  got  together? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  sell  at  the  same  prices  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  accidentally  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Except  it  be  by  accident. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  accident  enters  into  it? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Not  premeditated  accident,  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  does  that  accident  occur;  365  days  in  the 
year? 
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Mr.  WooDHou»E.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  absolutely  open  market  in  the 
chain  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  make  money  on  the  larger  sizes  of  chains? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  On  the  larger  sizes,  we  make  a  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  make  money  on  the  smaller  sizes? 

Mr.  WooDHOUfiE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  quit  making  the  little  ones? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  There  is  not  enough  consumption  in  the  country 
to  warrant  us  in  doing  that.    Suppose  we  all  dia  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  could  go  into  some  other  business. 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTH.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  said  he  made  no 
profit  on  large  chains. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  He  can  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  He  said  he  sold  practically  at  cost. 

Mr.  WooDHOusB.  That  is  true  at  times. 

Mr.  Mattern.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WooDHoiTSB.  All  manufacturers  at  times  do  sell  things  at  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  explanation  for  this  the  fact  that  some  years 
you  are  in  competition  witli  each  other,  and  some  years  you  aft  get 
toffethet  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOTTSB.  Positively  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  so? 

Mr.  WooDHOi'SE.  Positively  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  are  you  going  to  tell  us  how  much  you  are  will- 
ing to  scale  this  tariff  down? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  As  soon  as  the  committee  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  vou  are  not  willing  to  scale  that  down  unless  "we 
are  willing  to  put  the  other  up  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousB.  No,  sir.  We  are  willing  to  give  you  every  data 
necessary. 

Mr.  Clark.  WHiat  percentage  did  you  make  in  vour  factory  in 
1907? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Not  over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  in  1906? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  those 
figures  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  greatest  percentage  you  ever  made? 

Mr.  WooDiioi'SE.  1000-7  was  the  greatest  year  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  year? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  capital  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  WooDiiousB.  It  is  about  $55,000 — a  personal  affair. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  you  an  organized  corporation  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOuSE.  No,  sir:  it  is  an  individual  concern. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  count  out  the  salaries  of  the  officers  before 
counting  that  per  cent? 

Mr.  WOODHOUSE.  That  is  net  and  above  everything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  pay  the  head  of  the  concern  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  is 
one  thing,  gentlemen,  I  omitted  to  say,  and  that  is,  in  my  figures  for 
the  English  cost  the  maximum  is  given  for  wages  and  the  minimum 
for  the  American  cost,  which  is  under  the  depression;  the  prices  are 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
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Then  there  is  another  thing  about  the  English  manufacturer  that 
possibly  many  people  in  the  country  do  not  know,  and  which  I  do 
know,  because  1  was  born  in  England,  and  that  is  the  diain  manu- 
facturer in  England  does  not  have  all  his  for<je  under  one  roof,  as  w« 
do  in  this  country ;  they  are  jol^d  out  and  create  competition  there 
between  one  another,  so  that  the  actual  wage^  in  England  sometimes 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  record  I  have  here  would  indicate. 

Mr.  O.ARK.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  nowf 

Mr.  WooDHonsE.  I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  glad  to  be  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  spoke  of  patriotism  awhile  ago.  Congress  is 
flharged  with  the  duty  of  raising  more  revenue  than  is  coming  in 
now,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  more  revenue  is  to  cut  the  rates 
down.  Are  you  not  willing  to  make  a  little  sacrifice,  along  With  the 
others,  to  help  Uncle  Sam  m  that  matter? 

Mr.  Hill.  Tour  industry  is  already  a  competitor  against  the  chain 
industry  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  tVooDHOusE.  It  is  not  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  not  manufacturing  chains  now  a  great  deal 
eheaper  than  it  costs  the  Government  to  make  them  in  the  navy-yard? 

Mr.  WooDHousB.  That  follows  without  ar^ment. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  some  patriotism,  manifested  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Surely. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Government  had  not  gone  to  making  some  of 
its  own  chains,  you  would  have  marked  your  chains  up  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  We  do  not  come  in  competition  with  that  class 
of  chains.  We  come  in  competition  with  a  class  of  chains  that  the 
Government  does  not  handle. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  to  supply  a  copy  of  this 
sdiedule  in  the  not  far-distant  luture,  with  the  reductions  and  the 
increases  where  you  think  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  When  can  we  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  Between  this  and  the  4th  of  December. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  That  is  hardly  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  give  you  until  the  16th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Schmidt  present? 

[There  was  no  response.] 

The  Chairman.  That  closes  the  hearing  on  chains.  The  next  is 
cash  registers.    Is  Mr.  W.  11.  Mussey  present  ? 

[There  was  no  response.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McMillan,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  gentleman  that  you  agreed  might  be  heard 
under  the  jute  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  will  be  postponed  until  that  time? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  next  is  automobiles.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Sherrill,  30  Broad  street.  New  York  City,  representing  the  im- 
porters. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MS.  CHARLES  H.  SHEESILI. 

Mr.  Sherrhx..  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 

asBociation  which  I  represent 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  office  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  ShrrrhJi.  I  am  counsel  for  the  association. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  whether  your  concern  makes  any  money 
or  not? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  There  are  one  or  two  concerns  that  are  making 
money.  When  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  first  sent 
Captain  Cardin  (?)  abroad  to  report  on  tools  he  reported  that  both 
Italy  and  France  are  not  making  money 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  automobile  makers? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir.    He  says  in  his  report  of  June  1, 1908- 


f  Mr.  Sherrill  read  from  the  report  referred  to.  Copy  not  fur- 
nisne^.) 

Mr.  Sherrill  (continuing).  In  regard  to  the  French  companies, 
he  says: 

(Mr.  Sherrill  read  further  from  the  report  referred  to.  Copy  not 
furnished.) 

The  Chairman.  What  consular  report  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  first  was  dated  June  1,  1908,  and  the  second 
August  22,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  I  ^vanted  the  reporter  to  get  the  dates.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  This  association,  I  must  say,  is  not  an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices.  It  is  an  association 
consisting  of  fibout  a  dozen  of  the  leading  importers  of  foreign-made 
automobues. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  economic  theory  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  tariff  duties  now  imposed  upon  foreign-made  articles 
is  based  upon  the  desire  that  American  workmen  and  American  "  in- 
fant industries  "  shall  be  protected  against  unfair  comi)etition  at 
the  hands  of  articles  manufactured  abroad,  where  labor  is  cheaper 
and  where  the  money  expended  for  such  labor  and  for  materials  is 

f)aid  to  foreigners  and  does  not  increase  the  returns  of  capital  and 
abor  in  the  United  States.  In  almost  every  instance  when  foreign- 
made  articles  (whether  furniture,  woolen  goods,  etc.)  are  imported 
into  this  country  this  act  of  protection  is  lully  justified,  because  di- 
rectly after  the  arrival  here  of  the  imported  article  and  the  payment 
of  its  customs  duty  it  is  at  once  offered  for  sale  without  adding  in 
any  way  to  the  wealth  of  our  people  by  any  payments  to  American 
manufacturers  or  workmen.  It  immediately  enters  into  competition 
with  the  American-made  article,  which  looks  to  the  tariff  to  prevent 
being  undersold  by  the  foreign  article.  The  case  of  an  imported 
automobile  is  an  entirely  different  one,  for  it  not  only  contributes 
largely  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  workman  after  its  arrival 
in  this  country  and  before  its  sale,  but  even  during  the  period  of  its 
manufacture  m  the  foreign  country  the  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can-made machinery  used  there  in  its  manufacture  contributes  hand- 
somely to  the  foreign  sales  of  American-made  machinery  and  tools. 

An  extremely  small  per  cent  of  foreign-made  automobiles  arrive  in 
this  country  in  a  finished  condition,  considerably  over  90  per  cent 
being  landed  here  either  in  an  unfinished  condition  which  necessitates 
for  their  completion  the  addition  of  machinery  parts  made  in 
America,  or  else  they  arrive  here  as  naked  chassis;  that  is  to  say, 
nothing  but  the  wheels  with  the  mechanical  running  gear,  and  with- 
out the  body  built  upon  them.  Therefore  not  only  does  the  foreign 
automobile  contribute  to  the  United  States  by  paying  the  tariff  duties, 
but  immediately  upon  its  arrival  here  it  begins  to  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  our  nation  by  purchasing  American  machinery,  employ- 
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ing 'American  labor,  and  generally  contributing  to  a  wide  range  of 
our  business  interests  by  paying  insurance,  rent,  etc.  Of  how  great 
an  advantage  this  is  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  workmen  oi  the 
United  States  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  importers  composing 
the  importers'  automobile  salon  have  paid  American  carriage  build- 
ers over  $1,000,000,  and  also  an  equal  sum  to  American  manufacturers 
for  mechanical  parts,  tires,  etc.  Before  leaving  this  point  it  should 
be  remarked  that  as  the  average  American-made  automobile  has  its 
carriage  body  built  in  its  own  shops,  it  is  to  the  foreign-made  automo- 
bile that  the  carriage  builders  of  this  countrv  owe  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  severely  embarrassed  financially  by  the  fact  that  car- 
riages are  being  rapidly  driven  out  of  the  field  by  automobiles.  The 
carriage-building  industry  in  New  York  City  owes  a  great  debt  in 
this  regard  to  the  enormous  orders  it  has  secured  from  the  importers 
of  foreign-made  automobile  chassis.  How  beneficial  this  trade  is  to 
the  American  carriage  builder  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  for- 
eign-made chassis  during  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  are  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  custom-house  to  have  aggregated  in  value 
|l6,896,983.71,  and  for  over  90  per  cent  of  these  chassis  carriage 
bodies  were  built  by  American  carriage  builders. 

Another  service  rendered  to  American  manufacturers  by  foreign 
automobile  factories  is  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  have  as- 
sisted to  introduce  the  use  abroad  of  American  machinery.  In  many 
foreign  countries  it  has  proved  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
our  machines,  and  therefore  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  to  our  man- 
ufacturers that  foreign  automobile  makers  have  taken  the  lead  in  pur- 
diasing  American  machinery.  The  valuable  reports  compiled  for 
our  Department  of  CJommerce  and  Labor  by  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Car- 
den,  after  his  examination  of  foreign  automobile  factories,  are  most 
instructive  in  showing  what  a  large  outlet  they  provide  for  American 
machinery.  The  plant  of  the  Fiat  Company  contains  $200,000  worth 
of  American  machinery,  that  of  the  Hotchkiss  Company  $175,000,  etc. 

Friends  of  the  present  tariff  and  those  in  favor  of  increasing  it  are 
fond  of  making  statements  to  the  effect  that  all  foreign  workshops 
contain  much  cheaper  labor  than  we  employ  for  the  same  purpose  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  marked  exception,  however,  in  tne  case  of 
foreign  automobile  factories,  for  it  is  a  fact  bevond  contradiction  that 
the  grade  of  skilled  labor  used  in  the  foreign  factories  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  employed  for  the  same  grade  of  work  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  difference  between  the  scale  of  wages  abroad  and  in 
the  United  States,  but  a  fair  statement  of  that  difference  is  to  say 
that  it  is  only  from  30  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  lower  than  the  amount 
paid  for  the  same  grade  of  work  here.  Many  advocates  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  admit  that  the  tariff  duty  should  represent  nothing  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  scale  of  wages  abroad  and  at  home ; 
if  iheir  argument  is  to  be  accepted,  then  the  present  tariff  of  45  per 
cent  on  foreign-made  automobiles  sliould  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent  or 
88  per  cent.  This  seems  the  proper  point  at  which  to  refute  a  mis- 
leading statement  which  has  been  generally  circulated  throughout  the 
country  by  American  automobile  companies,  to  the  the  effect  that  a 
£[Teat  deal  of  the  work  in  forei^  factories  is  performed  by  appren- 
tices who  receive  no  pay.  This  is  not  true.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
a  French  law  was  passed  which  prohibits  apprentices  from  working 
in  a  shop  with  other  workmen;  those  who  wish  apprentices  are  re- 
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quired  to  provide  special  shops  for  them  and  pay  skilled  mechanics  t9 
instruct  them. 

We  have  shown  how  valuable  to  the  American  manufacturer  U  the 
foreign-made  automoj^ile,  not  only  after  its  arrival  here,  but  in  the 
purchase  for  its  manufacture  abroad  of  American  machinery,  ao4i 
further,  how  great  are  the  sums  that  it  pays  to  various  branches  of 
American  business  in  this  country  before  it  is  sold.    Now,  let  us  con- 
sider the  infant  industry,  for  which  strenuous  efforts  are  now  beine 
made  to  maintain  the  tariff  at  its  present  rate  or  to  raise  it.    Insteaa 
of  an  infant  industry  which  is  seeking  protection  at  the  hands  of 
your  honorable  committee,  it  could  more  properly  be  called  a  trust. 
The  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are  divided  into  two 
large  groups,  one  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers, which  is  organized  about  the  so-called  "  Selden  patents,"  aii4 
the  other  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association,  which 
does  not  own  allegiance  to  the  Selden  patents.    The  Selden  patent  is 
an  ingenious  device  to  maintain  a  high  price  for  automobiles  among 
the  manufacturers  using  the  patent.     Up  till  now  all  attempts  to 
break  this  trust  have  failed,  because  its  foundation  is  a  United  States 
patent,  which  is  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Government.    The  prac- 
tical workings  of  it  are  that  it  enables  the  association  owning  it  to 
keep  up  the  price  on  cars  sold  by  its  members  and  provide  a  fund  for 
legal  proceedings  against  companies  which  do  not  contribute  to  it.   It 
is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  during  the  last  three  years  this 
association   has   expended    for    attorneys   and   experts   more   than 
$300,000  in  three  certain  litigations  which  are  not  yet  completed.    An 
industry  which  has  grown  so  profitable  as  to  not  only  paj^  handsome 
dividends  but  also  to  indulge  itself  in  the  luxury  of  so  expensive  liti- 
gation as  this  would  seem  to  have  long  since  left  the  state  of  being  an 
infant  industry;  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of. most  Americans  it  is  time 
for  them  to  show  cause  why  they  are  keeping  up  the  price  of  automo- 
biles to  such  a  point  as  to  enable  them  to  pay  large  dividends  and 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  of  litigation.    We  allege  that  the  only  people 
who  oppose  us  in  our  request  mr  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  foreign- 
made  automobiles  are  a  group  of  American  manufacturers  who  hope 
by  that  opposition  to  keep  the  tariff  where  it  is  at  present  and  thus 
enable  them  to  charge  the  American  purchaser  a  higher  price  for  an 
automobile  than  is  represented  by  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

We  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  automobiles  would 
result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  all  automo- 
biles, whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture;  that  a  reduction  in 
the  selling  price  would  mean  an  increase  of  cars  sold,  whether  home- 
made or  foreign ;  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  sold 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  manufac- 
turing, manipulating,  finishing,  and  driving,  which  would  result  in  a 
marked  increase  of  prosperity  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  laboring 
classes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  any  of  the  low-grade  machines  iniported? 

Mr.  Shebrill.  Practically  the  business  is  almost  exclusively  high- 
grade  machines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  did  you  say  the  duty  was  on  them? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  that  reduced? 
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Mr.  Sherkell.  We  would  like  to  have  that  reduced ;  we  do  not  care 
how  much  it  is  reduced;  we  would  like  to  have  it  reduced  as  much 
fts  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  duty  have 
on  the  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sheerill.  It  would  very  largely  increase  it,  we  think  and  be- 
Keve. 

Mr.  BouTEiiL.  The  word  "  automobile  "  does  not  occur  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law,  dotes  it? 

Mr.  Sherkell.  No  ;  it  corned  in  under  paragraph  193 ;  it  is  the  gen- 
eral clause. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  referred  to  the  Selden  patents.  What  is 
the  character  of  the  Selden  patent? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  It  practically  covers  everything — every  steam-driven 
or  motor-driven  vehicle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  patent  covering  a 
steam-driven  vehicle? 

Mr.  SHERRiLt.  It  is  claimed  that  it  covers  it;  yes,  sir.  That  has 
been  fought  in  a  great  many  Quarters.    It  covers  part  of  the  gear. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  I  understana  you  to  say  that  there  is  practically  si 
combination  between  the  dealers.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the 
world  in  which  prices  differ  so  much  as  in  different  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  so;  and  that  is  so  because  there  is  another 
CoAcem — ^the  Ford  and  others — ^which  are  in  this  outside  concern. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  are  two ;  and  the  Pierce- Arrow  and  the  Pack- 
ard are  in  one 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  high-grade  cars  like  the  Packard  are  in  one 
ooncem.  I  don't  know  about  the  Pierce- Arrow,  but  a  number  of  them 
are  in  Selden  patents 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  How  about  the  Locomobile? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  in  the  Selden  patent.  It  is  called  "the 
Association  '^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  aii  association? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes;  it  is  an  association,  and  the  head  of  it  is  Mr. 
George  Day ;  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  it  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  inside  facts  about  that? 

Mr.  SntaftiLL.  I  know  there  has  been  three  litigations  in  five  years, 
trying  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  those  litigations  are 
fltill  pending. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  pay  royalties? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes;  they  pay  a  royalty,  and  hence  the  word 
"license." 

The  Chairman.  If  the  facts  can  not  be  found  it,  how  did  you  dis- 
cover them  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  found  it  out,  but  I  can  not  find  out  the  definite  in- 
side facts. 

The  Chah^an.  What  facts  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  know  from  the  decision  in  the  law  books  this  pat- 
ent has  been  tried  out  in  one  or  two  suits.  There  are  now  three  suits 
pending,  paying  experts'  and  attorneys'  fees  amoimting  to  over 
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$300,000,  in  order  to  attack  three  outside  concerns — ^the  Ford,  the 
Newbower  ( ?),  and  the  Panhard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  there  any  unity  of  interests  except  this :  that  in 
one  group  they  all  agree  to  pay  the  license  to  tiiese  patent  owners 
and  in  the  other  group  they  agree  not  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  correct,  except  the  outsiders  are  the  low- 
priced  companies  and  the  insiders  are  the  high-grade  machines,  keep- 
mg  up  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  ihe  Sdden 
patent  controls  prices  for  the  manufacturers  in  their  finished 
products? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Hell.  Dictates  the  price  and  names  one  price  for  one  concern 
and  another  for  another  concern? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  exactly  it.  If  you  have  the  power  of  sub- 
poena, I  would  suggest  you  subpoena  Mr.  Ford,  or  some  of  these  par- 
ties in  that  combination,  and  they  would  so  testify. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  any  of  the  people  on  the  other  side  so  testify? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  assume  so.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this,  that  the  American  automobile  industry  is  no  longer  an  infant 
industry  when  they  can  make  the  profits  which  are  made  by  some  of 
the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  has  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
asked  for  a  higher  duty  on  automobiles,  and  no  one  appears  now 
asking  for  a  higher  duty.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
good  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  his  sug^stion  is  that  the  duty  be  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Sherrill.  My  suggestion  is  if  you  wiU  reduce  the  tariff  yon 
would  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  your  reasons  on  the  revenue  side? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  importing  automobiles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  figures  that  would  go  to  show  that 
if  you  reduced  the  duty  it  Vould  increase  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  There  is  no  way  to  show  that.  The  only  way  I 
can  show  that  is  to  say  that  the  people  who  are  importing  machines 
say  that  if  there  was  a*^  reduction  m  the  tariff  they  could  very  largely 
increase  the  number  of  cars  sold  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  person  lives  abroad  and  owns  a  bicycle  for  a 
year  he  can  import  it  into  this  country  free  of  duty  as  a  part  of  his 
household  goods. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  But  an  automobile  is  a  little  different;  you  have  to 
drive  it  yourself  for  a  year.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  you  own 
it  for  a  year  before  you  can  bring  it  in,  but  you  have  to  show  that 
you  have  yourself  driven  it  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  courts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  divide  the 
repairs  on  an  automobile.  If  the  repairs  have  amoimted  to  $2,000, 
it  nas  been  held  that  a  person  must  pay  $2,000  on  those  repairs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  machine  may  be  brought  m  free. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  there  is  no  importation  of  low-grade  machines 
for  commercial  uses? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  anything  that  is  more  decidedly  an  article 
simply  of  luxury  than  a  high-grade  automobile,  and  is  not  it  the 
policy  of  every  country  to  tax  luxuries  for  the  purpose  of  revenue? 
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Mr.  Sherbill.  I  would  have  agreed  with  you  if  you  had  asked 
that  question  a  year  ago,  but  I  doubt  if  any  man  who  knows  how 
the  automobile  is  noAv  used  in  the  city  will  maintain  that  it  is  simply 
a  luxury ;  even  the  high-grade  machines  are  largely  used  for  business 
and  can  no  longer  be  considered  simply  luxuries. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  you  will  set  a  higher  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  automobiles  if  you  will  reduce  the  duty  on  them  to 
30  per  cent,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  40  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  foreign  automobiles  last  year  amounted  to  four 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  importation  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  for  the  last  three  years,  about  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth  a  year.  That  shows  it  is  not  a  growing  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chairman.  The  industry  is  growing  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Sherrhx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  domestic  industry  is  growing? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  It  is,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  have  the  foreign  machine  come  in 
to  take  the  place  of  the  machines  that  are  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  but  we  maintain  that  the  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  machines  in  this  country  are  making  more  than  a  fair 
profit  now. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  profit  made  here  as  compared  with  the 
profit  made  by  the  manufacturers  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  can  answer  this  question  in  this  way.  Take  that 
$6,000  Fiat  car.  We  show  that  only  $1,600  of  that  money  goes 
abroad.  That  competes  with  the  same  car  here,  and  the  American 
manufacturer  does  not  pay  more  than  30  per  cent  more  for  his  work- 
men, and  he  pays  about  the  same  for  his  material.  That  is  what 
enables  the  Packard  Company  to  declare  100  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  they  make  100  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  the  reputed  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  the  profit  is  to  the  American 
manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  American  manufacturer  would  not  let  you  and 
he  would  not  let  me  know  what  his  profit  is,  but  he  competes  against 
the  $6,000  car,  and  we  know  that  only  $1,600  of  that  $6,000  stays 
abroad.  Some  of  it  must  be  cost ;  it  is  not  all  profit.  I  am  attorney 
for  the  Hotchkiss  Company  abroad,  and  they  claim  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  something  like  one-third  of  the  profit  that  is  made  by 
the  Ajffierican  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  mean  to  say  the  profit  is — 50  per 
cent  on  its  cost  price? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  should  think  100  per  cent  would  be  nearer  it. 
It  is  irresistible 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  100  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  he  does  not  need  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  They  give  the  dealer  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No  ;  25  per  cent  is  the  average. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  does  the  New  York  dealer  get  commission  on  the 
Fiat  and  the  various  foreign  machines  sold  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  I  have  disclosed  the  whole 
of  that  by  saying  that  the  Fiat  car  is  purchased  by  him,  and  he  pays 
$1,600.  It  is  a  New  York  concern  that  I  am  representing  that  pays 
the  man  on  the  other  side  $1,600,  pays  the  United  States  Government 
tariff — 45  per  cent — and  the  carriage 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  onlj?^  a  part  of  the  machine.  But  a  finished 
machine  sold  to  the  millionaires  of  Fifth  avenue,  what  does  a  dealer 
get  on  such  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  almost  never  happens.  The  gentlemen  that 
reside  there  prefer  to  have  their  automobiles  all  made  in  New  York. 
If  it  were  not  so  I  would  know  of  Demarest  &  Co.  and  Brewster  & 
Co.,  because  those  houses  would  have  failed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
orders  we  give  them.  The  Pierce- Arrow  and  the  Dayton  and  the 
rest  of  them  make  their  own  bodies  in  their  own  shops,  and  the  car- 
riage builders 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  are  here  out  of  pure  sym- 
pathy for  the  carriage  builders? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
here  as  foreigners ;  we  are  here  as  contributors 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  speak  about  automobiles,  you  distinguish 
between  the  chassis,  that  is  the  mere  piece  of  machinery — ^you  say  for 
that  you  pay  $1,600? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes ;  this  particular  car  that  we  took,  as  an  example, 
the  average 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  car  that  sells  at  $6,000? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  the  $6,000  include  the  chassis  only? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  they  include  not  only  the  $1,600  for  the  chassis, 
but  also  the  duty  and  the  carriage,  and  then  they  include  in  this 
country  about  $1,200  for  the  body,  which  could  have  been  gotten 
much  cheaper  than 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  us  see;  take  $1,600  for  the  chassis. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  A  thousand  dollars  for  duty  and  carriage.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  body ;  $200  for  the  tires. 

Mr.  Cockran.*  That  would  be  $3^800. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  leaves  you  about  $1,800. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  make  it  $4,000,  and  $2,000  profit. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  But  then  you  have  left  out  and  have  not  touched  at 
all  the  working  capital.  You  have  not  charged  for  the  large  offices 
that  have  to  be  kept.  Several  of  these  clients  of  mine  pay  me  $1,000 
a  year 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  $2,000  a  year  on  each  car  is  the  fund  from 
which  the  offices  have  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  And  insurance. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  I  understand.  I  want  to  get  before  the  com- 
mittee just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  And  further  than  that,  we  have  to  stand  out  of  our 
money  for  some  time,  for  this  chassis  comes  here  to  have  the  body 
put  on 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  profit  in  the  $1,600  to  the  foreign  dealer? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  add  that  twice. 
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JVIr.  Shebrill.  We  do  not  add  that  twice.  I  said  that  the  foreign 
dealers'  profit  must  be  within  that  $1,600  because  that  is  the  only 
money  he  touches. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  do  we  do  in  the  way  of  exporting  automobiles? 

Mr.  SHERRHLii.  Our  cheaper  grades — for  instance,  the  Ford — is 
being  sold  in  France,  I  understand. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  in  other  countries? 

ilr.  Sherrill.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  the  Ford  a  good  car? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  principal  one  we  export? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  Ford  is  the  principal  car  we  export,  I  think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  export  price  on  the  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  don't  know. 

A  Bystander.  Twenty  per  cent  off  the  list. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  not  these  foreign  makes  of  automobiles  sold 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  they  are  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then,  is  there  not  a  discount  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  the  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Well,  it  is  a  different  kind  of  a  car;  they  do  not 
make  the  same  kind  of  a  chassis. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  not  a  difference  of  between 
15  and  20  per  cent  in  the  discount  allowed  the  dealer  in  the  country 
where  the  cars  are  made  and  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  answer  to  that  would  be  as  many  different  an- 
swers as  concerns  I  represent  in  this  association.  I  happen  to  know 
in  the  case  of  the  Hotcnkiss  Company  that  that  is  not  true.  Of  course 
it  is  a  trade  matter 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  tell  about  any  particular  com- 
pany, but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  discount  allowed  to 
the  American  dealer  than  the  dealers  in  the  countries  where  the  same 
ears  are  made? 

Mr.  Sherrii^.  In  the  case  of  the  Hotchkiss  car  the  discoimt  given 
to  the  dealer  in  Paris  who  sells  the  car  is  the  same  as  the  discount 
given  to  the  dealer  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you,  the  unfinished  car  here  is 
$1,600,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  or  $675,  and  that  car 
is  sold  for  $6,000? 

Mr.  SHERRiMi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Uncle  Samuel  gets  about  11  per  cent  of 
duty  on  a  car  for  which  the  consumer  pays  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes ;  partially  due  to  the  high  price  of  bodies  in  this 
country 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherrhj^  If  you  complete  the  answer- 


The  Chairman.  Well,  complete  the  answer. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  The  answer  is  that  the  rest  of  that  money  is  divided 
up  so  that  the  automobile  importer  here  makes  a  small  and  reasonable 
profit  and  the  rest  goes  to  body  builders,  which  are  very  expensive  in 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  30  per  cent  profit  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  about  7^  per  cent.  I  said  when  it  got  to  about 
$4,200,  then  there  still  remains  to  be  paid  all  his  selling  charges. 
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The  Chaibman.  But  his  profits  are  $1,800? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  No;  because  out  of  that  profit  would  come  his  in- 
surance and  olBSce  expenses,  and  so  on 

The  Chairman.  That  machine  is  $1,800 

Mr.  Sherrill.  You  have  to  pay  the  agent  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  pay  him? 

A  Bystander.  About  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  About  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  that  15  per  cent  is  the  cost  of  selling? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  the  $6,000? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  gets,  on  the  price  he  gets  for 
the  car. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  a  selling  price  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  he  gets  15  per  cent  on  that? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes.  Further  than  that,  you  have  got  to  consider 
insurance  and  office  expenses. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  figure  much  longer,  you  will  bring  that  fellow 
out  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  just  where  we  have  got  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  body  include  the  wheels? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  Yes ;  but  not  the  tires. 

The  Chairman.  I  received  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Denvy : 

Am  requested  by  the  Ford  Automobile  Company,  the  largest  makers  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  world,  to  protest  against  the  reported  proposition  to  raise  tlie 
tariff  on  automobiles,  and  to  ask  for  them  a  hearing  before  final  action  is  taken 
on  the  subject.    They  are  opposed  to  increasing  the  tariff  on  automobiles. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  That  is  another  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  that  same  rumor,  that  the  tariff  is  to 
be  increased  on  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Sherrill.  We  did  not  get  a  rumor,  but  we  got  something  that 
^  possibly  some  of  you  gentlemen  got.  We  got  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
^  was  sent  out  confidentially  by  this  association,  inclosing  another  letter 
which  they  hoped  the  receiver  would  find  it  convenient  to  sign,  or 
else  sign  one  similar  to  it.  That  contained  some  ideas  which  made 
us  fear  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  were  going  to  try  to  have 
the  duty  raised. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

The  CirAiRMAN.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  received  any  such 
communication  from  anybody.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  have 
them  filed  and  not  printed  ?  *  When  is  that  dated? 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  wanted  it  to  go  in  the  record.  Before  the  winter 
is  over  these  different  concerns  will  be  coming  in  here. 

Mr.  Sherriix.  These  do  not  seem  to  be  dated.  It  was  about  a 
month  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  received  anything.  Neither  has  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 

The  Ciiatr3ian.  Just  file  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Sherrill.  One  is  a  letter  marked  "Important,  confidential," 
and  the  other  is  a  letter  marked  "  Basis  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  your 
Board  of  Trade,"  and  is  headed,  "  To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
Board  of  Trade." 
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The  Chaibman.  Who  si^s  it? 

Mr.  Shebrell.  The  assoaation  signs  the  first  letter. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  association? 

Mr.  Shebrill.  The  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  What  interest  have  they — Oh,  they  want  to  raise 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Shebbill.  Yes;  they  want  to  have  it  kept  where  it  is.  But  I 
have  here  the  original  letter,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  eiiiibit  This 
I  put  in  is  merely  a  copy. 

The  Chaibman.  We  nave  never  had  any  request  made  to  raise  the 
duty. 

(Mr.  Sherrill  filed  the  two  letters  referred  to.) 

CLOCKS. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  is  clocks,  and  we  will  call  on  Mr.  T.  D. 
Bradstreet. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  T.  D.  BSADSTBEET. 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  What  is  your  organization — are  you  at  the  head  of  an 
organization? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  No  ;  there  is  no  organization. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  You  are  a  manufacturer  yourself? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  It  is  a  private  business? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  Yes.    I  was  simply  making  a  statement 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  inquisitive,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  you  are  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  We  are  struggling. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Stru^ffUng  to  get  rid  of  the  money  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  ino,  no. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  to  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  room 
that  we  will  take  a  recess  in  ten  minutes  until  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Did  you  make  any  money  last  year? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  From  January  to  January,  or  our  business  year? 

Mr.  Gbiggs.    Either  one.    Take  your  business  year. 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  We  are  making  money  since  last  October  until 
this  year — October. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  But  you  made  money  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  We  made  a  little. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  How  much? 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  We  made  a  6  per  cent  dividend  and  a  7  per  cent 
dividend — ^that  is,  the  corporation  I  belong  to — on  a  capitalization 
of  $600,000.  We  knew  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  a  meet- 
ing before  your  committee,  and  so  the  clock  manufacturers  got 
together. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  a  right  to  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
Proceed  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Bbadstbeet.  As  I  say,  the  clock  manufacturei-s  got  together, 
comprising  six  of  them  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  one  in  the 
State  of  ]New  York,  from  Brooklyn.    They  appointed  a  committee 
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of  three  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  state  the  reasons  why 
they  thought  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced,  and  they  selected  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  of  the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company;  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
the  Ingram  Clock  Company,  of  Bristol;  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  of 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Company,  of  New  Haven,  and  with  your  per- 
mission we  will  give  you  what  we  consider  the  facts  and  condition 
of  the  clock  business, 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  if  you,  in  your  judgment,  deem  it 
best  to  help  us  out  of  our  struggle  and  increase  the  tariff  a  little,  we 
would  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Gmcos.  You  say  the  Seth  Thomas  Company ;  did  Seth  Thomas 
come? 

Mr.  Bradstreet.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Grigo.  Any  of  them. 

Mr.  Bradstreet.  Two  of  them  are  dead. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  don't  care  which  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Bradstreet.  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Mr.  Walter  Camp.  He 
will  give  you  the  facts  and  figures. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTEE  CAMP. 

.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  cctomittee,  the  clock  makers 
of  America  have  for  nearly  half  a  century  been,  etc. 

(The  speaker  read  a  paper  which  he  did  not  give  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.) 

Mr.  Camp  (continuing).  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  actual 
cost  of  the  German  clocks;  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  into  their 
factories.  We  do  know,  though,  the  general  standard  of  their  labor 
and  what  certain  help  is  paid,  and  we  have  it  on  the  strength  of  two 
men  who  have  been  through  their  factories.  Their  conclusions  do  not 
absolutely  jibe,  but  they  come  near  it,  and  in  avera^ng  them  we  find 
that  the  man  over  there  in  the  clock  factories  receives  about  48  per 
cent  of  what  we  pay  them  here,  and  the  women  receive  about  28  per 
cent  of  what  we  pay  them  here. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  about  the  same.  It  is  purely  a  question 
of  labor. 

As  to  my  remark  about  the  importation  of  clocks  increasinff,  when  I 
figured  this  it  was  the  cost  of  1908.  The  cost  of  1908  would  iHbsolutely 
be  a  fair  year,  because  their  business  fell  off,  as  did  ours.  But  talc- 
ing the  eight  months  in  1906  to  the  1st  of  August  and  the  eight 
months  in  1907,  importations  increased  then  from  $295,000  odd  to 
$882,000 

The  Chairman.  Our  statistics  are  different  from  that.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars 

Mr.  Camp.  That  is  the  whole  year,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  taking  out  months? 

Mr.  Camp.  No ;  I  took  the  average  of  three  years  for  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Five  years  prior  to  June  30,  1907,  they  run  along 
pretty  even— $616,000,  $417,000,  $550,000,  $592,000. 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes;  but  a  steady  increase,  though. 

The  Chairman.  They  averaged  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Camp.  In  other  words,  tnev  are  not  kept  out ;  they  are  coming 
in  more  and  more,  taking  those  figures. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  The  highest  was  in  1904. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  higher  priced  clocks  that  come  in,  the 
artistic  clocks  and  cases? 

Mr.  Camp.  So  called. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  so  called,  and  they  pay  a  little  higher  price 
for  them  on  account  of  the  supposed  beauty  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  more  of  those  coming  in  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Camp.  Possibly  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  works  of  the  clocks  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes;  almost  entirely  so  now,  and  the  Davenport  ma- 
chine, which  we  first  made  in  our  own  factory — ^that  is,  we  started  it — 
has  been  bought  by  the  Germans,  and  they  are  making  them  the  same 
as  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  much  of  the  work  except  this  expensive  case 
is  made  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  ask,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  a  separate  i)aragraph  to  ourselves. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  We  will  make  a  note  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  clock  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing 
industries  in  America? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Every  tariff  bill  has  provided  for  a  tariff  on  clocks? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  goes  to  demonstrate  that  an  industry  that  is 
once  protected  must  forever  be  protected,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Camp.  If  we  had  not  reduced  our  prices,  we  would  not  need  the 
protection.  Sixty  per  cent  reduction  in  prices  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  cut  down  the  tariff  on  clocks;  would 
that  interefere  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Camp.  Very  materially. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  thev  put  up  the  tariff  on  foreign  clocks,  would  that 
interfere  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Camp.  That  would  not  interfere  with  our  business  so  mate- 
rially, because  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  our  business.  We  manu- 
facture a  complete  line,  from  the  high-grade  clock  down  to  the  cheap- 
est nickel  cIock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  industry  suffering  from  senile  decay? 

Mr.  Camp.  Xo,  sir;  I  trust  not. 

(Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock 
p.m.) 
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evening  session. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday^  November  27^  1908^ 
The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALBEET  H.  WASHBTJEN,  OF  NEW  TOEK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Washburn. 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  revision  of  paragraph 
175  of  the  present  law  providing  for  bronze  powder  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  which  shall  be  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  real  intent  of  Congress.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  a  reenactment 
of  paragraph  190  of  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  At  that  time  a  spe- 
cific duty  at  12  cents  per  pound  upon  bronze  powder  was  a  much 
lower  rate  than  at  present.  The  price  of  bronze  powder  has  dropped 
greatly  not  only  since  1890,  but  also  since  1897.  This  is  due  largely 
to  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  which  have  greatly  lowered 
the  cost  of  production.  The  present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  repre- 
sents a  much  higher  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  to-day,  m  1908,  than 
it  did  in  1890,  when  the  rate  was  first  imposed,  or  1897,  when  it  was 
reimposed.  The  cheaper  grades  of  bronze  powder,  which  are  largely 
in  demand  by  wall-paper  manufacturers,  as  raw  material,  are  worth 
abroad  from  16  to  19  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  to  land  them  in 
Xew  York,  duty  paid,  is  about  30  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  5 
cents  higher  than  the  price  of  the  domestic  product  of  the  same 
grade  and  quality.  In  other  words,  the  domestic  producer  of  the 
dieaper  grades  ot  bronze  powder  is  receiving  a  protection  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  65  or  70  per  cent  upon  an  article  the  raw  material 
for  which  comes  in  free  of  duty.  This  raw  material — clippings— is 
so  far  advanced  toward  bronze  powder  that  it  requires  but  little 
manipulation  to  produce  the  finished  product.  This  gives  employ- 
ment to  but  a  handful  of  men  at  the  most,  and  the  home  industry  is 
therefore  of  a  very  limited  character. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  only  the  better  and  more  expensive 
grades  of  bronze  powder  are  now  imported  in  substantial  quantities, 
the  importation  of  the  cheapest  grades  having  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  We  ask  for  the  same  treatment  lor  the  lower  grades 
which  the  law  accords  to  the  more  expensive.  We  believe  that  this 
coimnittee's  information  will  Show  that  the  present  rate  expressed  in 
equivalent  terms  of  ad  valorem  upon  the  grades  which  can  now  be 
imported  under  the  present  tariff,  is  not  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
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80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  this  ad 
valorem  rate  of  80  per  cent  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  present  spe- 
cific rate  of  12  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  rate  imposed  by  the 
present  act  upon  the  highest  grades  of  colors  and  paints,  and  inas- 
much as  bronze  powder  is  used  as  a  coloring  or  golding  material, 
an  ad  valorem  rate  not  exceeding  80  per  cent  upon  the  higher  and 
lower  grades  alike  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
Congress  with  reference  to  this  sort  of  material.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  para^aph  196  of  the  act  of  1883  provided,  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  15  per  cent  upon  bronze  powder. 
We  suggest  in  lieu  of  the  present  provision  for  "  bronze  powder,  12 
cents  per  pound,"  the  following:  "Bronze  powder,  and  flitters,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  is  signed  by  F.  Riessner  and  A.  Gartoum  &  Co. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Washburn.  The  same  treatment  for  the  lower  grades  of 
bronze  powder  which  the  law  now  grants  to  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariflF  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  would  be  content  to  have  the  present  specific 
rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  expressed  in  terms  of  ad  valorem.  Mr.  Dalzell 
has  stated  that  upon  the  grades  now  imported  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  is  32  per  cent.  Under  the  present  act  the  bronze  powder 
which  is  imported  is  chiefly  that  of  the  higher  grades— that  is  to  say, 
bronze  powder  which  is  worth  from  37  cents  a  pound,  a  mark  and  a 
half  a  pound,  upward.  That  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
30  per  cent  or  even  less  upon  that  grade,  while  the  other  pays  37 
cents  or  40  cents.  The  cheaper  grades  of  bronze  powder,  which  are 
much  in  demand  by  wall-paper  manufacturers  as  their  raw  material, 
costs  in  the  foreign  market  from  16  to  19  cents  a  pound.  If  you  add 
to  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  and  the  cost  of  freight,  it  means 
a  cost  landed  in  New  York  of  about  30  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that.    Where  is  the  hitch  about  it? 

Mr.  Washburn.  The  hitch  is  that  the  people  who  want  to  handle 
the  lower  grades  of  bronze  powder  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  about  65  or 
70  per  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  are  complaining  about  the  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  much  too  high  on  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  have  it  cut  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  this  stuff  is  brought  into  the  United 
States  now  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Almost  none  of  the  lower  grades;  it  can  not  be 
imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  largely  made  up  of  the  higher 
grade  of  bronze  powder.  The  lower  grades  can  not  be  imported,  be- 
cause it  costs,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  30  cents  a  pound  landed  in 
New  York,  and  the  domestic  bronze  powder  of  the  lower  grade  is 
sold  in  the  domestic  market  for  25  or  26  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  change  fron)  the  specific  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  not  care  whether  it  was  cut  down  one-half 
or  not? 
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Mr.  Washburn.  We  would  be  very  happy  if  it  was. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir;  I  represent  importers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  consumption  last  year,  in  pounds? 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  do  not  know.    It  is  largely  of  the  lower  grade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  not  any  idea  what  the  percentage  of  im- 
portations in  the  United  States  were  to  the  total  consumption? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  think  I  can  ascertain  that.  I 
do  know,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  about '1,500,000  pounds 
were  imported  of  the  higher  grades  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  have  no  idea  what  the  total  consumption 
was? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  can  not  state  the  amount  approximately? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No,  sir;  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  people  are  manufacturing  this  stuff  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Only  two  or  three  concerns,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  a  very  limited  mimber  of  people. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  add  any  words  to  the  present  section? 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  suggested     and  flitters." 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  ask  for  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  notice  that  the  last  tariff  act — ^the  Wilson  bill — 
fixed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  bronze  powder,  metallics, 
or  flitters? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Precisely.  Those  are  mostly  grades  of  bronze 
powder. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  want  to  return  to  that  same  wording,  making 
the  duty  80  per  cent  instead  of  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes,  sir;  makmg  the  duty  30  per  cent  instead 
of  40  per  cent.  That  rate  of  duty — ^30  per  cent — is  the  rate  now  im- 
posed oy  the  Dingley  Act  upon  colors,  and  this  is  a  coloring  or  gilding 
material. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Kinsley  present? 

Mr.  Kinsley.  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  our  company,  will  speak  for  us. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HB.  C.  W.  JEFFEESON,  REPEESENTINO  THE  MICA 
mSULATOE  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  live  and  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  live  at  Schenectady,  N.  x .,  ana  represent  the 
Mica  Insulator  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  paragraph  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Paragraph  184,  Schedule  C. 
^  Paragraph  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  or  rough  trimmed  only, 
six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  mica,  cut  or 
trimmed,  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  section  of  the  law  not  only  governs  the  duty  on  mica  in  the 
rough  and  on  mica  cut  or  trimmed  to  size,  but  on  manufactured 
products  into  which  mica  in  one  form  or  another  largely  enters. 
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Two  or  three  years  before  the  above  law  came  into  force  methods 
were  devised  in  this  country  to  use  mica  sheets  of  small  size  and  of 
relatively  small  cost  for  the  building  up  of  larger  sheets,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  large,  costly  sheets  of  natiu'al  mica  which  had  pre- 
viously been  employed. 

This  business  of  employing  small  sizes  of  mica  and  building  them 
up  into  larger  sheets  has  assumed  considerable  proportions  and  is 
now  regarded  a?^  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. FuU^  5,000  people  are  at  present  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  converting  small  sheets  of  mica  into  larger  ones,  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  djuamos,  motors,  transform- 
ers, etc. 

The  material  manufactured  in  the  method  above  described  is  uni- 
versally known  under  the  name  of  "  micanite,"  and  the  various  forms 
that  this  material  is  made  into  is  legion. 

Other  countries,  viz,  Germany,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  wid 
Canada,  have  adopted  the  methods  wnich  were  devised  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  now  shipping  their  product  into  this  country  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  manufacturers  here. 

That  part  of  paragraph  No.  184  reading  "  Mica,  cut  or  trimmed, 
12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  has  covered  the  im- 
portations that  have  been  made  of  these  manufactured  products,  but 
they  are  far  removed  from  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  tiieir 
construction. 

The  word  "  micanite  "  is  now  generally  used  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  as  covering  built-up  mica  articles  for  electrical 
purjxJses. 

The  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micanite  is  mostly  cov- 
ered by  the  first  section  of  paragraph  No.  184 — ^"  Mica,  unmanufec- 
tured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

The  quality  of  mica  which  is  essential  for  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  micanite  used  in  electrical  machinery  has  to  be  or  a  very  soft 
nature,  and  is  known  as  "  amber  "  mica.  The  only  re^on  where  this 
particular  mica  has  been  found  is  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price  and  what  the  duty  this  mica  has  to  be  imported, 
for  no  workable  veins  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  this  mica  has  been  a  very  serious  drawback 
to  the  development  or  the  business,  and  has  made  it  impossible  to 
export  the  articles  which  have  to  be  made  from  this  particular  kind 
of  mica. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  mica  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  micanite  is  imported  from  India.  This  India  mica  is  im- 
ported on  account  of  its  degree  of  hardness,  standing  about  midway 
in  this  respect  between  the  mica  mined  in  Canada  and  mica  mined  in 
the  United  States.  The  better  cleavage  of  the  India  mica  is  also  very 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  economical  manufacture  of  micanite. 

The  grades  of  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  micanite  are 
mostly  the  No.  6,  No.  5,  and  No.  4  from  India,  and  the  1  by  1, 1  by  2, 
2  by  3,  and  the  3  by  4  from  Canada.  I  have  samples  of  all  these 
various  grades  whicjfi  are  imported ;  and  it  is  upon  these  grades  or 
sizes  the  disproportionate  specific  duty  of  6  cents  i)er  pound  bears 
most  heavily. 

The  duty  as  it  at  present  stands  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
exportations,  and  it  is  also  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacturers 
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of  all  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  who  conduct  an  export  busi- 
ness. 

Owing  to  the  importations  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  are  able 
to  enter  their  manufactured  product  under  the  same  paragraph  unddr 
which  we  have  to  import  the  raw  material,  this  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  precarious  condition. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  pay  duty  only  on  the  actual  weight  of 
the  completed  articles,  while  tne  manufacturers  of  this  country  havse 
to  pay  duty  not  only  on  the  mica  contained  in  the  articles  but  also  on 
the  mica  wnich  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  This  feature 
of  the  situation  we  urgently  desire  you  to  make  note  of,  and  on  that 
point  we  submit  lor  the  elucidation  of  the  same  samples  of  the  raw 
mica,  samples  of  the  mica  made  into  large  plates  known  under  the 
name  of  ^^micanite,^'  and  pieces  of  micanite  plate  cut  into  various 
diapes  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and 
which  are  imported  from  foreign  competitors. 

Exhibit  5 — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  to  show  you  an  exhibit  [showins 
azfaibits  to  committee] — ^is  a  micanite  commutator  segment,  part  g3 
an  electrical  machine.  One  of  these  samples  is  from  Canada  and 
from  India.  The  duty  paid  by  us  on  the  mica  contained  in  this  seg- 
nient  was  $0,234  per  pound;  the  duty  paid  by  the  forei^  competitor 
on  the  completed  article,  $0.24. 

Exhibit  6,  a  similar  commutator  segment:  The  duty  paid  by  us, 
$0,246  per  pound,  and  the  duty  paid  by  our  f  orei^  competitors,  $0.24 
per  pound.  Our  labor  entermg  into  the  manufacture  of  these  seg- 
ments is  double  that  of  similar  se^ents  made  in  Oermany  and  more 
than  one-half  ^eater  than  in  similar  segments  made  in  England. 
The  waste  in  mica  entailed  in  the  manufacture  of  Exhibits  No.  5  and 
No.  6  is  approximately  60  per  cent. 

We  also  submit  Exhibits  No.  2  and  No.  4,  samples  of  micanite 
plate,  amber  or  Canadian  mica,  and  India  mica,  respectively. 

This  is  the  main  part  of  tl|e  product  before  it  is  cut  into  segments 
in  various  forms  [indicating].  The  waste  in  manufacturing  micanite 
in  this  form  ranges  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  present  specific  duty  makes  no  distinction  between  the  small 
and  the  large  sizes  of  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  articles 
made  of  mica. 

The  specific  duty  varies  from  5  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  according 
to  the  size  of  the  sheets  of  mica.  The  present  duty  Dears  most  heavily 
upon  the  electrical  industry  which  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  mica. 

We  pray  for  the  elimination  of  the  specific  duty  of  the  6  cents  a 
pound  ^  on  mica  unmanufactured." 

We  pnnr  for  an  additional  clause  specifying  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  manuntctured  mica  articles  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
any  duty  there  may  be  on  the  raw  material,  and  also  to  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  f  oreim  countries. 

Mr.  Dalzxsll.  You  want  to  put  it  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  We  want  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  cutting  off  the 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  UniL.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  Canadian  mica  and  shipped 
it  across  the  border? 

Mr.  Jeffebson.  No,  sir ;  our  firm  has  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  Avaste  piles  ^ 
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Mr.  Jefferson.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  the  waste  piles.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  them  in  this  country. 
»  Mr.  Hill.  If  your  suggestion  is  adopted  the  American  manu- 
facturer could  avail  himself  of  the  waste  piles^  could  he  not,  at  the  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  where  that  is  absolutely  mipossible  with  6  cents 
a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  forced  to  buy  mica  from  the  waste  dumps 
in  Canada  because  we  must  have  that  quality  of  mica. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  unmanufactured 
mica  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  The  amount  of  mica  produced  in  this  country  dur- 
the  year  1907  was  a  little  over  1,000,000  pounds. 
Ir.  Dalzell.  And  how  much  was  imported? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  About  8,500,000  {)Ounds.  Although  the  price  has 
been  high,  we  have  had  to  get  the  mica  from  abroad  Doth  on  account 
of  the  quality  and  on  account  of  the  small  supply  here  in  this  country; 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Suppose  you  were  wanted  this  concession  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  the  6  cents  specific  duty  were  eliminated,  what 
rate  of  duty  would  you  think  should  be  applied  to  the  manufactured 
article? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  should  say  60  per  cent  without  the  specific  duty 
of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  position  is  that  you  want  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  and  a  raising  of  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product? 
•   Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  generous. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  this  same  material  used  very  largely  in  stoves? 

Mr.  Jefi^rson.  Yes,  sir.  The  mica  used  in  stoves  is  mined  in  tUs 
country.  It  is  hard  and  clear  and  on  that  account  is  hardly  adaptable 
for  most  electrical  purposes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  for  insulatiof ,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  used  for  insulation;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  basis  of  your  argument  for  this  reduction  on 
the  raw  mica  and  the  unfinished  product  is  the  development  of  the 
electrical  industry? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  increase  the  specific  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured product,  that  is  rather  against  the  very  proposition  you  are 
arguing  for,  is  it  not?  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  the  manufactured 
product  to  the  people  who  are  in  the  business  of  making  manufac- 
tured mica  and  want  to  use  it  in  electrical  machines,  that  works 
against  the  very  reason  why  you  argue  we  ought  to  take  the  duty  off 
on  the  other,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  If  we  do  not  have  some  protection  we  can  hardly 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  the  present  time  on  account 
of  the  price  of  labor  in  Germany  and  also  in  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  not  doing  so  to-day? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we  are  being  cut 
into  very  rapidly  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  think  that  any  sort  of  a  tariflf  that 
could  be  devised  would  really  increase  the  output  of  American  mica 
very  much? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  therefore  your  argument  is  addressed  to  this  elec- 
trical matter? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  plenty  of  mica  in  the  United  Statas  if  it  were 
only  accessible,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Jefferson.  If  it  were  accessible,  and  if  the  veins  were  large 
enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  mine.  The  mining  in  this  country 
has  not  been  profitable,  except  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  1  thought.    That  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

(At  this  point,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  chairman,  several 
gentlemen  stated  that  they  wished  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  mica.) 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  P.  W.  WEBSTER,  OP  BOSTON,  MASS.,  REPRE- 
SENTINO  THE  AMERICAN  MICA  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Webster? 

Mr.  Webster.  From  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Webster  is  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  represents 
the  American  Mica  Company.    Proceed,  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  manufacture  of 
mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged? 

Mr.  Webster.  In  manufacturing  mica? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webster.  In  1904  we  started  in  the  manufacture  of  micabestin ' 
material,  and  in  1892  we  manufactured  from  raw  mica. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  business  paying? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  has  not  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  it  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  did  in  1906. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  Webster.  We  came  out  about  even  in  1907;  but  we  expect  to 
go  a  long  way  the  other  way  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  first  year  that  you  had  a  fair  trial  of 
this  business? 

Mr.  Webster.  1906  was  our  best  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  that  year  on  your  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Webster.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifty? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  under  the  benign  influence 
of  this  bill  that  we  are  going  to  get  out  you  will  prosper  as  you  did 
in  1906,  a  50  per  cent  dividend  would  be  a  fair  estimate,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  would  not  want  to  say.  We  have  never  paid  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you 
do  with  your  money  so  long  as  you  make  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  has  been  in  business  five  years  and  made  50  per 
oent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  50  per  cent  one  year? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  has  been  in  business  four  years,  and  he  has  made 
50  per  cent  in  that  time. 
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Mr.  Webster.  That  is  right;  sir.  We  lost  money  all  the  other 
years  except  1907,  and  that  year  we  came  out  about  even. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand;  but  you  made  60  per  cent  during  the 
four  years  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Since  you  established  it? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  business  has  been  established  since  1892 ;  but  in 
1904  we  took  up  the  manufacture  of  mica. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  gentlemen  satisfied  yourselves  now  that 
^e  witness  is  qualified  to  speak? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  just  wanted  to  get  tilie  situation  straight,  so  we 
could  understand  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  satisfied  now,  you  can  go  on,  Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  he  is  qualified  to  ask  for  any  increase 
in  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr^  Webster.  Very  well. 

We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  brief  upon  ptfuntgraph 
No.  184,  Schedule  C  (metals  and  manufactures),  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1897: 

No.  184.  Mica, -unmanufactured,  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents 
per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valor«n;  mica,  cut  or  triamied,  12 
cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  paragraph  relates  to  the  importation  of  mica  used  in  sheets 
for  insulation  in  the  electrical  industry,  in  stove  doors  and  other 

{)arts  of  stoves  surrounding  the  fire  chamber,  and  certain  forms  of 
amp  chimneys. 

The  largest  part  of  the  world's  output  of  white  mica  is  procured 
in  India,  and  practically  all  of  the  amber  mica,  which  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  electrical  industry,  is  produced  in  Canada.  No 
amber  mica  of  commercial  quantity  has  been  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Mica  from  India,  in  the  sheet,  is  sold  largely  in  grades,  viz,  extrft 
A  1,  A  1,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6.  The  several  grades  are  made  up  of 
rough-trimmed  sheets  of  the  following  areas :  Extra  A  1,  48  square 
inches  and  larger;  A  1,  3G  to  48  square  inches;  No.  1,  24  to  36  square 
inches;  No.  2,  15  to  24  square  inches;  No.  3,  10  to  15  square  inches; 
No.  4,  G  to  10  square  inches;  No.  5,  3  to  6  square  inches;  No.  6,  1  to  3 
square  inches. 

Amber  mica  from  Canada  varies  slightly  from  these  and  is  desig- 
nated differently.    This  is  known  as  1  by  1,  1  bj'  2,  1  by  3,  2  by  3, 

2  by  4,  3  by  5,  4  by  6,  5  by  8. 

These  grades  are  slightly  flexible,  but  they  generally  are  grades  by 
the  area,  5  by  8  grade  being  40  square  inches  and  over;  4  by  6  grade, 
24  to  40  square  mches;  3  by  5  grade,  15  to  24  square  inches;  2  by  4 
grade,  8  to  15  square  inches;  2  by  3  grade,  6  to  8  square  inches;  1  by 

3  grade,  3  to  6  square  inches;  1  by  2  grade,  2  to  8  square  inches;  1  by 
1  grade,  1  to  2  square  inches. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  the  smallest  sizes  of 
either  the  white  or  amber  mica  were  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  demand,  especially  from  the  electrical  indus- 
try, the  smaller  sizes  came  into  use,  and  there  have  been  large  impor- 
tations of  these  sizes  in  amber  mica. 
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The  wholesale  market  prices  in  the  countries  from  which  mica  is 
obtained  vary  from  5  cents  to  $2  per  pound,  and  even  more  for  spe- 
cially large  sizes  of  the  finest  quality.  A  fair  average  market  value 
for  rough-trimmed  mica  for  1907  is  as  follows:' 

Indittf  best  quality, 

s.     a. 

Extm  Al 12  6 

Al 10  6 

No.  1 8  0 

No.  2 6  3 

No.  3 5  0 

No.  4 3  0 

No.  5 1  4 

Na  6 0  8i 

Amher. 

1  by  1 $0. 05 

1  by  2 .  10 

1  by  3 .  20 

2  by  3 .  eo 

2  by  4 .  pO 

3  by  5 - .  80 

4  by  6 1. 00 

5  by  8 1.  & 

The  present  tariff,  as  is  shown  by  paragraph  No.  184,  assesses  a 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  witnout  regard  to  size,  with  a  20 
-per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  especially  diffi- 
cult of  proper  administration,  as  the  market  prices  vary  almost  daily, 
and  frequently  Hie  assessing  of  this  duty  has  resulted  in  one  importer 
paying  more  duty  on  the  same  article  than  another. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  assessed  upon  the 
usual  wholesale  price  from  the  country  from  which  the  mica  is 
shipped.  The  wholesale  market  prices  for  the  same  article  vary  in 
ditferent  localities.  In  India  the  price  is  often  less  than  it  is  in 
London.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  India  mica  is  shipped  to  London 
and  sold  from  there;  thus  parties  buying  in  London  market  are  often 
compelled  to  pay  more  duty  than  if  they  had  purchased  the  goods 
in  Calcutta,  India.  India  is  so  far  away  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  purchaser  of  mica  to  procure  it  in  that  market.  There 
are  also  times  in  London  when  the  market  is  depressed,  and  in  order 
to  realize  on  their  mica  it  has  been  sold  at  less  than  it  would  under 
ordinary  conditions.  These  sales  are  largely  made  by  public  auction, 
and  in  most  cases  these  prices  have  been  accepted  by  the  custom  offi- 
cials as  the  market  value. 

There  is  a  class  of  mica  imported  which  is  practically  cut  mica,  as 
it  is  very  closely  trimmed,  and  would  make  cut  mica  with  little  if 
any  waste,  and  this  has  been  classed  as  "mica,  unmanufactured  or 
rough  trimmed. 

Cut  mica  is  obtained  from  the  sheets,  and  to  make  1  pound  of  cut 
mica  not  less  than  2  pounds  of  rough-trimmed  sheets  are  required, 
and  often  it  takes  3  pounds. 

Paragraph  No.  184  specifies  "  Cut  or  trimmed  mica,  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  that  rough-trimmed  and  trimmed  mica 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  has  been 
only  upon  mica  which  has  been  cut  to  actual  size.     At  the 
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present  time  there  is  a  reclassification  being  heard,  which  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  as  to  whether  cut  mica  does  not  mean  the  usual  com- 
mercial sizes  only,  and  not  mica  which  may  be  cut  to  odd  shapes, 
widths,  and  lengths.  * 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  clause,  that  the  classifica- 
tions of  mica  are  well  understood  by  the  trade — ^that  is,  the  area  of  the 
different  ^ades.  We  have  been  using  them  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  all  mica  dealers  know  exactly  what  the  area  of  any  one  grade  is. 
We  can  tell  exactly  by  examining  a  piece  of  mica  just  what  grade  it 
belongs  in. 

The  classifications  of  mica  are  well  understood  by  the  trade,  both 
for  white  and  amber,  and  the  value  of  the  sheet  or  piece  of  mica  is 
governed  largely  by  its  area. 

Amber  mica,  which  is  produced,  as  previously  stated,  almost  en- 
tirely in  Canada  and  does  not  exist  in  commercial  quantities  in  this 
country,  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with  white  mica,  it  being  used 
entirely  by  the  electrical  industries,  and  the  wholesale  market  price 
for  the  same  in  Canada  is  more  than  the  same  grades  of  domestic 
mica  are  sold  in  the  United  States.  Amb^r  mica  ako  contains  certain 
qualities  which  make  it  necessary  to  the  electrical  industries,  and  it 
would  be  immaterial  what  duty  was  assessed  on  this  kind  of  mica,  it 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

The  mica-producing  States  in  this  country  are  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Soutn  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire.  While 
mica  is  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  excepting  in  the 
States  mentioned.  In  Colorado  and  other  far  Western  States  the 
freight  rate  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  mica  dealers  reaching 
the  market  with  their  small  sizes,  and  as  mica  mining  can  not  be 
carried  on  profitably  without  disposing  of  their  entire  output,  they 
have  been  unprofitable  ventures  in  almost  everv  instance  in  these 
States.  North  Dakota  is  producing  some  mica,  but  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  electrical  company.  Small  mining  ventures  have 
not  been  profitable  as  yet. 

In  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  there  exist  large  deposits 
of  mica  of  great  possibilities.  Mining  has  not  been  carried  on  to 
anv  great  extent  in  either  of  these  States  on  what  would  be  termed 
a  large  basis.  It  has  been  generally  conducted  by  individuals  of 
small  capital,  and  this,  together  with  the  diflSculty  or  their  not  under- 
standing the  product  which  they  are  producing,  has  in  most  cases 
rendered  the  ventures  unprofitable.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, no  question  but  what  either  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  New 
Hampshire  could  produce  all  of  the  white  mica  which  this  country 
requires  if  the  mining  was  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  by  companies 
having  ample  capital,  and  the  only  way  we  can  see  to  interest  capital 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  assess  a  duty  on  the  large 
sizes,  which  would  have  the  same  effect  as  on  the  small  sizes.  The 
result  of  the  present  duty  has  been  that  all  the  smaller  sizes  of  white 
mica — less  than  3  inches  in  area — have  been  produced  in  this  country, 
and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  white  mica  3  to  6  inches  in  area. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  would  present  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing :  That  the  specific  duty  be  assessed  instead  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  which  would  be  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 
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That  trimmed  mica  should  be  classed  with  cut  mica  and  not  with 
mica  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed. 

That  the  specific  duty  on  cut  or  trimmed  mica  be  twice  that  of 
unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed. 

That  the  duty  on  amber  mica  should  be  removed  and  the  same 
placed  upon  the  free  list. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  clause  in  the  present  customs  tariff 
has  been  interpreted,  I  wish  to  make  this  exhibit.  These  pieces  [pro- 
ducing pieces  of  mical  are  taken  from  one  crystal  of  mica.  They 
were  all  identically  of  the  same  size,  kind,  and  shape.  That  [indicat- 
ing] is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  rough-trimmed  mica;  and  that 
word  has  been  stretched  so  that  a  mica  dealer  hardly  recognizes  it.  It 
was  first  thought  to  mean  that  [indicating  another  piece  of  mica]. 
This  being  the  same  sheet,  it  was  understood  that  that  would  be  the 

Siece  of  mica  that  would  be  rough  trimmed.  Later  on,  after  a  great 
eal  of  holding  up  by  the  customs  officials  and  hearings  bv  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  this  [indicating  anq^her  piece  of  mica]  was 
called  "rough  trimmed."  Now  the  oiily  thing  that  we  have  left  as 
cut  mica  is  this  [indicating] ;  and  eveii  that  is  being  questioned  if 
it  is  not  on  the  regular  commercial  list. 

You  can  readily  see  that  from  this  piece  of  mica,  paying  6  cents 
a  pound  duty,  you  could  cut  that  piece  [indicating]  and  only  waste 
a  very  small  fraction  of  a  per  cent — probably  about  6  per  cent — 
whereas  that  piece  would  waste  over  60  per  cent.  And  it  does  not 
seem  just  to  tne  mica  people  that  we  should  have  to  compete  with 
India  mica  coming  in  here  with  only  that  little  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Is  mica  generally  found  in  pockets? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  found  in  veins,  but  the  pockets  run  in  the  veins. 
I  have  here  several  exhibits  which  the  committee  might  like  to 
look  at. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  small  veins,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  the  veins  are  generally  very  large,  but  the 
pockets  are  often  small. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  mica  [indicating]  is  used  for  stove  doors,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  that  is  used  for  stove  doors.  This  [indicating] 
is  the  domestic  mica,  rough  trimmed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  used  for  electrical  purposes,  and  also  for 
stove  purposes,  if  clear.  This  [indicating]  is  Canadian  amber,  rough 
trimmed.  That  [indicating]  is  India  rough  trimmed.  That  trimmed 
mica  from  India,  now  being  imported,  is  rough  trimmed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  import  the  most  of  the  mica  you  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Webster.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  this  last  one  is  cut  mica  that  comes  in 
under  the  12-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  cut  mica  now  comes  in  under  a  12-cent  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  is  a  domestic  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  you  can  see  this  in  that  size,  probably,  more 
readily.    There  [indicating]  are  the  four  grades. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  12-cent  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  This  is  the  12-cent  mica. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  can  not  very  well  see  the  difference  between  them 
myself. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  the  finished 
article  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at  12  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  [indicating]  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at 
12  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in  at  12  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  this  [indicating]  is  the  one  that  is  coming  in 

ate? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  almost  identically  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  to  me  they  look  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  Webster.  We  claim  that  the  wording  of  the  tariff  is  such  that 
it  is  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  the  question  of  trim- 
ming.    Is  there  any  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  trimming? 

Mr.  Webster.  Very  little  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  really  no  reason  wHy  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  in  the  tariff  act  between  trimmed  and  un- 
trimmed  mica,  is  there? 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  no;  there  is  no  reason,  excepting  that  if  you 
admitted  cut  mica  at  the  same  price  that  you  did  untrimmed  there 
would  be  no  labor  employed  in  this  country  in  cutting  mica.  It 
would  all  be  done  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  labor  cost  in  cutting  mica  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  trimmed  or  cut  mica  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  costs  about  25  cents  a  pound  in  this  country  for 
labor  for  1  pound  of  mica. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  1  pound  of  mica  sell  for  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  sells  for  all  the  way  from  5  cents  to  $8. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  cut  mica.  Wliat  does  that 
sell  for? 

Mr.  Werster.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  size.  Some  sizes  would 
sell  as  low  as  from  10  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  [indicating]  fit  for? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  only  fit  for  electrical  purposes.  It  has  no  other 
use  except  for  the  electrical  industries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  5  cents  a  pound  mica? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  that  mica — if  you  will  hold  up  the  piece  so  that 
I  can  see  it — would  come  in  under  the  grade  of  mica  which  we  pay 
50  cents  a  pound  for. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Amber  mica  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Amber  mica ;  yes.  Amber  mica  is  higher  in  Canada 
than  the  domestic  mica  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randei.l.  Yo\i  pay  it  costs  25  cents  a  pound  to  cut  the  mica 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  stove  mica — ^yes ;  to  cut  it  and  clean  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  difference  is  6  and  12  cents  on  the  importation? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  good  business  to  do  25  cents'  worth  of  work  our- 
selves when  we  could  buy  it  for  6  cents?     In  other  words,  the  cut 
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mica  only  costs  6  cents  more,  and  you  take  the  uncut  mica  and  pay 
25  cents  to  cut  it.    Is  that  a  good  business  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Wbbster.  If  I  may  use  an  illustration,  if  we  bring  in  a  sheet 
of  mica  which  costs  25  cents  and  pay  6  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  cost  or  that  sheet  of  mica  is  36  cents 
here.  If  we  cut  that  into  cut  mica,  it  costs  us  72  cents  for  the  mate- 
rial, because  it  is  wasted  50  per  cent;  and  then,  after  we  have  added 
mir  labor,  which  is  25  cents,  it  makes  97  cents  that  that  pound  of 
mica  has  cost  us.  We  can  buy  that  mica  oftentimes  in  London  at  a 
price  which  closely  approximates  the  price  of  the  raw  material; 
and  as  a  natural  result  of  the  present  tariff  bill  most  of  the  cut  mica  is 
bought  abroad  and  brought  in  here  all  finished.  Very  little  cut  mica 
is  made  in  this  country.  That,  of  course,  comes  in  competition  with 
the  domestic  product. 

The  Chairman.  The  demand  for  mica  has  increased  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years  for  electrical  purposes,  has  it  not? 

Mir.  WiaBSTEH.  It  has  increased  tremendously  for  electrical  pur- 
poses; more  so  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Chaibman.  And  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  this  tariff  was 
made,  they  thought  they  must  have  large  sheets  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  They  did,  sir — that  is,  a  good  deal  larger  than  they 
do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  they  have  got  to  piling  sheets  on 
each  other  and  putting  small  pieces  together,  and  making  sheets  in 
that  way  for  electrical  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  They  have  since  the  last  tariff  bill  was  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  save  every  particle  of  the  mica. 

Mr.  Webster.  Mica  is  used  in  Canada  as  small  as  1-inch  square 
for  making  these  built-up  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  now  in  small  sheets? 

Mr. -Webster.  Very  small  sheets  of  amber  mica. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  resulted  in  great  economy  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  has. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  in  electrical  manufacture  as  an  insulator, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  As  an  insulator. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  used  for  its  insulating  properties? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  entirely  for  its  insulating  qualities.  It  also 
withstands  heat. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  for  stoves,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  heat  developed  in 
electrical  apparatus. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  view  of  the  constantly  growing  market  for 
mica,  do  you  not  think  that  what  was  a  reasonable  duty  twelve  years 
ago  would  be  more  than  ample  protection  now  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  protection  now  if  it  was 
put  on  in  the  form  of  a  specific  duty — not  as  a  specific  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  I  have  talked  with  all  the  mica  dealers  I  could  come 
in  touch  with  before  I  came  to  this  committee,  and  I  could  not  find 
any  two  of  them  that  agreed  on  what  was  the  best  thing  for  the 
interests  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Grioos.  What  is  the  specific  duty  now  ? 
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Mr.  Webster.  It  is  6  cents  on  uncut  and  12  cents  on  cut  mica. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  would  like  to  make  it  specific  all  through. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  idea  of  a  specific  duty  is  that  there  would  be  no 
variations  in  the  values.  The  domestic  producer  would  then  always 
know  what  duty  he  could  depend  on  being  assessed  on  his  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to  know  what  price 
you  want  to  put  on  it. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  on  the  extra  Al  grade  would  be,  on  uncut 
mica,  65  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Webster.  Per  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty-five  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  Under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  now  it  is  6  cents  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  No  ;  it  would  be  6  cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  worth  anywhere  from  25  to  60  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Webster.  That  mica  ?    That  mica  is  worth  $3  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three  dollars  a  pound? 

Mr.  Webster.  Three  dollars  a  pound.  That  is  very  expensive 
mica — the  most  expensive.  ^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  be  66  cents,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Sixty-five  cents  I  estimated  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  that  would  be  66  cents? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  66  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes.  If  that  same  duty  were  made  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem,  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  next  grade  there? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  next  grade  is  Al.  The  duty  on  that  would  be 
66  or  56  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  worth  of  it? 

Mr.  Webster.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Griggs.  $2.50? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  duty  now  is  what? 

Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  would  be  56  cents — ^20  per  cent  and  6 
cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  calculated  all  of  those? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  have  calculated  all  of  those  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  duty.  It  is  within  a  cent  or  two  of  what  the  present  duty 
would  be. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  litigation  about  the  classifi- 
cation of  this  mica  plate  that  comes  in,  consisting  of  small  sheets 
pasted  together  into  a  large  sheet,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  there  has  been ;  but  I  think  that  has  been  set- 
tled by  assessing  a  20  per  cent  duty  and  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  litigation  is  still  pending  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  that  is  on  mica.  It  is  on  that  case  that  I  was 
explaining  to  you  as  being  now  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  says  here  that  mica  plate  composed  of  small 
sheets  of  mica  pasted  together  to  make  larger  sheets  was  held  to  have 
been  properly  classified  by  the  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
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Pittsburg  as  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  under  paragraph  184  of  the  act 
of  1897.  It  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  section  6  as  a  partly 
manufactured  article,  or  under  paragraph  97  as  a  mineral  substance 
not  decorative;  and  this  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  is  under 
review  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  something  I  was  not  informed  about.  That 
is  the  Westinghouse  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  collecting  it  according  to  its 
first  claim. 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  it  is  collecting  12  cents  a  pound  and  20  per 
cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HITBEBT  H.  WABD,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  W^ard,  are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  will  state,  sir,  that  the  company  that  I  represent,  the 
Great  Southern  Mica  Company,  is  a  company  that  was  started  two 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  manufacturing  mica.  We 
began  to  develop  the  undeveloped  mica  field  of  Alabama.  We  built  a 
plant  in  Heflin,  Ala.  Early  in  this  last  summer  we  increased  our 
operations  and  went  into  North  Carolina.  We  have  been  devoting  a 
good  deal  of  our  attention  to  North  Carolina,  and  are  now  havmg 
constructed  for  us,  in  Asheville,  a  manufacturing  plant.  We  hare 
three  or  four  small  manufacturing  plants  at  present  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  making  any 
money  or  not? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  we  are  making  money 
or  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  still  live  in  hope,  however? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  still  live  in  hope. 

You  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  who  makes  a  thing  that  we  do 
not  make  and  can  not  make — that  is,  this  patented  mica  plate,  the 
patent  on  which  expires  in  about  a  year.  You  have  heard  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing  business  for  years, 
with  valuable  experience  back  of  him.    I  am  here  to  represent  the 

Sroducers  and  manufacturers  of  x\merican  mica,  as  distinguished 
:om  foreign  mica. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  make  an  inquiry. 
Does  Mr.  W.  Vance  Brown  want  to  be  heard  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  next? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  B.  C.  Grindstaff  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Waiu>.  I  will  state  that  when  I  first  lieard  of  this  meeting  I 
was  away  from  home.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  home  since  then ; 
and  I  perhaps  can  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  the  gentlemen 
would  like  to  put  to  me.  But  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Grindstaff  will 
be  able  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put,  for  they  have  both 
been  in  the  business  for  years. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  do  not  want  us  to  cross- 
examine  you,  but  to  cross-examine  them? 

Mr.  Ward.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  I  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  some  questions  that  you  may  put ;  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  refer  such  questions  to  them  to  answer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ward.  Representing  certain  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
American  mica,  we  submit  for  your  consideration  a  brief  summary 
of  the  mica  industry  as  it  at  present  exists  in  this  country.  \Ve 
would  also  call  j^our  attention  to  the  competition  to  which  it  is  now 
subjected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  mica,  more  particularly  from 
India,  under  the  present  tariff  and  rulings  thereon. 

Quoting  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  on  "  The 

})roduction  of  mica  in  1907,"  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
owinff  facts : 

"  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  amounted  to  $392,111.  This  production  came  from  11  States — 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Colorado, 
New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Georgia,  Virginia,  New  Mexico,  and  Maine — 
here  named  in  order  of  the  value  of  their  output. 

"  The  importation  for  the  year  1907  amounted  in  value  to  $925,259," 
approximately  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  mica  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  importations  have  been  from  India,  possibly,  in 
value,  at  a  ratio  of  2  for  India  to  1  for  Canada. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mica  commercially  valuable :  Muscovite  and 
phlogopite;  95  per  cent  of  the  American  mica  is  muscovite;  95  per 
cent  of  the  India  mica  is  muscovite ;  95  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  mica 
is  phlogopite,  commonly  called  "  amber." 

Muscovite  mica  is  used  in  the  stove  trade,  the  electrical  trade,  the 
lamp-chimney  trade,  and  when  ground,  in  the  wall  paper  and  other 
decorating  trades;  also  for  roofing,  as  a  lubricant,  as  an  annealer,  and 
in  built-up  electrical-composition  work. 

Phlogopite  or  amber  mica  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  electrical 
trade,  and  when  ground  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  musco- 
vite excepting  decorative  work. 

Muscovite  mica  is  found  principally  in  veins  of  feldspar  and  quartz 
in  varying  proportions.  In  the  United  States  these  mica-bearing 
veins  have  been  worked  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion  by  people 
of  small  means,  who  have  in  turn,  sold  their  product  to  mica  manu- 
facturers and  dealers. 

The  present  tariff  of  1897  has  been  productive  of  the  following  re- 
sults in  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States: 

1897 $95,226  '  1003 $143,128 

1898 131,098 

1899 121,  465 

1900 147,  960 

1901 118,  578 

1902 118,  829 

During  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  mica  as  an  insulator 
for  electrical  work  has  been  so  great  as  to  increase  the  importation 
of  mica  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  what  the  increase  in  home 
mining  would  have  been  had  the  home  industry  had  a  higher  pro- 
tective tariff,  or  possibly  even  had  it  received  the  benefit  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  as  was  originally  intended. 


19(H 120.316 

1905 178,  588 

1906 274,  990 

1907 392,  111 
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Our  Mr.  Grindstaff  has  had  some  correspondence  with  Solicitor 
Kemp,  of  New  York,  which  he  will  present  when  he  takes  my  place. 
The  importations,  in  value,  have  been  as  follows : 

1903 $317,969 

1904 263,714 

1905 403,756 

1906 1, 042, 608 

1907 925,259 

The  above  figures  of  home  production  and  importation  are  taken 
from  the  United  States  report. 

The  development  of  mica  mines  in  India  and  in  Canada  is  far  in 
advance,  and  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  United  States.  In  many 
Canadian  mines  the  mica  is  found  in  a  soft  phosphate  rock,  the  mica 
bciiig  a  by-product.  All  the  Canadian  mines  are  a  soft-rock  forma- 
tion, open  quarry  work,  consequently  mined  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  otherwise  possible. 

Our  domestic  mines  are  for  the  most  part  in  hard-rock  formation, 
seldom  open  quarry  work,  consequently  a  high  mining  cost.  Should 
these  domestic  mines  become  more  developed,  so  that  more  extensive 
operations  might  be  undertaken,  this  mining  cost  would  be  reduced. 

If  the  margin  of  profit  on  domestic  mining  could  be  increased, 
capital  could  be  induced  to  enter  mica-mining  industry  (I  say  "  min- 
ing," as  distinguished  from  manufacturing) ,  which  is  now  being  done 
in  a  crude  way  by  small  operators  in  an  intermittent  manner.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  surveys  of  the  various  mica- 
producing  States,  and  the  reports  of  several  geologists  and  others 
qualified  to  know  agree  that  tnere  are  sufficient  mica  deposits  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  entire  home  consumption  of  muscovite 
mica. 

Muscovite  mica  is  white  mica.  Since  coming  here  I  have  been  told 
by  a  North  Carolinian  that  there  is  enough  in  North  Carolina  to  do 
that;  and  I  have  also  been  told  by  a  gentleman  owning  mines  in  New 
Hampshire  that  there  is  enough  mica  in  New  Hampshire  to  do  that. 

The  India  fields  produce  the  same  varieties  of  mica  as  our  own 
home  fields,  and  supply  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  addition  to  fur- 
nishing more  mica  for  the  United  States  than  tne  home  fields  furnish. 
I  should  judge  that  they  furnish  twice  as  much.  These  fields  of 
India  have  b^n-  worked  in  an  extensive  manner  with  an  abundance 
of  English  and  East  India  capital. 

Here  is  the  principal  thing  we  have  trouble  with:  The  wages 
paid  in  the  India  fields  are  &om  6  cents  to  15  cents  per  day;  me 
labor  cost  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  manu- 
fiicturiiig.  The  wages  in  the  United  States  fields  are  from  $1  to  $2.50 
per  day  for  mining,  and  from  65  cents  to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  fac- 
tories, where  some  women  are  employed. 

The  present  tariff  on  mica  is  as  follows:  Paragraph  184,  page  24, 
of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  verbatim : 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  twelve  cents  per  pound 
and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

About  a  year  ago  the  question  was  raised  by  importers  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  paragraph;  namely,  what  constituted  the  dif- 
ference between  unmanufactured  or  rough-trimmed  mica,  on  one 
hand,  and  mica  cut  or  trimmed,  on  the  other  hand.    Government 
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appraisers  have,  we  believe,  decided  erroneously  on  this  question, 
allowing  a  great  deal  of  mica  to  be  admitted  at  6  cents  per  pound 
duty  w4iich  should  have  paid  12  cents  per  pound.  We  believe  this 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  indefinite  wording  of  the  para- 
graph, and  we  understand  that  there  is  yet  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  importers  as  a  result  of  this  wording.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  the  framers  of  that  paragraph  intended 
to  put  a  higher  duty  on  manufactured  mica  than  upon  unmanufac- 
tured mica. 

We  therefore  suggest  a  change  of  the  wording  of  paragraph  184: 
to  make  more  clear  the  intention  of  the  Government.  We  also  ask 
an  increase  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  from  20  per  cent,  as  at  present,  to 
dO  per  cent,  so  that  the  domestic  mines  may  be  developed  and  made 
more  extensive  by  the  attraction  of  capital  to  mica  mining.  We 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following  for  section  184 : 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  roughly  thumb  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per  i)oim<l 
and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  manufactured  in  any  form,  or  knife 
or  shear  or  machine  trimmed,  or  cut  to  pattern,  or  8i)lit  to  a  thickness  of  less 
than  five  one-thousandths  (5/1000)  of  an  inch,  twelve  cents  i^er  pound  and 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  signed  by  the  Great  Southern  Mica  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Hubert  H.  Ward;  Asheville  Mica  Company,  Asheville, 
N.  C. ;  W.  Vance  Brown;  Buchanan  &  Grindstott,  and  B.  C.  Grind- 
stott. 

We  have  the  peculiar  condition  existing  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  country  being 
closed  down.  There  is  present  in  this  room  to-night  a  gentleman  who 
owns  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  mica  mine  in  the  United 
States,  located  in  New  Hampshire.  He  has  it  closed  down,  because 
he  can  buy  India  mica  cheaper  than  he  can  operate  his  own  mine.  I 
said  to  him :  "  If  you  could  get  labor  at  10  or  1§  cents  a  day,  you 
would  work  your  mine,  would  you  not?  "  He  said:  "  Yes;  I  would 
go  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  work  my  mine." 

The  Canadian  mica  must  come  in  regardless  of  the  duty,  as  has 
been  said.  That  must  be  used,  and  is  not  so  directly  in  competition 
with  the  American  mica  as  is  the  white  mica  of  IndiA.  If  the  mines 
of  this  country  could  be  developed  on  a  businesslike  scale,  we  believe 
that  enough  volume  and  a  sufficiently  steady  volume  would  result 
to  make  it  impossible  to  find  conditions  existing  here  such  as  I  believe 
have  existed  in  the  past,  where  the  India  producers  have  simply 
held  up  the  market  and  got  any  price  that  they  wanted  because  they 
knew  that  the  manufacturers  of  mica  could  not  get  a  steady  supply 
from  the  American  mines.  Our  contention  for  the  increased  duty 
is  in  order  that  the  American  miner  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  American  mines  to  such  an  extent  that  the  market 'will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  or  the  dictations  of  the 
English  and  Indian  capitalists  who  own  the  Indian  mines.  Wliile 
it  might  temporarily  increase  the  cost  of  mica  to  the  manufacturer 
in  some  instances,  it  would  only  be  for  a  short  time.  In  the  long  run, 
\vhen  the  mines  of  this  country  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  emial 
the  India  product,  the  only  protection  necessary  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  India  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country.  I  am  contending  for  a  duty  for  the  development  of 
American  mica  mining. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  India  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  I  was  told  in  New  York  recently  that  it  was  about 
90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  India  to  New  York.    The  cost 
by  rail  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York  is  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds  on  the  manufactured  product. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  how  much  from  India? 
Mr.  Ward.  Twenty  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  bring  it  from  India  cheaper  than  you  can 
from  North  Carolina  ? 
Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  speak  about  Canadian  mica  being  absolutely 
necessanr.    That  can  not  be  shut  out  anyway? 
Mr.  Ward.  That  is,  the  Canadian  mica  is  this  amber  mica. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  not  produced  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Ward.  It  is  not  found  m  this  country. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  that  be  so  defined  and  described  in  the  tariff 

that  it  could  be 

Mr.  Ward  (interrupting).  Differentiated  from  the  India  mica? 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  Ward.  I  think  it  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing that  free? 

Mr.  Ward.  Not  free;  no,  sir.  I  would  have  a  small  duty  on  the 
Canadian  mica.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  small  sizes  of  Canadian  mica 
can  not  be  brought  into  this  country  because  of  the  6  cents  per  pound 
charged  on  that  grade  of  mica.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Cockran^  I  under- 
stand that  in  Canada  there  are  CTeat  lots  or  that  small  mica  which 
have  been  culled  over  and  left  after  the  run  of  mine  has  been  culled. 
This  has  been  left  because  it  was  too  small  to  bring  in  under  the  6- 
cents-per-pound  duty.  There  is  a  department  of  the  mica  business 
called  the  washer  business;  and  Mr.  Vance  Brown,  who  will  suc- 
ceed me,  will  speak  of  that.  If  the  Canadian  mica  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted free,  it  would  be  a  handicap  upon  the  American  miner  for 
this  reason:  As  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  only  way  that  any 
profit  can  be  gotten  out  of  American  mining  at  all  is  by  using  the 
punched  mica  and  the  stove  mica  of  all  grades  for  electrical  mica; 
and  then  we  have  been  taking  the  scrap  and  grinding  it  to  ground 
mica  for  use  in  the  arts  and  annealing  and  lubricating  and  thmgs  of 
that  kind.     It  is  used  in  the  making  of  wall  paper. 

Mr.  CoTKRAN.  Then  the  Canadian  mica  does  come  in  competition 
with  the  American  mica  in  some  particulars? 
Mr.  Ward.  It  does.    You  refer  to  the  Canadian  mica  ? 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Canadian  mica  must  come  in  competition  with 
the  American  mica  in  some  directions,  but  not  many? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  comes  in  competition  with  the  American  mica  in  the 
washer  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  you  would  put  a  small  duty  on  the  Cana- 
dian mica? 
Mr.  Ward.  I  would  put  a  small  duty  on  the  Canadian  mica. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  put  a  duty  on  it  of  from  3  to  6  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  the  size. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  f)  cents  a  pound  as  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  but  I  would  cut  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  cut  it  to,  say,  2  cents? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  prefer,  Mr.  Cockran,  to  have  Mr.  Brown,  who 
is  very  familiar  with  that  matter,  answer  that  question,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  right;  all  right.  As  to  the  Indian  labor,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  with  the  labor  of  this  country,  you  would 
not  claim  that  Indian  labor  would  produce  anything  like  the  amount 
that  American  labor  would  in  the  same  field  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  Indian  mines,  I  understand,  Mr.  Cockran,  have 
largely  been,  in  the  past,  in  a  soft  decomposed  kaolin,  which  can  easily 
be  dug  with  a  pick;  whereas  most  of  our  mines  (the  greater  portion 
of  them,  at  least)  in  North  Carolina  are  in  quite  a  hard  rock,  requir- 
ing either  hand  drilling,  or,  to  be  properly  worked,  machine  drills. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  so  far  as  you  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  labor  in  India  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  you 
would  not  have  us  understand  for  a  moment  that  an  Indian  ryot 
could  produce  in  the  course  of  a  day  anything  like  what  an  Ameri- 
can laborer  could  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Probably  not,  Mr.  Cockran.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Ward.  You  see,  we'  are  paying  an  average  of  ten  times  per  man 
what  they  are  paying  in  India  ior  labor ;  and  according  to  our  own 
experience  in  the  South,  the  cost  of  labor  is  80  per  cent  of  our  total 
cost.  In  India,  where  I  understand  they  do  not  use  machinery,  I 
should  judge  that  the  labor  percentage  would  go  up  to  even  90  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  compare  the  numte' 
of  men  required  for  the  construction,  say,  of  a  line  of  railway  in  this 
country  with  the  number  required  on  a  line  of  railway  in  England, 
given  about  the  same  levels? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  know  it  is  much  greater  in  this  country — ^yes ;  I  know 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Where  are  the  factories  that  manufacture  mica 
located? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  manufacturing  plants  are  in  New  York  City  and 
in  Schenectady  and  in  South  Newton  Falls. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Principally  in  the  East;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Our  plants  are  all  in  the  South. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  cost  of  freight  on  mica  from  Colorado? 
Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  do  not;  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  find  out.  I 
know  it  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Randell.  "iou  have  no  mines  in  British  America  or  Canada? 

Mr.  Ward.  No  ;  our  company  has  no  mines  outside  of  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  represent  all  these  companies,  do  you  not— 
the  northern  companies  as  well  as  the  southern  companies?  " 

Mr.  Ward.  This  paper  of  ours  represents  practically  the  southern 
conipanies. 

Mr.  Randell,  Does  it  include  the  companies  in  New  York  and 
Schenectady  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  No;  we  do  not  represent  them.  They  are  asking  for 
one  duty  and  we  are  asking  for  another. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  any  interests  in  Canada  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Ward.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  here  has  interests  in 
Canada;  yes.  One  of  the  others  has  the  patented,  built-up  micanite. 
I  believe  his  patent  runs  out  next  year.^  They  use  the  amber  mica 
for  that,  I  believe. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  W.  VANCE  BEOWN,  OF  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C, 
EEPEESENTINO  THE  ASHEVILLE  MICA  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  Ward  has  so  well  said  what  we  figured  on  saying 
that  there  is  very  little  for  me  to  say,  except  perhaps  to  answer  a 
question  or  two  that  you  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  jrou  mining? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  mining,  sir.  I  am  dealing  in  mica  in  North 
Carolina ;  but  I  represent  a  lot  of  the  small  miners  down  there.  They 
are  almost  all  men  of  small  means,  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000 ;  that 
is  about  whatlhey  operate  on. 

Mr.  Griggs.* Are  they  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  at  all  lately,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  lately? 

Mr.  Brown.  Within  the  last  twelve  months.  There  are  one  or  two 
men  who  have  been  operating  and  making  a  little  money ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Prior  to  the  last  twelve  months  they  did  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  only  one  or  two  of  them.  I  am  a  dealer.  I 
am  not  a  miner  at  all,  sir,  at  present. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  to  make 
money,  were  thev  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  happened  to  strike  a 
rich  enough  pocket  so  that  it  paid  them  at  that  time. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Proceed,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  made  here  to  the  effect 
that  the  specific  duty  on  mica  be  raised  instead  of  the  20  per  cent  or  the 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  have  here  just  a  short  note  of  how  that 
mi^ht  be  done,  although  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  because  that  would  cover  it.    But  for  fesr  that  idea  will 

Srevail,  I  should  like  to  put  this  in  as  a  suggestion  of  how  it  could  be 
one  as  a  specific  duty.     [Reading:] 
Mica  nn manufactured  or  roughly  thumb-trimmed  only 

That  is  a  slight  change ;  and  I  hope  you  will  change  the  wording  of 
that  so  that  we  will  have  no  more  dispute  as  to  what  mica  shall  pay 
6  cents  and  what  shall  pay  12  cents.  That  is  our  only  salvation. 
That  6  cents  a  pound  difference  is  the  only  thing  that  is  keeping 
North  Carolina  together.     [Reading:] 

6  cents  per  pound,  and  a  further  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  every 
fiquare  Im-h  of  area  Hiirface.     :^Iica  manufaclnrod  In  any  form — 

And  I  want  this  changed  so  as  to  include  cut  or  trimmed  mica  by 
changing  those  words  "  cut  or  punched." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Brown,  you  saw  those  two  pieces  of  mica  held  up 
by  the jrontleman  just  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Both  of  those  pieces  were  square? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  quite  square. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  of  those  was  not  quite  square. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  that  just  as  much  uncut  mica  as  that  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  as  much  uncut  mica?  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  We 
maintain  that  it  is  not.  At  the  time  this  duty  was  put  into  effect,  in 
1897,  there  was  no  such 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  squared  for  any  particular  purpose? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  squared  so  as  to  get  nd  of  the  waste  that  would 
be  on  it.  That  is  the  contention  of  the  domestic  producers,  that  that 
is  an  evasion  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  around  paying  on  this  much 
waste? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  refer  to  this  piece  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that 
tariff  to  only  put  6  cents  a  pound  on  that  untrimmed  material,  and 
twice  as  much  duty  on  the  cut  mica,  which  is  like  the^piece  you  held 
up  there  a  moment  ago.  I 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  can  not  understand,  unless  it  is  prepared  for  the 
market,  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  uncut. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unprepared  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  market  takes  it  in  so  many  different  forms, 
though. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that ;  but  I  mean  unprepared — like  this, 
for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  sir,  they  are  bringing  in  mica  to-day  cut  exactly 
like  that  as  "  liiicut  mica,"  by  leaving  a  scribe  mark  around  the  edge 
to  indicate  to  the  appraiser  that  it  still  has  to  be  cut  again,  and  they 
are  not  actually  cutting  it  again.  They  are  shipping  it  direct  to  the 
electrical  manufacturer's. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  only  question  in  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  whether  it  had  to  be  cut  again  or  not. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  cut  again.  It  may 
be  in  one  or  two  instances  or  it  may  not  be;  and  they  are  bringing 
it  in  under  the  duty  of  G  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  "the  reason  our 
domestic  people  who  handle  this  mica  wish  to  have  that  clause  made 
definite  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  If  you  see  fit  to  do  so,  make  it  1  cent 
a  pound ;  but  make  it  definite,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  com- 
peting against.  We  do  not  know  now  whether  we  can  quote  a  man 
on  the  basis  of  a  12-cent  duty  or  a  6-cent  duty  when  we  are  competing 
with  an  importer,  and  he  "  gets  "  us  every  time.  So,  to  make  it 
plainer,  we  suggested  in  that  paper  and  in  this  paper: 

"  Mica  manufactured  in  any  form,  cut  or  punched,  or  trimmed  in 
or  to  any  shape  or  anv  pattern,  or  split  to  a  thickness  of  less  than 
five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  12  cents  per  pound." 

Then  they  can  not  evade  the  duty  as  they  are  now  doing,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  6  and  12  cents. 

Mr.  (triggs.  I  can  understand  how  that  would  be  important. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  think  seriously 
of  that  matter,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  the  trade 
up — that  6  and  12  cents  a  pound.  The  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
has  not  amounted  to  anytning.  They  have  evaded  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  until  it  does  not  amount  to  anything;  and  that  is  one  reason 
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why  we  would  like  to  have  it  a  specific  duty  equal  to  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  that  we  had  before,  but  to  have  the  specific  duty  worded 
in  such  a  way  that  any  appraiser  could  appraise  the  true  value.  Then 
we  would  know  exactly  that  he  was  paying  his  duty,  and  we  could 
bid  on  that  price;  but  we  can  not  do  it  to-day  because  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are.     [Reading:] 

And  a  further  siieclfic  duty  of  4  centB  per  pound  for  every  square  iuch  of  area 
surface. 

That  4  cents  above  the  2  cents  would  take  care  of  the  labor  which 
we  have  to  pay  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rate  from 
India  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  actually  seen  it  in  writing,  sir;  but  it  is 
from  15  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Grioos.  And  a  dollar  and  a  half  from  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  it  is  $3.20  for  all  of  our  cut 
mica  to  New  York;  but  it  onlv  ought  to  be  $1.08. 

3fr.  Griggs.  One  dollar  and  8  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  discrimination. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  only  the  first-class  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  dollar  and  8  cents  is  the  first-class  rate. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  that  is  only  the  first-class  rate? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,'  sir ;  the  Southern  Railway  charge  us  three  times 
first  class  on  mica  down  here,  but  the  folks  up  here  charge  only  first 
dass;  so  that  thase  importers  have  another  point  there  that  has  not 
been  brought  before  you,  because  it  is  a  railroad  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  had  better  get  after  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  after  them,  sir;  but  they  have  been  ahead  of 
lis  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  hope  you  overtake  theni. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

SIAT£M}!JVT  OF  B.  C.  OBIHDSTAFF,  EEPBESENTINO  BTTCHANAN  ft 
OEINDSTAFF,  OF  NOETH  CABOLINA. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  represent  the  miners.  I  am  a  miner.  I  do  not 
manufacture.  Under  the  present  tariff  we  have  not  made  mining 
pay.  I  think  we  would  have  made  it  pay  if  we  had  had  the  full  benefit 
of  it. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  part  of  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  customs 
here: 

I  find  that  there  is  a  coiisidenible  quantity  of  mica  beliiK  hiiiK)rted  from  time 
to  time  which  apiiears  to  be  cut  mica.  I  inclope  a  wunpU*  which  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  You  will  observe  that  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  mica  there  is  a 
line  drawn  or  scribed  "  for  further  cuttiuK."  The  imiKirters  insist  that  this  is 
not  cut  mica,  because  it  is  not  cut  to  commercial  size,  the  commercial  size  i)elng 
reprefiented  by  the  interior  line— 

TITiich  would  mean  to  be  recut.  In  bringing  mica  in  in  that  shape 
we  practically  lose  the  tariff  on  it.  The  vahiation  of  the  sheet  mica  is 
only  about  one-third  the  value  of  the  cut  mica,  and  they  evade  two- 
thirds  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  begin  with.  Then  they  evade  one- 
half  of  the  specific  duty;  so  we  only  get  very  little  benefit  from  the 
tariff  that  is  already  on  mica.  Last  vear  the  whole  American  indus- 
try produced  only  about  one-third  ol  the  mica  that  was  used. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Used  where?    Used  here,  or  used  everywhere? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Used  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  we  had  had  the 
protection  that  was  intended  for  us  under  this  tariff  we  would  have 
produced  75  or  80  per  cent,  and  could  do  it  if  we  were  protected  as 
the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  intended  that  we  should  he. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  gentleman  sitting  over  here,  who  was  testifying 
when  I  came  in,  said  that  mica  mining  could  not  be  profitably  done 
in  the  United  States.    Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  what  this  witness  says,  too — ^that  it  can  not 
be  profitably  done  in  competition  with  foreign  mining. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  saia  it  could  be  if  we  had  the  protection  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  him  to  say,  after  I  came  in,  that  mica 
mining  can  not  be  profitably  done  in  the  United  States  anyway ;  that 
there  is  plenty  of  mica  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  inaccessible. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that  point  I  have 
been  mining  in  the  United  States  for  twenty  years ;  and  if  we  have 
the  proper  protection  against  foreign  cheap  labor  a  mica  mine  in  the 
United  States  will  pay.    It  will  be  a  profitable  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  them  to  want  a  very  low  duty  on  tfie 
imported  raw  mica,  as  you  might  call  it,  uncut? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  a  high  duty  on  the  other.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  as  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Of  course  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to 
the  manufacturer  what  price  he  pays.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if 
it  does.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  man  that  manu- 
factures the  mica.  If  he  pays  a  high  price  for  it,  he  sells  his  prod- 
uct higher ;  and  if  he  pays  a  low  price,  then  he  can  sell  it  lower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  the  manufacturers  arc 
starving? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Starving? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Well,  from  what  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say 
here,  they  are  probably  getting^  a  little  weak. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  have  nothing  but  automobiles  to  ride  in. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  But  I  am  not  a  manufacturer;  I  am  a  miner; 
and  unless  we  are  protected  mining  in  this  country  is  not  profitable. 
But  I  am  not  asking  now  for  a  higher  tariff.  I  am  only  asking  for  the 
tariff  that  we  already  have.  I  feel  that  we  would  be*^  all  right  if  we 
had  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  thase  manufacturers  ask  that  it  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  know  they  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  like  to 
have  things  stand  just  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  want  the  wording  of  that  clause 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  definition  made  plain  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  WYidt  would  you  suggest? 
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Mr.  Gkindstaff.  Mr.  Brown  read  that,  did  he  not?  I  would  sug- 
gest the  language  that  we  have  just  read  here.  We  will  have  it  in 
the  briefs. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell) .  That  was  at  the  end  of  his 
brief. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brown  proposed? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  want  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  cut 
and  the  rough  mica  ? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes ;  and  the  sheet  mica. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  and  Mr.  Brown  stand  right  together  all  the  way 
through,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  are  against  these  other  gentlemen  who  talked 
to  us? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  I  am  against  those  that  want  the  tariff  taken  off^ 
of  course,  because  I  do  not  manufacture  mica.    I  only  mine  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  blame  you. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Grindstaff.  That  is  all. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  here  who 
desires  to  be  heard  on  mica? 

(Mr.  Kingsley  stated  that  he  wished  to  be  heard.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  L.  W.  EINOSLEY,  EEPEESENTING  EUGENE 
lOJNSELL  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  question  before  you  proceed.  Are  you  a  manu- 
facturer of  mica? 

Mr.  KiNGSiiEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  miner  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Kingsley.  Not  much  this  year.  We  have  made  money.  I  am 
a  miner  in  this  country,  and  I  am  a  miner  in  India. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  made  money  last  year? 

Mr.  KiNGSLBY.  Ye§,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  the  time  before  that? 

Mr.  Kingsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  simply  did  not  make  any  money  this  year? 

Mr.  Kingsley.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  miner  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
been  in  business  for  thirty  years.  I  am  a  miner  and  a  handler  of 
mica.  My  experience  has  been,  in  thirty  vears,  that  we  can  not  get 
enough  mica  in  this  country  to  supply  tne  demands  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  the 
American  mines,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  run  as  rich  as  they  do  in  other 

Krts  of  the  world.  As  lar  as  American  labor  goes,  we  have  as  cheap 
K)r  in  North  Carolina  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  if  you  put  up  the  duty  on  mica  you  will  not  get  enoum 
to  supply  the  American  consumption,  and  the  mica  that  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  called  "  micanite,"'  or  "  micabestin,"  or  "  built- 
up  mica,"  you  can  not  get  in  this  country. 

It  will  not  split  and  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  built-up  material.  I 
do  not  ask  any  reduction  in  the  duty ;  I  am  only  asking  to  have  the 
duty  as  it  is  at  present,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  be  taken 
off  amber  mica  and  the  duty  reduced  on  the  same  small  sizes  of 
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American  mica,  and  raised  enough  to  counterbalance  that  on  the 
larger  sizes.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Are  you  the  owner  of  a  producing  mica  mine  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  KiNOSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  ship  your  mica  to  the  United  State?? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  much  did  vou  ship  last  year? 

Mr.  KiNOSLEY.  I  could  not  telfyou;  possibly  25,000  or  50,000.  We 
are  onlv  half  owners.  Our  English  company  is  the  other  half  owner, 
and  it  has  been  divided  between  London  and  this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  own  a  producing  mica  mine  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  three  or  four  of  them. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Are  you  shipping  mica  from  those  mines? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  mica  did  you  produce  from  the  Ameri- 
can mines  last  year? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  We  produced  very  little  this  year,  because  business 
-was  dull. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  you  shipped  50,000  tons  or  pounds  from  India? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Pounda  I  am  half  owner  with  Mr.  Grindstaff  of 
a  mine  down  South,  also. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  that  mine  working? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  It  is  working,  but  it  has  not  paid  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  so  we  sold  it  out. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  sold  it  and  are  getting  the  mica  from  India 
now? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  India  to  New  York? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  About  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  dollar  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  comes  by  direct  steamers  from  Madras 
and  Calcutta  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  gentlemen  were  mistaken*who  said  it  was  ship- 
ped in  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  happen  to  have  paid  that  rate? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  naturally  remember  the  rate. 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  have  a  recollection  of  what  it  is,  yourself! 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  by  sailing  vessels  below  a  dol- 
lar, but  not  by  a  steamer. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  do  you  ship  yours,  by  sailing  vessel  or  steamer? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Direct  to  New  York. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  By  sailing  vessel  or  steamer? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  By  steamer.  Mica  is  valuable,  and  we  want  to  get 
it  here  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  India? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  They  have  gone  up  lately.  I  think  it  is  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty  cents  a  man? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  do  half  or  one-third  as 
much  work  as  an  American  laborer. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  pay  in  America  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  down  South^ 
now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  the*  efficiency  of  that  labor  ia 
India  is  not  more  than  as  one  to  three  or  four,  compared  to  the  Amer- 
ican labor? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir ;_  that  is  about  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  as  compared  with  negro  labor  down  South? 

Mr.  IQngsley.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  use  negro  labor  down  South. 
In  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  there  are  no  negroes  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  any  interests  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  factory  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  for  Canada  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  I  will  not  say  take  it  off ;  reduce  it  considerably. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  a  half  interest  in  these  mines  in  North. 
Carolina  and  Alabama? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  the  other  gentlemen  representing  them 
to  say  that  they  had  no  interest  in  these  Canada  mines. 

Mr.  Ejngsley.  No  ;  we  have  three  or  four  mines  there,  but  not  with 
those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  want  the  duty  reduced  between  here  and 
Canada? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  the  duty  reduced  all  around  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  on  North 
Carolina,  except  I  would  reduce  it  on  the  very  small  sizes  but  raise^ 
it  on  the  other  sizes  to  counterbalance  the  reduction  on  the  small. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  that  bring  the  small  sizes  in  competition, 
then,  with  the  mica  producer  here? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  I  will  tell  you.  We  use  that  built-up  mica  and  mica 
that  is  not  produced  down  South  in  making  splittings  with  the  mica 
gneiss  or  built-up  mica.  We  can  not  use  a  built-up  mica  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  explain  the  technical  reason  why  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  Because  that  is  used  in  railway  coppers ;  that  is  used 
in  railway  work,  and  it  has  to  be  as  soft  as  the  copper,  and  the  large 
companies  will  not  use  any  mica  except  amber  mica,  because  they 
have  got  to  harden  their  copper.  They  will  pay  twice  as  much  for 
amber  mica  in  order  to  get  it,  rather  than  to  use  any  other  mica.  It 
is  necessary  in  railway  work. 

Air.  Griggs.  How  do  they  use  that  in  railway  work  ? 

Mr.  KiNGSLEY.  They  use  it  for  the  commutators,  for  insulating  pur- 
poses. 

(The  following  brief  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kingsley :) 

BRIEP    rrON    PARAGRAPH    184,    SCHEDULE    "  C,"    METALS    AND    MANUFAC- 
TURES, TARIFF  LAW   OF   1897. 

**  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  or  rough  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per 
]K>iind  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  trimmed, 
twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
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This  paragraph  relates  to  the  importation  of  mineral  used  in 
sheets  for  insulation  in  electrical  machines,  in  doors  and  other  parts 
of  stoves  surrounding  the  fire  chamber,  certain  forms  of  lamp  chim- 
neys, etc.  The  major  part  of  the  world's  output  of  white  mica  is 
produced  in  India,  and  amber  mica  is  produced  commercially  only 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  ^nd  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  production  in  the  States  and  the  importation  into  the  States 
in  pounds  and  value  in  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


ProduoBd  In  United 
states. 

Imported. 

Pounds.   1     Value. 

Pounds.   I     Value. 

1906""IIIII1IIIIIIIII1IIIIII1III"II~"IIIIIIIIII"I! 

924,875 
1,428,100 
1.000,162 

$100,732 
252,248 
840,311 

1,188,449          9296,38S 
2,412,261             7S1,48B 
3,448,452  ,      1,295,005 

1 

The  market  value  of  white  mica  imported  is  based  upon  merchanta- 
ble sizes  of  the  sheets,  which  are  classed  as  No.  6,  having  an  area  of 
1  to  3  square  inches;  No.  5,  having  an  area  of  3  to  6  square  inches; 
No.  4,  having  an  area  of  6  to  10  square  inches ;  No.  3,  having  an  area 
of  10  to  16  square  inches;  No.  2,  having  an  area  of  16  to  25  square 
inches;  No.  1,  having  an  area  of  25  square  inches,  and  up. 

Amber  mica  differs  slightly  in  the  merchantable  form,  being  classed 
as  1  inch  by  1  inch,  1  inch  by  2  inches,  2  inches  by  3  inches,  2  inches 
by  4  inches,  3  inches  by  5  inches,  4  inches  by  6  inches,  5  inches  by  8 
inches. 

The  market  price  of  the  sizes  above  described  varies  from  5  cents 
per  pound  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound,  or  even  more. 

The  present  tariff,  as  appears  by  paragraph  184,  levies  a  specific 
duty  or  6  cents  per  pound  without  regard  to  size,  with  a  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Amber  mica,  which  is  softer  than  white  mica,  is  produced,  as  above 
stated,  only  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  is  not  found  in  the  United  States 
in  workable  veins,  is  necessarjr  to  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  electric  motors  for  street  railway  service.  It  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  white  mica,  and,  not  being  obtainable  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  duty  upon  amber 
mica. 

The  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  varies  from  100  per  cent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  mica  down  to  5  per  cent  or  less.  When  this 
specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  was  put  upon  mica  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  are  now  chiefly  used  for  electrical  insulation,  were  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  smallest  of  the  sizes  used  was  valued  at  50 
cents  per  pound  or  higher.  Under  such  conditions  a  specific  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound  did  not  seem  illogical.  At  the  present  time  the 
very  small  sizes  are  in  demand  and  the  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound  is  very  excessive  on  those  sizes. 

There  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  duty  on  white  mica  should 
not  be  fixed  to  bear  equally  upon  all  merchantable  sizes  of  mica  im- 
ported. This  may  be  accomplished  by  revising  the  specific  duty  sub- 
stantially as  follows:    One  cent  per  pound  upon  No.  6,  2  cents  per 
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pound  upon  No.  5,  4  cents  per  pound  upon  No.  4,  6  cents  per  pound 

rn  No.  3,  8  cents  per  pound  upon  No.  2,  10  cents  per  poundl^upon 
1. 

The  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  production  of  mica 
in  the  United  States  has  not  at  any  time  exceeded  1,000  or  2,000  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  the  number  is  probably  l«ss  than  1,000. 
The  manufacturing  industries  which  use  imported  mica  have  em- 
ployees numbering  at  least  50,000  persons,  and  they  export  annually  to 
foreign  countries  goods  into  the  manufacture  of  which  mica  enters,  sub- 
ject to  foreign  competition,  of  a  value  at  least  fifty  times  the  value  of 
all  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  is  every  reason 
why  a  just  and  level  tariff  should  be  placed  upon  the  various  sizes 
of  white  mica.  The  present  tariff  does  not  fit  present  conditions, 
which  have  arisen  since  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted. 

We  therefore  recommend  and  urge  the  amendment  of  paragraph 
184  by  eliminating  the  duty  on  amber  mica  and  by  revising  tne 
specific  duty  on  white  mica  as  above  set  forth. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EUGEKE  A.  CUNSUEL, 

218  Water  Street,  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  AETHITE  B.  DAVIS,  OF  PITTSBUEG,  PA.,  EEP- 
EESENTINQ  THE  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMEEICA. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  represent  a  manufacturing  concern? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America. 

lir.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  shall  prepare  a  brief  which  I  shall  submit,  which  will 
show  the  process  of  making  aluminum  and  what  the  capital  is  which 
is  invested  in  the  business,  and  the  cost  of  labor.  I  only  appear 
before  you  to-night  in  order  to  ask  for  a  retention  of  the  duty  and  to 
explain  the  fact  that  the  competition  which  we  are  now  meeting  from 
foreign  producers  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  we  have 
met  before,  and  is  not  of  a  temporary  nature  due  to  the  depression 
which  exists  at  the  present  time.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years 
the  producing  capacity  of  aluminum  abroad  was  confined  to  five  com- 
panies, and  these  companies  were  hardly  able  to  supply  the  conti- 
nental demand  and  the  demand  in  South  America,  the  demand,  in 
fact,  outside  of  the  United  States;  but  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  1908,  seven  more  companies  started  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  at  the  same  time  the  five  old  companies  finished  lar^e 
additions  to  their  plants.  The  consumption  of  aluminum  abroad  in 
1907  was  about  7,000  tons.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  this  year,  but 
naturally  substantially  less  on  account  of  the  depression. 

The  manufacturing  capacity  by  means  of  these  additions  and  these 
new  plants  is  about  six  times  the  normal  consumption  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  these  foreign  manufacturing  companies  are  looking  to  this 
naarket  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  product,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  see  there  will  be  no  let  up  to  their  invasion  of  this  market,  and 
€very  sale  that  we  make,  every  quotation  that  we  make,  is  now  made 
in  direct  competition  with  the  foreign  producers. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Are  they  from  Belgium? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  foreign  producers  are  principally  in 
France ;  there  are  five  companies  in  France. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  ri^ht  next  door.     It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  right  next  door,  but  there  is  a  big  wall  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point.  France 
has  a  prohibitive  duty  of  17^  cents  per  pound.  Our  duty  is  8  cents 
per  pound.     Consequently  we  can  not  retaliate  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  maximum  or  minimum  rate  in  France? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  maximum  rate.  We  have  no  agreement  by 
which  we  get  the  four-fifths  rate.  .  It  is  200  francs  a  hundred  kilos. 
I  am  more  familiar  with  the  figures  in  our  money.  It  is  about  ITJ 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  carefully  prepared  brief  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  a  few  notes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  brief  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.     I  am  going  to  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Do  you  want  to  be  heard  any  further  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  one  further  statement,  and 
that  is  that  the  labor  costs  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  are  rela- 
tively greater,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  metal.  Our  ore  exists 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  ore  is  known 
as  "  bauxite."  In  fact,  our  company  is  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bauxite  in  this  country,  the  use  of  bauxite  both  in  the  alumi- 
num industrv  and  in  the  other  industries  in  which  bauxite  has  now 
found  a  fielcJ. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  others  are  asking  for  an  additional 
duty  on  bauxite.     How  would  that  affect  your  indiistry  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  have  a  material  effect  on  our  own  com- 
pany, as  we  are  large  owners  of  bauxite  ourselves;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  already  invested  our  money  in  the  bauxite  mines  and 
have  spent  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  in  developing  mining  machin- 
ery. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  more  duty  on  bauxite? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  for  any  more  auty  on  bauxite. 
We  are  merely  asking  for  retention  of  the  duty  on  the  aluminum, 
and  on  the  sheet  alummum,  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  What  is  it  now,  6  cents? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  sheets,  and  other  semifinished  forms,  it  is  13  cents. 

Mr.  Grkkjs.  You  simply  ask  for  the  retention  of  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  for  the  retention  of  that  duty.  We  have  to  ship 
this  bauxite  to  our  water-power  plant,  an  average  distance  of  1.300 
miles.  In  France,  where  they  have  even  better  bauxite  ores  than 
we  have  here,  that  is  containing  more  alumina,  they  have  only  150 
miles  to  ship. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  your  mines  situated,  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina  and  Arkansas  and  Georgia? 

Mr.  Davis,  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  your  water-power  plants? 

Mr.  Davis.  At  Niagara  Falls  and  Massena,  N.  Y.,  where  we  hare. 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  large  water  powers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  sure  do  ship  them  a  long  ways. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  ship  the  crude  ore  oy  water  or  rail? 
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Mr.  Davis.  We  ship  the  crude  ore  from  our  mines  to  East  St.  Louis, 
111. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  B^r  rail? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bv  rail.  At  East  St.  Louis  we  partly  manufacture  this 
material  into  what  is  known  as  alumina.  It  takes  a  ton  of  bauxite, 
a  ton  of  coal,  and  a  ton  of  limestone  to  make  a  half  a  ton  of  alumina, 
and  we  have  therefore  to  select  some  central  point  where  we  can  find 
coal,  limestone,  and  bauxite  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  can  find  every  one  of  them  on  the  Etowah 
Eiver  in  Georgia,  with  as  fine  water  power  as  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  world.    Why  do  you  not  put  your  plant  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  linaestone  is  required  to  be  of  very  high  chemical 
qualities.  We  use  it  in  a  chemical  way  and  not  a  building  way,  and 
it  must  be  99  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  can  be  made  so  by  burninff. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  the  sinca  by  burning. 

The  Chairman.  The  natural  place  to  take  the  bauxite  would  be 
down  to  the  Alabama  coal  mines,  where  you  have  coal  and  limestone 
and  iron  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  France  they  pay  for  furnace  men,  who  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  the  labor,  from  4  francs  (80  cents)  a  day  up  to  $1 
(5  francs)  a  day,  and  for  this  amount  those  men  work  twelve  houra 
We  have  to  pay  an  average  price  of  $2  per  day  for  our  furnace  men, 
and  our  men  only  work  eight  hours  a  day.  Therefore  our  furnace 
labor,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  our  labor,  is  paid  almost  three 
tim^s  as  much  as  the  labor  is  paid  in  France,  and  we  particularlv  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  France  they  have  this  cheap  labor. 
They  have  a  good  ore,  only  150  miles  away  from  the  best  water  pow- 
ers, and  they  have  a  duty  of  17^  cents  which  we  can  not  get  around, 
and  there  is  just  one  point  more,  and  that  is  this :  That  in  the  alumi- 
num business  the  administrative  charges,  the  overhead  charges,  are 
very  high.  Our  overhead  charges  run  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  without 
counting  depreciation  or  counting  interest  on  our  investment,  but 
simply  our  bonded  indebtedness  and  our  administrative  charges. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  what  you  usually  mean  by  overhead  expenses? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  fixed  charges  must  go  on,  no  matter 
whether  you  make  1  ton  or  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  the  French  manufacturers  are  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  throw  into  this  country  aluminum  at  a  price  without 
any  regard  to  their  overhead  charges,  on  the  general  principle  that 
wliatever  thev  can  sell  over  and  above  their  home  consumption  they 
can  sell  at  s^op  cost;  and  aluminum  is  being  quoted  in  here  very 
much  underneath  our  cost  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City  or  any  other 
port  The  freight  on  aluminum  is  practically  negligible.  The 
freight  from  France  to  this  country  or  from  any  foreign  country  to 
this  country  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  practically^  negli- 
jsrible  as  compared  with  the  price  of  aluminum. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  notice  here  that  we  have  exported  of  aluminum 
during  the  year  1907,  $442,897  worth  and  imported  $265,984.40  woi-th 
of  aluminum  goods.  Our  exports  seem  to  have  been  double  our  im- 
ports into  this  country. 
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Mr.  Davis.  That  I  am  sure  is  an  error. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  find  it  here  on  page  215. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  exported  no  aluminum  in 
the  vear  1908  nor,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  in  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Sandell.  This  is  the  manufactured  aluminum? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  We 
exported  that  much  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  were  you  about  to  say,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not  export  it ;  we  have  not  exported  any  alumi- 
num, except  trivial  quantities,  for  several  years.  We  are  out  of  that 
market  altogether. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  you  what  it  says  here : 

"  In  1907  we  exported  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  aluminum, 
paragraph  193,  to  the  value  of  $442,987.  Of  this  amount  $296,444  was 
taken  by  Canada  and  $47,967  by  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  another  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  that  is  para^aph  193.  It  says  "  aluminum  and 
manufactures  of  aliuninum.^  That  refers  to  both  the  paragraphs 
there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see;  both  aluminum  and  manufactures  of  alumi- 
num. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  have  more  difficulty  in  export- 
ing manufactures  of  aluminum  than  aluminum  itself,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  DA^as.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would ;  that  is  out  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  tell  me  that  in  the  brief  that  you  are  going 
to  file? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  ship  any 
aluminum  abroad? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not,  and  have  not  done  so  for  many  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  the  sole  company  producing  aluminum  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  the  only  company  producing  it  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  no  aluminum  could  have  been  exported  from 
the  country  without  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  that  is  all  right,  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  found  an  account  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
November  27,  this  date,  on  the  subject  of  aluminum,  and  it  seems  to 
me  a  well-written  article,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well.    It  will  appear  in  the  report  of  this  hear- 


ing? 
Tl 


he  Chairman.  Yes. 
(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ALL  MI  NUM. 

An  enormous  reduction  in  the  price  of  aluminum  has  resulted  from  new 
economies  In  the  jnothod  of  producing  it.  Aluminum  now  takes  its  place  among 
the  practiciil,  everyday  metnls,  and  the  wonder  of  it  Is  that  the  supply  of  It 
can  never  be  exhausted.  The  soil  is  full  of  it.  It  makes  the  basis  of  conmion 
clHy,  every  cubic  yard  of  which  contains  about  800  pounds  of  the  metal.  There 
will  still  be  aluminum  when  the  world  grows  cold. 

The  great  problem  has  been  to  extract  the  metal  cheaply,  and  chemists  hafe 
been  seeking  a  solution  for  fifty  years.  In  1857  the  **  sliver-white  metal  nmde 
from  clay  "  was  a  curiosity  that  brought  $2  an  ounce.    When  the  W^ashlngton 
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konument  was  tipped  with  aluminum  in  1S84  the  price  of  the  metal  was  $15 
I  a  pound.  It  dropped  to  $10  in  1887,  when  for  several  years  the  total  product 
had  averaged  about  10,000  pounds  a  year.  By  the  way,  the  first  article  manu- 
factured from  pure  aluminum  was  a  rattle  for  the  young  prince  imperial  of 
France  in  1856. 

The  cost  of  production  was  again  and  again  decreased  until  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  marliet  value  of  the  metal  was  35  cents  a  pound.  It  soon 
became  possible  to  utilize  aluminum  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  for 
which  its  strength,  malleability,  and  lightness  especially  adapted  it.  The 
product  has  arisen  to  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  and  it  is  used  for  many  things 
in  place  of  wood,  copper,  zinc,  and  brass. 

Now  come  the  latest  economies  in  the  processes  of  production,  and  Nature, 
a  Journal  of  the  highest  scientific  standing,  tells  us  that  aluminum  will  prob- 
ably be  largely  employed  instead  of  copper  as  an  electrical  conductor  and  also 
in  place  of  tin  for  many  of  the  purposes  which  that  metal  has  served.  Alumi- 
num is  to-day  selling  in  Europe  for  about  half  the  price  of  tin.  Aluminum  foil, 
for  example,  is  likely  entirely  to  supplant  tin  foil,  for  the  sheets  can  be  rolled 
out  so  exceedingly  thin  that,  weight  for  weight,  eight  times  as  much  foil  cai^ 
be  made  from  aluminum  as  from  tin. 

No  greater  emphasis  has  recently  been  given  to  the  practical  service  that 
science  continually  renders. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  W.  LEFLEB. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Lefler.  No;  I  represent  importers.  It  may  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  anyway  for  me  to  say  anything,  because  pyrites  is  now 
on  the  free  list.  We  simply  want  it  to  remain  there.  The  principal 
product  of  pyrites  is  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  fer- 
tilizers. It  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  artificial  fertilizers.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  the  farmers,  who  are  a  principal  element 
in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  there? 

Mr.  Lefler.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  in  with  chemicals  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fertilizers,  and  it  is  free,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lefler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  askinff  for  a  duty  on  it.  No  one  has 
appeared  before  the  committee  for  tnat  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  they  did.  There  was  a  man  here  from  Missouri 
the  first  two  days  of  the  hearings  on  that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  paragraph  do  you  come  under? 

Mr.  LEFiiER.  This  is  now  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  stuff  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lefler.  Pyrites. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiat  is  it? 

Mr.  Lefler.  The  common  name  is  "  fool's  gold." 

The  Chairman.  It  is  sulphur  ore,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lefler.  Yes;  it  is  commonljr  called  "  fool's  gold."  It  looks  like 
gold.    It  is  this  stuff  that  you  see  in  your  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  asking  for  a  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Lefler.  I  understood  there  had  been  or  might  be. 
•The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.    If  anybody  ap- 
pears or  files  a  brief  on  that,  we  will  send  you  a  copy  and  give  you 
time  to  reply. 

Mr.  I.1EFLER.  How  much  time  will  I  have  to  reply  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Lefi.er.  Verv  well.    Thank  von. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  0.  BABBOTJK,  BEFBESENTINO  TS£ 
IHTEBNATIONAL  SHVEB  COMFAHT. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Barboub.  We  are  not  in  business  for  our  health. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  making  money? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  we  are  making  monej'.  I  will  be  very  brief 
with  you  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  does  this  come  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  under  manufactures  of  silver,  does  it  not — 
paragraph  193 — manufactures  of  metal? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  come  down  here  simply  to  lay  before  you 
gentlemen  certain  facts.  I  have  no  set  speech  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  The  figures  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  are  figures  that  I 
personally  have  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  English  manufacturers. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  change  on  the  tariff — that  is,  we  do  not  ask 
for  any  increase, l)ut  we  trust  that  you  will  not  be  unwise  enough  to 
cut  it.  I  will  give  you  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silver-plated  hollow  ware  between  England  and  America,  com- 
puted on  a  basis  of  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.  First,  I  will  read  the 
English  price  and  then  the  united  States  price.  I  will  not  keep  you 
ten  minutes.  Casters,  85  cents  against  $2.  Stampers,  $2  against  $2.50. 
Buffers,  $1.50  against  $3.  Solderers,  $1.50  against  $3.  Chasers, 
$1.68  against  $3.25.  Engravers,  $1.68  against  $2.  I  am  not  giving 
you  all  of  these.  I  am  simply  now  giving  you  the  average  price,  not 
the  highest  price.  Burnishers,  girls,  35  cents.  In  our  company  we 
pay  men  an  average  price  of  $2.50.  The  average  price  of  ten  de- 
partments is  $1.49  a  day  against  $2.92. 

The  helpers  around  the  factory — ^boys — ^washing  and  carrying 
goods,  and  so  forth,  for  England,  15  cents  a  day,  and  for  America,  83 
cents.    Girls,  12^  cents  in  England ;  in  America,  $1. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  as  to  the  matter  of  apprentices.  You  know 
in  England  they  are  great  for  apprentices.  In  England  the  average 
apprentice  gets  the  fii-st  year  28  cents,  while  in  this  country  he  gets 
67  cents;  the  second  year  38  cents  and  in  this  country  83  cents;  the 
third  year  48  cents  and  in  this  country  a  dollar;  the  fourth  jear  58 
cents  and  in  this  country  $1.17.  We  terminate  our  apprenticeships 
on  the  fourth  year  and  give  them  $75  bonus  if  they  stay  four  years- 
Then  they  start  in  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day.  In  England  they  give 
for  the  fifth  vear  68  cents,  for  the  sixth  year  78  cents,  and  for  the 
seventh  year  $1,  against  our  $2  to  $2.50. 

If  you  average  these  up,  the  skilled  labor  in  England  gets  $1.76, 
as  against  $3  here,  and  unskilled  labor  75  cents,  as  against  our  $1.75, 
and  girls  12^  cents,  against  our  $1;  boys,  15  cents,  against  our  83 
cents;  apprentices  50  cents,  against  our  $1.31,  making  a  grand  average  | 

of  $2.51.  ! 

Now,  I  have  heard  questions  brought  up  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  , 

to-day,  that  it  seems  the  manufacturers  could  not  answer,  and  I  want  ' 

to  just  read  this  to  you,  which  I  drew  off.  Provided  factories  in 
England  were  equipped  with  the  same  facilities  and  machinery,  in- 
cluding capital  invested,  and  the  workmen  produced  the  same  amount 
of  work  per  man  per  day  as  in  America,  any  and  all  articles  where 
the  labor  amounts  to  60  per  cent  or  over  of  the  cost  could  be  profit- 
ably  imported   under  the  present  tariff.    These  articles  comprise 
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about  75  per  cent  of  our  production  iit  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
tariff  for  our  protection  should  be  raised  from  45  to  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    But  we  do  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  daim  that  your  superiority  of  organization  offsets 
that  difference? 

Mr.  Basbour.  Absolutely ;  and  I  can  explain  that  to  you  in  detail 
if  you  gentlemen  want  to  listen  to  it. 

Sir.  Hill.  It  does  not  cover  the  differences  of  wages,  but  you  offset 
the  difference  by  superiority  in  organization? 

Mr.  Babboxtr.  Absolutely;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  Barbour.  And  if  they  proceeded  to  manufacture  goods  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  do  in  this  country,  your  45  per  cent  duty  would 
wipe  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  greater  eificiency  of  the  American  workmen  counts 
for  as  much  as  oreanization,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Of  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  workmen  learn  their  trade  in 
England. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  some  reason,  I  do  not  know  what, 
the  American  workman  turns  out  more  work  in  a  given  length  of  time 
than  the  English  workman  does? 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  what  I  told  you.    But  why  does  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  why  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  He  goes  to  work  for  the  American  manufacturet, 
and  that  manufacturer  gets  more  out  of  that  man  with  his  improve- 
oients  in  machinery,  and  his  manner  of  going  to  work,  and  his 
dies,  and  so  forth,  and  the  system  he  has,  than  the  English  manufac- 
turer does. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  a  great  display  of  difference  in  wages. 
Whv  do  you  not  go  at  it  and  show  the  difference  in  output  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  output? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  per  man  per  day. 

Mr.  Barbour.  What  do  you  mean  by  difference  in  output? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  if  an  American  workman  is  more  efficient  than 
an  English  workman  he  undoubtedly  does  more  work.  Well,  if  he 
does,  then  thfe  cost  to  you  or  the  manufacturer  is  based  not  on  the 
number  of  hours  he  works  or  the  amount  of  money  he  gets  for  the 
hours  in  the  day,  but  for  the  amount  that  it  costs  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Now,  let  me  answer  your  question.  If  I  should  go 
to  England— to  Birmingham  or  Sheffield — and  start  a  factory  and 
hire  English  workmen,  and  I  could  get  those  workmen  to  work  for  me 
in  Birmmgham  or  Sheffield  the  same  as  I  get  them  to  work  for  me 
over  in  this  country,  you  understand  with  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  silver- 
ware I  could  come  over  to  this  market  and  wipe  out  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  do  not  go  to  Birmingham  and  you  do 
not  get  the  Englishman  to  work  as  you  get  an  American  to  work, 
and  you  do  not  get  the  result.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  want 
to  ask  another  thing  in  that  connection,  and  it  is  pertinent.  How 
much  more  does  it  cost  an  American  to  live  in  a  given  style  than  it 
does  an  Englishman? 
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Mr.  Barbouil  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  that  question.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer  it. 

Air.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  been  all  through  the  English  manufacturing 
districts,  and  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  English  manufacture, 
and  the  gentleman  here  this  morning  was  computing  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Longworth? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  Congressman  Longworth.  A  witness  here  said 
that  an  Englishman  would  pay  $48  a  month  rent  for  a  house;  that 
the  house  would  cost  $1,500,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood  would 
cost  $1,600,  making  $3,000,  and  he  would  rent  that  house  for  $48. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifty-two  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.    Now.  we  all  know  he  can  not  do  it^ 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  know  ne  did  not. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  house  cost  him  $600  and  the  land  cost  him  $400, 
and  instead  of  the  one  man  living  in  that  house  there  were  two  or 
three  families  living  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  knew  that  the  house  did  not  cost  the  man  that  sum 
at  which  Mr.  Longworth  put  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  appreciate  your  point,  and  it  is  perfectly  correct. 
The  point  is  this:  An  American  workman  does  not  save  up — or  a 
very  few  of  them  save  up — any  more  money  than  an  English  work- 
man ;  but,  my  gracious,  compare  their  living  I 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  their  different  styles  of 
living;  I  am  asking  you  about  what  the  comparative  cost  would  be 
for  an  English  worKman  who  lived  in  the  same  style  that  the  Amer- 
ican workman  lived  in. 

Mr.  Barbour.  If  the  English  workman  would  come  to  this  country 
and  live  in  the  same  style  that  he  lived  in  in  England,  if  he  would 
wear  homespun  clothing  instead  of  going  to  a  tailor  and  having  a 
suit  made  for  $55  or  $60 ;  if  he  would  wear  a  woven  cap  instead  of 
a  derby,  would  wear  clog  shoes  instead  of  patent  leathers,  and  would 
smoke  a  pipe  instead  of  cigars,  and  when  he  went  traveling  would 
stop  at  a  cheap  hotel  instead  of  the  best,  he  could  save  50  per  cent  of 
his  wages. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  answer  the  question  I  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  trying  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  two  men,  an  English  workman  and  an  American 
workman,  and  let  them  live  in  precisely  the  same  style,  one  of  them 
in  England  and  the  other  in  the  United  States,  and^hat  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  living  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Let  him  draw  the  English  wages  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  what  wages  he  draws  anywhere.  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  cost — what  does  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living  amount  to? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  would  cost  him  one-third  as  much  in  England  as 
it  costs  in  America. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  live  as  well  in  England  as  in  America? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  question  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  surely  can  do  it. 
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Mr.  Barboub*  They  can  not.  Tell  me  where  yon  can  go  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  sajjr,  and  get  a  ^ood  piece  of  roast  beef,  with  a  potato 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  for  10  cents.  I  ao  not 
know.    I  am  paying  $5  a  day  for  a  room. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  I  am  asking  you 
what  the  difference  in  cost  is — ^tnat  is  a  plain  question  and  a  reason- 
able question — of  living  a  week  or  a  day  in  England  and  America. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Between  England  and  America? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Between  Sheffield  and  what  place? 

Mr.  Clark.  Pittsburg  or  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Between  Sheffield  and  Pittsburg  he  could  live  for  a 
third  less.    He  could  buy  his  clothes  for  half  as  much  in  England. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  can  buy  his  clothes  for  one-third,  can  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No  ;  he  could,  but  he  can  not  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  suit  of  clothes  that  costs  $7  in  London  would  cost 
$35  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  sir;  you  can  get  a  suit  of  clothes  in  Pittsburg 
for  $30,  and  in  London  you  can  get  a  dandy  for  $7.50 ;  but  the  devu 
of  it  is  that  the  Englishman  who  comes  over  here  the  first  suit  he 
buys  is  $12,  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know  he  is  going  to  a  tailor 
and  having  a  suit  made  and  paying  $55  or  $60  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  can  not  tell  the  $5  English  suit  from 
the  $7.50  Pittsburg  suit. 

Mr.  Barbour,   iou  can  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir.  I  had  a  suit  of  broadcloth  made  here  and 
my  brother,  who  lived  in  Sydney,  Australia,  had  a  suit  that  cost  him 
$SE4,  and  mine  cost  me  $60,  and  you  could  not  tell  one  from  t'other. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Australia  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  part  of  England. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  answer  that  simple  question  which  I 
asked  you. 

Mr.  "Barbour.  I  would  like  to  answer  it  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  gave  the  difference  in  wages.  I  asked  you  two 
miestions.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  difference  m  output  and  the  dif- 
ference in  living.  If  you  will  answer  those  two  questions,  in  con- 
junction with  what  you  stated  ^ust  now  we  can  get  a  fair  conclusion 
about  the  difference  between  these  two  men. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  say  that  a  workman  can. live  in  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham, England,  on  one-third  of  the  wages  that  he  can  live  on — on 
one-third  of  the  price  he  can  live  for  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  he  will  not  live  as  well.  Is  not  that  a  fair 
answer? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  you  keep  qualifying  it.  I  say  provided  he 
does  live  as  well,  then  what  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  living  in 
Sheffield  and  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  do  not  live  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question.  Are  provisions  as  high 
there  as  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Of  course  they  are  not ;  rent  is  lower  and  everything 
is  lower. 
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The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question,  if  you  can,  or  else  say  you 
can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  find  somebody  some  time  or  other  who  will 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Would  you  ask  me  that  question  again  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference,  living  in  precisely  the  same 
style,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  for  an  American  workman  in 
Pittsburg  or  St.  Louis  and  an  English  workman  in  Sheffield  or  Bir- 
mingham ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  If  he  lived  precisely  the  same  it  would  cost  him  83^ 
per  cent  less  in  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  he  can  not  live  the  same ;  it  is  all  right ;  he  can 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  keep  tackinff  that  proposition  on. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Then  I  will  simply  answer  the  question  by  saying 
that  if  he  lived  in  Sheffield  he  could  live  for  33J  per  cent  less.  I  win 
stop  right  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  right.     Well,  I  will  waive  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  But  I  do  not  thiAk  that  you  will  find  anybody  who 
will  say  that  he  can  live  the  same.    He  can  not  live  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  he  not? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  sir ;  because  he  has  got  to  jump  from  that  cer- 
tain level  up  to  a  higher  level.    There  is  no  intermediate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  provisions  higher  or  lower  in  Sheffield  or  in 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  are  lower  in  Sheffield. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  is  lower.  ,  Is  flour  lower  or  beef 
lower  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  not  a  groceryman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  beef  is  lower  in  Sheffield 
than  in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  all  very  good.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  all  trying  to  get  the  facts  nere. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  giving  us  any  on  that  sirf)- 
ject. 

Mr.  Barbour.  You  take  a  workman  in  Sheffield,  he  does  not  eat 
meat  over  three  time?  a  week. 

The  CuATR:\rAN.  You  have  not  been  asked  anv  such  question  as 
that. 

Mr.  Barbour.  He  will  go  to  the  market  and  buy  his  joint  for  4 
cents  a  pound  and  make  a  soup  meat  out  of  it,  whereas  here  he  must 
go  and  buy  a  steak  or  a  roast. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  thought  you  said  he  could  get  a  steak  for  10  cents 
and  you  could  not  here? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  sav  you  can  go  in  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  and 
get  a  good  meal  for  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is  that  meat  costs  more  here  than 
bones  do  in  Sheffield? 

Mr.  BarboT'R.  That  is  about  it;  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  on.  I  will  find  somebody  some  time  who  will  give 
up  some  information. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Do  you  want  me  to  file  this  [indicating  paper]  ? 
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The  Ch:airman.  I  want  you  to  conclude  as  soon  as  you  can.  That 
is  what  I  really  want. 

Mr.  Barbour.  All  right.  Here  is  a  circular  printed  hj  an  English 
manufacturer  advertising  a  tray,  duty  paid,  laid  down  m  New  York 
City.  This  is  from  Ellis  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England.  I  would 
just  like  to  quote  you  their  price  on  this  tray.  Here  is  a  tray  that 
there  is  bitter  competition  on.  Here  is  a  letter  from  them;  do  you 
want  to  see  it? 

.  The  Chairman.  Go  on ;  never  mind  your  pictures.    You  promised 
you  would  only  take  five  minutes,  and  you  have  had  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  only 
eight  minutes  so  far,  and  I  will  finish  within  ten  minutes.  Here  are 
the  figures  on  these  trays.  Their  8-inch  tray  is  $4,  as  against  our 
$4.31 ;  the  10-inch  tray  $4.80,  against  our  $4.3G ;  their  14-inch  tray  is 
$8,  against  our, $9.75;  their  16-inch  tray  is  $10,  against  our  $12.71; 
their  18-inch  tray  is  $12.80,  against  our  $15 ;  and  the  prices  we  are 
selling  those  trays  at  do  not  yield  us  5  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Randell."  Are  you  not  one  of  the  companies  that  organized 
into  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know"  what  a  trust  is.  I  thought  a  trust 
was  against  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  want  to  give  evidence  against  yourself  I 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  thought  it  was  against  the  law  to  be  in  a  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  do  not  want  anything  except  for  you  to  leave  the 
tariff  just  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  company  capitalized  for  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  was  put  into  it? 

Mr.  Barbour.  How  much  money  was  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  how  much  real  cash? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  stating  to  you  that 
the  International  Silver  Company  within  the  last  eight  months  has 
been  appraised  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company.  Do  you  know 
who  the  American  Appraisal  Company  is  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  are  a  company  that  take  the  entire  property 
of  a  company  and  appraise  it.  Tney  take  a  building  from  the  foun- 
dation up  and  state  what  it  will  cost  to  replace  it,  and  they  put 
on  two  valuations,  the  replacement  valuation  and  the  depreciated 
valuation.  The  replacement  valuation  is  a  little  over  $4,000,000  more 
than  our  capital.  The  depreciated  valuation  is  $1,250,000  more. 
Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  touch  it,  side,  edge,  top,  nor  bottom. 
[Laaghter.]  I  asked  you  how  much  money  had  been  put  in  your 
eompany,  actual  cash. 

Mjt.  Harbour.  Cash? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  cash. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  could  not  answer  your  question  because  we  did  not 
pat  in  cadi;  we  put  in  plants,  machinery,  tools,  dies,  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  a  fixed  value,  did  they  not? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  The  International  Silver  Company  has  to-day 
$6,500,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $800,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  could  not  be  replaced  under  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  the  answer  to  that  question.  How  much 
did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Barbour.  D d  if  I  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  surely  cost  you  something,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Now,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  it  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  much  money  was  put  into 
that  company.  Now,  you  either  know  or  you  do  not  know.  If  you 
do  not  know,  say  so.    if  you  do  know,  tell  us. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  if  you  took  all  the  molds  and,dies  in  the  In- 
ternational Jewelry  Company  and  replaced  them  at  the  actual  cost, 
as  well  as  the  machinery  and  tools  and  buildings,  you  could  not  do 
it  under  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  pay  $1,000,000  into  that  thing  or  not?  That 
is,  was  there  ever  a  million  of  dollars  put  into  this  industry  that  yon 
represent  here? 

Mr.  Barbour.  A  million  dollars  of  money  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  answer  that  question,  or  say  you  can  not 
Answer  it,  now,  and  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Do  you  call  buildings  and  machinery  money? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  use  to  ask  you  any  more  questions,  so  fer 
as  I  am  concerned.    Stand  aside. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  E.  ALLEN,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  TTTAE 

Mr.  Allen.  I  appear  on  the  subject  of  lead.  Gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  had  not  expected  to  present  this  question  except  with 
particular  reference  to  the  miners  of  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  is  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  believe  it  is  paragraphs  181  and  182.  I  have  here 
a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  Lafee 
City,  which  I  will  file  in  the  record,  which  simply  illustrates  the  com- 
mon position  of  the  people  of  Utah. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November  21^  1908* 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G-: 
Whereas  the  matter  of  reducing  the  present  tariff  on  lead  is  being 
considered  before  your  honorable  committee, 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  as  its  board  of  directors,  respectfully  present: 

That  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  on  lead  will  paralyze  the 
mining  industry  of  this  State,  bringing  disaster  to  thousands  of  men 
employed  and  to  all  industries  which  in  a  measure  are  associated 
with  mining; 

That  during  the  year  1907  the  lead  production  of  the  State  d 
Utah  amounted  to  60,000  tons,  valued  at  $6,000,000; 
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That  Utah  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
States,  the  total  production  of  which  is  valued  at  $38,000,000  for  the 
year  1907; 

That  the  industry  has  been  made  possible  by  the  tariff  on  the  metal 
lead,  and  that  an  industry  made  possible  by  protection  is  as  worthy 
of  preservation  as  it  was  of  creation ; 

That  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  United  States  is  dependent  in  a 
marked  way  on  tne  welfare  of  the  mining  industry. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  by  its  board  of  governors,  earnestly  petition  your  hon- 
orable body  for  a  maintenance  of  the  present  lead  tariff  schedule,  and 
pray  that  the  integrity  of  so  vital  an  industry  be  preserved  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Mine  Operators'  Association  of  Utah,  com- 
prising practically  all  the  operators  of  that  State,  to  present  as  well 
as  I  might  their  position  in  this  matter,  and  the  secretary  of  that 
organization  has  prepared  a  statement  of  facts  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain  them  from  the  data  at  hand  in  that  city,  which  I  also 
will  file. 

We  are  not  here  asking  that  there  be  any  increase  in  the  tariff, 
although  we  are  all  tariff  people.  The  president  of  the  Mine  Oper- 
ators' Association  of  Utah  is  a  Democrat,  and  many  of  the  memters 
are  Democrats.  Many  of  them  are  Republicans.  They  are  all  unan- 
imous in  their  position  in  this  matter.  I  had  expected  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  would  be  here  and  present  the  general  aspects  of 
this  matter,  and  I  would  deal  entirely  with  the  local  situation  in 
Utah.  Therefore  I  am  not  as  thoroughly  prepared  as  I  otherwise 
might  have  been  on  the  general  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  to  whom  you 
refer? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know.  They  sent  a  delegation  here,  but  they 
are  out  banqueting,  I  believe,  to-night. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  place  to  be. 

Mr.  Au.EN.  Yes;  I  would  Tike  to  be  there  myself.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  tons  of  lead  and  tons  of  lead  ore.  I  noticed  yesterday  there 
was  some  confusion  of  thought  because  tl^at  distinction  was  not 
noted  in  another  discussion  that  went  on. 

In  1906  there  were  850,000.000  tons  of  lead  produced  in  the  United 
States.  We  imported  84,000,000,  in  round  terms.  That  is,  our  pro- 
duction now  is  about  82  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and  we  import 
about  18  per  cent,  which  shows  that  the  tariff  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  imported  ores  dry  ores  or  wet  ores  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  ores  are  wet  before  they  go  into  the  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Perhaps  you  are  using  the  word  ''dry  "  in  one  sense 
and  I  in  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  of  the  fluxing  ores. 
'   Mr.  Allen.  Lead  is  a  fluxing  ore.    Lead  is  a  wet  ore  in  that  sense. 

The  Chairman.  All  lead? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  lead. 
■    The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  lead  ore  that  they  use  for  flux- 
ing rather  than  others? 
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Mr.  Allen.  All  lead  ore  acts  as  a  ^therer  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  lead  ores  are  mixed  sometimes  with  what  smelter  men  call  "  di7 
ores  "  to  collect  the  gold  and  silver  that  are  in  the  dry  ores. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  necessary  to  have  those  fluxing  ores  in  order 
to  smelt,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  but  we  can  get  plenty  of  them  out  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  can  get  plenty  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  thev  do  import  them  generally  now,  do  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  generally. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  portion  of  the  importations  are  fluxing 
ores,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  A  large  importation  of  what? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  a  large  percentage  of  the  importations  are 
fluxing  ores,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  61,000  tons  of  lead  ore  which  comes  iA  from 
Mexico,  for  instance — 61,000  tons  of  lead,  I  mean ;  I  do  not  know  how 
many  tons  of  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Does  no  lead  ore  come  in? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lead  ore  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  not  find  the 
statistics. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  about  this  question; 
I  have  not  looked  it  up  for  twelve  years.  Then  we  went  intx>  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  this  committee  thought  1  cent  a  pound  on  lead  ore 
was  a  very  high  duty.  The  Senate  put  on  1^  cents,  and  the  House 
finalW  yielded.  At  that  time  we  made  up  our  minds  that  a  duty  of  1 
cent  was  a  very  high  duty  on  those  lead  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  imported  127,196,540  pounds  of  lead  ore  and 
base  bullion  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  J:iead  in  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  is? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  about  435,000  tons  of  lead. 

The  Chairman.  In  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  I^ad. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  smelted  lead? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  made  from  this  American  product;  and 
what  imported  ores  are  smelted? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  were  82,000  tons  of  lead  imported  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  at  those  figures.  I  was  only  trying 
to  get  my  bearings. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  at  pa^  224. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  question  of  the  comparative  wages  paid  in  Mexico 
(from  which  our  chief  imports  come)  and  the  wages  m  the  West,  in 
the  United  States,  is  very  interesting.  I  can  not  speak  of  the  wases 
of  Missouri.  The  scale  of  wages  which  I  will  give  applies  to  flio 
intermountain  States.  The  miners  in  Mexico  receive  from  75  cents 
to  $1  Mexican.    That  is  37^  cents  to  50  cents  in  United  States  money. 
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The  mine  bosses  receive  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 — 62^  cents  to  75  cents 
American  money.  Hoister  runners  and  pump  men  receive  from 
$1.25  to  $2  Mexican — ^half  as  much  American  money.  The  common 
mine  laborer  receives  50  cents  a  day  Mexican,  or  25  cents  a  day  Ameri- 
can money. 

This  i&  a  showing  that  was  made  before  the  Dingley  committee  in 
1897.  I  have  not  been  able  to  place  my  hands  upon  anything  later, 
but  I  find  this  in  a  report  issued  by  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Kepublics,  dated  1904 : 

Biit  It  is  true  that  with  the  great  mass  of  Mexican  laborers  there  has  been 
bnt  little,  If  any,  change  In  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

Showing  that  up  to  that  time  (1904)  the  wages  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  and  miner  had  not  increased.  The  comparative  wages  of  the 
American  miners  and  other  men  about  the  mines  are  as  follows: 
Shaft  men  get  from  $4  to  $5  per  daj^,  according  to  whether  it  is  a 
wet  or  a  dry  shaft.  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  miner.  I  understand  the 
business 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  ever  paid  by  the  ton  for  mining? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  much  in  these  mines;  but  contract  woi*k  is 
done,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  contract  price  per  ton  when  they 
are  paid  by  the  ton? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  it.  I  think  that  is  done  in  Missouri  as  much  as  it  is 
anvwhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  it  says  here  that  the  "  lead  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  amounted  to  about  300,000  short  tons,  which  is 
about  the  average  yearly  output."  Does  that  conform  to  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  a  little  higher  in  1906. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Notwithstanding  this  large  product,  It  Is  not  enough  lead  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  the  lack  being  8ni)plled  by  Importations  of  ore  and  Mexican  base 
bnlliou. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

This  countr>'  also  exports  lead  ore,  in  1907  the  exportation  of  lead  ore  and 
base  bullion  reaching  the  total  of  80,638,497  pounds,  valued  at  f  1,970,577. 

Is  that  correct^  or  do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  know  it  as  other  people  know  it. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Of  this  exportation  the  United  Kingdom  tools  37,649,720  pounds,  Germany 
coming  next  with  17,872,543,  and  Japan  next  with  6,390,874. 

Is  that  correct^  or  do  you  not  know  about  those  figures  ?  I  do  not 
want  you  to  say  it  is  correct  unless  you  know. 

Mr.  Alijbn.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  not  enough  lead 
ore  in  this  country  and  can  not  mine  enough  to  supply  our  demand, 
and  have  had  to  get  it  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  get  some. 

The  Chairman.  We  get  quite  a  considerable  "  some." 

Mr.  Allen.  The  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.    It  allows  some  to  come  in. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  to  pay  them,  no  matter  what  the 
tariff  is,  and  we  have  got  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Blacksmiths  and  carpenters  receive  from  $4  to  $5  per 
day.  Engineers  receive  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day.  Miners  receiye 
from  $2.75  to  $4  per  day.    Laborers  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  price  of  lead  now? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was  4.3,  the  last  quotation  I  saw. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Has  it  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  i^LLEN.  It  has  decreased  within  the  last  year.  It  has  decreased 
some  within  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  has  it  decreased  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  average  price  of  lead  in  1906  was  5.7  cents ;  and  in 
1907  it  was  about  5.75. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Has  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  lead  closed  down 
any  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  Western  States  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  closed  down  several  in  the  State  of  Utah  that  I 
personally  know  of. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  all  the  other  Inter- 
mountain  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  So  I  have  understood. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  that  account  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not,  per- 
haps, consume  all  of  the  lead  that  we  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  have  a  tendency  that  way. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  Jjead  is  a  material  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  lead  is  not  used  for  paint  as  much  as  it  used  to 
be;   but  it  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  high  price? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  understand  it  is  because  they 
have  found  better  substitutes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  sought  cheaper  substitutes?  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  paint  men  say  "  better  "  substitutes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  be  on  some  people's  houses,  but 
not  on  mine.  Now,  they  use  it  in  plumbing,  and  they  use  it  exten- 
sively for  building  purposes,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  as  universally  used  as  any  metal? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  is  used  commonly. 

The  Chair]vl\n.  And  the  use  of  lead  pipe  in  connection  with  elec- 
tric wiring,  for  lighting  purposes,  has  increased  immensely,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  say  on  that  subject.  The  growth  of  tonnage 
in  the  production  of  lead  in  the  State  of  Utah  has  been  very  marked 
under  the  Dinglev  tariff.  In  the  year  1895—1  omit  1894,  because  it 
was  not  a  normal  year — there  were  31,305  tons  of  lead  produced  in 
Utah.  There  has  been  a  pretty  steady  increase  in  the  production^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  each  year,  until  in  the  year  1907,  accord- 
ing to  the  advanced  leaflet  of  the  Geological  Survey,  there  were 
61,699  tons  produced.  The  production  of  this  lead  comes  from  lead 
ore,  copper  lead  ore,  and  lead  zinc  ore.  Then  there  is  a  very  little 
zinc  ore  produced  in  our  State  which  contains  gold  and  silver,  but 
not  enough  to  make  any  appreciable  variations  m  the  computations, 
and  I  have  carried  that  along  with  it.    In  the  year  1906,  upon  which 
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I  have  based  my  figures  because  those  are  more  complete,  we  pro- 
duced 125,342,836  pounds  of  lead  or  164  pounds  of  lead  per  ton  of 
are,  and  this  contamed  68,340  ounces  of  gold  or  0.089  ounces  of  gold 
per  ton.  This  lead  also  carried  with  it  9,406,758  ounces  of  silver,  or 
12^7  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  That  is,  82  per  cent  of  the  silver  pro- 
duced in  Utah  came  from  lead  ores.  Between  26  and  27  per  cent 
of  the  gold  produced  in  the  State  came  from  the  same  source.  The 
average  value  of  the  mfitals  produced  in  lead  ores  in  that  year  from 
this  State  were  as  follows:  Lead,  5.7  cents  per  pound;  gold,  $20.67 
per  ounce;  silver,  67  cents  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  contents  per  ton  was:  Lead,  $9.32;  gold,  $1.84, 
and  silver,  $8.22,  making  a  total  value  of  each  ton  of  lead  ore  pro- 
duced of  $19.38. 

It  cost  the  miner  to  produce  this  ore  as  follows:  Ten  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  of  lead  cost  him  93  cents,  and  5  per  cent 
deduction  from  the  price  of  gold  cost  him  9  cents  per  ton;  5  per 
emt  deduction  from  the  price  of  silver  cost  him  41  cents;  average 
wagon  and  railway  haul  cost  him  $2.50  per  ton ;  sampling,  50  cents  a 
ton ;  smelting,  $8  a  ton,  and  mining,  $3.50  a  ton.  Some  of  those  fig- 
ures are  estimates  of  my  own,  but  they  are  well  within  the  facts  and 
the  sum  total  is  conservative.  The  total  cost,  then,  to  the  miner  was 
(15.93,  and  he  received  $19.38  per  ton,  which  would  leave  an  appar- 
ent profit  of  $3.45  per  ton.  From  this  should  be  taken  at  least  10 
per  cent  for  writing  off  the  property.  A  mine  is  not  like  a  farm. 
The  longer  you  mine  it  the  less  you  have.  The  longer  a  farm  is 
worked  the  better  it  should  be,  and  any  careful  business  man  will 
write  off  at  least  10  per  cent  of  his  mine  each  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  do  you  say  that  a  ton  of  lead  only 
oosts$19? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  A  ton  of  lead  ore.  That  is  the  point  I  spoke  of  awhile 
ago.    I  am  talking  about  lead  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lead  is  there  in  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Eight  per  cent,  on  the  average  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  ton  of  lead  cost  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  Lead  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  about  the  man  wlio 
testified  here  that  it  cost  $50  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  we  take  off,  then,  the  10  per  cent  for  amortization, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  have  $3.10  per  ton  for  each  ton  of 
ore  mined  in  1906,  which  comes  to  the  miner.  But  during  this 
Tear  the  price  of  lead  was  abnormally  high — about  a  cent  and  a  half 
higher  than  it  has  averaged  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  price 
of  lead  to-day  is  4.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1900  it  averaged  o.V.  AVe 
can  not  expect,  on  the  average,  that  lead  will  be  much  more  than  4.3 
per  pound,  even  with  the  present  tariff.  If  we  take  the  difference 
iMtween  the  price  of  lead  in  1906  and  the  price  of  lead  to-day  it 
would  reduce  the  profit  per  ton  on  the  ore  produced  that  year  $2.25 
per  ton — $2.29  to  be  exact. 

There  is  another  thing:  When  this  lead  ore  was  produced  the 
average  value  of  silver  was  67  cents  an  ounce.    To-day  it  is  50  cents, 
less.    That  represents  a  loss  on  each  ton  of  ore,  of  the  same  aver- 
jrahie  as  we  produced  in  1906,  of  $2.09. 

BoNTNQE.  How  much  silver  is  there  in  the  lead  ore? 


mm  va 

Tkr. 
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Mr.  Allen.  12.27  ounces.  So  that  if  these  two  reductions  in  the 
value  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  1906,  or  a  similar  tonnage,  should 
come  at  the  same  time,  it  would  more  than  wipe  out  all  the  profit  that 
was  made  upon  the  766,530  tons  of  lead  ore  produced  in  Utah  in  1906. 
And  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist,  and  the  relative  value  of 
labor  in  Mexico  and  Utah,  the  miners  of  Utah  wish  to  ask  this  com- 
mittee that  the  tariff  on  lead  be  not  interfered  with. 

Now,  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  Mexican  labor.  It  is  sometimes 
called  incompetent.  In  some  branches  it  is  the  most  competent  mining 
labor  in  the  world.  There  is  no  man  who  knows  ore  as  well  as  the 
Mexican.  There  are  no  set  of  men  in  the  world  that  will  sort  ore 
equally  with  the  Mexicans.  They  will  not,  under  their  own  leader- 
ship, do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  American  miner,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  American  bosses,  and  through  the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  American  methods,  the  Mexican  miner  to-day  is 
approaching  nearer  to  the  ability  of  the  American  miner  than  he  did 
ten  years  ago ;  and  his  wages  have  not  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Allen,  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  Mexican 
can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  a  man  of  your  size  or  a  man  of  my 
size,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  AiiLEN.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  your  statement  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  under  xVmeri- 
can  leadership,  and  with  American  machinery  and  appliances,  Mex- 
ican labor  had  approached  the  capacity  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  any  leadersnip  whatever,  or  any  circumstances 
whatever,  a  man  of  the  size  of  the  average  Mexican  never  can  be 
made  to  do  as  much  work  as  men  of  your  size  or  men  of  mine,  can  he? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  take  a  little  Cornishman  and  do  as  much 
work  with  him  as  I  will  with  you  or  fne. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you.  A  man's  physical 
strength  surely  has  something  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  Another  tiling,  the  Mexican  works  from  mine  to  thir- 
teen hours  a  day  and  the  miners  in  the  intermountain  regions  work 
eight  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  understand  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  the  entire  cost  of  mining 
per  ton  was  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  $3.50. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  No:  he  asked  you  for  the  entire  cost  of  mining  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  cost  of  mining  per  ton  in  Utah — the 
labor  cost. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  cost  of  mining  is  $3.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  lead,  in  the  ore — I  mean  the 
rough  ore— cost  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  after  it  is  elevated  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  $3.50  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  vou  have  to  take  that  to  smelt  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  costs  on  the  average,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  $2.50  a 
ton  to  lay  that  down  at  the  smelter — that  is,  wagon  and  freight  haul; 
and  as  a  rule  both  hauls  are  necessary.  Sometimes  the  wagon  haul  is 
overcome  by  tramways  or  some  other  device. 

The  Chairman,  ^^\ni  do  vou  want  with  a  $35  dutv  on  that? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  have  shown  that  if  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
are  correct,  the  miners  of  Utah  in  1906  barely  scraped  through.  I 
have  shown  that  with  the  present  price  of  lead,  which  is  tiie  avera^ 
price  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  profit  of  $3.10  which  we  made  m 
1906  would  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  85  cents  per  ton.  The  miners 
of  Utah  have  not  been  becoming  very  rich  on  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  this  smelter  belong  to,  that  you  sell  to? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  two  lead  smelters  in  Utah  at  present — ^three 
lead  smelters.  One  is  owned  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  and  one  by  the  United  States  Smelting  Company,  and 
one  by — well,  that  is  called  an  independent  smelter,  at  Tintic. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  it  is  called  so.    You  do  not  think  it  is? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  all  independent  of  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  competition  on  the  price  of  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  underbid  or  overbid  each  other? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  have  been  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  done  so? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  year,  ana  last  year,  and  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  get  for  their  product? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  thevget  for  the  lead,  the  big  lead,  in 
sheets,  that  they  manufacture?     What  do  they  get  lor  the  lead? 

Mr.  ^ViXEN.  They  sell  it  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Lead  bullion.    Now  I  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  They  sell  it  in  the  market  at  New  York  at  whatever 
is  the  prevailing  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  to-day? 

Mr.  Allen.  Four  and  three-tenths  was  the  last  quotation  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $86  a  ton. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  sell  it  to  them  at  10  per  cent  oflf.  That  is  the 
reason  I  figured  10  per  cent  oflf  of  the  price  to  show  what  it  cost  the 
miner.  They  pay  us  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  in  the  ore,  and  pay 
the  New  York  quotation 'less  whatever  the  contract  is — $1.25  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  regiilates  that  contract  of  $1.25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  AiZen.  Well,  one  miner  likes  his  contract  drawn  one  way, 
and  another  another.  They  all  get  about  the  same  thing,  but  there 
will  be  variously  worded  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  explain  that  $1.25  a  ton.  That  is 
what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  that  is  freight  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  Mexican  price 

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  $1.25  a  hundred,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  is  the  Mexican  price  for  lead  in  ore 
landed  in  the  Uniied  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  under  the  tariff 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  duty  is  paid,  I  mean. 

Mr.  AujfiN.  Before  the  duty  is  paid,  it  is  usually  about  a  cent  and 
a  half  under  ours.   ^ 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  and  a  half,  what? 
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Mr.  Allen.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  less. 

The  Chairman.  A  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  less  than  yours? 

Mr.  Aluen.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  yours  a  pound? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  at  present  ours  is  4.3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  lead  in  the  ore,  before  it  has  been 
•smelted,  landed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  purchase  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  York  price,  but  the  smelter  man  takes  off  10  per 
<»nt  for  loss  in  smelting,  and  then  he  takes 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  then  pays  for  the  lead  that  is  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  there  are  400  pounds  of  lead  they  pay  for  360 
pounds,  and  then  thej^  make  a  further  reduction  on  the  average,  say, 
of  $1.25  per  100  pounds — one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound— whidi 
covers  at  least  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  silver  is  bought  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Mexican  lead  is  landed  at  the  port,  say, 
:at  1.9  cents  a  pound  ?     Is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  it  costs  them  about  2^  cents  to  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mexican  lead?  Well,  the  government  re- 
ports say  that  it  has  landed  at  1.9,  and  the  duty  is 

Mr.  Allen.  U 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $38  a  ton.  The  duty  is  $35  a  ton, 
for  a  ton  of  lead  in  the  ore 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  the  duty  is  1^  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  If,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  No  ;  it  is  Ih 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right— $30.  That  is  $68  a  ton.  Is  that  a 
good  deal  more  than  yours  cost  you  ?     [A  pause.]     Well,  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Allen,  how  much  silver  do  you  say  there  is  in  a  ton 
of  this  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  average  for  the  year  I  gave  was  12.27  ounces. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  they  had  not  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  been 
25,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  de- 
monetization of  silver. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  plain,  easy  question  to  answer  now. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  would  have  been  129.29,  if  they  had  remonetized  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  never  demonetized  it,  it  would  have  been 
worth  twice  what  you  have  said  here  to-night,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  people  out  there  helped  to  demonetize  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  makes  you 
ship  your  lead  to  New  York?  Is  there  not  any  place  in  America  to 
ship  things  to  except  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv  did  you  keep  counting  it  on  a  New  York  basis, 
then? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  that  is  the  way  we  have  to  settle  for  it.  We 
sell  it  to  the  smelter.  The  smelter  buys  it  on  certain  terms.  Two  of 
the  requirements,  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  that  are  never  varied 
from,  are,  first,  that  there  shall  be  10  per  cent  taken  off,  attributed 
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to  losses  in  the  smelter;  and  the  second  is  that  we  will  pay  a  certain 
amount  off  of  the  price  on  the  day  of  quotation,  which  is  attributed 
to  freight.  The  smelter  gets  the  lead  and  does  what  he  pleases  with 
it.  The  great  selling  agencies  are  in  New  York.  Therefore  it  is  sent 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  smelter  pays  you  what  he  pleases  for  the  ore, 
too.    That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  the  smelters  in  Utah — Utah  is  the  best  smelting 
point  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  owns  it,  Guggenheim? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  own 
one  plant  and  the  United  States  Refining,  Smelting  and  Mining  Com- 
pany own  another  plant,  which  have  been  in  competition  with  each 
other  for  some  three  or  four  years  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  make  lead  in  Utah  nearly  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you?  That  is  one  of  your  diffculties,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  difficulty  with  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  make  lead  nearly  as  cheaply  in  Utah  as 
they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  But  you  can  not  make  all  of  the  lead  that  is  needed  in 
the  United  States  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  need  any 
tariff  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  not  go  into  the  philosophic  question  of  the 
tariff  with  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will,  after  a  while — but  not  to-night.  Can  you  an- 
swer that  question?  It  is  a  plain  question.  I  can  not,  to  save  my 
life,  understand  why  you  gentlemen  can  not  answer  plain  questions 
when  they  are  asked  you.  i  ou  can  not  make  lead  as  cneaply  in  Utah 
as  they  can  in  Missouri,  can  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  not  labor  higher  in  Utah  than  it  is  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  higher? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  is  higher  in  all  the  mountain  States  than  it  is  in 
Missouri.    There  is  less  of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  not  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  to  get  a  ton  of 
lead  in  Utah  as  it  does  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  answer  your  question,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  relative  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  never  investigate  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  been  studying  this  question  of  lead  for 
years? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not.    I  have  been  a  lead  miner. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  studied  it  from  time  to  time  while  you  were 
a  miner? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not  made  any  comparative  study  of  lead  min-  • 
ing  in  A^Iissouri  and  lead  mining  in  the  West,  because  I  was  not  inter- 
ested in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  you  lead  miners  talk  it  over  among  yourselves 
that  they  can  get  lead  out  of  the  ground  cheaper  in  Missouri  than  in 
any  other  place  in  America? 
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Mr.  Allen.  We  know  you  can  get  lead  out  of  the  ground  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  that  is  all  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  AxLBN.  No ;  you  asked  me  for  the  comparative  cost,  and  I  can 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  silver  mines  down  about  Marysville  carry 
enough  lead  to  pay  for  working  them  or  not,  in  Utah?  I  am  partly 
a  Utah  man  myself.    I  have  money  sunk  out  there. 

Mr.  AxLEN.  Marysville  is  gold  country,  with  some  incidental  silver, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  turned  out  to  be  silver,  with  incidental  gold. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  In  the  beginning  it  looked 
like  it  was  a  gold  mine.  Then  the  ore  ran  more  gold  than  silver, 
very  larg^elj^  in  favor  of  the  percentage  of  cold ;  but  the  deeper  down 
they  got  in  it  the  more  silver  developed  and  the  less  gold. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  happens. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  if  the  lead  product  of  a 
silver  mine  in  that  region  will  pay  for  mining  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lead  mme  at  all  at  Marysville. 
It  is  nothing  but  silver  and  gold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Usually  silver  and  lead  are  found  in  combination  out 
in  that  wastem  country,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Usually  the  silver  is  found  if  you  find  lead,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  will  find  lead  if  you  find  silver. 

Air.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  lead  business,  do  you 
^y? 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  about  twenty-three  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  this  particular  company  organized  that  you 
belong  to?     Are  you  the  president  of  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it  organized? 

Mr.  Au^N.  Which  one  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  belong  to  more  than  one,  we  will  take  them  one 
at  a  time,  and  you  name  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  1  am  manager  of  five  different  properties. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  is  invested  in  all  five  properties? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  that  question,  because  I 
have  not  had  the  records.  I  know  there  is  one — ^but  that  is  not  a  lead 
mine.  You  would  not  care  for  that.  You  want  the  lead  mines 
alone.  The  Old  Jordan  lead  mine  is  capitalized,  I  believe,  for 
$1,500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  make  out  of  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  did  not  make  a  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  in  1907? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  better  give  it  away,  then. 
.     Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  keeping  it  for,  if  you  can  not  make 
money  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  we  are  making  money  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 
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Mr.  AiiLEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that.  I  am 
a  servant.  We  made  a  little  profit  last  month,  and  we  will  continue 
to  make  some.  Now,  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Clark,  that  up  to 
about  September  of  this  year  we  were  prospecting  and  developing  the 
mine  ana  getting  ready.  It  is  an  old  mine  which  we  were  redevel- 
oping, and  we  have  now  got  it  in  shape  so  that  it  will  pay  under 
the  basis  of,  say,  4.3  or  4|  cents  per  pound  for  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  lead-minmg  business  the  best  business  in 
Utah? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  copper  mine. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  rather  have  a  gold  mine  that  ran  98  per 
cent  gold,  too,  I  guess.  Well,  that  is  all.  If  you  will  not  tell,  all 
right 

Mr.  Hell.  Are  the  Mexican  ores  silver  and  gold  bearing? 

Mr.  Allen.  Usually  they  are  quite  rich  in  silver.  They  are  some- 
times low  grade  in  silver  and  not  usually  rich  in  gold,  but  carrying 
some. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  they  carried  to  the  smelter  and  smelted  there? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  most  of  them  are  smelted  at  El  Paso,  if 
they  come  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  same  companies  smelt  them  that  smelt  them  in 
Utah,  and  do  they  pay  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  own 
the  El  Paso  plant. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  pay  the  same  price  in  El  Paso  that  thev  pay 
in  Utah? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  that 
one  of  the  men  told  me  in  Mexico  that  there  is  great  complaint  that 
they  do  not  have  as  good  a  smelting  rate  as  we  have  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  said  the  rate  was  $8  a  ton  in  Utah.  Did  you  mean 
a  ton  of  ore  or  a  ton  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  AxLEN.  A  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  said  you  got  160  pounds  of  lead  from  a  ton 
of  ore? 

Mr.  Allen.  On  the  average,  in  1906,  we  got  164  pounds  of  lead 
from  each  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  the  smelting 
companies  charge  $100  a  ton  for  smelting  the  lead  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Iso. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  there  are  only  164  pounds  of  lead  in  a  ton  of  ore. 
and  they  pay  $8  a  ton  for  the  ore,  it  would  make  twelve  and  one-hali 
times  $8,  or  $100,  for  a  ton  of  lead,  or  $96.32,  say,  and  the  smelter 
would  take  all  the  lead  and  part  of  the  silver  and  part  of  the  gold. 

Mjt.  Allen.  I  understand  your  question  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  smelter  does  not  need  any  protection  then,  does  he? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want  the  tariff  removed. 
That  would  protect  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  is  protecting  him  rather  well  now.  He  takes 
all  the  lead  there  is  and  part  of  the  silver  and  part  of  the  gold  for 
the  process  of  smelting. 
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Mr.  Allen.  Well,  that  is  old. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  old.    We  have  known  that  for  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  you  took  the  tariff  off  he  would  still  get  lead 
from  Mexico  and  make  the  same  profit,  and  shut  down  me  lead 
mines  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  point  I  was  making  to  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  Mr.  Hilrs  question  and  your  answer  are  taken  to- 
gether, it  absolutely  makes  you  furnish  that  ore  free  to  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  have  been  paying  him  $4  or  $5  in  addition 
to  the  lead. 

Mr.  Allen.  Xo,  sir.  The  total  value  of  the  ore  is  $19.38.  It  costs 
us  $15.93  to  mine,  transport,  sample,  and  smelt  that  ore.  That  leaves 
us  a  profit,  apparently,  of  $3.45.  Then  deduct  10  per  cent  of  that 
for  replacement  of  the  mine,  and  we  have  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.10 
for  that  year.  I  say  apparent,  because  some  of  my  figures  are  not 
absolute,  but  they  are  within  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  smelter  does  take  all  the  lead 
and  part  of  the  silver  and  gold  just  for  the  process  of  smelting,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  there  is  $9.38  difference,  I  say,  of  lead.  There 
is  $9.32  worth  of  lead  in  each  ton  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  companies  been  running  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  running 

The  Chairman.  Name  one  that  has  been  running  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  Silver  King  and  the  Daily  West  have  been  run- 
ning ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  the  total  pay  roll  for  the  Silver  King 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1906  and  the  total  output  of  the  mines 
from  your  books? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  We  do  not  own 
that  mine.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  get  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  or  do  you  have  any  control  of  any 
mine  whatever,  or  are  you  interested  in  any  mine?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  mine  that  has  been  in  operation  for  ten 
years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  lead  mine. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  oldest  of  them  been  in  opera- 
tion— of  your  lead  mines?  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  con- 
ceal this?     Why  do  you  not  answer  up? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  not  concealing  anything,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  assumed  that  I  am.  I  say  we  have  not  any  property  that  has 
been  running  that  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  longest  time  any  of  your  property 
has  been  running? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee,  we  have  been  prospect- 
ing^ in  our  lead  mine  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  five  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  There  is  only  one  of  them  that  is  a  lead  mine. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  five  or  six  that  you 
were  the  superintendent  of. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  are  not  all  lead  mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  about  lead  mines.  Well,  then^ 
there  is  only  one  lead  mine,  and  that  you  have  been  prospecting  in? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  actual  experience  with  a 
lead  mine? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  gentleman  in  the  room  who  has  had? 

Mr.  BoziER.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  can.  I  have  not  any  further  questions 
to  ask.  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of  a  man  with  some  practical  ex- 
perience. 

(Mr.  Allen  filed  the  following  papers  with  the  committee:) 

The  following  statement  of  facts  pertinent  to  lead  mining  in  Utah 
is  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Mine  Operators'  Association  of  Utah : 

Tonnage  of  lead  ore  mined  hi  Utah  and  reduced  in  the  United  States  by  smelt- 

ing  companies  therein. 

Year.  Tonnage.     Year.  Tonnage. 

1804. 23.190     1901 49.870 

1805 31,305  1  1902. 53,914 

1896. 35,578     1903. 51,129 

1807 40,537  i  1904 56,470 

1808u 39,299     1905. 44,996 

1800 29. 987     1906 56,  260 

1900- 48,044     1907 61,690 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  contents  and  vahie  of  the  lead, 
lead-zinc,  copper-lead-zinc,  and  zinc  ores  are  for  tlie  year  1906,  and 
are  taken  from  "  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  1906,"  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  term  "  lead  ore  "  will  be  used  to  cover  all  these  ores  blecause  the 
tariff  affects  all  and  the  .purely  zinc  ores  are  so  small  in  quantity  that 
their  inclusion  does  not  materially  change  the  result. 

In  1906,  766,530  tons  of  lead  ores  were  mined  in  Utah. 

These  contained  the  following :  125,  342,836  pounds  of  lead,  or  164 
pounds  per  ton  of  ore ;  68,  340  ounces  of  gold,  or  0.089  ounce  per  ton ; 
9,  406,768  ounces  of  silver  or  12.27  ounces  per  ton. 

The  average  values  of  the  metals  for  the  year  were :  Lead,  5.7  cents 
per  pound;  gold,  $20.67  per  ounce;  silver,  67  cents  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  the  contents  per  ton  was:  Lead,  $9.32;  gold,  $1.84; 
silver,  $8.22 ;  total,  $19.38  per  ton. 

It  cost  the  miner  to  produce  this  ore  as  follows : 

10  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  lead $0. 03 

6  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  gold .  00 

5  per  cent  deduction  from  price  of  silver .41 

Wagon  and  railway  haal 2.50 

Sampling .50 

Smelting 8.00 

Mining 3. 60 

Total 15.03 
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This  leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.45  per  ton.  From  this  should 
be  taken  at  least  10  per  cent  for  writing  off  the  capital  invested.  This 
leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $3.10  per  ton. 

During  tnis  particular  year  the  price  of  lead  was  abnormally  high. 
The  price  of  lead  to-day  is  4.3  cents  per  poimd  and  is  near  its  normal 
price,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  six  years  previous  to  1906. 
Therefore  the  lead  miner  would  have  received  about  $2.25  per  ton 
less  for  his  lead  in  1906  had  it  been  a  normal  year. 

Silver  is  now  17  cents  per  ounce  cheaper  than  it  averaged  during 
1906.  This  would  represent  a  loss  of  about  $2.09  per  ton  on  the  ore 
of  1906. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  any  reduction  in  the  lead  schedule 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  producers  in  Utah. 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey^  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States^  years  1890  to 
1906^  and  from  chart  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  InteHor, 
United  States  Geological  Svrvey.for  the  years  1898  to  1907^  inclu- 
sive, under  direction  of  Edward  W,  Parker,  statistician  in  charge 
of  mineral  resources,  and  from  hureau  of  statistics.  State  of  Utah^ 
and  from  market  quotations,  as  per  Engineeriny  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, New  York  Ctty, 

CHIEF  SOURCES,  RANK,  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  liEAD  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATS8, 

YEAR   1907. 

Total  production,  365,166  short  tons,  divided  as  follows: 


Rank. 

Percent- 
age. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Maho _ 

Missouri _ 

First 

Second — 

Third 

Fourth—. 

88.7 
81.9 
16.2 
14.6 
8.7 

123,061 

116,488 

60,167 

62,049 

18,6U 

|18,0C4,4«0 
12.847,7a 

Utah 

Colorado 

6,270.680 
5,612.601 

MlflC6llan6oufl.                                       -                 -_    -. 

1.4S2,iai 

TotaL 

100.0 

806,106 

•88.707,SW 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  the  year  1907,  $106.50  per 
short  ton,  5.325  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  the  year  1907,  £19.034  per  long  ton, 
on  basis  exchange,  $4.84;  $82.26  per  short  ton,  4.113  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  first  nine  months  of  1908, 
$83.35  per  short  ton,  4.167  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  the  same  period  was  £13.467  per  long 
ton,  $58.20  per  short  ton,  2.91  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead,  New  York,  4.3  cents  per  pound ;  present  price 
lead,  London,  equals  2.9  cents  per  pound  (£13  8s.  9d.=£13.437  at 
$4.84). 

Average  price  lead,  1890-1892,  in  New  York,  4.252  cents  per  pound ; 
average  price  lead,  1894-1897,  in  New  York,  3.207  cents  per  pound 
{1893  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic) ;  average  price  lead,  1898-1907, 
in  New  York,  4.595  cents  per  pound. 
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Lead  imports  into  United  States,  yeari  1890-1892,  inclusive. 


OiB  and  droflt , 

Plffi  and  ban 

Sheets,  pipe,  and  shot 

Not  otherwise  spedfled — 


Total 


Pounds. 


106,007,C34 

24,278,6(» 

515,974 


Value. 


$2,902,248 

808,806 

24,204 

8,808 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


CenU. 
2.738 
8.881 
4.60 


•180,802,174       8,789,068 


•  65,401  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1890-1892,  inclusive. 

Manofoctares  of  lead $509,292 

Plga;  bars,  and  old  lead None. 

Lead  imports  into  the  United  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 
[Year  1893  abnormal  because  of  panic] 


Pounds. 

• 

Value. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Ovvand  drofls---  — *  --—    -    -  - -  -    --..- t,^-. 

146,987,389 

175,821,746 

868,969 

$2,291,606 

3,453,538 

14,940 

2,970 

CenU. 
1.66 

PIfS  and  bars — 

Sheets,  pipe,  and  shot. 

Kot  otherwise  spedfled.          .- 

1.97 
4.14 

TotaL ^ -. 

•322,623,124 

5.768,189 

«  161.812  tons. 
Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 

llannlactures  of  lead $995, 995 

PIga,  bars,  and  old  lead 757,546 

Total 1,  753,  541 

Lead  imports  into  United  States,  years  1898-1906,  inclusive. 
[1907  statistics  not  available.] 


Pounds. 

21,226.281 
86,076.546 
1,172,464 

Value. 

$4,253,168 

2,506.246 

50,086 

28.815 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Ore  and  dross 

Fta  and  bars - 

fliieetB.  nine,  and  shot _ 

Cents. 
2.001 
8.062 
4.267 

Hot  otherwise  spedfled- 

T<rtal-. -    . 

•107,474.281 

6,928.260 

•53,737  tons. 
Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  JS98-1906,  incluHlvr. 

Mannftictares  of  lead $4,197,223 

PtgB,  bare,  and  old  lead 623,166 


Total 4.820. 
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Sources  and  quantities  of  imports  of  lead,  year  1906, 


Pounds. 


Tot^      I     Tom. 
pounds.         ^   ' 


islm.ml       i'M 


Beflned  pig  lead:  ■ 

United  Kingdom ;     9,852.760 

Germany... '     2,006,809 

Other  European  countries 8,020,813 

Ore  and  base  bullion: 

Britlah  North  America .;    18,614,244 

Mexico I  138,512,526   

South  America 815,286  l  15£,842,085  j         78,171 

Miscellaneous  other  countries ' !        147,462  |  W 

Total - I  168,268.839  84,184 

Of  the  above  69,789,418  pounds  (84,886  tons)  was  Imported  and  entered  for  consumption.  TsliMd 
at  $1,738,296. 

Summary  of  general  statistics y  lead  industry,  year  1906. 

(In  short  tons.) 

Production  (350,153  tons,  at  $114  per  ton) $39,917,442 

Imports  entered  for  consumption  (34.895  tons) 1,738,296 

41.655,738 
Exports  deducted 775,776 

Net  value  for  year 40.870,962 

The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  production  and  first  in  the 
consumption  of  lead,  producing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consuming  37  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  mines  of  Spain,  England,  and  Gennany  furnish  the  bulk  of 
European  product  of  lead. 

Average  prices  of  lead  and  silver  1890  to  present. 


Lead  per 
pound. 


Silver  pff 
ounce. 


Genu.  Cents. 

1890-1892  • _ J           4.268  ».7l 

1894-1897 _ J           8.207  !  MlJ 

1898-1907 4.686  |  «" 

1906  (first  nine  months) _ 4.167  5S.8J 

Present  prtoe 4.800  48.87 

•  1803  was  an  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic. 

Utah's  lead  production,  1907,  59,167  tons;  Utah's  silver  production, 
1907,  11,925,480  ounces. 

Repeal  of  tariff  coupled  with  present  low  price  of  silver  will  mean 
loss  to  the  State  of —  j 

Lead,  60,000  tons  yearly,  at  $30  per  ton *^»^'5SJ 

Silver,  12,000,000  ounces,  at  14  cents  per  ounce 1,680,000 

Total 3,480,000 

A  complete  shut  down  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  State  of — 

60.000  tons  lead  yearly,  at  $86  per  ton $6,160,000 

12,000,000  ounces  silver,  at  50  cents  per  ounce ^'^^'?8S 

100,(K)0  ounces  gold,  at  $20  per  ounce 2,OaO;W0 

32,000,000  pounds  copper,  at  13  cents  per  pound 1,560,000 

Total 14,720,000 
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and  would  throw  out  of  employment  10,000  men  directly  engaged  in 
the  lead  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  industry,  earning  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  $1,000  each,  or  $10,000,000,  and  men  in  allied  employ- 
ments, such  as  railroads,  agriculture,  merchandise,  assaying,  sampling, 
and  coal  mining,  earning  an  average  yearly  wage  of  $1,200  each,  or 
$12,000,000. 

Mexico  produces  yearly  base  bullion  amounting  in  1906  to  89,497 
metric  tons,  80,000  snort  tons,  and  annually  exports  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
smelter  about  150,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  16  per  cent  lead,  pro- 
ducing 22,500  short  tons  of  lead  metal. 

Mexican  investments  in  mines  by  American  capital  is  upward  of 
$100,000,000. 

The  following  statement  of  wages  of  mine  workers  in  Mexico  is 
taken  from  House  document,  volume  66,  Tariff  Hearings,  volume  1, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  sespion,  1896-97. 


Mexican  money. 

United  States 
money. 

HAMi»r  ninnffli)  And  pump  men... ,.        ..  ...  .^  ..    .  .... 

$0.75  to  $1.00 

1.2'>to   1.60 

1.25  to   2.00 

.60 

$O.S7itO$0.50 
.62i  to     .75 
.621  to   1.00 

Goinmon  mine  labor 

.» 

Wages  have  not  increased,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  following  statement  is  made 
on  page  404  of  Document  145,  part  5,  issued  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  m  1904: 

But  It  Is  true  that  with  the  great  mass  of  Mexican  laborers  there  has  beeu 
but  little.  If  any,  change  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  wages  paid  mine  labor  in  the 
intermountain  States  of  the  United  States :  Shaft  men,  $4  to  $5  per 
day;  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  $4  to  $5  per  day;  engineers,  $3.50 
to  $5  per  day;  miners,  $2.75  to  $4  per  day;  laborers,  $2.50  to  $3 
per  day. 

Mine  labor  in  Spain  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  labor 
in  Mexico. 

Many  lead  mines  in  Mexico  now  closed  could  be  reopened  with  a 
market  for  base  bullion. 

Mexican  lead  can  be  put  into  the  United  States  for  2^  cents  per 
pound,  which  price  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  American  miner 
having  the  present  low  price  of  silver  (about  50  cents)  to  contend 
with. 

Where  formerly  lead  was  considered  a  by-product,  it  is  now  the 
primary  metal  mmed  for  in  Utah,  with  silver  as  the  by-product. 

STATEKEJrr  OF  MB.  EDWABD  A.  BOZIEB,  OF  FABMINOTON,  MO. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
pear under  this  paragraph  181  in  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of 
southeastern  Missouri.  That  industry  is  at  least  the  second  largest 
natural  resource  within  the  State  of  Missouri.  Now  this  committee, 
I  see,  is  undertaking  to  get  at  some  of  the  facts  of  the  lead-mining 
business. 

The  CHAnsMAK.  We  would  like  to  get  at  all  of  them. 
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Mr.  BoziER.  I  will  try  to  ^ve  all  of  them  within  my  power.  We 
will  start  out  with  this  proposition :  That  the  entire  production  of  the 
world  in  lead  in  metric  tons  is  950,000  metric  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  reduce  that  to  United  States? 

Mr.  BoziER.  I  can  do  it  roughly.  That  would  amount  to  1,045,000 
short  tons.    The  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907 — and  this 

Production  that  1  refer  to  is  of  1907 — ^was  a  little  over  350,000,  per- 
aps  366,000,  short  tons,  some  of  the  statistics  differing  a  little  as  to 
the  amounts. 

Now,  southeast  Missouri  in  1907  produced  108,600  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  produced  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  past  year;  and  that  is  substantially  the  per- 
centage produced  by  the  United  States  in  the  ten  previous  years. 
Southeast  Missouri  produced  30  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the 
United  States.  So  1  feel  that  the  peoi)le  of  my  section  of  the  State 
are  entitled  to  at  least  reasonable  consideration  of  their  interests  in 
this  matter. 

To  begin  with,  the  ore  in  southeast  Missouri  is  solely  a  lead  propo- 
sition. We  have  no  by-products  in  the  manufacture  and  mining  of 
lead.  It  is  simply  lead  and  nothing  else.  The  lead  in  that  section  is 
found  originally  in  the  form  of  galena,  near  the  surface.  That  has 
existed  in  perhaps  five  or  six  of  the  counties  adjoining  St.  Francois 
County,  which  is  now  the  center  of  the  lead-mining  district  in 
southeast  Missouri.  But  these  surface  minings  have  always  amounted 
to  only  a  very  small  portion,  and  during  the  last  few  years  surface 
mining  in  galena  ore  nas  not  exceeded  4,000  or  5,000  tons.  Substan- 
tially the  product  of  my  section  of  the  State  is  what  is  called  dis- 
seminated lead  ore.  It  is  not  found  on  the  surface,  but  is  f oimd  in- 
variably in  deep  mining.    The  shafts  average  from  325  to  575  feet. 

To  start  with,  that  disseminated  ore  is  found  associated  with  lime 
rock,  and  the  percentage  has  uniformly  been  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of 
lead  product  out  of  that  disseminated  rock.  I  may  say,  taking  the 
general  average  of  the  district  for  many  years,  that  not  exceeding  6 
per  cent  of  metallic  contents  have  ever  been  mined  and  smelted  from 
the  ore  that  was  handled.  In  other  words,  we  start  out  with  this 
proposition,  that  for  every  ton  of  ore  that  is  mined  from  300  to  575 
feet  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  have  extracted  about  100  pounds  of 
lead. 

I  beg  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  particularly,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  he  is  laboring  under  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
duty  upon  lead  and  lead  ore,  to  this  fact.  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
lead  ore  and  pig  lead.  The  duty,  as  provided  by  the  Dingley  bill*  is 
not  $30  a  ton  on  lead  ore.  It  is  1^  cents  a  pound  upon  the  lead  con- 
tents in  the  ore.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  BoziER.  But  not  in  the  figures  that  you  ^ave. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  $30  a  ton  on  the  lead  m  the  ore. 

Mr.  RoziER.  You  had  a  figure  here  of  $69  duty  on  a  ton  of  ore- 


The  Chairman.  There  is  no  mistake  about  what  the  duties  are. 

Mr.  KoziER.  In  the  ore  we  handle  (our  5  per  cent  ore)^  if  we  are 
meeting  competition  from  Mexico,  it  would  mean  that  the  Mexican 
ore  would  pay  $1.50  duty — ^not  $30.  The  ore  we  produce  would  simply 
be  protected  by  $1.50  a  ton. 
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Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  matter  of  ore  that  is  dis- 
seminated. It  must  be  first  min^  by  expensive  shafts.  Most  of  the 
mines  there  are  accompanied  by  large  amounts  of  water,  requiring 
the  installation  of  quite  expensive  pumping  machinery.  In  some 
cases  6,000  gallons  a  minute  are  required  to  be  pumped  out  of  one 
shaft  in  order  to  keep  the  mine  unwatered. 

The  ore  is  first  mmed  and  broken  out  of  a  drift,  and  thereafter 
hauled  by  approved  machinery  to  a  hoisting  apparatus.  It  is  hoisted, 
and  there  put  into  a  concentrating  mill  buflt  upon  the  grounds.  The 
ore  first  passes  through  crushers,  where  it  is  crushed  or  broken.  It 
thereafter  passes  into  steel  rolls,  where  it  is  broken  up  into  smaller 
particles.  Following  that  it  passes  over  jigs  and  over  tables,  and  with 
the  aid  of  water,  by  the  process  of- gravity,  the  lead  contents  are 
separated  from  the  lime  rock.  Following  that  process  Ihis  concentrate 
must  be  either  calcined  or  roasted  by  a  separate  process.  That  con- 
centrating process  makes  the  ore  about  40  per  cent  of  metallic  contents. 
The  calcining  or  roasting  of  it  makes  about  a  60  per  cent  mass.  .  Then 
this  must  Jt)e  smelted  by  either  the  reverberatory  or  some  form  of  open- 
hearth  furnace.  The  committee  will  see  that  with  the  number  of 
processes  I  have  indicated,  and  with  the  table  of  wages  paid  in  St. 
Francois  County  and  the  adjoining  counties,  the  labor  cost  of  wages 
paid  by  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  labor  cost  in  Mexico, 
would  more  than  equal  a  difference  of  $1.50  against  the  United  States, 

I  anticipate  that  some  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  going  to  ask  me 
for  precise  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  mining  of  a  ton  of  ore.  That  is  a 
complicated  problem.  I  will,  in  a  generalway,  indicate  the  character 
of  mining  in  my  section.  The  mining  done  there  can  not  be  done  on 
a  cheap  scale.  It  is  an  e2q)ensive  district.  It  requires  the  investment 
in  every  case  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  up  to  $3,000,000, 
$4,000,()00,  or  $5,000,000  to  operate  a  mine  with  this  low-grade  ore. 
To  start  with,  the  person  who  is  intending  to  operate  a  mine  there 
must  have  a  large  body  of  land,  because  the  ore  is  found  somewhat  in 
blanket  form,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  exhaust  an  acre  of  ffround. 
Therefore  the  intending  miner  must  have  a  sufficient  body  of  land  to 
warrant  the  building  of  expensive  machinery.  In  the  next  place,  the 
shaft  must  be  of  sSicient  size,  and  must  be  equipped  with  all  the 
best  forms  of  energy  that  can  be  applied  in  order  to  economically 
handle  it.  The  mines  are  worked  with  compressed-air  drills.  The 
drifts  are  equipped  with  railways,  with  cars  pulled  by  compressed- 
air  locomotives.  The  hoisting  shafts  are  all  equipped  with  electricity. 
The  concentrating  mills  that  I  speak  of  have  a  large  capacity,  and 
the  history  of  the  district  is  that  no  plant  has  succeeded  that  has  not 
been  able  to  treat  at  least  1,000  tons  of  ore  every  twenty- four  hours. 

Now.  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  think  that  I  have  fairly  indi- 
cated to  you  the  general  average  of  the  mining  in  my  section  of  the 
State  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  there,  and  the  necessity  of 
large  outlays  of  money  and  large  outlay  for  prospecting.  I  had 
almost  omitted  the  matter  of  prospecting.  Of  course  the  ore  is  found 
not  less  than  300  feet  under  the  ground.  The  district  will  not  permit 
the  hunting  of  that  ore  by  drifts.  The  method  of  locating  the  ore  is 
with  diamond  drills  from  the  surface,  so  that  each  mine  owner  has  to 
continually  keep  at  work  a  corps  of  men  using  diamond  drills,  pros- 
pecting the  ground  ahead  of  him. 
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In  a  general  way  I  will  speak  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  district. 
The  cost  of  labor  in  our  district  has  been  a  progressive  price.  We 
have  found  that  with  each  year  the  price  of  labor  to  the  mine  owners 
has  increased.  I  have  a  table  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  worry  this  committee  now  by  going  at  too 
great  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  figures  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
But  I  have  a  table,  beginning  in  1870,  which  gives  the  price  paid  to 
the  workmen  in  these  mines.  It  does  not  only  do  that,  but  it  shows 
the  production  of  the  United  States  in  short  tons.  It  shows  the  con- 
sumption in  short  tons,  the  New  York  price,  the  London  price,  and, 
as  I  said,  the  wages  of  the  two  classes  oi  miners  used  there  from  1870 
down  to  1907.  Incidentally,  it  also  shows  the  change  of  duties  dur- 
ing the  varying  times. 

Now,  addressing  myself  to  just  one  proposition  here,  I  indicate  that, 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  Act,  August  27,  1894,  the  price 
paid  labor  in  our  district  for  drillers  was  $1.25,  which  was  the  aver- 
age price  in  the  years  1895  and  1896 ;  and  the  back  hands  were  paid 
from  90  cents  to  $1  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  That  price  gradually 
advanced  until  in  1907  the  drill  men  were  paid  $2.75  and  the  ba(i: 
hands  $1.95 — ^not  for  a  ten-hour  day,  but  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
showing  there  a  raise  in  wages  of  approximately  100  per  cent — ^a  littie 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  back  hands  and  almost  100 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  drillers.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  we 
meet  there.  So  it  shows  that  our  district  is  not  in  condition  to  have 
an  industry  which  has  been  built  up  at  so  large  an  outlay  of  capital 
and  in  the  development  of  which  so  much  time  has  been  spent,  wiped 
off  without  any  consideration  for  the  wants  or  wishes  of  our  p>eople. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  trouble 
of  hearing  all  of  the  general  remarks  I  had  intended  to  make,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  that  have  come  before  the  committee 
to-night  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  seems 
to  have  arisen;  that  is  as  to  the  importations  and  the  exportations 
of  lead  from  the  United  States.  I  think  Mr.  Payne  read  some  figures 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  exports  of  the  United  Stat<3S 
were  some  80,000  tons.  We  have  a  provision  of  the  law  by  which  the 
smelters  of 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Eightj^  million  tons. 

Mr.  RoziER.  No ;  I  think  he  said  80,000  tons. 

Mr.  DALZEiiL.  These  are  the  figures  that  are  given  out  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Air.  KoziER.  I  am  not  disputing  that  those  figures  were  given. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  official  figures. 

Mr.  RoziER.  But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dirigley  Act  those  smelters  of  the  West  who  were  interested  in 

fetting  wet  ores  for  smelting  purposes  were  permitted  to  import 
fexican  ore  and  to  reexport  that  ore  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent, 
giving  bond  in  the  meantime  that  they  would  so  reexport  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  the  domestic  lead  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  there  was  only  55  tons  exported.  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
figures  will  demonstrate  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  provision  of  the  law  very  well. 

Mr.  RoziER.  But  the  exporting 

The  Chairman.  It  refers  to  ore  smelted  in  bond. 
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Mr.  Bozi£R.  But  the  export  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  ore 
that  was  imported  in  bond  for  smelting  purposes  and  reexported ;  so 
that  of  the  domestic  lead  only  55  tons  were  exported,  and  m  thie  two 
or  three  previous  years  not  exceeding  100  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  pay  duty  on  that  when  it  is  in  bond 
at  all,  so  that  that  does  not  enter  at  all  into  this  report  of  lead  that 
pays  a  duty. 

Mr.  KoziER.  No;  but  the  statistics  show  that  in  the  smelting  of 
that  ore  they  are  able  to  save  97  per  cent  of  its  lead  contents  and 
retain  for  their  own  benefit,  free  of  duty,  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
importation ;  so  that  in  reality  their  importation  of  lead-bearing  ores 
has  permitted  them  to  retain  something  like  11,000  to  12,000  tons 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign  ore,  upon  which  no  duty  has  been 
paid.  So  I  say  that  that  is  a  point  that  emphasizes  that  the  United 
States  is  not  an  exporter  of  lead,  nor,  in  reality,  is  it  a  very  large  im- 
porter of  lead.  Up  to  the  year  1907  the  United  States  consumed  all 
of  its  production,  and  in  the  year  1907  there  was  a  shortage  of  con- 
sumption of  about  50,000  tons;  and  that  is  represented  by  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1907 — 50,000  tons,  stock  on  hand. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  some  few  words  about  southeast  Missouri 
and  this  lead  business.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee to  St.  Francois  County  especially.  That  is  substantially  the 
center  of  the  lead  industry  in  southeast  Missouri,  because  it  produces 
92  per  cent  of  the  lead  that  is  produced  in  southeast  Missouri.  It  is 
produced  substantially  in  a  district  about  18  miles  long  by  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  all  being  in  that  district.  If  the  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  the  names  of  the  lead  companies,  I  can  give 
the  names.  We  have  lead  companies  having  in  excess  of  $20,000,000 
capital.  We  have  five  or  six  wnat  may  be  called  cities,  built  up  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  these  companies.  We 
have  the  city  of  Bonne  Terre,  with  a  population  of  8,000 ;  Flat  River, 
with  a  population  of  6,000 ;  Elvins,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000 ; 
Desloge,  with  a  population  of  3,000 ;  Doe  Run,  with  a  population  of 
2,500;  Leadwooa,  with  a  population  of  3,000  people;  Esther,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,200;  and  St.  Francois,  immediately  joining, 
with  about  1,500  people. 

I  say  to  this  committee  that  those  six  or  seven  places  that  I  have 
just  named  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  this  lead  industry,  and 
to  strike  down  the  lead  industry  would  mean  that  every  one  of  these 
places  would  have  to  be  abandoned  for  all  purposes,  because  the  land 
on  which  these  mines  are  located  is  hardly  worth  cultivating  for 
agricultural  purposes.  There  they  are  employing  about  t>,500  miners, 
receiving,  as  I  have  indicated,  wages  ranging  from  $2.25  for  ordi- 
nary miners  to  about  $1.70  for  the  laborers. 

'the  Chairman.  Did  you  state  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  may  say  that  I  have,  in  part.  This  was  something 
I  was  most  anxious  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  suggest  that  because  there  is  another  gen- 
tleman here  who  wants  to  be  heard  to-night,  who  claims  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  illness;  and  I  thought  of  requesting  him  to  come  here  to 
a  future  hearing,  as  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  consent  to  do  so. 
If  he  can  do  that,  we  can  go  on  and  hear  you  out.  Is  Mr.  Lissberger 
here? 

Mr.  Lissberger.  Will  you  have  a  hearing  to-morrow,  Mr.  Payne  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  come  here,  say,  about 
the  8th  or  9th  of  December? 

Mr.  LissBEROER.  I  could  hardly  promise  that,  Mr.  Payne.  I  have 
ffiven  up  practically  all  of  this  week  in  order  to  be  here,  and  I  really 
left  a  sick  oed  to  come  down.    I  will  not  take  very  long  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  After  this  gentleman  gets  throu^,  then,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  you  until  a  quarter  of  12  o'clock,  and  I  think  then,  in 
mercy  to  ourselves,  we  will  adjourn. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  May  I  suggest  making  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning?     I  will  only  take  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  make  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
The  day  is  more  than  full  and  we  can  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  notified  to  come  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  but  a  moment  or  two 
longer,  and  I  only  do  that  to  make  one  additional  point.  That  is 
upon  the  idea  that  the  people  of  my  county  have  somewhat  of  a  vested 
interest  in  the  duty  which  has  permitted  the  present  developments 
I  make  that,  perhaps,  as  a  rather  bold  and  original  suggestion.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  people  have  invested  their  money  upon 
the  faith  of  existing  legislation,  and  the  party  that  has  enacted  that 
legislation  is  returned  to  power,  we  are  entitled  to  at  least  feel  that 
we  have  a  substantial  vested  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  and  allege  any 
implied  contract.    There  is  none. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Every  Congress  is  perfectly  free. 

Mr.  RozEER.  Absolutely. 

Tha  Chairman.  But  this  committee  does  not  propose,  knowingly, 
to  strike  down  an  industry  for  the  lack  of  a  fair  protective  tariff.  At 
the  same  time  I  will  say  (speaking  for  myself)  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  continue  this  duty  upon  lead  until  we  are  satisfied  that  it  ia 
a  necessary  protective  duty.  And  I  think  it  would  throw  light  upon 
that  subject  if  you  could  furnish  figures  showing  the  cost  per  pound 
of  mining  there  in  your  district.  You  say  it  is  difficult.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  with  proper  bookkeeping, 
in  showing  the  number  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  and  the 
wages  paid  out  during  the  same  period.  That  is  an  easy  proposition, 
or  should  be,  in  a  well-conducted  company.  We  would  like,  also, 
definite  information  as  to  the  cost  per  ton  (and  I  would  rather  say 
"  lead  in  the  ore  "  than  "  ore,"  because  there  are  different  qualities; 
they  are  different  propositions)  of  mining  in  Mexico.  Those  two 
propositions  are  something  that  we  want  clear  and  definite  informa- 
tion upon. 

Mr.  KoziER.  The  suggestion  that  I  make  to  the  committee  is  this: 
Representing  as  I  do  here  some  six  or  seven  different  mines,  there 
may  be  a  dinerence  in  the  results  in  each  mine.  One  mine  may  for  a 
time  produce  ore  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost  as  compared  to  what  it 
would  do  at  another  time. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  from  half  a  dozen  mines — average 
mines. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yev«%  I  will  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  costs  in  the 
St.  Francois  district  about  3^  to  3.6  cents  a  poimd  to  produce  pig 
lead.  Most  of  the  companies  mine  the  ore  and  produce  the  lead  into 
pigs.    That  is  about  the  cost. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  furnish  that  information  we  will 
attempt  to  get  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  bound  to  get  it  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  that  is  all  right;  but  of  course  in  the  limited 
time  that  we  had  notice  of  this  hearing  it  was  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  propose  that  these  hearings  on  lead  shall 
be  closed  to-ni^ht.  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  day  hereafter 
when  we  can  give  it  an  adequate  hearing,  because  it  is  a  large  and 
Important  industry  and  should  have  a  lair  hearing.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  past  two  days  have  been  overcrowded  on  the  lead 
schedule,  but  we  can  not  work  any  longer  than  12  o'clock  at  night. 
Human  strength  will  not  endure  it. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  here  as  long  to-morrow  night;  and  it 
i.s  wearisome  to  the  flesh. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Colonel,  if  you  will  put  all  the  facts  in  your  brief, 
while  you  may  be  very  much  surprised  to  know  it,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  committee  will  read  these  hearings.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
just  what  we  hear  here. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  file  my  brief,  then.  I  have  some  very  accurate 
data  here,  the  preparation  of  which  involved  considerable  labor.  As 
I  say,  it  is  uttely  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  exact  cost.  I  have 
g^ven  you  the  approximate  cost  of  the  production  of  lead  in  the  pig. 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  a  fair,  honest  effort,  and  do  the  best 
you  can  at  it. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  recent  work 
entitled  "  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,"  by  In^Us,  the  editor 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  published  m  the  last  two 
months.  I  will  say  that  practically  all  of  the  data  that  I  have  sub- 
stantially conforms  to  his;  or  rather,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  the 
notes  that  he  appends  to  his  estimates  on  the  production  of  lead  in 
southeast  Missouri,  and  puts  it  at  3^  to  3.6  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  please  add  that  to  your  brief.  If  we 
conclude  that  we  need  any  more  information,  we  may  ask  you  to 
oome  here  from  Missouri  again. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  I  am  interested  in  this 
matter. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Rozier  is  as  follows :) 

Brief  on  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri, 

Appearing  in  behalf  of  an  interest  that  is  the  next  largest  in  the 
ppoauctive  resources  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  it  may  at  once  be 

i>remised  that  to  properly  imderstand  the  relative  importance  of  the 
ead  industries  oi  Missouri  that  one  must  consider  the  total  produc- 
tion of  leads  throughout  the  world  and  the  portions  produced  by  the 
various  countries. 

The  lead  production  of  the  entire  world  for  the  year  1907  was 
946,910  metric  tons.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  produced 
317,568  metric  tons  or  350,130  short  tons.  The  production  of  Mis- 
souri in  1907  was  126,343  short  tons,  and  of  this  amount  southeastern 
Mi^ouri  produced  108,510  short  tons  and  St.  Francois  County,  the 
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largest  individual  producer  within  the  State  of  Missouri  and,  in  fact, 
the  largest  producing  district  in  the  world,  produced  97,600  short 
^ons. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1907, 
AS  estimated  by  the  mining  industry  for  1907,  was  330,738  diort 
tons,  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  about  60,000  tons. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1907,  as  well  as  a  similar  production 
for  former  years,  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  lead  produced  by  the 
whole  world,  and  southeastern  Missouri  produced  30  per  cent  of  the 
►"entire  product  of  the  United  States.  From  figures  compiled  by  the 
Metalurgische  Gesellschaft.  of  Holland,  the  a<3cnowledged  authority 
on  the  metals  of  the  world,  Spain  is  noted  as  the  second  country  in 
the  production  of  lead,  Germany  third,  Australia  fourth,  and  Mexico 
fifth.  It  will  be  especially  noted  from  the  figures  compiled  by  these 
people  that  Spain,  Australia,  and  Mexico  export  their  entire  product. 
Consecjuently  this  amount  of  lead  must  always  be  reckoned  as  the  dis- 
tributing factor  in  the  event  that  the  United  States  by  a  reduction  of 
its  tarifT opens  a  market  to  these  coimtriea 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  appearing  before  this  committee  in 
^behalf  of  producers  of  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  in  any  way  touching  upon  the  refined  product  or 
.any  of  the  ultimate  products  of  pig  lead. 

Lead  ore  and  pig  lead  are  in  the  nature  of  raw  material  and  pos- 
sess little  immediate  value  for  use  by  actual  consumers  until  manu- 
factured. The  chief  manufactures  from  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  value  are  white  lead,  shot,  pipe  lead,  sheet 
lead,  and  alloy  for  type  metal,  Babbitt  metal,  solder,  organ-pipe 
composition,  and  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  litharge 
and  red  lead. 

The  manifest  uses  of  these  manufactures  are  apparent  in  all  prod- 
ucts of  industry,  paint  being  an  absolute  essential  for  all  forms  of 
manufacture  and  for  use  in  Dusiness  houses  and  residences.    Its  use 
in  the  printing  trade  with  all  its  ramifications,  the  use  in  machin- 
•ery  ana  all  repairs  thereof,  its  use  for  telephone  and  electric  cables 
iand  for  the  inclosing  of  wire  in  all  conduits,  its  use  in  plumbing 
and  in  all  laboratories,  and  last  but  not  least,  its  great  value  in  times 
•of  war,  when  our  country  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  its  own 
:  available  output.    The  price  to  which  lead  advanced  m  1812  was 
11.16  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1864,  7.10  cents  per  pound. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  southeastern 
Missouri  produces  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 
pig  lead  of  the  United  States,  and,  unlike  any  other  large  producing 
districts,  the  same  is  produced  from  ore  only  available  for  lead  and 
with  no  by-product.  I  should,  however,  here  note  that  the  North 
American  Lead  Company  and  Mine  la  Motte,  of  Madison  County, 
do  find  some  cobalt  and  nickel  in  small  proportions  and  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  devising  effective  machinery  and  appliances  to 
develop  an  infant  industry  m  the  United  States  in  these  two  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  in  considering  the  importance  of  a  tariff  upon 
lead  ore  and  pig  lead,  the  fact  that  a  district  producing  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to 
handle  the  ore  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  taking  out  of  it  the 
lead  therein  and  that  all  the  labor  and  expense  attendant  upon  the 
discovery  and  mining  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  must  be 
entirely  borne  by  the  lead  product  therein. 
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I  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to- discuss  the  relative  cost  of  the  pi^o- . 
duction  of  the  argentiferous  ores  of  the  far  West,  nor  the  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  the  miners  and  producers  thereof  from  the  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  or  other  by-products  found  therein.  Statistics  upon 
this  subject  show  that  in  many  cases  the  entire  output  of  lead  accrues 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  mining  of  silver  or  copper  ore.  My  purpose 
before  this  committee  is  to  draw  its  attention  to  conditions  incident 
to  the  mining  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  and  more  particularly 
in  St.  Francois  County. 

The  lead  ore  of  southeastern  Missouri  is  found  either  in  the  form 
of  galena  at  or  near  the  surface  or  in  a  disseminated  form  in  con- 
junction with  lime  rock  and  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 
The  entire  output  of  the  galena  ore  mined  in  southeastern  Missouri 
will  not  reach  4  per  cent  of  the  production  of  that  district,  and  is 
obtained  in  Washington,  Perry,  Jefferson,  and  Crawford  counties  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  but  the  relative  importance  of  this  industry 
is  not  great. 

The  disseminated  lead  ore  is  a  low-grade  ore  ranging  from  4  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  safi  to  state  that  practically  the 
entire  output  of  southeastern  Missouri  may  be  called  a  5  per  cent  ore 
considerea  on  a  metallic  basis.  This  ore  is  found  at  depths  of  not 
less  than  300  feet  up  to  575  feet.  It  must  therefore  be  apparent  that 
the  ore  of  St.  Francois  County  can  at  best  produce  only  about  100 
pounds  of  pig  lead  to  each  ton  of  ore  mined,  and  this  100  pounds  of 
pig  lead  at  the  present  average  market  price  for  1908  of  $4.35  per 
hundred  would  only  produce  $4.35  gross. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ore  is  found  and  mined.  In  the  first  place,  the 
district  is  perhaps  20  miles  in  lengtli  by  a  width  of  approximately  3 
miles.  The  location  of  the  ore  can  only  be  determined  by  drilling  the 
surface  by  means  of  diamond  drills,  and  the  experience  of  the  district 
with  such  diamond  drilling  is  that  it  necessitates  the  placing  of  drill 
holes  at  intervals  of  100  to  200  feet  apart.  Realizing  that  each  hole 
must  be  drilled  to  a  depth  of  about  COO  feet  and  that  the  cost  of  drill- 
inff  will  average  $1.25  per  foot,  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  to  prop- 
erly drill  a  tract  of  40  acres  will  cost  from  forty  to  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  ore,  having  been  located,  is  reached  by  a  shaft, 
usually  8  by  15  feet,  and  drifts  run  at  the  levels  at  which  the  ore  may 
be  found,  and  these  ore  levels  are  often  only  once,  and  rarely  more 
than  twice,  in  a  given  tract  of  land.  The  ore  is  usually  rained  with 
the  aid  of  compressed-air  drills,  loaded  on  cars  hauled  by  compressed- 
air  locomotives,  and  lifted  to  the  hoisting  shaft,  but  upon  reaching 
the  surface  is  passed  through  crushers  and  then  over  steel  rollers, 
being  broken  to  comparatively  fine  particles,  and  then  passed  over 
jigs  and  tables  and,  with  the  aid  of  water  or  by  gravity,  concentrated. 
This  concentrated  product  must  then  be  roasted  or  calcined  and  then 
smelted  and  made  into  pig  lead.  It  must  be  manifest  that  all  these 
processes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  labor.  It  is  true  that  successful 
mining  in  this  district  can  only  follow  the  installation  of  all  labor- 
saving  devices  and  all  the  economies  usual  to  experienced  miners,  and 
I  think  that  I  can  say  here,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  in  no  mining  district  in  the  world  are  there  more  complete 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  these  low-grade  ore  bodies  than  in  St. 
Fmncoi<5  Countv.     In  no  mines  of  the  world  have  there  been  better 
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.  attempts  to  nftike  use  of  power,  whether  in  the  form  of  compressed 
air,  electric,  steam,  or  gas,  thari  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  experience  of  the  district  has  demonstrated  that  mining  can 
only  successfully  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  large  capital;  first, 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  large  body  of  land;  second,  in  the  constant 
exploration  of  same  by  diamond  drilling  to  discover  available  ore 
bodies;  third,  the  sinlting  of  deep  shafts  and  the  equipping  them 
with  high-power  pumps  for  the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  water 
found  in  the  mines;  fourth,  the  use  of  ample  power  for  transmitting 
compressed  air  for  drilling,  for  power  in  the  compressed-air  loco- 
motives, and  in  the  electric  or  steam  power  used  in  the  shafts  for 
hoisting  ore ;  fifth,  the  erection  of  large  and  extensive  concentrating 
mills,  with  all  crushers,  steel  rolls,  conveyers,  elevators,  jigs,  tables, 
etc.,  of  most  approved  pattern,  and  necessitating  the  handling  of  not 
less  than  1,000  tons  of  ore  every  tw^enty-four  hours;  sixth,  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  for  roasting  the  concentrated  product;  and, 
finally,  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  the  concentrates  into  pig  lead. 
But  through  it  all  labor  and  its  cost  are  the  most  important  lactors. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject  on  pages  211-212  of  a 
recentlv  published  work  known  as  ''Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United 
States,"  by  W.  R.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineer's  and  Mining 
Journal. 

The  mining  of  lead  ores  in  St.  Francois  County  is  now  conducted 
by  the  following  companies:  St.  Joseph's  Lead  Company,  Deslo^ 
Consolidated  Lead  Company,  Doe  Run  Lead  Company,  St.  Louis 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  Federal  Lead  Company.  The 
leading  mines  of  Madison  County  are  Mine  La  Motte,  North  Ameri- 
can L^ad  Company,  Catherine  Lead  Company,  and  the  Madison 
Lead  Company.  It  must  not  be  here  inferred  that  the  mining  of 
lead  in  St.  Francois  County  or  in  the  adjoining  counties  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  The  experience  of  the  district  shows  that 
there  are  many  defunct  corporations  lining  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  present  companies.  I  here  note  the  Donnelly  Lead 
Company,  the  Leadington  Company,  the  Derby  Lead  Company, 
the  Union  Lead  Company,  the  Columbia  Lead  Company,  the 
Commercial  Lead  Company,  the  Tjead  Fields  Company,  the  Big 
River  Company,  the  Flat  River  Lead  Company,  and  others  who 
led  only  a  precarious  existence — ^most  of  them  meeting  their  down- 
fall with  the  low  prices  that  prevailed  for  lead  in  1894—1896.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  prices  accruing  to  these  companies  are  at  all 
unreasonable,  for  they  are  at  best  only  paying  interest  to  their 
stockholders  upon  their  present  authorized  capital  stock,  and  in  at 
Jeast  one  instance  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  district  no  divi- 
dends have  ever  been  paid,  although  there  has  been  an  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  more  than  ten  million  in  cash. 

1  invite  the  committee's  attention  especially  to  the  prices  of  labor 
from  1870  to  the  present  time,  as  j^hown  by  the  tables  filed  with  the 
committee,  and  it  will  then  be  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  labor 
has  borne  a  close  relation  to  the  price  of  lead  in  the  markets.  The 
low-water  mark  paid  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  district  was  $0.90 
per  day  in  1895,  following  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  and  Gorman 
bill  when  lead  was  sold  in  the  New  York  market  as  low  as  $2.98  for 
the  entire  year  and  having  gone  as  low  as  $2.45.  The  tables  that 
will  be  filed  with  you  win  show  that  from  that  low-water  period 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  price  to  labor,  so  that  in  1907  the  average 
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wage  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labor  was  $1.95  per  day,  with  a  re- 
duction from  a  ten-hour  day  in  1896  to  an  eig;ht-hour  day  in  1907. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  Mexico 
and  Spain,  such  wages  not  being  one-half  of  the  scale  paid  here. 

In  discussing  the  price  at  which  lead  can  be  produced  in  St.  Fran- 
cois County,  it  is  a  most  diflScult  problem  to  reach  anything  like  ex- 
actness in  figures  because  the  conditions  of  different  properties  vary 
and  each  property  has  a  different  result  at  different  times,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  ore  bodies  and  difficulty  of  mining  and  the 
kindred  annoyances  that  occur  in  all  enterprises  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Ingalls  in  his  work,  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,  at 
page  12,  note,  placed  the  cost  of  mining  lead  in  St.  Francois  County 
at  about  $3.50  per  hundred  in  the  year  1907,  and  this  figure  was 
without  allowing  anything  for  amortization  and  interest  on  capital 
invested.  Therefore  it  may  reasonably  be  stated  that  pig  lead  can 
not  be  produced  in  St.  Francois  County  at  a  profit  unless  lead  be 
above  $0.04  per  pound,  or  unless  a  decreased  price  can  be  met  by  a 
sufficient  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  tables  showing  the  relative 
difference  in  the  price  of  lead  in  the  London  and  New  York  markets, 
showing  that  for  almost  thirty-eight  years,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  Wilson  and  Gorman  bill,  that  the  difference 
in  price  in  the  two  markets  approximated  $0.01^  per  pound,  con- 
clusively proving  that  a  duty  of  about  $0.01J  per  pound  on  lead 
ore  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  industry  in  the  United  States.  Your 
attention  is  also  invited  to  the  importations  of  lead  that  followed  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892,  55,775  tons  of  pig  lead  being  im- 
ported in  1895.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  importations  hereafter 
were  almost  nominal.  My  answer  would  be  that  the  country  had  at 
this  time  become  so  impoverished  that  it  could  not  afford  to  import 
lead  at  anv  price. 

By  the  Wilson  tariff  in  1903  duties  were  reduced  with  most  disas- 
trous results.  Lead  mines  all  over  the  countrj'  were  closed  and  wages 
were  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  labor- 
ing men  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  in  1897,  conditions  improved  and  a  con- 
tinuous advance  has  been  made  since  that  time  both  in  the  production 
of  lead  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  in  the  wages  paid  and  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  the  people  at  large.  During  the  panic 
of  the  year  1908  some  reduction  m  both  product  and  wages  has  oc- 
curred, but  favorable  action  on  the  tariff  will  stimulate  activity 
throughout  the  State  and  will  result  in  a  somewhat  increased  price, 
which  will  enable  wages  also  to  advance. 

That  a  duty  upon  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  does  affect  the  price  in 
the  American  market  would  seem  to  be  conclusively  slyDwn  by  the 
statistics  for  the  period  1893-1897,  immediately  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill.  We  see  that  the  price  of  lead 
in  1892  was  $4.09  per  hundredweight;  in  1893  it  was  $3.73,  in  1894  it 
was  $3.29,  in  1895  it  was  $3.23,  and  in  1896  it  was  $2.98  for  the  year, 
with  a  low  price  of  $2.50,  and  immediately  upon  the  prospect  of  an 
increased  duty  it  advanced  to  $3.58  in  1897,  and  gradually  advanced 
year  by  year  to  $5.66  in  1906.  The  opening  price  for  the  first  six 
'months  of  1897  was  $6,  but  with  the  panicky  conditions  has  grad- 
ually gone  down  to  about  $4.45  at  the  present  time. 
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The  lead  industty  of  St  Francois  County  employs  6,600  men,  and 
practically  all  of  these  supporting  families.  No  employment  is  given 
in  that  district  to  minors  or  women.  Consequently  earnings  of  these 
men  ^o  to  support  approitimately  25,000  people.  In  addition  to  thai 
the  lead  district  furnished  a  substantial  market  for  the  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  adjacent  thereto,  and  these  farmers  real- 
ize from  sales  of  their  products  an  advance  of  not  less  than  15  per 
cent  up  to  80  per  cent  over  the  market  prices  in  adjoining  counties. 
St.  Francois  County  is  not  a  farming  county,  only  the  eastern  half 
being  available  for  farming  purposes,  and  yet  the  statistics  filed 
herewith  show  that  the  countv  more  than  doubled  its  assessed  valu- 
ation, such  increase  of  value  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  ore  in  the  county. 

The  operation  of  these  mines  is  largely  an  aid  to  the  farmers  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  which  permit  the  boys  on  the  farms  to  spend 
their  winter  months  working  in  the  mines  at  highly  remunerative 
wages  and  then  resume  work  upon  their  farms  in  the  crop  seasons. 
The  benefit  from  this  source  alone  is  very  considerable  to  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State. 

The  consumption  of  lead  by  the  United  States  ordinarily  equals 
the  output,  and  if  the  duty  is  lowered  it  must  be  solely  for  revenue ; 
and  consequently  importations  will  either  compel  the  reduction  of  oiir 
own  production  or  become  the  disturbing  element  in  prices,  for  it  is, 
perhaps,  axiomatic  that  the  surplus  is  always  the  disturbing  factor 
m  lowering  prices.  Hence,  by  lowering  the  present  duty  on  lead  ore 
and  pig  lead,  we  invite  first  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  next  dimin- 
ished production. 

The  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  pig  lead  and  lead  ore  would 
not  reach  consumers.  The  principal  consumption  of  pig  lead  results 
from  the  demand  from  manufacturers  of  lead  products,  such  as 
white  lead,  sheet  lead,  shot,  plumbers'  supplies,  and  electric  cables. 
Moreover,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  pig  lead,  and  particularly  on 
lead  ore,  would  enable  both  Mexico  and  Canada  to  depress  lead 
mining  in  this  country  a^d  stimulate  it  in  those  places.  In  view  of 
the  experiences  of  1893  it  is  certain  that  any  reduction  would  result 
principally  in  a  benefit  to  foreign  countries. 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be 
denominated  the  vested  rights  of  a  community  built  solely  in  the 
faith  that  existing  duties  ^vhich  afford  a  sufiicient  protection  to  war- 
rant investments  m  the  upbuilding  of  an  industry  would  continue. 

Here  in  my  county  a  very  considerable  area  has  been  developed  by 
the  production  of  lead ;  not  alone  has  large  capital  been  invested 
therein,  but  two  cities  with  a  present  population  of  more  than  5,000 
people,  and  at  least  three  or  four  others  with  populations  in  excess 
of  2,500,  haA'e  virtually  sprung  up  as  a  part  of  this  development;  sub- 
stantial brick  business  blocks  have  been  built  and  thousands  of  resi- 
dences ;  splendid  schools  have  been  established,  carrying  their  pupils 
into  the  high-school  grades,  so  that  their  graduates  have  an  accred- 
ited standing  in  the  universities  of  the  State ;  two  schools  of  domestic 
science  have  been  operated  (the  only  schools  of  this  character  in  Mis- 
souri outside  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis)  water  plants  and  sewers  con- 
structed, and  perhaps  all  the  improvements  of  a  modem  city.  All 
these  have  OTown  from  an  almost  waste  country,  having  no  value  for 
even  agricultural  purposes,  solely  as  a  result  or  the  mining  of  lead. 
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Shall  this  community  built  in  the  faith  of  existing  le^slation  by  that 
same  power  be  snuffed  out  as  a  candle,  for,  I  say,  that  the  present  pros- 
perous cities  of  Bonne  Terre,  Flat  River,  Elvins,  Desloge,  Esther,  Lead-^ 
wood,  and  Doe  Run  would  only  be  a  habitat  for  the  owl  and  the  tramp 
if  this  industrjr  be  wiped  out.  And  wiped  out  it  will  be  if  it  must 
come  in  competition  with  the  underpaid  labor  of  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  from  the  low  srade  of 
the  ore  mined  here  that  considerable  land  is  annually  exhausted; 
hence  in  conceding  to  the  capital  invested  a  moderate  return,  an 
allowance  ought  also  to  be  made  for  the  decrease  of  territory  avail- 
able and  the  uncertainty  of  mining  operations. 

Finally,  it  must  be  understood  tnat  the  production  of  lead  ore  and 
pig  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri  is  in  no  way  under  the  control  of  & 
trust.  Whatever  trusts  may  be  in  existence  in  the  smelting  of  argen- 
Uiferous  ores  or  in  the  white  lead  or  in  sheet  lead  or  cables  is  not 
chargeable  to  the  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  pig  lead  produced  in  St.  Francois  County  is  produced 
by  independent  producers  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for* 
forty  years,  and  who  takes  a  delight  and  pricfe  in  maintaining  their 
institutions  up  to  the  highest  standard,  both  in  the  efficiency  of  its- 
machinery  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  its  employees.  Wash  roomsy 
with  hot  and  cold  sprays,  swimmings  pools,  gymnasiums,  schools  or 
domestic  science,  libraries,  and  waterworks,  sewers,  and  homes  built 
by  the  companies,  are  a  part  of  the  efforts  made  by  these  independent 

Eroducers  to  provide  as  nealthy  conditions  for  their  employees  as  can 
B  done. 

Consequently,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  appearance 
before  this  committee  is  in  behalf  of  independent  producers  actually 
engaged  in  producing  lead  ore  and  pig  lead  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  that  section  of  the  State,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  ob- 
tain employment  at  remunerable  wages  under  the  beneficence  of  at 
Republican  policy  intended  to  better  labor  as  well  as  employ  capitaL 

Statement  of  prevaitng  tariffs  on  lead.  United  States  production  and  consump- 
tion, prices  at  yew  York  and  London,  and  wages  paid  in  Missouri  from  1S70 
to  1907;  aUo  duties  collected  on  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead  from  1S8J^ 
to  1907. 


Vears. 

United 
States 
produc- 
tion. 

United 

States 

oonsump- 

tion. 

Short  tons. 
60,778 
70,748 
75.2:« 
88,076 
82,531 
78,033 
74,253 
80.1{>2 
94,418 
93,388 
101,187 
119,240 
135.980 
146.976 

Price  per 
poimd. 

New           Lon- 
York.          don. 

Wa^es  paid  In 
Missouri. 

Tarfffaonlead.* 

T>rin- 
ers. 

$1 .75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
l..i0 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

Back- 
hands. 

ActofJune30,i86^ 

Pigs  and  bars,  2  cents 
per  pound 

SlMt.  etc.,  2.75  cents 
pflrponnd. 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

Short  tons. 
17,830 
25.000 
38,6!I0 
51,834 
59,428 
61,648 
67,068 

Cents.     1    Cents. 
6.2S  1         4.0> 
6.08            3.95 
6.30            4.34 
6.:«             5.06 
6.01  '          4.80 
5.8 »  1          4.88 

6.13  4.70 
5.49            4.46 
3.61  i          3.63 

4.14  '          8.22 
5.01             3.66 

4.81  1          3.25 
4.91  1          3.13 

4.82  ,          2.81 

$1.50 
1.50- 
1.50 
1.50- 
1.50* 
1.50- 
1.60 

(Bflduced  10  per  cent 
In  1872,  but  thto  reduc- 
tion was  repealed  In 
1875.) 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

81,900 
91.060 
S«,780 
97,825 
117,085 
182,890 
143,957 

1.60 
I.IO 
l.OO 
1.10 
l.lO 
1.10 
I.IO 

•A  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  on  bar  and  other  lead  on  Aupust  10,  1789,  The- 
act  of  July  1.  1812,  a  war  measure,  Increased  this  duty,  with  othern,  100  per  cent,  troni 
1815  to  1824  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound,  from  1824  to  182S  It  was  2  cents  per  pound. 
from  1828  to  1846  It  was  3  cents  per  pound,  from  1846  to  1857  it  was  20  per  cent  ad 
Tmlorem,  and  from  1857  to  1861  it  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of  March  2.  1861. 
Increased  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  act  of  August  5.  1861,  again  increased  it  to 
1.5  cents  per  pound.    This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  June  30.  1804.  referred  to  above. 
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Statement  of  prevailing  tariffs  on  lead,  Vnitrd  Slatrn  production  and  confmmth 
Hon,  prices  at  New  York  and  London,  cfc— Continued. 


TarfffB  on  lead. 


Years. 


Act  of  March  S,  188S. 

PIffs  and  bars,  2  cents 

per  pounti 

Ore    and    dross,    l.S 

cents  nor  poiin<1 

Sheet,    etc.,    3  cents 

per  pound 

Under  this  act  ore 
classed  as  silver  ore, 
but  containing  lead, 
•nras  admitted  free. 

McKinley  Act,  Octo 
her  1,  mo.  I 

Pigs  and  bars,  2  cents  | 

per  pound i 

All  ore.  1.5  cents  per; 

pound-— ! 

:Rhect,  etc.,  2.5  cents  ' 

per  pound 

I 

M'iUon  Jict,  August  , 

«7,  1894.  I 

Pigs  and  bars,  1  cent 
per  pound 

All  ore,  3  cent  per 
pound - 

^heet,  etc.,  1}  cents 


per  pound. 
Man   ' 


-lanufactures    of, 
not  specially  provided  ' 
for. 

Dingley  Act,  July  2^,  \ 
1897.  I 


Pigs,  bars,  and  bas^e 
bullion,  21  ccntff  i)er 
pound _ 

AU  ore,  1.5  cents  per 
pound- 

Sheet,  etc.,  2.5  cents 

per  pound 

Manuf  acturest      o  f 

not  specially  provided 

for,  45  per  cent. 


United 
States  pro- 
duction.* 


I 


United 
States  con- 
sumption.'' 


Duties  col- 
lected "  on 
imports. 

I 


Price  per 
pound.* 


Wages  paid  in 
Missouri. 


New 
York. 


Lon- 
don. 


DriU- 
ers. 


Back- 
hand!. 


1884 

ISSl  , 
1883 
1887  , 
18SS 


1800 
la^l 
1892 


1894 
1805 
1806 
1897 


1806 
1899 
1000 

1001 

1002  ' 

1908 

1004  , 

1005  I 

1006 
1907 


Short  tOTM.  Short  tonn. 


139,897 

129.412 

135,629 

145,212 

151,919  I 

167,397 


142,065 
178, 5  Vl 
181,000 

163,082 


162,686 
170,000 
188,000 
211,000 


228,475  j 
217,085 

279,107  . 

279,922  ' 

276.000 
282,402 

307.204  I 

319,744  ' 

356,309  I 


352,237 


141,43:^ 
132, 3 13 
141,420 
149,070 
153,210 
158,784 


151,733 
180,250 
181,775 


182,270 
224.775 
198,275 
219.025 


*i».01'>.Sl 
147,183.01 
221.947.37 
236,617.78 
146,310.25 
57,757.11 


Cents. 
3.74 
3.95 
4.63 
4.50 
4.42 


I 


vi.aw.os 

832.364.82 
814,321.04  , 

979.00,. 42  ' 


644,090.83 

1,180,374.80 

088,427.10 

368.5.59.73 


228,631  ,  $413,288.50 
218.821  I  105,362.21 
280,944  ,     803,238.19 


281,724 

281,222 
280,888 
315,871 
325,401 

360,909 

361,460 


320,500.78 

430,722.08 
735,694.70 
814,400.83 
460,277.03 

1,542,818.60 

082,236.00 


Centn. 
2.50 
2.51  I 
2.87 
2.80 
3.02 
2.84  ' 


3.29 
3.23 
2.96 
3.68 


3.78 
4.47 
4.37 

4.33 

4.07 
4.24 
4.31 
4.71  i 

5.66  J 

5.33 


$1.50 

$1.25 

1.35  , 

1.10 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.60 

1.15 

1.48  2.91 

4.35  !  2.70 

4.09  2.34 

8.73  2.07 


2.05 
2.34 
2.4S 
2.64 


2.82 
3.22 
3.69 

2. 

2.45 
2.51 
2.60 
2.06 

3.77 

3.16 


1.60 
1.60 
1.00 
<=1.40 
1.50 


1.25 
1.15  I 
1.26  I 
1.25 
1.35  I 
1.4.5  I 

I 


$1.45  ' 

1.60 

1.00 


<w  I      i.ou 

^  { i:S , 


1.60" 
1.80 
1.90  I 
1.90  ' 
1.00  ' 
2.0O 
2.25 


I 


l.tt 
1.25 
1.25 

n.i5 

1.25 


l.OO 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
l.tt 


$1.20 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.35 
1.30 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.95 


•  The  statistics  given  here  are  taken  from  the  carefully  prepared  tables  in  the  recent 
work  on  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  R.  Ingalla.     Hill  I 


J  908,  pp.  200-1205. 

*  Figures  taken  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
-^  Day's  work  increased  to  ten  honn. 


Publishing  Company. 
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Lead  production  of  the  uDftrld.^ 
[In  metric  tons.] 


Year,      i  AoHtmlia. 


1897. 
1898.. 
1899. 
1980. 
1901.. 
19Q2. 
1908. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


22,000. 

67,000 

87,600 

87,100 

90,000 

90,000 

141,446 

118,970 

c  104, 689 

<iS3,000 

<I97,000 


Aostria. 


9.860 
10,340 
9,736 
10,660 
10. 161 
11,300 
12,162 
12,645 
12,968 
14,846 
/d  16,000 


Belgium. 


Year. 


I 
Italy.  I  Japan. 

i 


1897 '  22,407 

1898 '  24,543 

1899 ;  20.548 

1900 23.763 

1901 26,796 

1902 36,494 

1908 ,.  22,126 

1904 ..;  28,475 

1906 !  19.077 

1906 1  21,268 

1907 422,900 


17,023 
19.330 
16,700 
16,866 
18,760 
19,504 
22,263 
23.470 
22,885 
23,765 
d26,800 


Canada. 

Chile. 

17.698 

870 

14.477 

13 

9,917 

171 

28,664 

14 

23,452 

455 

11,478 

«500 

9,070 

71 

19,000 

n 

25.650 

Nil. 

24,660 

«50 

21,671 

France. 


9,916 
10.92U 
15,981 
15.210 
21,000 
18,817 
23,268 
18,000 
24.100 
25,600 
423,000 


Ger- 
many. 

Greece. 

118,881 
132,742 
129,225 
121, 513 
128,098 
140,331 
145,819 
187,580 

16,468 
19,193 
19,059 
16,396 
17,644 
15,668 
16,093 
14.320 

Hungary. 


152.590 
150,741  I 
142,571 


13,729 

12.308 

413,800 


Mexico. 


1,787 

71,637 

1,705 

71,442 

1.969 

84.656 

1,877 

68.827 

1,806 

94,194 

1,644 

106,805 

1,T28 

ft  94, 181 

1,808 

« 103. 000 

2,256 

e 87. 893 

44.000 

•  66.610 

«3,600 

« 72, 000 

Russia.     Spain. 


450 
241 
322 
221 
166 
225 
106 
90 
700 
907 
«100 


189. 216 
198.392 
184,007 
176, 600 
169, 2<K 
177,560 
175, 109 
185,862 
186,693 
185,470 
4185,800 


Sweden 


1,480 

1,550 

1,606 

1,424 

988 

842 

678 

589 

576 

e600 

«700 


United  King- 

.   dom. 

United 
States. 

For- 

Domes- 

eign 

tic 

ores. 

ores. 

18,312 

26,988 

179,869 

23,239 

26,761 

207,271, 

17.571 

23,929 

196,938 

10.738 

24,762 

253.204 

19,639 

20,361 

268,944 

9,133 

17,987 

254.489 

14,900 

19,958 

250,992 

6,888 

19,838 

274,132 

e5,000 

20,646 

292,619 

«4,000 

22,698 

815,831 

e4,000 

20,000 

317,668 

2,627 
2,305 
2,166 
2.0S0 
2,029 
2,248 
2,067 
2,104 
2,146 
1,925 
Of) 


Total. 


721,167 
798,615 
820,873 
854,407 
892,861 
926,870 
961,617 
961,792 
972,496 
868,174 
964,910 


*  Prom  official  reports  of  tlie  respective  countries,  except  tlie  United  States,  and  m 
otherwise  BpeciHed  In  these  footnotes. 

*Net  reports. 

<*  Commercial  statistics  of  Julius  Matton,  London.  * 

*  As  reported  by  the  Metallgesellschaft,  Frtinkfort  am  Main. 
<  E^stimated. 

f  Including  Hungary. 
'  Included  with  Austria. 

*Tbe  totals  are  somewhat  too  high,  because  of  certain  duplications  which  it  Is  impos- 
stMe  to  eliminate. 

Statistics  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 

[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Year. 


Desilver- 
ized. 


Produced  from  domestic  ores. 
8oft.a 


1887 144,649 

1886 109,364 

M» 171,496 

1800 >  221,278 

1901 211,368 

190B 199,615 

MOe 188,948 

1904 200,856 

1906 206,666 

1906 ,  220,096 

1907 1  213,888 


46,710 
60,468 
40,508 
47,923 
67,808 
70.424 
78,298 
90,470 
106,623 
118.000 
127,183 


AfUi- 
monial.b 


7.859 
8.643  I 
7.377  I 
9.906  ' 
10,656  I 
10,485  I 
9.453  , 
10,876  I 
]],186 
10, 120  I 
9,614  I 


Total. 


in  ores  and  I       ^^^ 
imports. 


bullion. 


197.718 
228,475 
217,085 
279.107 
279.922 
280,524  I 
276.694  I 
302,204  ' 
822,474  i 
348,215 
350,130  I 


302,859 
348.846 
317. 196 
425,824 
458,033 
458,456 
418.601 

415,  aw 

420.852 
432,349 
429,945 


I 


Exported 
in  all 
fonuM. 


78,168 
74,944 
100,288 
100,026 
82,228 
81,971 
84, 142 
59,741 
47,323 
51,602 


soft  lead"  was  desilverized,  but  this  (being 


•  Since  1004  a  large  part  of  the  so-called 
of  MlaaoQrl  origin)  has  been  Included  In  the  old  classification. 

*The  entire  production  of  antlmonlal  lead  is  entered  as  of  domestic  production,  although 
part  of  It  Is  of  foreign  t>rigln.  In  1905.  the  rirst  year  in  which  tho  separation  hns  been 
peesfble.  the  antlmonlal  lead  from  foreign  sources  amounted  to  2,7'{0  tons.  In  IPOR  the 
antimonlai  lead  from  foreign  sources  was  2.686  tons 

•  Inclodes  "  pigs,  bars  and  old." 
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MctaUutgxcal  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States, 

[Id  toDfl  of  2,000  pounds.] 

DOMB18TIG  OBIQIN. 


Yetr. 

Dedlver- 
iMd.    . 

206,666 
220,096 
218, 88S 

Antimo- 
nUl. 

Soathcajit 

MlMDOll. 

Southwest 
Mlwmri. 

MlMsella- 
ii«ons. 

Total. 

19D6 

100,610 

if,  790 

8,000 
960 
790 

Ss 

M 

So? :: 

Vonnumpti^m  of  lead  in  the  United  States, 
[Id  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Supply: 

Production  desllverlsed 

Production  soft  lead 

Production  antimonial  lead 

Imports  foreiflrn  refined  lead 

Stock,  domestic  lead,  January  1 
Foreign,  in  bond,  January  1 

Total  supply , 

Deductions: 

•  Reexports  of  foreign 

Exports  of  domestic  lead , 

Stock,  domestic,  December  81. . . 
Foreign,  in  bond,  December  81. 

Total  deductions 

Apparent  consumption 


1906. 


280,169 
106,623 
11,186 
5,720 
10,000 
11,481 


488,179 


68,681 

68 

4,000 

8,148 


70.842 
862,881 


1906. 


287,666 
118,000 
10,120 
11.768 
4,000 
8,148 


489,567 


«7,22:f 

J!' 

4,000 
5,601 


66,988 
880,122  i 


1907. 


289,  S» 

127,  W 

9.614 

9.«n 

4,M 


446,  U4 


114,8» 
330,  m 


Imports  of  lead  ore,  base  bullion,  piffs,  bars,  and  old.^ 
{In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

Other  Europe .... 

Canada  

Mexico 

South  America 

.  Other  countries* . . 


Total. 


Total. 


Source. 


Source. 


United  Kingdom . 

Qermany 

X)ther  Europe 

Canada 

Mexico 

South  America . . . 
Other  countrieH . . 


1901. 


201.3 

886.6 

1.2 

26,065.0 

81,726.8 

4,108.7 

32.6 


112,47Ll 


1902. 


396.8 

476.4 

671.1 

9,782.5 

98.742.8 

2,600.1 

6.1 


107,714.8 


1906. 


795.0 

125.1 

68.8 

8,181.5 

87.588.8 

1,577.2 

56.8 


98,787.7 


1908. 


776.4 

704.9 

225.7 

9,600.4 

98,068.8 

1,947.8 

83.2 


106,406.7 


1906. 


1904. 


247.S 
3656 

83.S 

8,96L« 

102,903.0 

290.0 

ILO 


112,8 


4,926.4 
1,008.2 
1.960.5 
9.257.1  I 
66.766.3 
167.6  ! 


78.7 


1907. 


SR.O 

sail 

8»4il4 

6<  767.1 
441.7 
019 


84,184.8  I       7f, 816.8 


«  Koflned  load,  1.  e..  in  plflcs,  bars,  and  old,  is  a  small  bart  of  the  total.  It  was.  In  lIMt 
004  tons :  1 1)02.  2.r>29  tons :  19(Ki.  :uv2S  tons ;  1904,  8,724  tons ;  1005,  5,720  tons ;  IW*. 
11.76a    tons;    1907,    9.277    tons.  »  ,  . 


f 
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Production  of  lead  by  States. 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


9849 


Stite. 


sr:'." 


Mteoori-Kanaas . 

Mod  tana 

Utah 


Total. 


a  1901. 


73,266 

79,664 

e 67, 172 

6,7n 
49,S70 

8,4B2 


2»4,204 


61,888 

84,742 

c  79, 446 

4,4»l 
68,  Ml 

6,«26 


280,797 


»190B. 


48,276 

•4,611 

eSe,489 

8,188 
48,678 

6,866 


282,204 


108.411 
e  92, 119 

8,464 
68,647 

6,288 


307,204 


State. 


<il906. 


Total . 


820,266 


1906. 


e62,902 

#121,584 

<  116, 108 

<2,486 

<fie,2e8 

»6,»77 


866,309 


1907. 


862,287 


*  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  representing  "  lead  content  of  ore  smelte<|.** 

*  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  representing  production  of  merchant  lead. 
« Includes  also  the  production  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
'Production  of  crude  lead,  distributed  according  to  the  States  of  origin. 

*  Report  of  state  commissioner  of  mines. 
'Partly  estimated. 

'  Report  of  state  inspector  of  mines,  less  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  loss  in  smelting. 

*  Includes  1.500  tons  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin ;  this  may  not  represent  the 
total  production  of  these  States,  anything  in  excess  appearing  under  the  classification  of 
"  other."  4 

*  Smelters*  reports. 

*  Estimated. 

*  Chiefly  the  production  of  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

'  Includes  Arfsona,  Arkansas,  California.  Kentucky.  Illinois,  lown.  Now  Mexico,  Nevadu, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 


From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1907  there 
was  produced  in  the  United  States  350,130  short  tons  of  pig  lead^ 
and  that  Missouri  produced  126^43  tons,  and  that  southeast  Missouri 

Broduced  108,510  short  tons,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 
le  United  States.    It  may  be  added  that  St.  Francois  County,  Mo., 
produced  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  southeast  Missouri. 
It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  apparent  consumption  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1907  was  330,V38  tons,  a  falling  off  from 
the  consumption  of  1906  of  about  50,000  tons. 

The  entire  lead  production  of  the  world  was,  in  1907,  946,910  metric 
tons,  divided  among  the  countries  as  follows : 


Metric  tons,  i 

United  States 317,508  | 

flpaiii 185,  WK)  I 

Germau3' 142,571 

Austrnltn 97,  (KM) 

Hexico 72.0(K) 

Belgium 25,  WK) 

England 24, 000 

TYaDce 23,0(K) 

the  rnlt«l  States  producing  :J2  per  cent  of  the  entire  prmltict. 


Metric  tons, 

Italy __„  22,900 

Canada _.    __  21,r»71 

Austria 15,  4(H) 

(Jrewe 13,  H(K» 

Japan .  3.  noo 

SwtHlen ,  .__  700 

Uussia_--i ..   ._  1(W> 
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Pricr  of  had  in  New  York  ifi  1901.  hy  inontha. 


January $6.00 

February 6. 00 

March 6.00 

April 6.  00 

May . ^ 6.00 

June 5.  76 


July $5.28 

August - 5.25 

Seiiteniber 4.81 

October 4.75 

November 4.37 

December 3.65 


AHscsM'd  valuation  of  St,  Francois  County,  Mo. 


1908 

1907 

1906 

1906 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 

1894 


Real 
estate. 


J6, 644, 188 
'^e,  487,313 
4,678,740 
3,948.200 
3,744,790 
3,564,646 
8.483,125 
2.988.270 
2,391.080 
2,259,790 
1,953,95» 
1.915,865 
1,967,962 
1,912,800 
1,933,1271 


Town 
lots. 


Money. 


S879,600: 
809.794' 
683,2201 
684, 700; 
679,6651 
682, 5051 
436,020 
876,0fi0 
362.926' 
364,685| 
851.557 
352,  lOTy] 
363,303' 
352, 125 
338,910 


Banks. 


S6&4,070 
556,942. 
640,545 
568,975 
515,355 
683,710 
750.2601 
872,8391 
540.389 
.564,338,' 
400.830 
345,349 
338,5.50 
378,8701 
476,4851 


Other 
personal 
property, 


Mer- 
chants 
and 
manufac- 
turers. 


S286, 170 
266.742 
158,9511 
140, 105 
100,288| 
90, 674' 
67,686[ 
68,554 
31,876! 
55,955' 
34,790 
84,8261 
34,750 
20,746 
21,065' 


$716,574 
906,188 
638,  ?21 
442.470 
422,715 
416,753 
414.163, 
326,686! 
325,0281 
368,342 
324,822 
822,865 
346,151 
486.686' 
395,783 


Railway, 


Totals. 


f8S2, 880  $1, 298, 907 110. 861, 789 
415,007  1,246,( 
340,490 


284,566 
258,245 
242.485 
234, 80^ 
280,260 
214,551 
208,081 
208,310 
185,810 
179,135 
169,635 
158,252 


1,104, 
940, 
836, 
780, 
767. 
699, 
654, 
625, 
610, 
656, 
546, 
552, 
■636, 


679 
197 
768 
664 
167 
573 
581 
151 
931 
283i 
957 
233, 
8021 
470 


10,688,665 
7,994.684 
6,474,79 
6,474,717 
6, 360.289 
6, 15a,  622 
5.5')1,2» 
4,519,499 
4.437,122 
3.879,545 
3.712,587 
3,794.064 
3,479,011 
3,869,092 


Wages  paid,  coal  cost,  and  price  received  for  lead  by  a  company  of  St.  Francoi* 
County,  Mo.,  1890  to  1908. 


Labor  (wages  per  day,  January  1). 


Mine  drillers,  underground 

Mine  backhandn,  underground 

Mine  rock  loaders,  underground 

Mine  laborer,  underground 

Milljfgmen 

Mill  firemen 

Mllllaborpr 

Mill  chati^en 

Calci  ners 

BltiHt  furnace  pot  pullers 

Coal  (cost  per  ton  at  Bonne  Terre. 
Mo..  January) 

Average  price  received  for  lead  at 
East  St.  Louis  during  fiscal  years 
ending  April  30 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 
$1.25 

1898. 1 1899. 

1 

$1.50  91.60 

$L60 

$1.60 

$1.25 

$1. 15 

$1.26 

$1.45    $1.45 

1.15  i  1.25 

1.'25 

1.25 

1.00 

.90 

LOO 

LOO  ;  L2D      L20 

1.15     1.25 

L25 

1.25 

1.20 

LIO 

L20 

L20  :  L40      L40 

1.00  ,  1.16 

1.15 

1.16 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

LOO  .  LlOj    LIO 

1.50     1.60 

1.60 

1.60  !  1.60 

1.85 

L50 

1.60     L76l    L» 

1.25     1.35 

1.86 

1.35  i  1.00 

.90 

LOO 

LOO 

L20    Lao 

1.00     1.15 

1.15 

1.16  ,  1.00 

.90 

LOO 

LOO 

LIO  ,    LIO 

1.20     1,30 

1.30 

1.80 

1.25 

L15 

1.25 

L25 

1.60      LSO 

1.40  ,  1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.35 

L60 

L50     L60  i    LOO 

1.60  1  1.66 

L65 

1.66 

1.55 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60    L60    i.eo 

2.30  ;  2.30 

2.80 

2.26 

1.90 

1.96 

2.00 

L80     L74      L97 

3.55     4.00 

1 

3.87 

3.88 

3.16 

3.01 

2.91 

2.77  \  3.48  1   S.ffl 

Labor  (wages  per  day  January  1). 


I 


Mine  drillers,  underground $1. 60 

Mine  back  hands,  underground 1.30 

Mine  rock  loaders,  underground 1.  .55 

Mine  laborer 1. 25 

Mill  jig  men 1. 90 

Mill  firemen 1.30 

Mill  laborer 1.26 

Mill  chat  men I  1.65 

Calciners j  1. 60 

Bla.st  furnace  pot  pullers |  1. 60 

Ck)al  (cost  per  ton  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  Jan-  , 

uary) '  1.97 

Average  price  received  for  lead  at  East  St. 

Louis  during  fiscal  years  ending  April  30. . .    4. 48 


$1.60 
1.80 
1.56 
1.25 
L90 
L30 
1.25 
1.65 
1.60 
L60 

2.00 

4.15 


$1.60 

1.30 

1.55 

1.30 

i  1.95 

I  1.36 

I  LSd 

!  1.70 

I  L60 

1.60 

2.15 

4.12 


$1.60 
L30 
L55 
1.30 
L96 
1.36 
L80 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

2.15 

4.02 


$1.80 
LSO 
1.75 
L60 
L95 
1.65 
1.30 
1.70 
2.00 
1.80 

2.69 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

19Q& 

$1.90 

$1.90 

$2.25 

11,70 

L60 

1.60 

L95 

L4j» 

1.90 

1.90 

2.25 

LW 

L60 

1.50 

L85 

L» 

L95 

1.95 

2.30 

l.^ 

1.65 

1.65 

2.05  ;    L66 

1.30 

1.30 

1.66 

L* 

L70 

L70  :  2.15 

LW 

2.00 

2.00  1  2.25 

2.99 

L80 

L80  1  2.05 

L«9 

2.06 

1.94     2.18 

2.18 

4.32 

5.00     6.72  j    4.1ft 
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It  will  be  noted  that  mine  drillers,  back  hands,  rock  loaders,  Tabor- 
ers,  calciners,  and  blast-furnace  men  worked  eight-hour  days  in  the 
years  1890, 1891,  1892,  and  1893,  and  that  from  1894  to  and  mcluding 
1902  a  day-s  work  was  ten  and  twelve  hours^  and  that  from  1903 
ei^ht  hours  was  a  day  for  all  employees. 

Firman  Desloge  tells  v'h<it  a  low  tariff  on  lead  vnll  do. 

Firman  Desloge,  the  founder  of  Desloge,  Mo.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  great  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Bonne 
Terre  and  Flat  River  districts  of  southeast  Missouri,  went  to  Wash- 
ington when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending.  He  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat He  knew  from  his  dearly  bought  experience  that  the  cutting 
of  the  tariff  on  lead  meant  importation  of  Mexican  ores  in  vast 
quantity  and  the  loss  of  market  to  Missouri  lead  at  living  prices  for 
miners  and  operators.  Democrats  were  in  control  of  House  and 
Senate.  Naturally,  Mr.  Desloge  went  to  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  Missouri  to  prevent  the  danger  to  Missouri  industries.    He  ap- 

Sroached,  among  others.  Champ  Clark  and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't 
o  something  for  the  protection  of  considerable  sections  of  his  State. 

"  If  I  had  my  way,"  replied  Champ  Clark,  "  I  would  destroy  all  of 
the  custom-houses  on  the  seaboard,  discharge  the  employees,  and  throw 
her  wide  open." 

**  Do  you  remember  that?  "  Mr.  Desloge  was  asked  yesterday  in  the 
office  oi  the  Desloge  Mining  Company  at  the  Bialto  Building. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  do  remember  it  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  remember,  too,  what  the  lead-mining  industry  of 
Missouri  went  throurfi,  following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff. 
Lead  went  down  to  $2.40.  I  did  hear  some  sold  as  low  as  $2.30.  I 
oouldnt  shut  down  my  plant  without  throwing  people  out  of  work, 
tying  up  the  capital  invested,  and  letting  the  machinery  deteriorate. 
I  couldn't  afford  to  produce  pig  lead  at  such  prices  without  loss.  I 
determined  to  keep  the  works  running,  to  pile  up  the  product  and 
borrow  money  on  it,  hoping  that  prices  would  get  better.  I  went  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  told  Van  Blarcom  I  wanted 
$100^000  on  pig  lead  as  collateral.  There  was  no  question  about  the 
margin  or  the  rate.  The  bank  had  decided  not  to  loan  any  money  on 
lead.  The  future  was  too  uncertain.  I  was  turned  away.  That  goes 
to  show  you  in  what  condition  the  lead  industry  was  when  the  Wilson 
tariff  prevailed  here.  Of  course  I  found  the  money  somewhere  and  I 
kept  mv  mine  and  works  in  operation,  even  though  there  was  no 
profit ;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  through  another  Wilson  tariff." 

"  How  were  wages  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  Mr.  Desloge?" 

'*  Ninety  cents  a  day  was  the  most  we  could  afford  to  pay  what  we 
call  ordinary  outside  labor  at  the  mines.  Our  skilled  labor  we  paid 
as  low  as  $1.10.  There  wasn't  much  work  to  be  had,  even  at  those  low 
rates.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  unemployed.  You  remember  the 
*  commonweal  armies,'  don't  you  ?  Coxey  marched  to  Washington  in 
1904.    There  were  Missouri  lead  miners  in  those  armies." 

"  What  are  wages  in  the  lead-mining  region  now,  Mr.  Desloge?" 

"  We  pay  $1.35  for  ordinary  outside  labor.  Our  miners  get  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day.  Wages  were  higher  than  that  before  the  panic 
stmck  us  last  year.  The  increase  now  is  50  per  cent  and  more  above 
what  we  were  able  to  pay  under  the  Wilson  tariff." 
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''  Have  you  kuown  pig  lead  to  sell  as  low  in  St.  Louis  at  any  other 
time  as  it  did  under  the  Wileon  law  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  believe  it  sold  as  low  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  lead  industry  in  Missouri.  During  the  height  of  the 
panic  last  year  lead  dropped  as  low  as  $3.30.  That  was  tor  only  a 
short  time,  when  there  was  general  stagnation  in  every  line.  The 
product  recovered  in  part  what  had  been  lost  and  is  now  about  $4.30. 
During  the  very  prosperous  period,  before  the  recent  panic,  lead  went 
up  to  ^  per  100  pounds. 

"  There  are  some  conditions  in  this  lead  industry  that  are  not  gen- 
erally understood,"  continued  Mr.  Desloge. 

"  The  profit  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  ore  taken  out 
and  the  price  the  pig  lead  brings.  We  buy  great  quantities  of  land, 
often  paying  a  high  price  per  acre.  Some  of  this  land  has  deposits 
of  lead  ore.  Much  of  the  land  has  nothing.  ^Vhen  we  have  mined 
a  piece  of  land  and  taken  out  the  ore,  that  land  is  practically  worth- 
less. What  that  land  cost  must  come  out  of  the  apparent  profit.  So 
also  must  the  cost  of  the  barren  land  come  out,  for  the  money  ^)ent 
for  it  has  been  sunk.  To  locate  bodies  of  ore  we  spend  large  sums 
in  prospecting,  which  is  another  charge  against  the  apparent  profit" 

"  Your  system  of  lead  mining  in  southeast  Missouri  differs  from 
that  of  southwest  Missouri  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  radically.  We  handle  disseminated  ore,  requiring  costly  and 
elaborate  plants.  We  employ  miners  at  wages.  In  southwest  Mis- 
souri, where  the  lead  is  in  different  formation,  found  with  zinc,  the 
miner  pays  a  royalty  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  all  the  ore  he  finds. 
He  sells  his  ore  to  whomsoever  he  chooses,  and  the  price  bears  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  price  of  pig  lead  in  St.  Louis  or  New  York.  I  am 
giving  you  the  old  Joplin  method,  and  I  presume  it  is  still  followed 
largely,  although  I  believe  there  is  more  wage  labor  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri lead-mining  r^ons  than  there  was." 

"  But  it  is  the  same  tariff  question  in  southeast  and  southwest  Mis- 
atouri,  Mr.  Desloge?  " 

"  Yes.  All  of  the  lead -mining  interests  of  Missouri  and  all  of  these 
St.  Louis  industries  depending  upon  it  have  the  same  at  stake  on  the 
tariff  issue.  Gutting  down  the  duty  on  lead  means  reduction  of 
wages,  decrease  of  output,  paralysis  of  these  industries." 

"  How  do  the  Democratic  politicians  meet  the  tariff  issue  in  the 
lead  regions  of  Missouri  this  campaign?" 

"  They  don't  meet  it.    Politte  Elvins,  the  Eepublican  candidate  for 

Congi'ess  in  the  lead-mining  district  of  southeast  Missouri,  has  been 

asking  Congixjssman  Madison  Smith  ever  since  the  campaign  opened, 

'How  do  you  stand  on  the  lead  tariff? '  and  Congressman  Smith 

'  doesn't  answer." 

(Editorial,  Globe-Democrat,  November  18,  1908.) 

Mvitsouj'i  and  tariff  rcvinon. 

Though  the  extra  session  of  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  is  several 
months  away,  Missouri,  in  the  recent  election,  gave  a  valuable  pointer 
on  sentiment  in  this  State.  Four  Coneressional  districts  in  Missouri 
that  went  Democratic  in  1906  elected  Kepublican  members  this  year 
on  the  issue  of  protection.    The  question  was  presented  with  unusual 
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distinctness  and  in  an  unusually  simplified  form.  Many  zinc  miners 
in  southwest  Missouri  have  been  thrown  out  of  em^oyment  l^  the 
importation  of  ore  Droduced  by  the  peon  labor  of  Mexico.  These 
importations  began  nve  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  zinc 
ore  was  on  the  free  list  The  smelters'  trust  turned  to  Mexico  for 
its  supply,  and  the  miners  and  mines  in  the  Joplin  district  havfe 
suffered  heavily  in  consequence. 

A  protective  duty  will  unquestionably  be  placed  on  zinc  ore  when 
Congress  takes  up  the  tariff  question  next  March.  In  his  tour  across 
Missouri  Si)eaker  Cannon  spoke  at  many  places  in  the  zinc  and  lead 
mining  regions  of  the  State.  The  striking  result  was  that  four 
Congressional  districts  that  were  Democratic  two  years  ago  are  Re- 
publican now.  Their  representatives  will  vote  for  protection  and  for 
the  new  tariff  in  which  the  protective  principle  will  be  asserted  and 
free-trade  theories  imored.  The  zinc  and  lead  miners  of  Missouri 
know  by  a  positive  demonstration  that  American  wages  can  not  be 
maintained  if  placed  in  competition  with  poorly  paid  foreign  labor. 
Often  this  subject  must  be  argued  in  the  abstract.  But  the  miners  of 
Missouri  have  had  the  subject  brought  home  to  them. 

November,  23,  1908. 
Mr.  E.  A.  KoziER, 

Care  New  Willard  Hotels 

Washington^  D.  C\ 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  do  not  feel  well  enougli  to  be  present  at 
the  tariff  hearing,  and  authorize  you  to  represent  the  Desloge  Con- 
solidated Lead  (5)mpany  in  presenting  reasons  why  the  present  duty 
of  2|  cents  per  pound  on  metallic  lead  and  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the 
metallic  lead  contents  of  ore  should  not  be  reduced. 

From  the  condition  the  lead  operators  of  Missouri  found  themselves 
in  whilst  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  effect,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the 
effect  was  to  put  many  of  them  out  of  business  and  make  lead  mining 
in  Missouri  unprofitable  to  follow,  even  by  those  more  favored  by 
having  richer  mines  (the  best  of  which  and  not  the  average,  as  is 
customary,  had  to  be  worked  to  meet  changed  conditions). 
^For  a  general  outline  of  conditions  brought  about  b}^  the  Wilson 
bill,  and  which  would  occur  again  in  event  of  a  tariff  reduction  on 
lead,  I  herewith  inclose  you  an  interview  given  by  me  previous  to 
the  recent  election,  that  I  refer  j^ou  to  as  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
how  the  Wilson  bill  worked  against  the  lead  interests. 

It  is  my  belief  and  firm  conviction  that  it  was  due  to  the  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  Wilson  bill  that  four  Congressional  districts  that 
went  Democratic  in  1906  were  changed  to  Republican  in  1908.  The 
question  of  tariff  was  put  before  the  voters  as  a  plain  business  propo- 
sition, in  which  their  daily  wages  were  concerned,  and,  having  won  the 
victory,  will  expect  the  protection  principle  adhered  to  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  present  wages.  The  low-grade  ore  (disseminated  lead) 
is  worked  for  lead  only,  and  has  not  the  value  where  other  metals 
are  associated,  and  requires  large  capital  and  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  men,  with  returns  under  most  favorable  circumstances  of 
a  fair  interest  only  on  the  investment. 
Yours,  truly, 

Desloge  Consolidated  Lead  Company, 
F.  Desloge,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
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Southeast  Missouri,  especially  the  Flat  River,  district,  has  lead 
deposits  of  a  very  low  percentage  of  ore ;  the  average  is  less  than  5 
)er  cent.  This  land  is  mostly  poor,  rocky,  and  practically  worthless 
or  aCTicultural  purposes,  but  where  lead  has  oeen  discovered  has 
brought  its  owners  from  $150  to  $500  per  acre  in  the  sales  made  to 
the  mining  companies  which  have  taken  the  field. 

The  low  grade  of  this  ore  made  it  impossible  to  the  individual 
miner  to  work  its  extraction  and  make  a  living;  it  required  capital 
of  large  proportion,  employing  huge  power,  aided  oy  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  appliances,  to  operate  the  mines  and  win  a 
profit,  and  the  most  careful  competent  management  is  required  for 
this  result.  Some  thirty  ye?irs  ago  the  country  was  a  forest  wilder- 
ness of  scanty  population.  The  powerful  companies  which  have 
gradually  opened  up  and  operated  these  mines  have  attracted  a  dense 
population;  the  country  has  been  cleared,  and  from  Bonne  Terre, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  field,  to  Fredericktown,  the  southern,  the 
homes  of  the  people  are  almost  contiguous.  Two  railroads  have  been 
built  especially  to  serve  the  traffic  of  this  territory.  The  male  popu- 
lation is  all  employed  at  steady  work  and  satisfactory^  wages. 
Schools  and  churches  have  been  built  to  supply  the  educational  and 
moral  needs  of  the  people;  there  is  general  contentment  and 
prosperitj^. 

The  tariff  on  lead  and  lead  ores  has  permitted  this  condition.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  money  have  been  invested  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  protection;  without  the  tariff  the  industry  would  die 
absolutely,  for  lead  can  not  be  produced  there  as  cheaply  as  it  is  in 
foreign  countries — Spain,  Mexico,  and  others.  The  mines  would  be 
abandoned,  the  population  would  depart,  and  the  country  would 
become  more  desolate,  more  deserted  than  before. 

When  the  panic  of  1907  struck  this  land  and  pig  lead  dropped  in 
St.  Louis  to  3J  or  3.40  per  pound  the  mines  lost  money,  notwithstand- 
ing wages  were  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  only  the  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment induced  a  continuance  of  operations.  Had  this  improvement 
not  occurred  a  permanent  shut  down  would  have  been  a  certainty. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MILTON  L.  USSBEBOEB,  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Mr.  C^hainnan  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  repre- 
senting a  conference  held  last  Thursday,  at  which  there  were  present, 
personally  and  by  proxies,  51  manufacturers  of  lead  goods.  I  am 
also  representing  Marks  Lissberger  &  son  (Incorporated),  of  Long 
Island  City,  who  are  manufacturers,  smelters,  and  refiners  of  white 
metals,  using  lead  in  all  of  their  products,  or  pretty  much  all  of  them. 

In  the  first  place.  I  want  to  say  this  in  regard  to  this  conference: 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  present  tariff  was  not  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  but  was  an  absolutely  pronibitive  one,  and  that  the  only 
protection  the  manufacturers  could  find  was  to  the  refining  com- 
panies, protecting  them  from  any  opposition  whatsoever  in  their  abil- 
ity to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased  with  both  the  miners  and  the 
consumers.  And  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  impression  has 
grown  very  much  stronger  in  my  own  mind  since  I  have  listened  to- 
uight  to  the  miners.     I  belit^ve  that  what  they  want  is  not  so  muc^ 
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protection  from  foreign  ore  as  it  is  protection  from  the  smelter  and 
refiner.    I  think  they  have  demonstrated  that  very  clearly  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  lead  is  not  used  in  l^ew  York; 
and,  gentlemen,  pig  lead  does  not  carry  a  freight  rate  of  $1.25  from 
Utah.  I  say  that,  because,  j^entlemen,  I  make  lead  pipe,  and  that 
carries  a  very  much  higher  fteight  rate  than  pig  lead;  and  we  ship 
lead  pipe  from  New  York  right  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  76  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  Pacific  are  less  than  the  freight  rates  from  the 
intermountain  States  to  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  LiBSBERGEB.  No,  sir;  not  on  lead  products.  Pig  lead  comes 
from  St,  Louis 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  Are  not  the  latter  three  times  as  much  ? 

Mr.  LissBERGEB.  Pig  lead  comes  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  at  16 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  the  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to 
New  York,  but  you  can  not  ship  it  back  from  New  York  to  East 
St  Louis.  During  1906,  that  glorious  period  we  hear  so  much  about 
from  most  of  the  manufacturers  that  I  have  heard  here  during  these 
last  few  days,  when  lead  was  very  scarce,  and  there  was  this  importa- 
tion of  50,000  tons  which  we  read  about  in  our  Geological  Survey 
report  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  St.  Louis 
badly  needed  lead.  Some  independent  manufacturers  there  that 
were  not  connected  with  a  large  company  needed  lead.  We  found 
that  though  it  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  railroads  were 
overcrowoed  and  could  not  get  cars  enough  to  move  their  crops,  and 
had  empty  cars  in  New  York  and  nothing  to  carry  back  in  them,  yet 
it  cost  us  35  cents  to  carry  lead  west  when  it  had  only  cost  16  cents 
to  bring  that  same  lead  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  That  is  only 
in  answer  to  your  question,  sir.    I  did  not  mean  to  digress. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  36  cents  to  carry  your  lead  pipe  to  St. 
Louis?    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  No,  sir;  pig  lead.  It  cost  us,  I  think,  51  cents  a 
hundred  to  send  lead  pipe  to  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
positively.    It  was  either  61  or  56. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  ship  pig  lead  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  do  you?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any- 
bodv  ever  shipped  any  pig  lead  from  New  York  to  St  Louis? 

llr.  LissBERGER.  If  you  had  known  the  condition 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  I  know  or  what  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairmak.  He  asked  you  whether  you  did  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  did;  I  said  it  would  have  cost  that  much  to  ship 
it 

Mr.  Clark.  But  did  they  ship  any  ? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  A  little.  They  bad  to  have  it  there.  They  could 
not  buy  lead  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  they  not  so  down  there  where  Mr,  Rozier 
comes  from,  and  get  it  almost  in  simt  of  their  smokestacks  ? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Because  I  said  that  what  Mr.  Rozier  really  needed 
was  not  protection  against  foreign  ore;  it  was  protection  against  the 
smelter.    The  smelter  would  not  sell  the  lead  there. 
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Mr.  CLAjaK.  What  I  asked  you  was,  and  what  I  want  you  to  answer 
is,  why  did  jaot  these  St.  touis  people  go  down  there  where  Mr. 
Bozier  is,  almost  in  sight  of  the  smokestacks  of  the  St.  Louis  smelter, 
And  buy  the  lead,  instead  of  going  to  New  York  and  getting  it? 

The  Chairman.  Your  last  sentence  was  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Kepeat  it,  please.    You  said  "  Because  the  smelters  would  not  sell  it." 

Mr.  LisSBERGER.  Because  the  smelters  would  not  sell  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question :  Why  do  not  these  people  in  Utah 
make  lead  pipe  and  ship  it  to  California?    They  have  the  lead. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Thev  could  do  it.  There  is  lead  in  California,  sir; 
and  it  could  be  made  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  now  shipping  pig  lead  from  Utah  to  New 
York,  and  shipping  lead  pipe  from  New  York  to  California. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  how  much  figure  the  freight  rates 
would  cut  in  that  OToposition? 

Mr.  LisSBEROER.  We  charge  in  New  York  $6  a  ton  above  the  price 
of  pig  lead  for  making  lead  pipe  to-day.  You  can  see  what  tlie  freight 
rate  IS.  It  is  three  times  wnat  we  get  for  manufacturing.  But  they 
will  not  manufacture  at  those  figures  at  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  same 
company  that  owns  the  plant  that  makes  lead  pipe  at  the  Pncific  coast 
owns  a  plant  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  Their  additional  charge  for  man- 
ufacturing above  thef  price  of  pig  lead  at  the  Pacific  coast  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  at  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  wages  at 
the  Pacific  coast  come  any  higher  than  at  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  us  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  this  smelter  business? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  The  first  question  that  came  up  was  that  this  duty 
of  2^  cents  was  prohibitive.  It  did  not  protect  the  workmen ;  they 
did  not  come  into  the  question.  We  asked  for  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion, because  that  is  inordinately  high.  It  amounts  to  actually,  at  the 
present  time,  75  per  cent.  The  price  of  lead  in  England  to-day  is 
about  2.8  cents.     A  duty  of  2|  cents  is  a  little  above  75  per  cent. 

Another  thing.  We  particularly  called  attention  to  paragraph  181. 
In  the  ca.se  of  every  other  article  that  comes  into  the  United  States 
except  lead  ore  there  is  a  sample  drawn  at  the  port  of  entry.  They 
do  it  in  the  case  of  laces  of  mixed  kinds ;  they  do  it  in  the  case  of  silks 
and  other  things.  But  lo  and  behold !  that  law  was  so  drawn  that 
there  are  only  two  smelters  in  the  United  States  that  can  comply  with 
it,  and  bring  in  ore  and  smelt  it.  There  are  25  or  30  or  more  smelters 
with  reverberatory  furnaces  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  foreign  ores, 
and  could  make  a  mighty  good  profit,  because  the  actual  American 
price — not  the  Mining  Journal  price,  with  which  these  present  re- 
finers settle  with  the  miners — at  which  pig  lead  can  be  bought  in  the 
ppen  market  in  New  York  is  generally,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years,  If  cents  over  and  above  the  European  price  and  what  it 
would  cost  to  lay  it  down,  including  freight  and  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Pig  lead,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Pig  lead.  If  you  mean  to  give  us  ore  at  a  cent  and 
a  half,  in  the  first  place,  you  learn  that  while  they  get  $8  a  ton  for 
smelting  ore,  yet  they  ask  a  protection  between  the"  ore  and  the  metal 
of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $12.50  a  short  ton.  And  the 
language  of  your  clause  is  so  drawn  in  regard  to  the  brinfling  in  of 
lead  ores  that  only  two  smelters  can  comply  with  it.    The  small 
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smelter  can  not  bring  in  ore.  He  can  not  come  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  Let  the  Government  treat  lead  ore  as  it 
does  any  other  article  that  is  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
not  make  special  provisions  for  sampling  at  the  works  or  in  bond,  and 
having  government  officers  there  that  you  have  to  pay. 
^  The  Chaikman.  You  must  have  some  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Treasurv,  of  course. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  belicve  in  having  the  same  regulations,  sir,  that 
you  have  in  regard  to  drawing  a  sample  at  the  dock  on  the  arrival  of 
the  product;  or  of  course,  if  it  comes  in  cars  from  Missouri,  you  can 
make  your  regulations  so  as  to  cover  that,  but  giving  every  concern 
at  the  port  of  entry  a  right  to  have  the  samples  OTawn  from  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  and  the  regulation  were  modeled  some- 
what after  the  internal-revenue  law  for  the  protection  of  the  tax  on 
whisky. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Ycs;  but  they  were  so  drawn  (and  they  were 
drawn  by  the  counsel  of  the  largest  smelter  in  the  United  States) 
that 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  they  were  drawn  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, if  I  recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  It  may  have  emanated  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  but  the  general  knowledge  or  impression  in  the  metal  trade  is 
that  that  clause  was  drawn  by  the  counsel  for  one  of  the  largest 
smelters  in  the  world,  if  not  the  largest. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  was  careftilly  considered  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  without  any  question,  and  I  think  it  was  drawn  there. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Whocver  drew  it,  the  effect  has  been,  sir,  that  it 
has  stopped  any  small  smelter  from  smelting  lead  ore.  It  has  handed 
the  foreign  business  practically  over  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
people. 

The  Chairman.  The  recollection  of  Major  Lord,  who  was  clerk  of* 
the  committee  at  the  timet  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  is  to  the  same 
effect  as  mine,  that  it  was  drawn  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  No  matter  where  it  may  have  been  drawn,  Mr. 
Payne,  I  recall  that  at  that  time  you  fought  rather  hard  against  the 
duty  as  it  was  put  in ;  and  I  believe  that  we  all  left  Washington  with 
the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  cent  a  pound  duty  on  lead  ore. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  the  committee  reported  it  to  the 
House,  and  the  way  it  passed  the  House — a  cent  a  pound,  lead  in  the 
ore. 

Mr.  LisSBERGER.  The  next  thing  that  happened  we  woke  up  to  find 
the  thing  so  drawn  that  it  was  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  there  was  not 
anybody  in  the  country  that  could  do  it.  You  would  have  to  either 
build  entirely  new  works,  and  get  a  great  big  capital,  and  become  one 
of  the  so-called  "  octopuses "  yourself,  or  you  were  not  in  it. 
fLaughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  way  it  was  drawn?  ^ 
Do  you  mean  the  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  mean  the  way  that  clause  is  drawn,  sir,  if  you 
will  turn  to  paragraph  181. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Those  are  the  regulations. 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Those  are  the  regulations  as  they  have  been 
adopted  since  by  the  department,  I  do  not  believe  with  any  intention 
of  committing  a  hardship,  but  in  accordance  with  the  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  That  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  paid 
on  lead  coming  into  this  country,  except  for  the  percentage  of  lead 
which  you  say  they  get  free  of  duty  under  the  law.  ^ 

Mr.  LfissBERGER.  That  is  correct.  The  whole  thing  works  out,  as 
I  say,  in  such  a  way  that  it  stops  the  small  smelter. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  you  file  a  brief?    Are  you  going  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  LfissBERGER.  Later  on. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  you  in  the  brief  give  your  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  regulations  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  correct  that  evil? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  I  Want  to  say,  sir,  that  because  there  were  so  many 
proxies  at  this  meeting  we  deferred  filing  a  brief,  in  the  hope  of 
^tting  the  lead  men  together  later  on.  They  expressed  a  CTeat 
diversity  of  view  as  to  what  they  really  did  want,  and  I  am  speaking 
for  th^m.  It  was  anything  from  free  trade  to  1  cent  a  pound.  But 
I  want  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  lead  manufacturers  there  said: 
."  We  will  be  very  glad,  if  the  duty  on  lead  is  removed  or  partially 
removed,  to  have  just  as  much  and  just  as  big  a  percentage  removed 
from  our  manufactured  goods.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  need  very 
much  protection  on  manufactured  lead."    That  was  white  lead. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  you  take  the  duty  altogether  off  of  lead  in  the 
ore,  would  the  lead  manufacturers  be  willing  to  have  free  trade  on 
their  articles? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Absolutely  free  trade? 

Mr.  LissBEROER.  Absolutely  free  trade,  if  you  teke  it  off  of  pig  lead. 
They  do  not  advise  it.  They  believe  in  protection,  but  they  say  that 
if  you  will  give  them  free  lead  they  are  willing  to  take  it  on  their 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  because  they  have  the  best  workmen  in 
the  world,  and  they  can  turn  out  more  per  dollar  day  than  any  other; 
and  even  as  it  is,  with  all  the  expense  added  of  bringing  over  foreign 
•  lead,  they  can  go  and  sell  their  goods  in  foreign  countries, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  expect  to  get  your  lead  from  foreign  coun* 
tries,  then,  if  you  have  free  lead? 

Mr.  LissBERGER.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  We  expect  that  our  American 
miners  will  begin  to  stop  paying  the  amounts  they  are  now  paying, 
and  that  we  will  begin  to  treat  lead  as  other  metals  are  treated,  with- 
out that  great,  big  rake  off  for  certain  smelting  interests  or  all  smelt- 
ing interests.  In  other  words,  we  are  injuring  this  country  in  many 
ways — I  will  only  take  one  minute  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to 
this  Question — by  the  high  price  that  we  had  on  lead  in  1906  and  1907. 
To  plumb  a  house  hygienically  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  plumb  it 
with  lead,  or  something  a  good  deal  more  expensive,  and  that  is  tin. 
A  man  who  drinks  water  drawn  from  iron  pipes  is  risldng  his  life 
and  his  health — I  am  glad  to  say  not  very  badly ;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  risk.  It  is  for  Qie  reason  that  we  will  increase  the  use  of  lead 
that  the  manufacturers  of  lead  ^oods  would  like  to  see  this  tariff 
materially  reduced,  and  we  wiU  leave  it  with  you,  gentlemen.  We 
believe  that  when  it  comes  to  the  economic  question  of  the  revenue 
required  and  protection  for  the  workmen  you  are  better  judges  than 
we  are. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Saturday,  November  28, 
1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Schedule  A, — CJiemicalSj  oUs^  and  paints. 

ALIZARIN  ASSISTANT. 

Boston,  November  23^  1908. 

COMHITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS  : 

As  domestic  manufacturers  of  alizarin  assistant  and  castor  oil  we 
desire  to  submit  our  views  re^rding  the  duties  on  these  articles,  and 
you  will  please  note  that  alizarin  assistant  and  castor  oil  are  inti- 
mately related,  and  adverse  action  regarding  one  article  seriously 
affects  the  other. 

Alizarin  assistant  consists  of  castor  oil  treated  with  acid,  is  used 
as  a  mordant,  and  is  known  as  alizarin  assistant,  turkey-red  oil, 
soluble  oil,  etc,  and  is  made  of  varying  strengths,  according  to  the 
percentage  of  castor  oil  used  in  the  mixture. 

It  is  possible  to  make  this  product  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
castor  oil,  in  which  shape  it  can  be  and  has  been  imported  into  this 
country,  and  by  the  simple  addition  of  water  reduced  to  any  strength 
desired.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  that  no  change 
be  made  in  the  wording  of  the  present  tariff,  as  in  former  years  im- 
porters have  brought  this  article  in  under  various  confusing  names 
and  consistencies,  endeavoring  to  pass  them  through  the  customs  at 
lower  rates  of  duty. 

From  January  1  to  November  2,  1908,  40,000  gallons  of  alizarin 
assistant  were  imported  through  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  so  that 
it  can  not  be  justly  claimed  that  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive. 

The  castor  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  assistant  is 
made  from  castor  seed,  on  which  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  is  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  the  western  farmer,  equal  to  a  duty  of  11 
cents  a  gallon  on  the  castor  oil  in  the  seed. 

Our  castor  oil  costs  us  at  the  present  time  to  manufacture  8J  cents 
per  pound,  or  68  cents  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  office  and  selling  ex- 
penses, and  the  present  selling  price  is  9^  cents  per  pound,  or  76  cents 
per  gallon,  delivered,  and  less  discount  for  cash. 

Alizarin  assistant  is  sold  on  the  same  basis,  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  castor  oil  used. 

Foreign  castor  oil  can  be  imported  at  the  present  time  for  6  cents 
per  pound,  or  48  cents  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  duty,  and  alizarin 
assistant  on  the  same  basis  according  to  percentage  of  oil  in  the 
mixture.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  lower  duty  on  castor  seed,  but  beg  to 
state  that  on  account  of  this  duty  and  difference  in  labor  cost,  freight, 
etc,  alizarin  assistant  and  castor  oil  can  be  made  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  India  and  Brazil,  the  largest  castor-seed  raising  countries,  at 
<me-nalf  the  cost  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
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Since  1890  the  duties  on  alizarin  assistant  and  castor  oil  have  been 
reduced  over  50  per  cent,  and  while  we  do  not  ask  for  protection 
injurious  to  the  consumer  or  to  obtain  an  extravagant  profit,  our  ex- 
I>erience  during  the  life  of  the  Wilson  bill,  when  our  plant  was  prac- 
tically closed,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative  cost  of  produc- 
tion here  and  abroad,  permits  us  to  state  positively  that  any  further 
reduction  of  the  duties  would  seriously  cripple  if  it  did  not  destroy 
the  domestic  manufacturer.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the 
present  rates  and  phraseology  be  retained  in  the  new  bill. 

In  closing,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  are  independent  manufac^ 
turers  of  the  above  articles  and  we  are  not  a  member  of  any  combina- 
tion organized  to  maintain  the  prices  on  either  of  our  products. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

John  Shaw  &  Co. 


GELATIN   AND   GLUE. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  19, 1908. 
WnxiAM  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Ilouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  overlooked  mentioning  that,  in  my  estimation,  if  there  wa& 
a  reasonable  rate  on  glue  and  ffelatin,  say,  1\  cents  per  poimd  on 
glues  costing  10  cents  per  pound  and  under,  2^  cents  per  pound  on 
glues  and  gelatins  costing  over  10  cents  per  poimd  and  not  exceeding 
25  cents  per  pound,  not  only  would  the  domestic  manufacturers  be 
amply  protected,  but  the  imports  would  probably  be  trebled  or 
quadrupled. 

Further,  many  of  the  largest  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  are  large  users  of  imported  gelatins  and  glues,  similar 

aualities  of  which  are  not  even  manufactured  in  this  coimtry,  and 
[le  present  high  tariff  is  a  hardship,  not  only  to  these  manufacturers^ 
but  to  all  other  consumers  as  well. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Alfred  F.  Isaacs. 


Schedule  B. — Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware, 

GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  November  83, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington.  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Information  has  just  reached  me  that  your  committee  will 
hold  its  hearing  on  tariff  revision  as  relating  to  glassware  to-day,  and 
of  course  I  am  too  late  to  be  present  in  person.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  each  manufacturer  to  prefer  a  revision 
(or  reduction)   on  the' "other  fellow's  articles,"  but  I  believe  the 
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time  is  at  hand  when  the  subject  must  be  fairly  considered  by  all. 
La  our  line  (the  manufacture  of  beer,  soda  water,  and  carbonated 
beverage  bottles)  the  present  tariff  was  put  into  effect  on  account 
of  the  disparity  in  wages  between  the  German  glass  blower  and  the 
American.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  the 
process  of  manufacture  in  our  line  has  been  greatly  improved,  so 
that  the  American  glass  blower  makes  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bottles  than  he  dia  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  consequently,  a  much 
greater  wage  earning,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  greatly 
overpaid  to-day,  especially  in  comparison  with  skilled  laborers  in 
other  trades. 

In  the  last  three  years  another  feature  has  arisen  in  our  line  of 
trade  which  threatens  annihilation  to  the  American  glass  blower 
unless  he  can  be  made  to  see  the  immediate  necessity  of  taking  a 
reduction  in  his  wage — ^the  automatic  blowing  of  bottles  by  machines 
is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front.  This  machme  being  patented,  etc., 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  large  capitalized  concern  which  is  rapidly 
monopolizing  the  situation.  The  great  margii^  of  profit  from  ma- 
chine-made ware  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  blowing  wages 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  machines  are  operated  on  a  royalty  of 
a  low  percentage  oi  tlie  blowing  rate  to  the  patentee.  The  Ajnerican 
glass  blower,  being  naturally  slow  to  accept  a  reduction  in  his  wages 
until  the  situation  becomes  acute,  is  permitting  the  machine-made 
product  to  gradually  supplant  the  handmade  article.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  glass  blower  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  wages  as  his  only  salvation  in  the  trade,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  will  bring  about  the  desired  end  with  greater  efficacy  and 
more  lasting  and  beneficial  results  for  the  glass  blower. 

While  considerable  skill  is  required  in  the  trade  of  glass  blowing, 
the  daily  rate  of  wages  ($7  to  $10  per  day)  is  entirely  out  of  reason 
when  compared  to  other  trades,  like  carpentering  and  masonry,  etc., 
and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  eventually  the  blower  will  be 
compelled  to  accept  more  proportionate  wages  (say  $5  per  day)  if  he 
would  preserve  his  identity  in  the  business. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  auto- 
matic blowing  machines  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff 
rates,  for  reasons  readily  understood.  Thev  are  also  in  favor  of 
mantaining  the  present  rate  or  schedule  of  blowing  because  in  this 
lies  their  greatest  profit.  At  the  same  time  the  great  superiority  of 
the  machine-made  ware  is  rapidly  capturing  the  trade  and  gradually 
but  surely  makinginroads  on  the  blowers'  usefulness. 

The  writer  is  a  Kepublican  and  believes  the  victory  recorded  at  the 
polls  recently  was  due  to  a  promise  made  the  people  that  the  tariff 
would  be  revised.  He  also  appreciates  that  a  revision  in  the  tariff 
may  temporarily  retard  or  inpede  our  trade  in  our  home  markets; 
but  it  will  compel  a  realization  to  the  blower  that  his  present  earn- 
ing are  on  a  false  basis  and  will  bring  about  a  proper  and  lasting 
readjustment  of  the  same  (thus  requiring  far  less  capital  in  our 
business) — a  thing  which  is  impossible  to  accomplish  without  the 
help  of  a  revised  tariff,  since  the  blowers'  schedule  or  annual  settle- 
ment of  wages  is  dominated  in  a  large  degree  by  representatives  of 
the  machine-made  bottle. 
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The  writer  is  broad  enough  and  ready  to  take  "his  medicine"  on 
his  own  product,  and  believes  that  the  ultimtae  result  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  glass  blower  if  he  can  be  made  to  see 
his  error  without  further  delay  and  before  the  "  machine ''  has  elimi- 
nated him  from  the  field. 

Respectfully  asking  your^  consideration  and  assuring  you  I  would 
be  glad  to  confer  further  with  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  L.  Pfau, 
Presndent  The  North  Baltimore  Bottle  Glass  Company. 


GRAPHITE. 

New  York,  November  2^^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Wa^hington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  im- 
portant infant  industry  in  this  country  has  no  protection  whatsoever 
m  competition  with  the  product  of  foreign  countries  where  labor  is 
6  to  12  cents  a  day. 

The  graphite'industry  of  this  country  is  in  its  infancy.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  attempts  to  profitably  mine 
and  refine  the  product.  Graphite  is  an  important  metal  and  is  daily 
growing  in  importance  in  this  country  ana  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  three  deposits  of  graphite  of  importance  that  have  been 
developed  in  this  country — ^the  Ticonderoga  district  in  New  York, 
the  Chester  County  district  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern  Ala- 
bama district. 

There  are  more  than  36,000  tons  of  graphite  used  in  this  country 
annually.  Less  than  3,000  tons  are  mined  here.  If  any  infant  in- 
dustry is  to  be  protected,  it  should  be  the  graphite  industry.  We 
would  not  advocate  a  high  tariff,  only  enough  to  even  up  things  ft 
litUe. 

The  chief  producer  of  graphite  in  the  world  is  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Labor  there  is  to  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents  per  day.  If  the  Ameri- 
can mines  are  to  be  successful  and  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mines, 
they  should  be  protected  by  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Ceylon  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  graphite  men  of  this  country  only  want  a  square  deal.  That 
there  should  be  a  heavy  protective  tariff  upon  steel  and  oil,  that  are 
no  longer  infant  industries,  but  have  whiskers  and  wear  boots,  while 
a  real  infant  like  the  graphite  industry,  still  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
unable  to  stand  alone,  is  kicked  around  without  any  protection,  is 
deemed  unjust  and  inequitable. 

Please  let  me  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  appear  personally  before 
your  committee  to  have  this  matter  brought  up  and  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  and  faithfully,  yours, 

Edward  Owinos  Towne. 
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ScHEDuuB  C. — Metals  and  manufactures  of, 

MICA. 

Proposed  change  in  paragravh  184^  page  2i^  of  the  tariff  on  imports 
into  the  United  States  ana  the  free  list  as  contained  in  act  of  July 
Si,  1897. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  25, 1908. 
We^  suggest  the  following  change  of  wording  to  make  more  clear 
a  subject  which  is  now  in  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the 
importers.    We  suggest  the  increase  iji  tariff  to  enable  the  American 
producer  to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  mica: 

Proposed  section  184.  Mica,  unmanufactured  or  roughly  thumb  trimmed  only, 
6  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  mica,  manufactured  in  any  form, 
or  knife  or  shear  or  machine  trimmed,  or  cut  to  pattern,  or  split  to  thickness  of 
less  than  five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  12  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


AsHEViLLE  Mica  Co., 

AshemllCy  N.  0. 
W.  Vance  Brown. 
The  Great  Southern  Mica  Co., 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 
Hubert  H.  Ward. 
Buchanan  &  Grindstoft. 
B.  C.  Grindstoft. 


snjooN  iron. 

New  York,  November  S4, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentilemen  :  We  wish  to  place  before  your  committee  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  duty  upon  a  certain  quality  of  pig  iron  upon  which, 
like  all  other  pig  iron,  an  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  is  imposed. 

This  pis  iron  is  used  in  making  steel  witn  the  surface-blown  con- 
verter, and  analyses  as  follows :  Silicon,  2.25  to  3.60  per  cent ;  manga- 
nese, 0.50  to  0.90  per  cent;  carbon,  3  to  4.60  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.03 
to  0.04  per  cent ;  phosphorus,  0.03  to  0.04  per  cent. 

This  iron  is  very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  the  production  small, 
the  price  high,  and  is  confined  principally  into  tne  hands  of  one 
house.  This  guality  of  iron  could  be  imported  from  England  at  a 
reasonable  price,  lower  than  the  American  quality  even  with  the 
addition  of  freight  charges. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
putting  up  plants  for  makine  steel  by  the  converter  process,  and 
though  we  have  been  able  to  aevelop  it  successfully  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, yet  its  wider  extension  has  been  very  much  hindered  by  the  high 
price  of  the  required  pig  iron. 
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We  have  made  efforts  with  several  furnace  men  to  make  this  so- 
called  silicon  iron,  but  the  demand  for  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth 
process  is  so  great  that  no  one  cares  to  divert  from  his  regular  work. 

The  surface-blown  converter  has  proved  its  usefulness  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    It  has  been  introduced  with  much  success  and  advantage 
as  an  adjunct  to  cast-iron  foundries,  malleable-iron  works,  and  open- 
heaJrth  steel  foundries.    It  fills  a  field  not  reached  by  the  open-hearth 
j  process  for  making  small  and  medium  perfectly  sound  castings  of 

i  high  tensile  strength,  free  from  blow  holes.    Steel  is  rapidly  being 

I  substituted  for  cast  or  malleable  iron.    There  is  much  demand  for 

good  castings  from  the  machinery  trade,  steam  fittings,  electrical 
business,  etc.  The  industries  ititerested  in  such  castings  represent  a 
vast  amount  of  money  interest,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
promote  their  success  would  be  quite  welcome. 

The  surface-blown  converter  being  now  free,  the  patent  having  ex- 
pired, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  its  use  will  be  largely  extended,  pro- 
vided the  duties  now  paid  on  the  quality  of  iron  needed  will  be 
lowered. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  put  on  a  very 
low  duty  or  to  enter  free  materials  used  by  our  manufacturers  when 
they  can  not  be  procured  at  home. 

We  bespeak,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  machinery  trade,  the 
electrical  business,  growing  so  rapidly,  the  steel-casting  interests, 
and  many  other  allied  industries,  a  consideration  at  your  hands,  for 
lowering  or  taking  away  the  duty  on  pig  iron  of  the  quality  men- 
tioned. 

The  thriving  industry  around  and  about  Sheffield,  England,  is  a 
striking  exhibition  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  proper  kind  of  iron 
where  such  is  extensively  used. 

By  lowering  or  suppressing  the  duty  on  this  high  silicon  iron  you 
will  not  hurt  any  existing  furnaces,  as  they  do  not  make  this  brand 
of  iroUj  and  you  will  benefit  all  the  industries  mentioned. 

The  iron  could  be  imported  upon  analyses  made  on  the  other  side 
and  certified  before  our  consuls. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  that  our  request  is  in  haimony 
with  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  we  have  acted 
in  accord  for  over  fifty  years. 

Very  respectfully,  Colne  &  Co. 


WATCH  DIALS. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
,  SiK :  Responding  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  that,  on  the  254 
instant,  you  will  consider  Schedule  C^Metals,  and  manufactures  of— 
as  makers  of  watch  dials  and  other  enameled  goods,  we  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  brief  statement.  We  do  not  solicit  undue 
protection  under  the  tariff  law.  In  fact,  our  appeal  is  mainly  fof 
such  rate  of  duty  on  the  imported  goods  as  will  prevent  us  from 
abandoning  the  manufacture  of  enameled  dials,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States. 
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We  cominenced  the  business  of  maaufacturing  enameled  dials  ia 
1890,  and  through  varying  vicissitudes,  owing  to  the  sharp  compdd- 
tion,  and  oftentimes  peculiar  conditions  invoh^ed  in  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  goods,  we  have  come  to  a  place  where,  without  a  fair 
measure  of  protection,  our  works  must  be  closed.  We  have  assem-f 
bled  at  very  large  expense  the  necessary  machinery  for  making  thes^ 
fioods,  and  have  secured  highly  skilled  labor  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  compete  with  the  Swiss  dial  makers. 

In  1897  there  were  17  dial  manufacturers  in  this  country,  located 
in  the  following  States:  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ulinois.  We  alone  survive  as  manu- 
facturers of  fine  wares. 

We  have  never  been  imitators  in  this  business,  for  at  large  expense 
we  have  invented  processes  for  the  transferring  of  mineral  paints  to 
fragile  vitreous  wares.  Many  American  instrument  manuiacturers, 
whose  goods  we  formerly  furnished,  now  buy  their  dials  abroad. 
In  1896  employees  of  our  factory  were  enticed  away  by  our  foreign 
oompetitiorSj  and  since  then  the  imported  goods  have  come  in  m 
such  competition  that  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  same,  the  pro- 
tective rate  of  duty  being  insufficient. 

In  reference  to  watch  dials  particularly  we  will  later  specify  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  rob  us  of  our  life  as  American  manufacturers 
and  give  a  latitude  to  importers  of  such  dials,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  compete  with  them.  We  do  not  fear  honest  competition.  In  the 
administration  of  the  customs  law  applicable  to  imported  watch 
dials  we  can  briefly  say :  Dials  rarely,  if  ever  are  counted,  the  invoice 
being  entirely  relied  upon  for  quantity  and  values,  on  which  latter 
the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  be  assessed.  The  present  statistics 
of  imports  of  the  goods  in  question  are  so  vaguely  recorded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  value  of  the  imported  goods. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  also  in  respect  to  imports  of 
enamels  which  we  use  (fusible  enamels),  the  same  being  dutiable 
under  paragraph  113  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Again  arises  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  the  customs  on  enamels,  for  it 
appears  that  many  such  enamels  actually  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  are  passed  as  free  goods. 

Foreign-made  enameled  dials  are  placed  on  American  instruments 
and  sold  at  home  and  abroad  as  American  goods.  To  avoid  the  law 
relative  to  stamping  foreign  goods  as  to  country  of  origin  the  foreign 
dial  makers,  with  the  consent  of  our  customs  authorities,  use  a  rubter 
stamp  with  which  to  mark  on  the  back  of  the  dial  the  country  of 
manufacture.  The  rubber  stamp  makes  a  mark  so  easily  rubbed  off 
that  to  suit  their  purposes  after  importation  the  said  marks  are 
wiped  away,  and  the  object  of  the  stamping  law  is  nullified.  Im- 
porters of  foreign  dials  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  induce  any  for- 
eign dial  manufacturer  of  any  note  to  transfer  his  plant  to  this 
country. 

Witn  a  fair  protective  rate,  and  honest,  intelligent  application  of 
the  tariff  laws,  our  industry  can  thrive.    It  may  be  or  surprise  to 

J^our  committee  to  know  that  we  employ  very  high-paid  labor.  Our 
06S  in  manufacture  is  enormous,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fragility 
of  our  pjroduct  and  the  danger  in  our  furnaces,  from  spoiling,  by 
overheating,  the  vitreous  glass;  consequently  our  wastes  are  very 
heavy.    Compared  with  *the  cost  of  making  dials  and  other  enam- 
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eled  goods  here,  and  the  cost  in  Europe,  with  such  a  disparity  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  being 
accorded  a  fair  measure  of  protection. 

To  indicate  with  the  best  available  figures  at  our  command  the 
importations  of  the  foreign  watch  dials,  we  would  say  that  whereas 
in  1898  the  value  of  the  import  was  $232,449,  paying  duty  in  the  sum 
of  $92,979,  the  imports  for  the  year  1907  aggregate  $844,006,  yield- 
ing$337^602  in  duties. 

We  will  later  present  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  cer- 
tain suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  paragraph  in  the 
tariff  relating  to  our  goods  may  be  framed,  in  order  that  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  we  may  secure  the  rates  of  protection  which 
Congress,  by  enacting  the  same,  may  intend  to  be  operative. 
Respectfully, 

CHara  Waltham  Dial  Company, 

Daniel  O'Hara. 


Schedule  D. — Wood^  and  mamifactureg  of 

PORCH   BUNDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  iS^,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  protective  duty  on  dyed,  stained,  painted,  and  printed  porch 
blinds,  curtains,  shades,  or  screens,  made  of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  or 
composition  of  wood. 

The  dyeing  and  painting  of  porch  curtains  is  a  distinctively  Amer- 
ican industry,  which  originated  with  your  petitioners  six  years  ago, 
and  which  since  has  grown  to  large  proportions  and  is  now  being 
<:opied  by  the  Japanese. 

There  is  no  duty  established  to  cover  the  dyed,  stained,  painted, 
and  printed  porch  blinds  or  curtains. 

There  are  agents  in  this  country  who  import  dyed,  stained,  and 
painted  porch  blinds,  or  curtains,  and  during  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  strong  foreign  competition  in  this  merchandise  by 
reason  of  the  cheap  labor  in  other  countries,  the  insuflScient  duty  on 
«ame  resulting  in  a  loss  of  duty  to  the  Government  and  loss  of  labor 
to  the  American  workman. 

The  Japan  dyed  op  stained  porch  blind,  or  curtain,  sells  in  America 
at  an  advance  over  the  raw  porch  blind,  or  curtain,  of  one-fourth  cent 
per  square  foot. 

By  employing  American  labor  and  using  dyestuffs  that  pay  30  per 
cent  duty,  dyeing  and  staining  can  not  be  equaled  in  this  country  for 
less  than  three-fourths  cent  per  square  foot. 

The  Japan-painted  porch  blind  or  curtain  sells  in  America  at  an 
advance  over  the  raw  porch  blind  or  curtain  of  one-half  cent  per 
^uare  foot. 
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By  employing  American  labor  and  the  use  of  American  paints  and 
dyestuffs  that  pav  30  per  cent  duty,  the  painting  can  not  be  done  in 
this  country  for  less  than  1^  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  average  price  of  labor  for  handling  these  goods  in  this  country 
is  $8  per  day ;  in  Japan,  12  cents  per  day. 

Unless  the  duty  as  prayed  for  is  imposed,  the  American  dyers  of 
porch  curtains  can  not  compete  with  Japan  labor. 

The  importation  of  dyed,  stained,  painted,  and  printed  porch 
blinds  or  curtains  is  contantly  increasing,  and,  with  this  increase,  un- 
less protection  be  granted  to  .those  engaged  in  the  dyeing  and  paint- 
ing m  this  country,  thus  must  necessarily  retire  from  the  business 
because  of  their  inability  to  procure  labor  at  the  price  made  necessary 
by  foreign  competition. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  compete  with  foreign  competition^ 
we  do  earnestly  pray  and  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  raw  manu- 
factured porch  blind  or  curtain  (see  par.  208,  Schedule  D),  and  tiiat 
JEin  additional  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  be  levied  on  each 
dyed  and  stained  porch  blind  or  curtain,  and  an  additional  1  cent  per 
square  foot  be  levied  on  each  painted  and  printed  porch  blind  or  cur- 
tain ;  and  that  paragraph  208,  Schedule  I>,  of  the  present  law,  be 
amended  to  read  as  fellows : 

.  "  Bamboo  porch  blinds,  or  curtains,  shades,  or  screens,  of  bamboo, 
wood,  straw,  or  composition  of  wood,  natural  or  raw,  35  per  cent;  if 
stained  or  dyed,  35  per  cent  and  one-half  cent  per  square  foot;  if 
painted  or  printed,  35  per  cent  and  1  cent  per  square  foot." 

Porch  blmds,  or  curtains,  are  purchased  by  the  square  foot,  and 
bill  and  consular  invoice  always  mention  number  of  square  feet  pur- 
chased in  each  and  everv  shipment. 

If  the  duties  were  placed  upon  the  articles  as  prayed  for,  we 
could  increase  our  plants  here,  employ  more  men,  and  run  constantly 
throughout  the  year. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


R.  H.  CoaiEY  Company, 
Dyers  and  Bleachers^  Camden^  N.  /. 
R.  H.  Comet  Company, 
Dyers  and  Bleachers^  Chicago^  lU. 
Parsons  Brothers  (Inc.),  ^ 
Dyers  and  Bleachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Schedule  E. — Sugar,  molasses,  and  manufactures  of  sugar. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  C.  B..  EEIEE,  SECBETABY  OF  THE 
AMEBICAN  STTOAB  BEFININO  COMPANY,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

November  19, 1908. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  desires  to 
sabmit  the  accompanying  statement  in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  tanff  on  sugar. 
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Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar- 
refining  business  is  one  of  severe  and  fierce  competition;  that  large 
numbers  of  people  are  employed  in  the  different  departments,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  CJompany  attention 
is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average  holding  of  its  stock  amounts 
to  less  than  48  shares  for  each  stockholder,  of  whom  there  are  18,852. 

Any  legislation  hostile  to  the  industry  will  be  keenly  felt  by  many. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  accompanying  statements  will,  we 
believe,  convince  your  committee  that  the  protection  at  present 
afforded  the  industry  is  very  small,  but  indispensable. 

There  api)arently  exists  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  is  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  The  annual  state- 
ment for  1907  contains  an  item  which  states  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany is  interested  in  the  beet  industry. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  the  extension  of  its 
business  in  this  direction  has  done  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  general  development  of  the  sugar  business,  whether 
it  be  the  refining  of  cane  or  beet  sugar.  ^ 

Furthermore,  the  companj^  was  sought  after  by  the  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  beginning  of  the  beet  industry  in  this  coimtry 
to  contribute  financial  aid  and  such  technical  knowledge  as  the  cotn- 
pany  might  have  at  their  disposal  for  the  development  and  prosperity 
oi  the  industry  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  in  whim 
■cooperation  the  company  was  willing  to  participate. 

The  interest  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Compatiy  in  the 
beet-sugar  factories  of  the  United  States  is  less  tnan  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  beet-refining  capacity  for  working  beets  into  refined  sugar. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  not  a  party  to  any 
agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any  competitor,  either  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  production  or  the  fixing  of  prices. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Americax  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
By  C.  R.  Heike,  Secretary. 


REASONS   WHY  THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  ON  REFINED   SUGAR  SHOULD   NOT 

BE   DISTURBED. 

The  following  statements  are  respectfully  submitted : 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  protection  to  the  refining 
industry  competition  would  first  come  from  Europe.  The  cost  or 
refining  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  necessarily  greater  than  in 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  adequate  protection  is  imperative.  The 
higher  price  paid  in  this  country  for  labor  not  only  directly  affects 
the  wages  of  the  men  working  in  the  sugar  refineries,  but  also  in- 
creases the  cost  of  all  machinery,  materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the 
refining  process.     (See  pp.  8,  9, 10.) 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  expenses  in  the  refining  operation  are 
incurred  for  labor  performed,  whether  the  work  be  done  at  the  refin- 
eries or  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  consumed  by  them.  Any 
decrease  in  the  dinerential  in  favor  of  refined  sugar,  rendering  neoes* 
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sary  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  refining,  would  therefore  fall 
heavily  upon  labor.     (See  p.  11.) 

3.  The  machinery  and  many  of  the  supplies  used  in  the  refining 

{rocess  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  thus  increasing  the  price  of  the 
ome  products  and  compelling'  the  refiner  to  pay  considerably  more 
for  his  needs  than  his  European  competitors.  This  unequal  basis 
for  competition  between  the  refineries  of  this  country  and  those  of 
Europe  renders  necessary  continued  protection  to  the  refining  in- 
dustry. 

4.  A  lar^  percentage  of  the  raw  cane  sugar  of  the  world's  produc* 
tion  finds  its  natural  market  in  this  country,  and  this  condition  has 
been  further  artificially  encouraged  by  the  preferential  tariffs  under 
which  much  of  the  sugar  is  admittea.  As  a  result  cane  sugar  now 
practically  constitutes  the  sole  supply  of  the  refineries  (as  distin- 
guished from  beet  sugar  factories)  of  the  United  States.  This  raw 
material  is  much  more  expensive  to  refine  and  convert  into  white 
sugar  than  the  beet  sugar,  which  our  European  competitors  almost 
exclusively  handle.    (See  pp.  12  and  13.) 

5.  Not  only  is  the  actual  cost  of  refining  cane  sugar  greater  than 
of  refining  beet  sugar,  in  the  matter  of  process,  the  number  of  men 
employed,  etc,  but  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  also  involves  a  very 
much  greater  investment  for  additional  filter  houses,  machinery,  bone- 
black,  etc.  The  capital  account  is  thus  considerably  larger,  and  the 
depreciation  charges  also,  than  if  the  refineries  were  equipped  to  han- 
dle beet  sugar  only.    (See  p.  14.) 

6.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  benefit  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  admitting 
the  sugar  from  these  countries  under  a  preferential  duty.  Inasmuch 
as  the  market  for  Cuban  and  Philippine  sugar  is  necessarily  largely 
confined  to  the  United  States,  one  or  the  immediate  effects  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  would  be  to  partially  defeat 
the  object  of  the  preferential  tariff  and  to  force  down  the  price  of 
raw  cane  sugar  so  as  to  enable  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  the  refined  beet  sugar  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  a  reduction  in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  would  not 
only  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  refining  industry,  but  would  also 
injuriously  affect  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  planters.     (See  p.  15.) 

7.  The  margin  existing  in  recent  years  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  has  not  been  exce^ive,  being  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  This  fraction  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  refining, 
but  the  losses  of  su^r  involved  in  the  refining  process,  the  wear  and 
tear  and  depreciation  on  the  expensive  machinery  used,  the  cost  of 
the  packages  in  which  the  sugar  is  delivered  to  the  market,  and, 
finally,  the  refiner's  profits. 

8.  Althouj^  the  cost  of  the  refining  operations  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff  and  is  now  materially 
higher  than  in  1900,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  margin  be- 
tween the  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugars.  The  margin  of  protec- 
tion, therefore,  has  steadily  decreased,  and  such  margin  as  still  exists 
ia  necessary  to  a  fair  return  for  both  labor  and  capital.  (See  pp.  16 
and  17.) 

».  At  the  time  that  the  Dingley  tariff  was  framed  the  careful  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  government  committees  convinced  the 
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majority  in  both  Houses  that  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  protection 
affordea  to  refined  sugar  was  necessary  and  just  It  woula  be  illog- 
ical to  reduce  it  at  a  time  when  this  mar^n  is  considerably  less,  on 
average,  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
refined  sugar  is  about  the  only  article  among  the  necessities  of  life 
which  is  lower  in  cost  than  in  former  years.  All  other  necessities, 
generally  speaking,  are  higher  in  cost  than  formerly. 

10.  The  recently  framed  Canadian  tariff  (1907)  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  still  greater  protection  than  that  anordM  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  The  protection  to  the  Canadian  refiner 
under  this  tariff  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  under  the  Dingley 
tariff.     (See  p.  18.) 

11.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  British  tariff  commission  in  1907, 
proved  that  a  protective  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  necessary  in  order 
to  place  the  refining  industry  of  Great  Britain  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  refined  sugar  produced  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France,  ete.  The  protection  suggested  for  this  purpose  was  1 
shilling  per  hundredweight  or  about  twice  that  afforded  under  the 
Dingley  tariff.  Inasmuch  as  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  considerably 
less  m  Great  Britain  and  still  less  in  continental  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  differential  duty  on  refined  sugar 
of  12^  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  constitutes  the  present  protection 
to  the  refining  industry  of  the  United  Stetes  from  competition  with 
the  countries  above  mentioned,  can  not  be  considered  excessive.  (See 
pp.  19  and  20.) 

12.  The  removal  of  the  protection  now  afforded  to  the  refining 
industry  would  injure  the  industry  as  surely  as  competition  from 
abroad  has  gradually  undermined  it  in  Great  Britam.  (See  pp. 
21  and  22.) 

13.  Unless  the  refining  industry  is  adequately  protected,  refining 
will  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  points  of  sugar  production.  The 
refining  industry  of  the  United  States  will  thus  cease  as  an  independ- 
ent industry.  Many  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  are  now  making  directly  granulated  sugar  for  con- 
sumption. While  the  dfficulties  are  greater  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
in  the  case  of  cane  sugar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately  these  dif- 
ficulties will  be  overcome,  with  the  resultant  harm  to  the  refining 
industry  of  the  United  States,  unless  that  industry  continues  to  be 
properly  protected. 

14.  A  Blow  dealt  to  the  refining  industry  will  not  be  confined  to 
that  industry  alone.  Very  large  sums  are  paid  by  the  refiners 
annually  for  the  materials  they  consume.  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  coal,  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  for  boneblack,  for  sugar 
barrels,  and  many  other  supplies  in  smaller  quantities  furnish  means 
of  livelihood  for  thousands  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

The  idea  is  not  uncommon  that  the  refiner  is  benefited  in  compe- 
tition  with  other  countries  by  the  duty  on  raw  sugar.  This  is  a  great 
misteke.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  operates  in  two  ways  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  refiner.  In  the  first  place,  it  checks  consumption,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  refining  capacity  or  the  United  States  is  very  much 

Sreater  than  that  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumption,  the 
uty  resulte  in  smaller  meltings  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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The  fixed  charges  per  pound  of  sugar  are,  therefore,  higher  and  the 
cost  of  refining  is  indirectly  increased.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  also 
directly  adds  to  the  expenses  of  refining,  as  that  operation  can  not 
be  conducted  without  waste,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  to  the 
refiner  from  this  cause  varies  directly  with  the  cost  of  the  sugar  and, 
consequently,  with  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  impression  has  also  gained  ground  that  the  refiner  has  been 
directly  benefited  by  the  lower  tariffunder  which  sugar  from  Cuba  is 
admitted.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  United  States  is  now 
able  to  draw  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  needed  for  its  con- 
sumption from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Louisiana, 
and  the  domestic  beet  industry.  These  sources  of  production  are  all 
favored  under  the  tariff  and,  consequently,  the  sugar  can  be  sold  to 
better  advantage  in  this  country  than  where  no  preferential  tariff  in. 
their  favor  exists.  The  whole  of  this  sugar  is  produced  during  a 
limited  portion  of  the  year  and  comes  to  market  at  essentially  the 
same  time.  As  a  consequence,  owing  to  forced  sales  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  the  market  can  readily  take,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  been  lower  than  m  Europe  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  whereas  formerly  the  price  at  the  prmcipal  markets  of 
the  world  was  more  nearly  on  the  same  basis.  As  a  result  of  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  market  just  referred  to,  a  portion  of  the 
reduction  in  the  tariff  which  Cuba  enjoys  has  been  sacrificed,  but  the 
public  and  not  the  refiner  has  been  benefited.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  during  the  four  years  that  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  in  favor  of  Cuba  has  been  in  force  the  margin  between  the  price 
of  raw  and  refined  sugars  has  not  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
slightly  decreased,  the  average  margin  during  the  period  1960-1908, 
immediately  preceding  the  change  in  favor  of  Cuba,  being  0.897  per 
cent,  and  durmg  the  subsequent  four  years,  1904-1907,  0.875  per  cent. 
per  pound.  Had  the  refiner  himself  absorbed  either  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  concession  made,  the  margin  between  the  price  of  raw 
and  refined  sugars  would  have  increaseo. 

APPENDIX  A. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  report  of  the  British  tariflP 
commission,  1907,  section  2,  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  re- 
fining industry  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  has  increased, 
and  indicates  clearly  the  competition  which  would  be  likely  to  arise 
with  the  product  of  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
any  reduction  in  the  protection  on  refined  sugar : 

The  extent  of  the  development  of  foreign  refining  industries  is  shown  by  the 
following  Increases  in  tije  quantities  of  sugar  refined  in  principal  continental 
countries:  In  twenty  years  the  German  output  i^as  trebled,  the  Belgian  outi)ut 
increased  seven  times,  and  the  French  output  by  45  per  cent.  The  Austrian 
oatpot  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  evidence  sliows  that  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  development  of  the  sugar  industries  of  foreign  countries 
hiia  been  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  country  for  enabling  thorn  to  talse 
advantage  of  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  Ivingdom. 

The  sugar  production  of  Europe  can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  refined  sugar  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  etc.,  would  undoubtedly  stimu- 
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late  the  production  and  refining  of  sugar  in  Europe  generally,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  such  circumstances  large  quantities 
of  granulated  sugar  would  be  exported  to  this  country. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  refineries  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the 

United  States. 


Average 
wages  paid 

in  Great 

Britain  per 

week. 


United 

States 

equivalent  of 

wages  paid 

in  Great 

Britain  per 

week. 


Engineers 

Boiler  firemen 

Asb  men,  boiler  cleaners 

Sugar  boilers 


Centrifugal  men 

Meltlng-pan  men 

Yard  men 

Warehousemen 

Ohar-house  men 

Blow-ups 

Bag-filter  men 

^Iqiior  men 


8.  d. 
89  8 
26  0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 


86 
23 
28 
22 
28 
28 
26 
22 
24 


Average-. 


25  n 


$9.52 
6.00 
5.28 
8.76 
5.64 
5.62 
6.88 
5.62 
6.62 
6.86 
5.28 
5.76 


6.22 


Average 

wages  paid 

in  tbe  United 

Sfatesper 

week. 


$16.50 
14.40 
IS.OO 
16.15 
11.20 
10.80 
10.80 
10.80 
11.16 
12.24 
10.80 
U.70 


12.88 


Foremen  in  the  United  States  are  paid  on  an  average  $4.25  above 
the  average  wages  shown  for  each  station  in  the  third  column,  whereas 
the  foremen  in  Great  Britain  are  paid  on  an  average  only  80  cents 
above  the  average  wages  shown  for  each  station  in  the  second  column. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  the  wages  paid  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  refining  industry  are  on  an  average  only  50.2 
per  cjent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  paid  on  the 
Continent  are  even  lower,  being  probably  not  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  refiner  there- 
fore has  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  labor  as  his  European 
competitors. 

The  above  detailed  particulars  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  refining 
centers  of  Great  Britain  were  furnished  by  the  well-known  European 
firm  of  J.  V.  Drake  &  Co.,  sugar  brokers. 

APPENDIX  c. 

The  wages  paid  directly  for  labor  in  the  refineries  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  from  26  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  refining  expenses. 
The  cost  of  the  barrels,  etc.,  in  which  the  refined  sugar  is  sold  and 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  refining  operations  together  make  up 
from  51  to  58  per  cent  of  the  entire  refining  expenses.  Aside  from 
transportation  charges,  the  value  of  the  barrels  is  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  labor  expended  in  their  manufacture  and  that  of 
the  coal  upon  the  labor  of  mining. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  also  that  a  small  portion  of  the  increased 
cost  of  production  is  <iue  to  changes  in  the  trade  affecting  varied 
and  different  forms  of  package  and  the  higher  grades  demanded  by 
the  consumer. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cane  sugar  imported  hj  most  of  the  European 
countries  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  entirely  disregarded.    France  im- 

forts  about  100,000  tons  of  high-grade  sugar,  almost  exclusively  from 
er  colonies.    The  imports  to  England  have  been  steadily  displaced 
by  beet  sugar,  and  are  now  less  than  250,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  raw  cane  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  for  periods  of  twelve  months  at  intervals  since  1886 : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  rate  cane  sugar. 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Java 

Philippines 

British  West  Indies 

British  East  Indies 

All  foreign  countries 

All  British  possessions 


TotaL. 


1886. 


218.904 
82,868 
36,176 
49,112 
347,928 
181,944 


629,872 


1896. 


54,288 
78,S68 
42,896 
90,720 
256,256 
178,824 


430,060 


1901. 


U,704 
2.800 

38,248 

9.800 

102,648 

86.620 


189,168 


1906. 


20.048 

6.27« 

70,840 

14.066 

12S.744 

110,162 


238,896 


Copied  from  summary  of  evidence  and  statistics  of  the  report  of  the  British  tariff  com- 
ion  on  sugar,  page  500,  International  Sugar  Journal,  1907. 
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These  figures  are  important  as  showing  the  extent  of  practically 
the  only  European  market  open  to  cane  sugar. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  approximately  130,000  tons  onlv 
of  cane  sugar  from  foreign  countries  in  addition  to  that  from  British 
and  French  possessions  can  find  a  market  in  Europe. 
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The  two  classes  of  raw  sugars  derived,  respectively,  from  the  cane 
and  from  the  beet  are  not  refined  with  equal  facility.  Cane  sugar 
contains  coloring  matter  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  costly  filtra- 
tion over  boneblack.  It  also  contains  gummy  matters  which  in  the 
process  of  clarifying  the  sugar  renders  the  use  of  an  enormous  num- 
oer  of  bag  filters  indispensable.  Both  these  conditions  involve  the 
use  of  much  machinery  and  a  vast  investment  in  the  refinery  itself 
over  that  which  is  necessary  when  beet  sugar  is  refined.  In  the  latter 
case  the  operation  is  much  more  simple.  The  bag  filters  can  be 
greatly  rediiced  in  number,  and  the  filtration  over  boneblack  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  ease  with  w^hich  white  sugar  can  be  made  from 
this  class  of  material  is  demonstrated  by  the  work  in  the  beet-sugar 
factories  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  All  the  factories  in  this 
country  are  now  making  granulated  sugar,  and  not  one  pound  of 
boneblack  is  used  in  the  process. 

The  additional  expense  of  refining  cane  sugar,  making  proper 
allowance  for  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  extra  buildings  and 
machinery,  amounts  to  about  6^  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  the 
cost  of  refining  beet  sugar  in  establishments  solely  equipped  for  this 
purpose.  This  additional  cost  alone  is  about  half  the  present  protec- 
tion on  refined  sugar. 
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The  fact  that  the  refineries  of  the  United  States  have  to  handle 
almost  exclusively  cane  sugar  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
large  additional  sums  for  filter  houses,  boneblack,  boilers,  and  auxili- 
ary machinery.  This  investment  is  at  least  33  per  cent  additional  to 
that  required  in  European  refineries  e^fuipped  for  refining  beet  sugar 
and  has  reached  over  $2,000,000  in  a  single  refinery. 

APPENDIX  G. 

It  has  been  shown  under  Appendix  D  that  the  European  market 
can  not  take  from  foreign  countries,  outside  of  their  own  possessions, 
much  more  than  the  130,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  imported  by  Great 
Britain.  This  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  production  of  Cuba  in 
1907,  when  the  Cuban  crop  was  1,428,000  tons.  Under  thase  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  Cuba  must  either  materially  reduce  its  sugar 
production  or  continue  in  the  immediate  future  to  sell  it  to  the  re- 
fineries of  the  United  States,  as  the  markets  of  Canada  are  closed  by 
the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  are  producing  their  own  sugar. 

APPENDIX  II. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's  reports,  gives  the 
average  prices  of  raw  sugar,  96°  polarization,  and  of  granulated 
sugar  in  New  York  for  the  past  eight  years  in  cents  per  pound, 
together  with  the  difference  in  price  between  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar : 

Price  per  pound  of  raw  and  granulated  sugar  in  New  York  for  past  eight  years. 


Tear. 

Raw,  96" 

p.^Ulriza- 

tlon. 

Average. 

Reflnert, 
granu- 
lated. 

Average. 

Difference. 

1 

Average. 

1900- 

1901 _ - 

Cents. 
4.  "iai 

4.017 
3. '12 

8.720 
3. 974 
4.278 
3.083 
8.7")0 

Cents, 
3.939 

3.923 

Cents. 
f         5.320 
5.0'"O 
4.4  n 

Cents. 
I         4.863 

Cents. 
f        0.751  1 
i.oa'i , 

.913  1 

.»is 

.79S  1 
.978  ! 
.829 
.893 

Cent. 
0.887 

1902          - 

iwa _ __ 

i.m^i  ,1 

1004                .  _        .      — 

f          4.772 

5.251 

]          4. SIS 

[         4.61» 

4.796 

1906 

.875 

1906 

1907 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  years  covered  have  been  divided 
into  two  periods  of  four  years  each,  and  average  prices  calculated 
for  each  of  these  periods.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  as  shown  above,  has  been  actually  slightly  less  for  the 
last  four  years  than  during  the  previous  corresponding  period,  and 
as  during  the  eight  years  under  consideration  the  cost  of  refining  has 
steadily  mcreased,  it  is  evident  that  the  refiner's  profit  was  a  steadily 
decreasing  one. 

The  process  of  refining  is  not  one  in  which  revolutionary  advances 
can  be  anticipated.  Such  economies  as  have  been  made  m  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  been  principally  due  to  operations  conducted 
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on  a  larger  scale;  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  owing  to  increased  competition 
from  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the  independent  refiners,  it  nas  not 
been  j)ossible  to  operate  the  refineries  at  their  full  capacity.  This 
condition,  added  to  the  higher  prices  paid  for  labor  and  material, 
has  resulted  in  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  and,  consequently,  greater 
need  for  protection. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Comparison  'between  the  Canadian  tariff  of  April  12,  1907,  now  in  force,  and 
the  Dingley  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  1897,  which  is  still  in  force. 


98*  raw  niffar.. 


Difference.. 


Canadian  tariff. 


Brftlsb 
preferen- 
tial per 
pound. 


Oenta. 


.316 


Interme- 
diate per 
pound. 


Cents. 
1.14 
.78 


General  per 
pound 


Cents. 
1.26 


.425 


Dingley 
(United 
states) 
tariff  per 
pound. 


Centt. 
1.95 
1.685 


.266 


The  above  comparison  shows  that  the  difference  in  the  Canadian 
general  tariff  between  refined  sugar  and  96°  testing  raw  sugar  is 
0.425  cents  per  pound,  whereas  in  the  Dingley  tariff  the  difference 
is  only  0.265  cents  per  pound.  The  above  difference  does  not  repre- 
sent the  protection  to  the  refining  industry,  inasmuch  as  it  takes 
considerably  more  than  1  pound  of  raw  sugar  to  make  1  pound 
of  refined,  and  the  duty  on  this  excess  of  raw  sugar  has  also  to 
be  paid  by  the  refiner.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  tariffs  is  even  greater  than  the  above  figures 
indicate.  The  protection  to  the  Canadian  refiner  is  more  than  twice 
that  to  the  United  States  refiner  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

APPENDIX  J. 

Although  under  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Brussels  convention 
all  bounties  previously  paid  by  the  participating  countries  were 
discontinued,  a  surtax  amounting  to  60  cents  per  112  pounds  was 
permitted  on  imported  refined  sugar.  This  was  taken  advantage  of 
generally  by  all  participants  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  result  that  the  sugar-producing  countries  are  in  a  position 
to  maintain  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at  home  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  the  excess  to  be  sold  in  open  markets  abroad  at  a  slightly 
lower  cost  than  that  for  which  the  same  sugar  could  be  refined  there. 
Added  to  the  surtax  are  the  advantages  of  cheaper  labor;  the  greater 
volume  of  business  derived  from  the  British  in  conjunction  with  the 
home  markets,  and  the  benefits  which  arise  from  refining  at  or  near 
the  point  of  production. 

The  following  extracts  from  statements  submitted  to  the  British 
tariff  commission    (1907)    show  that   the  continental  countries  of 
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Europe  have  advantages  for  exporting  refined  sugar  which  operate 
against  the  English  refiner  and  would,  to  a  very  large  extent,  also 
operate  against  the  refiner  in  this  country  if  the  protection  now  exist- 
ing were  disturbed : 

(Mr.   Robert  Kerr,  section  112  of  the  report  of  the  tarlfP  commission  on   sugar  and 
confectionery,  1907,  vol.  7.) 

The  foreigners  have  this  advantage:  While  they  can  send  their  sugar  into  our 
country,  we  can  not,  under  the  surtax,  send  any  into  theirs.  The  surtax  of  28 
6d.  per  hundredweight  not  only  enables  the  continental  refiner  to  exact  a  price 
In  his  home  market  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  small  kartell 
bounty,  but  it  completely  shuts  out  our  refined  sugar  from  his  market,  while  he 
has  free  access  to  ours,  thus  providing  him  with  a  clientele  double  the  size  of 
that  available  for  the  British  refiner.  A  larger  market  means  a  larger  output, 
and  the  reduction  upon  charges  following  upon  Increased  output  is  an  over- 
whelming advantage.  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  consider  It  not  unlikely  that  continental  refiners  may  be  able  to 
undersell  us  by  reason  of  this  alone,  and  that  without  *'  dumping  "  In  the  usual 
sense  of  selling  below  cost. 

(Mr.  Charles  Lyle,  section  124  of  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  on  sngar  and  con- 
fectionery, 1907,  vol.  7.) 

In  view  of  all  this  It  seems  to  me  that  In  order  to  recover  the  huge  trade  we 
have  lost  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  protection  to  the  home  sugar  refining 
trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  equity  if  2s.  6d.  per  hundredweight  was  deemed  by 
the  framers  of  the  convention  to  be  a  fair  surtax  allowed  to  the  foreigner.  It 
would  only  be  fair  to  grant  a  like  preference  to  British  refiners.  At  the  same 
time  less  would  be  sufficient  to  very  quickly  restore  the  trade  to  this  country, 
say  £1  per  ton  surtax  on  foreign  refined  sugar — that  Is  to  say,  the  excise  should 
be  £1  less  than  the  customs  rate. 

(Mr.  L.  A.  Martin,  section  27  of  the  report  of  the  tarifP  commission  on  sugar  and  oon- 

fectlonery,  1907,  vol.  7.) 

Taxes,  local  rates,  higher  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  all  tend  to  increase  the  coat  of 
manufacture  in  England,  and  these,  with  the  advantages  obtaining  In  continen- 
tal countries,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  meet 
the  competition  in  his  own  market. 

APPENDIX  K. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the  summary  of  the  report 
of  the  British  tariff  commission,  1907,  volume  7,  show  the  effect  of 
competition  from  the  continental  countries  of  Euroi)e  on  the  refining 
industry  of  England.  A  reduction  in  the  protective  duty  now  in 
force  in  the  United  States  would  open  the  way  to  similar  harmful 
competition  from  Europe  in  this  country : 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased 
enormously.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  29i  pounds  per  head  of  the  population;  in 
1885  it  was  79^,  and  in  1906  it  was  05i  pounds.  But  the  British  refining  indus- 
try has  not  only  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  great  increase  in  consumption, 
but  has  declined  absolutely  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

While  the  British  refining  industry  has  declined,  the  refining  Industries  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  other  continental  countries  hiiYe 
greatly  advanced,  chiefly  through  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  growth 
of  the  sugar  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Fifty  years  ago  practically 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  refined  here;  twenty 
years  ago  we  refined  only  70  per  cent,  and  in  1906  only  45  per  cent,  the  balance 
being  made  up  by  importations  of  sugar  refined  in  continental  factories. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  meltings  in  British  refineries,  the 
imports  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  annual  consumption  for  the  past 
twenty  years: 


Tear. 

Meltfnffs 
Id  British 
refineries. 

Imports 

of  foreign 

refined. 

Annaal 

consump- 

Uon. 

1880L    

Tons. 
899.786 
909.908 
916.759 
809,124 
837,401 
847,758 

sio.on 

785,000 
788.287 
768,260 
734.000 
664,782 
684.088 
617.801 
689,437 
582,064 
680,505 
695.943 
668.005 
641,687 
670,846 

Tons. 

819.684 

819,072 

314.959 

449.411 

473.255 

644,929 

•^r?  «W6 

.     14 

06 

35 

76 

■.■7:'.y94 

V.|,:81 

s-.i'25 

j::-i .  789 

1.04 i.    15 

l,0fi'.i..'77 
■*.'.-...  83 
^    ,KM 

^1,S69 

Tons, 
1,146.414 

ifl88iiir'iiiiiiiiiiir"iiiiiiiiiiiziiiiii"iiiiii"iiiii"ii"iriii 
MBBiiiiiir'r'riiiiiiir'i     ii  iriiiirii'iiiiziiiiiiiiiiii 

1.178.338 
1.182.612 
1.282.660 
1,249.U0 
1.336.678 
1,281.628 
1.256.256 
1.348,619 
1.402.409 
1,384.034 
1.378.616 
1. 486.66$ 

18B0 

MOO- 

1.447.326 
1,488,686 

1902- 

1903- 

1.602.548 
1.639.461 
1.466.345 

1906.                          _ 

1906- 

1.496.881 
1.363.796 
1,610.434 

While  the  results  shown  by  the  above  figures  have  been  in  part 
brought  about  by  the  bounty  system  prevailmg  in  Europe,  the  melt- 
ings since  the  Brussels  convention  have  increased  but  slowly  and  are 
now  229,000  tons  less  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  whereas  the 
consumption  during  that  time  has  increased  32  per  cent. 

APPENDIX  L. 

The  refining  industry  can  not  flourish  away  from  centers  of  produc- 
tion unless  protected  and  encouraged  by  tariff.  Unless  such  protec- 
tion exists,  refining  will  ultimately  be  all  carried  on  at  the  point  of 
production,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  cheaper  to  make  the  sugar  in  the  first 
instance  suflRciently  pure  for  consumption  than  to  transport  it  in  the 
form  of  raw  sugar,  with  its  accompanying  impurities  upon  which 
freight  must  be  paid  and  for  which  packages  must  be  furnished,  to  a 
distant  point  where  the  material  has  to  be  rehandled  and  again  sub- 
mitted to  every  part  of  the  process  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  event  of  a  reduction  in  the  differential  tariff  on  refined  sugar, 
the  refiners  of  the  United  States  have  mostly  to  fear  competition  from 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe,  as  granulated,  the  standard  form 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  can  be  very  cheaply  made  in  the 
numerous  factories  scattered  throughout  the  sugar-producing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe.  It  has  been  demonstrated  not  only  m  Europe,  but 
also  in  this  country,  that  it  costs  very  little  more  to  convert  the  entire 
output  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  into  white  granulated  sugar  than  to 
place  the  product  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar  upon  the  market.  For  this 
reason  the  factories  of  the  United  States  now  make  almost  exclusively 
granulated  sugar.  The  additional  cost  does  not  compare  with  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  raw  sugar  into  granulated  in 
a  separate  establishment. 
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BEET  SUGAR. 

Addison,  Mich.,  November  M^  1908. 

Chairman  of  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Honorable  Sir  :  *  *  *  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  beets  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  each  year  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up  for 
what  I  Tost  the  year  before. 

This  year  I  raised  in  round  numbers  13f  acres,  on  which  I  made  a 

Srofit  oi  nothing  minus  $2.    The  crop  brought  me  $504,  and  it  cost  me 
506,  and  still  am  only  about  30  miles  from  the  Blissfield,  Mich.,  fac- 
tory, where  they  were  marketed. 

Respectfully,  yours,  John  K.  E[elset. 


HAWAIIAN    SUGAR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  18j  1908. 

F.  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  on  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association,  submits  to  the  committee  the  following  statement: 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckles  that  Hawaiian  sugars 
are  sold  at  a  rebate  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  poimd  is  not  correct 
Hawaiian  sugars  are,  in  fact,  sold  in  New  York  at  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound  off.  This  covers  two-thirds  of  the  Hawaiian  output.  One- 
third  is  sold  in  San  Francisco,  being  all  that  that  market  will  take, 
under  a  rebate  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  Crockett 
Refinery,  an  independent  refinery  controlled  by  Hawaiian  interests, 
is  the  purchaser  there.  The  rebate  in  New  York  of  one-tenth  of  a 
cent,  or  $2  a  short  ton,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  result  of  the  tariff.  It 
is  a  concession  which  it  is  considered  reasonable  to  make  in  considera- 
tion that  the  purchaser,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
binds  itself  for  a  term  of  years  to  take  all  Hawaiian  cargoes  on  ar- 
rival at  the  market  price  less  this  rebate.  The  Hawaiian  producers 
are  thus  saved  the  danger  of  having  to  store  cargoes  awaiting  a  pur- 
chaser and  the  alternative  of  being  obliged  to  make  sacrifice  sales  in 
periods  of  a  glut  of  sugar  in  the  market.  This  course  of  trade  has 
grown  up  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  Hawaii  from  market 
and  the  impossibility  of  selling  the  crop  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Spreckels's  statement  or  intimation  that  the  trust  is  directly  or 
indirectly  an  owner  in  Hawaiian  plantations  is  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  is  informed  and  believes. 

F.  M.  Hatch. 


ScHEDUi.F  F. — Tobacco^  and  maruffactiires  of. 

AVRAPPER  TOBACCO. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  H.  S.  FRYE,  OF  WINDSOB,  CONH. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  November  11^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  (Joinmitfce.,  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Hill  :  In  view  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  relative  to  leaf  tobacco  (wrapper) 
for  consideration  by  the  committee: 
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The  tariff  of  1890  (McKinley)  made  the  duty  on  wrapper  leaf 
(Sumatra)  $2  a  pjound,  after  ten  years  of  depression  in  prices  the 
average  of  which  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  had  been  less  than  cost 
of  production.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  put  the  industry 
on  a  paying  basis,  lasting,  however,  only  two  years,  as  the  election 
following  (1892)  at  once  so  demoralized  trade  that  average  prices 
were  hardly  over  cost  of  production.  This  was  followed  by  the  Wil- 
son tariff,  which,  though  it  did  not  reduce  the  rate  to  the  extend  ex- 
pected, did  reduce  it  to  $1.50  a  pound.  Even  that  rate  proved  no 
adequate  protection  against  the  ever-increasing  imports  of  Sumatra, 
so  tnat  there  was  hardly  any  recovery  in  prices  until  the  enactment  of 
the  present,  or  Dingley,  law.  Owing  to  the  unjustifiable  opposition  of 
the  manufacturers  and  cigar  makers'  unions,  we  (the  farmers)  were 
not  able  to  get  the  full  McKinley  rate  of  $2,  passed  by  them,  restored, 
and  after  the  most  strenuous  contention  I  ever  knew  of  in  the  Finance 
Committee  we  had  to  accept  a  rate  of  $1.85  per  pound.  The  15-cent 
reduction  proved  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  but  simply  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  Sumatra 
since  then  imported,  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  amount.  I  have  no  data 
at  hand  of  recent  imports  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  but  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  Consular  Keport  No.  3269,  date  September  2, 1908.  Con- 
sul Henry  M.  Morgan,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  reports  the  exports  of 
tobacco  to  United  States  (all  Sumatra)  from  that  consular  district 
as  follows : 

Nineteen  hundred  and  three,  $4,483,226:  1904,  $5,076,660;  1905, 
$5,158,468;  1906,  $7,726,663;  1907,  $8,059,771.  Imports  for  1907, 
$8,059,771;  imports  for  1903,  $4,483,226;  increase,  $3,576,545,  or 
nearly  100  per  cent,  showing  that  imder  the  present  rate  of  duty 
there  has  not  only  been  a  steady  increase,  but  the  amount  in  value 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 

A  reference  to  tables  of  imports  since  1890  will  show  that  as  a 
revenue  producer  under  that  and  following  tariffs  no  other  imports 
have  shown  such  astonishing  results,  and  at  so  little  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. Since  the  established  custom  here  is  to  retail  cigars  at  5  cents 
or  multiples  thereof,  each,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  a  much  larger 
increase  of  duty  on  that  one  constituent  of  the  cigar  could  have  no 
effect  at  all  on  the  retail  price,  and  a  very  small  one  on  box  prices, 
hardly  appreciable  even  with  the  latter.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
^eat  increase  in  the  two  major  factors  of  cost,  to  wit,  labor  and  fer- 
tilizers, a  rate  of  $2  to-day  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  former  or 
McKinley  tariff  as  a  protective  measure;  and  I  wish  especially  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  large  agricultural  industry  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  in  as  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  a  condi- 
tion as  is  the  mowing  of  leaf  tobacco  for  wrapper  purposes,  without 
which  the  industry  can  not  exist  in  many  districts.  Prices  are 
steadily  falling  even  now,  and  imless  an  exceptionally  good  crop 
like  1906  or  1908  can  be  secured  (which  is  not  possible  in  every  sea- 
son) no  profit,  but  heavy  loss,  results.  The  good  years  will  not  nuike 
up  for  the  poor  ones.  As  an  instance,  that  portion  of  1907  that  was 
sold  by  the  farmers  did  not  bring  over  one-half  the  cost,  and  the  bal- 
ance, still  on  hand,  seems  to  be  unsalable,  certainly  at  any  profit,  or 
even  at  cost.  True,  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  to  a  small  extent  in 
Connecticut,  large  corporations  seem  now  to  be  producing  an  imita- 
tion of  Sumatra  called  "  shade  grown  "  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess, but  that  system  requires  a  large  hivestment  of  capital — so  large 
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it  is  not  available  to  the  small  farmer.  Under  ffood  management, 
apparently,  capital  can  exploit  the  "  shade-grown^'  article  with  fair 
returns  on  the  investment.  But  capital  can  take  care  of  itself;  if 
"  shade  growing  "  does  not  pay  it  can  be  readily  invested  in  swne- 
thing  else  that  does. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  capital  or  corporations.  As  heretofore,  I  plead 
for  the  farmer,  the  man  of  small  means,  his  whole  lifetime  invest- 
ment tied  up  in  his  little  farm;  his  life,  his  hopes,  his  prosperity, 
his  family,  nis  all  dep|endent  on  the  proceeds  of  his  few  acres  of 
tobacco  sink  into  oblivion,  as  his  little  property  (then  unreliable), 
and  knowing  no  other  business,  there  is  nothing,  not  even  hope, 
left  him.  For  twenty-five  years  that  one  product,  from  that 
one  island,  has  hung  like  a  nightmare  over  his  hopes  and  his  ambi- 
tions. He  asks  for  no  specif  privileges,  for  no  protection  even, 
against  other  than  the  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf.  But  this  one  product 
has  set  a  standard  in  yield  and  looks,  against  which  he  is  powerless 
to  compete,  nor  has  any  duty  ever  yet  imposed  on  it  reached  the 
limit  as  a  revenue  producer.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  have  one  that  will 
Through  that  one  competitor  the  leaf  product  of  State  after  State 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  market  as  a  wrapper,  until  practically 
only  the  Connecticut  Valley  remains  (outside  of  shade  grown)  as 
any  large  factor  in  wrapper-leaf  production.  I  indulge  in  no  dema- 
gogue talk  about  coolie  labor  competition.  I  leave  that  to  amateurs; 
but  in  behalf  of  those  farmers  and  those  interests  for  whose  cause  I 
have  devoted  so  many  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  as  a  proposi- 
tion for  increased  rather  than  diminished  revenues  from  that  par- 
ticular source,  I  respectfully  urge  the  restoration,  at  least,  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  of  the  old  time-honored  1890,  or  McKinley  rate,  of 
$2  per  pound,  which,  as  events  proved,  was  not  even  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum possibility  as  a  revenue  producer  by  50  cents  a  pound. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee. 

H.  S.  Frtb, 


Chicago,  November  H^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cliairmon  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

IIovsc  of  Representatives^  Washingtmi^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  raising  of  cigar- wrap- 
per leaf  tobacco  in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Texas,  I  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  lay  my  views  in  regard  to  the  custom  tariff  which 
ought  to  be  put  on  such  tobacco  before  the  committee. 

I  am  unable  at  the  present  to  attend  personally  the  meetings  of 
the  committee.    Therefore  I  take  this  means  to  communicate  with  you. 

The  raising  of  wrapper  tobacco  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  has 
been  raised  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  is  comparatively  of  recent  origiB 
in  this  countr}^,  but  it  has  been  found  that  we  can,  and  have,  in  every 
respect  produced  as  fine  tobacco,  answering  every  purpose  thereof, 
in  this  country,  et^pecially  in  Florida  and  Texas,  as  that  which  is 
raised  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so 
and  pay  wages  based  on  American  standard  of  living  unless  a  com- 
paratively large  duty  is  placed  on  the  foreign  tobacco. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  differences  between  cheap 
native  labor  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  etc.,  and  that  native  to  this  country. 
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No  one  seriously  advocates  that  we  should  lower  our  community 
to  the  basis  of  the  Asiatic  countries. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  tariff  on  Sumatra  tobacco,  $1.85,  is 
none  too  large.  Manufacturers  of  cigars  have  not  found  this  to  be 
at  all  excessive.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  wrappers  should 
be  raised  rather  than  lowered. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  injustice  of  the  duties  which  are  placed  upon  wrapper  tobacco, 
especially  that  raised  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  deduction  of  20  per 
cent  bein^  made.  Wrapper  tobacco  ought  to  bear  $1.48  per  pound 
duty,  which  in  itself  is  too  low  as  compared  with  the  value.  But  in 
the  importation  of  Habana  tobacco  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  good 
many  cases  the  importer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  wrappers  pass 
the  adjusters  of  the  custom-house  and  have  it  assessed  at  the  rate 
of  28  cents;  in  some  cases  a  little  higher.  To  avoid  this  injustice 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  plan  would  be  to  make  one  uniform  rate 
upon  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  advocate  that  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cents  be  made.  This  would  be 
justice  to  all. 

I  do  not  go  into  further  details  in  regard  to  this  question  as  the 
committee  is  undoubtedly  in  full  possession  of  all  facts  bearing 
thereon. 

Hoping  that  the  committee  will  agree  with  me,  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Taussig. 


ScHWENKSVTLLE,  Pa.,  Novemhev  2^^  1908. 

Chairman  Payne, 

House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
vision on  tariff,  I  will  ask  you  to  kindly  look  into  the  duty  on  wrap- 
per tobacco,  which  is  $1.85  per  pound,  and  I  will  here  say  that  it  has 
become  a  great  burden  on  the  manufacturer  of  cigars,  and  this  is  not 
only  a  great  burden  on  the  manufacturer,  but  it  is  also  a  burden  on  the 
people  employed  by  the  manufacturer  who  work  these  wrappers,  for 
reason  that  on  account  of  the  great  care  that  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  work  these  wrappers  so  that  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to 
have  a  large  number  of  cigars  wrapped  out  of  1  poimd  of  these 
wrappers.     This  becomes  a  direct  burden  to  the  employers. 

I  also  believe  that  a  general  increase  of  wages  will  follow  if  a  re- 
duction be  made  in  our  wrapper  duty.  Believe  that  our  Sumatra 
wrappers  are  used  on  90  per  cent  of  all  cigars  sold  at  the  retail  price 
of  5  cents,  which  seems  to  be  the  popular  price  cigar.  The  wrapper 
alone  on  1,000  cigars  will  make  an  average  cost  of  $3.70  for  duty. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  duty  be  reduced  to  $1.25,  which  would 
help  a  great  deal  in  taking  the  burden  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
it  would  help  the  employee  and  also  help  to  give  better  product. 

Therefore  I  will  ask  you  to  look  fully  into  this  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  find  our  cause  just.  While  I  am  only  a  small 
employer  of  40  to  50  hands,  yet  I  know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  those 
employed  to  have  a  reduction  in  this  tariff. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  H.  Beltz. 
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New  York,  November  20^  1908. 
Chairman  Committke  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:    Id  the  preliminary  hearings  which  are  taking  place 
before  your  committee  with  reference  to  tariff  revision,  we  beg  that 
you  consider  a  reduction  on  imported  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  from 
$1.85  to  $1.25  per  pound. 

As  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  the  United  States 
(we  operate  factories  in  New  York,  Long  Island,  Philadelphia,  and 
Wilmington),  we  are  of  the  mind  that  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  pound  on 
imported  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  would  amply  protect  the  home-grown 
wrapper  leaf  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  revenue  in  har- 
mony with  every  view  that  has  been  presented  before  your  committee. 
With  great  respect,  we  remain, 

E.  M.  SCHWARZ  &  Co. 


Baltimore,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  proposed  tariff-revision  hearings  I 
would  respectfully  urge  that  the  duty  on  Sumatra  wrappers  be  re- 
duced to  $1.25  per  pound  instead  of  $1.85,  as  now  imposed.  At  this 
price  the  domestic  grower  is  fully  protected,  and  by  reducing  the 
tariff  the  revenue  to  the  Government  will  no  doubt  be  increased  by 
reason  of  larger  imports.  The  domestic-grown  wrappers  do  not  fig- 
ure very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  beiDg  unavailable 
in  many  respects,  compared  to  foreign-grown  tobaccos,  and  supply 
totally  inadequate  even  under  the  most  prohibitive  tariff  rates.  The 
domestic  leaf  is  used  almost  wholly  for  filler  and  binder  purposes, 
and  such  uses  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  increased  manufacture 
consequent  to  a  lower  rate  on  wrapper  leaf. 

On  Cuban  tobacco  I  would  strongly  urge  a  uniform  duty  of  30  to 
35  cents  per  pound,  which  would  obviate  the  uncertainty  of  duty  on 
all  Ilabana  tobacco  shipments  to  this  country  and  greatly  stimulate 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  made  from  Cuban  leaf.  The  pjercentage 
clause  on  Ilabana  wrappers  opens  the  way  to  large  variations  as  to 
the  proper  duty  to  be  levied,  which  would  disappear  if  all  uniform 
duty.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  class  of  importations  would  no 
doubt  show  a  very  great  increase  over  the  amount  now  received  by 
the  Government.  The  greater  good  to  the  greater  number  is  the  aim 
of  all  legislation,  and  whilst  affording  full  protection  to  the  American 
grower  the  rates  hereby  advocated  would  be  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  manufacturer  and  al^^o  to  the  labor  employed  in  this  occupa- 
tion. The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and 
has  received  the  united  support  of  the  tobacco  trade,  which  no  doubt 
helped  to  sc^cure  tlie  election  of  a  Republican  President.  We  hop>e, 
therefore,  that  suitable  relief  to  the  cigar  trade  will  be  secured  in 
formulating  the  revised  tariff. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Ivraus  &  Co., 

Per  Henry  Kraus. 
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BiNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  November  2Jlf^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  state  that  our  reason  for  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  35  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty  on  Sumatra  wrappers  is,  Jhat 
the  price  of  domestic  tobacco  continues  to  increase  to  such  an  extent 
that  unless  we  can  secure  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  us  of  the  imported 
wrapper  we  shall  either  have  to  use  an  inferior  grade  of  filler  tobac- 
cos or  do  business  at  a  loss. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  will  not  derive  any 
direct  benefit  from  this  reduction  in  duty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  in  Ohio  and  in  Wisconsin,  from  whence  we  derive  the  major 
portion  of  our  domestic  tobacco,  will  reap  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  reduction  in  duty,  which,  by  the  way,  at  35  cents  per 
pound,  will  hardly  amount  to  more  than  61  cents  on  1,000  cigai-s. 

We  trust  you  will  investigate  this  matter,  feeling,  as  we  do,  that 
the  justice  of  our  position  will  be  sustained  and  that  you  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  what  you  may  see  fit  to  do  in  this 
matter,  we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Barnes,  Smith  &  Co. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  cigars  who  use  large  quantities  of 
Sumatra  tobacco,  we  ask  you  to  kindly  use  all  efforts  to  secure  a  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  Sumatra.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  in  a  class  of 
its  own;  does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  leaf,  and  does  not  re- 
quire the  enormous  protective  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  which  now  ex- 
ists. The  smokers  who  prefer  Sumatra-wrapped  cigars  will  under' 
no  circumstances  smoke  any  cigar  with  a  dinerent  wrapper,  and  as 
there  is  no  leaf  of  domestic  growth  which  takes  the  place  of  Sumatra, 
there  can  be  no  injury  done  to  any  grower  or  packer  of  domestic  leaf 
tobacco.  Recognizing  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  have 
some  tariff  on  imported  tobaccos,  we  suggest  that  $1  per  pound  would 
be  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

In  regard  to  Cuban  tobacco,  we  believe  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  filler  and  wrapper  tobacco,  and  that  the  wrapper 
tobacco  should  pay  more  import  duty  than  filler  tobacco.  If  the 
tariff  on  filler  and  wrapper  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  almost  the  same,  then 
all  manufacturers  of  cigars  who  use  Habana  as  filler  and  Sumatra  or 
domestic  wrapper  will  be  driven  out  of  business,  since  the  clear 
Habana  manufacturers,  who  use  Habana  for  wrappers,  would  have 
a  decided  advantage  and  there  would  be  no  demana  for  cigars  made 
with  Cuban  filler  and  Sumatra  wrapper. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  our  behalf  and 
secure  a  decided  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  pro- 
tect our  interests  on  the  Cuban  tobacco. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  R.  Moss  Cigar  Co., 
H.  J.  Ryder,  ^ecretanj. 
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QuAKERTOWN,  Pa.,  Novtmbev  21^^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payke, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  cigars  who  use  large  quantities  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  we  ask  you  to  kindly  use  all  efforts  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Sumatra.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  in  a  class 
of  its  own,  does  not  compete  with  any  domestic  tobacco,  and  does 
not  require  the  enormous  protective  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  which 
now  exists.  The  smokers  who  prefer  Sumatra  wrapped  cigars  will 
under  no  circumstances  .smoke  any  cigar  with  a  diflferent  wrapper, 
and  as  there  is  no  leaf  of  domestic  growth  which  takes  the  place  of 
Sumatra  there  can  be  no  injury  to  any  grower  or  packer  of  domestic 
leaf  tobacco. 

Kecognizing  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  have  some 
tariff  on  imported  tobacco,  we  suggest  that  $1  per  pound  would  be 
adequate  for  the  purpose. 

In  regard  to  Cuban  tobacco,  we  believe  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  filler  and  wrapper  tobacco  and  that  the  wrapper  to- 
bacco should  pay  more  import  duty  than  j&ller  tobacco.  If  the  tariff 
on  filler  and  wrapper  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  almost  the  same,  then  all 
manufacturers  of  cigars  who  ^  use  Habana  as  filler  and  Sumatra  or 
domestic  wrapper  will  be  driven  out  of  business,  since  the  clear 
Habana  manufacturers,  who  use  Habana  for  wrappers,  would  have 
a  decided  advantage  and  there  would  be  no  demand  for  cigars  with 
Cuban  filler  and  Sumatra  or  domestic  wrapper. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  our  behalf 
and  secure  a  decided  reduction  in  the  duty  of  Sumatra  wrapper  and 
protect  our  interests  on  the  Cuban  tobacco. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  Sommer  Company. 


New  York,  November  13^  1908. 
Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  Z>.  O. 

Esteemed  Sir  :  The  present  duty  of  $1.85  a  pound  on  leaf  tobacco 
is  primarily  intended  for  protection  on  wrapper  tobacco  grown  in 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  against  Sumatra  tobacco.  These 
are  the  only  three  States  in  which  a  wrapper  tobacco  for  cigar  pur- 
poses is  grown. 

Connecticut  wrappers  grown  "  in  the  open  "  are  marketed  for  from 
35  cents  to  50  cents  a  pound ;  "  shade  grown  "  Connecticut,  Greorgia, 
and  Florida  are  sold  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  pound.  Wrappers 
raised  under  shade  in  Georgia  and  Florida  are  the  only  tobaccos  that 
are  similar  to  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  are  used  to  imitate  Sumatra  to- 
bacco in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cigars.  Connecticut  wrappers  are 
used  mostly  to  imitate  Habana  wrappers.  At  the  prices  mentioned 
above  the  domestic  wrappers  are  profitably  sold  to  manufacturers, 
leaving  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  to  the  packer,  and  to  the  jobber. 
Therefore  a  protective  duty  of  $1  a  pound  on  Sumatra  tobacco  would 
be  amplv  sufficient  to  protect  the  farmer  and  packer,  besides  giving 
the  smaller  and  independent  manufacturers  a  better  show  to  esdst. 
At  the  present  rate  there  is  a  duty  of  about  $310  on  each  bale  of 
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Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers. Being  a  specific  duty,  only  the  finest  tobacco  can  be  imported, 
which  consequently  means  an  outlay  of  about  $600  on  a  single  bale  or 
Sumatra  tobacco.  Therefore  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  $1  a  pound 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  smaller  manufacturers  without  being 
detrimental  to  any  other  interests,  except  as  to  curtailing  the  exces- 
sive profits  that  have  been  made  on  Florida  tobacco,  which  tobacco, 
costing  no  more  than  30  cents  a  pound  to  raise,  has  been  sold  for  as 
high  as  $3  a  pound. 

As  to  filler  tobaccos,  all  domestic  fillers  can  be  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turers at  15  cents  a  pound,  leaving  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
packer,  and  to  the  jobber;  therefore  a  protection  of  20  cents  a  pound 
on  Habana  fillers  would  be  amply  sufficient,  this  to  apply  to  strictly 
filler  bales ;  and  bales  that  are  "  wrappery  "  or  contain  any  percentage 
of  wrappers  at  all  should  be  taxed  the  same  as  Sumatra  tobacco — ^not 
as  at  present,  when  most  of  the  Habana  wrappers  come  in  under 
filler  duty  to  the  detriment  of  Connecticut  broadleaf  tobacco.  Under 
the  present  schedule  on  leaf  tobacco,  it  requires  an  immense  amount 
of  cash  to  do  business,  enabling  combinations  like  the  trust  to  become 
big^r,  while  gradually  drivmg  the  smaller  manufacturers  out  of 
busmess. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Louis  Hibsch. 


Chicago,  November  H^  1908. 
Ways  akd  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturers are  satisfied  with  the  present  tariflp.  We  believe  this  is 
generally  so,  but  respectfuUv  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  of  smoking  tobacco  can  import  and  clear  from 
bond,  ready  to  sell,  a  pound  ox  smoking  tobacco  at  6  cents  less  duty 
and  internal  revenue  than  a  manufacturer  has  to  pay  on  materials  to 
mix  and  blend  in  this  country  ready  for  sale. 

We  import  cured  Virginia,  Latakia,  Turkish,  and  Perique  tobaccos, 
cut,  from  England,  and  mix,  cure,  and  blend  in  this  country.  We  are 
required  to  pay  55  cents  per  pound  duty,  and,  before  being  released 
from  bond,  to  break  bulk  and  put  in  poimd  packages  and  place  on 
each  package  a  6-cent  internal-revenue  stamp.  In  removing  it,  we 
take  it  to  a  regular  bonded  tobacco  factory,  where  the  tobacco  is  taken 
from  the  pound  packages  referred  to  above,  mixed  and  blended  and 
put  up  in  other  packages  ready  for  sale  m  2,  4,  8,  and  16  ounce  pack- 
ages, on  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  another  6  cents  per  pound  in- 
ternal-revenue tax,  whereas  the  English  factory  pays  55  cents  per 
pound  and  6  cents  internal  revenue. 

In  one  decision  made  by  the  department  at  Washington  they  say 
that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  American  manufacturers  shall  pay 
two  revenue  taxes.  Nevertheless  that  is  what  we  have  to  do  by  the 
ruling  of  the  collector  of  the  port. 

The  statute  reads  that  scraps,  cuttings,  and  clippings  shall  pay  50 
cents  duty.  We  claim  that  the  cut  tobacco,  such  as  we  import,  each 
different  kind  in  separate  packages,  is  clipped  tobacco  and  not  a 
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manufactured  article.  Scraps  is  tobacco  that  is  broken  from  the 
leaf;  cuttings  is  tobacco  that  is  cut  from  the  leaf  when  making  a 
cigar.  The  collector  as  yet  has  been  unable  to  classify  a  clipping. 
We  believe  that  it  is  tobacco  clipped  from  the  leaf  or  cut  tobacco. 

While  any  one  of  these  tobaccos  can  be  put  in  a  pipe  and  smoked, 
they  do  not  produce  a  salable  smoking  tobacco  until  mixed  and 
blended  together;  it  requires  from  three  to  five  of  these  tobaccos  mixed 
into  one  to  produce  a  salable  article.  Our  collector  holds  that  each 
of  these  various  kinds  of  cut  tobacco  constitutes  in  itself  a  manu- 
factured tobacco. 

The  so-called  tobacco  trust  has  bought  up  the  largest  English 
manufacturers  of  smoking  tobaccos,  which  has  opened  the  way  for  the 
American  smoking  tobacco  industry  to  import  the  raw  materials,  cut 
and  do  the  blending  here,  but  under  the  decision  of  the  collector  this 
is  impossible.  We  believe  we  should  be  allowed  to  import  cut  tobaccos 
in  packages  of  10  pounds  or  over  (as  to  import  in  l-pound  packages 

I  or  break  bulk  and  repack  here  to  conform  to  the  requirements  causes 

I  the  tobacco  to  dry  out  and  does  harm)  at  50  cents  per  pound  duty, 

and  where  it  is  to  be  removed  from  customs  to  a  bonded  tobacco  ware- 
house that  we  should  not  be  required  to  aflRx  an  internal-revcDue 
stamp  until  ready  for  sale  or  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  as  provided 

!  by  the  rules  regulating  tobacco  factories.    The  collector  of  this  port 

believes  the  statute  must  be  changed  to  permit  this.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  to  classify  this  tobacco  as  clippings  and  let  it  in  at  55 
cents  per  pound  duty  in  any  quantities  above  10  pounds  would  do  it 
There  is  only  one  purpose  for  which  such  tobacco  is  used — that  is, 
smoking  tobacco.  We  are  willing  to  pay  smoking-tobacco  duty  and 
6  cents  internal  revenue,  but  should  not  be  required  to  pay  double 
internal-revenue  tax. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  assist  this  growing  industry  by 
placing  us  on  an  equal  basis,  as  regards  duty  and  internal  revenue, 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  we  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Berriman  Bbos. 


Schedule  G. — Agricultural  products  and  provisions, 

BUIJ38  AND  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

IIoMse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  lily  bulbs,  wish  to  presoit 
this  petition,  embodying  our  views,  relative  to  tariff  revision  as 
touching  all  classes  of  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  flowers,  whether  imported  from  Japan,  China,  Bermuda^ 
France,  Holland,  or  Germany,  which  are  the  principal  markets  of  pro- 
duction, and  from  which  sources  of  supply  are  derived  the  majority 
of  bulbs  that  now  enter  the  United  States  for  consumption  and  for 
the  production  of  blooms  or  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

First.  Lily  bulbs  and  their  product  may  be  correctly  termed  as  an 
article  of  luxury  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  as  such,  in  our 
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opinion,  should  pay  a  duty  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
wmch  amount  enters  to  such  a  small  de^ee,  in  the  price  of  the 
flowers  to  the  consimier  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 

Second.  The  business  in  lily  bulbs  is  largely  done  by  solicitation  of 
orders  from  seedsmen  and  florists  for  a  period  of  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  or  from  January  to  June,  at  which  time  advance  orders 
are  booked  and  orders  placed  abroad  for  the  supply,  which  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and  entered  for  consumption  from 
about  June  to  December. 

Third.  With  a  protective  tariff  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  interests  of  the  people  engaged  m  this  trade  are  better 
protected,  inasmuch  as  such  a  duty  will  serve  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  importers  and  the  purchasers  of  the  bulbs,  or  the  florists  who 
force  the  bulbs  into  bloom,  from  the  likelihood  of  detrimental  con- 
signments of  cheap  and  inferior  bulbs  being  thrown  upon  this  mar- 
ket at  or  near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  so  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  the  higher  qualities  brought  into  the  country  under  advance  import 
orders. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  conunittee  either  retain 
the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  grades  and  varieties 
of  lily  bulbs,  or  if  there  is  to  be  anv  change  in  the  tariff,  that  the  rate 
be  increased  to  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  as  is  at  present  assessed 
on  all  agricultural  and  garden  seeda 

We  respectfully  present  this  petition  through  the  medium  of  our 
representative,  Mr.  T.  J.  Outerbridge,  and  trust  for  favorable  action 
along  the  lines  embodied  herein  in  event  of  any  revision  of  the  tariff 
as  applying  to  lily  bulbs  for  flowering  purposes. 
Kespectfully, 

Henry  Lee, 

ff7  Water  Street,  New  York. 
Yokohama  Nursery  C!o., 

SI  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 
Rauph  M.  Ward  &  Co., 
12  West  Broadway,  New  York. 
Per  Ward. 

Chas.  F.  Meyer, 

99  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
H.  H.  Berger  &  Co., 

70  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Wh.  Hagemann  &  Co., 

SO  Church  Street. 
Stumfp  &  Walter  Co., 

60  Bwrclay  Street. 


CABBAGES. 

New  York,  November  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  Being  unable  to  appear  in  person  before  your  committee,  we 
b^  herewith  to  submit  a  plea  for  putting  cabbage  on  the  free  list,  or 
at  least  reducing  materially  the  present  duty  of  3  cents  per  head, 
eaais— TABiFT— No.  19— os — 8 
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Prior  to  1890  the  duty  on  cabbage  was  merely  a  nominal  one — 10 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  was  changed  by  the  McKinley  law  to  3 
cents  per  head,  which  rate  has  prevailed  ever  since,  excepting  the 
four  years  from  1894  to  1897,  when  cabbage  was  on  the  free  list. 

Cabbage  began  being  imported  here  from  Denmark  in  the  winter 
of  1881-82  by  our  firm.  It  is  an  article  that  is  grown  so  extensively 
and  cheaply  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
try that  it  can  never  be  imported  here  from  foreign  countries  except 
when  the  native  supply  happens  to  give  out  during  the  middle  of  tne 
winter  before  the  new  southern  crop  can  be  had  It  has  taken  great 
sacrifices  and  long  experience  to  learn  how  to  bring  the  Danish  cab- 
bage forward  in  good  order,  and  it  costs  so  much  to  lay  it  down  here, 
even  without  duty,  that  it  can  only  be  brought  here  when  there  is 
practically  nothing  left  of  native  growth  in  the  market. 

Cabbage  is  consumed  by  the  great  masses — the  rich  seldom  eat  it — 
and  although  the  importations  are  not  made  from  a  philanthropic 
motive,  they  can  nevertheless  be  regarded  only  as  a  direct  boon  to 
the  poor,  who  otherwise  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  would 
have  to  go  without  this  healthy  and  comparatively  cheap  article  of 
diet,  at  a  season  when  other  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce  and  very  dear. 

Tne  3  cents  duty  has  practically  killed  the  importation  from  Den- 
mark. On  rare  occasions,  when  the  failure  of  the  native  crop  has  put 
the  price  here  away  up,  some  few  importations  have  been  made.  Had 
there  been  no  duty,  the  importations  at  such  times  would  have  been 
larger  and  the  price  here  much  lower. 

Because  of  tne  impossibility  of  foreign  cabbage  ever  competing, 
under  normal  conditions  here,  with  the  native  product,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  high  duty  can  be  considered  only  as  working  an  injury 
to  the  consumers,  without  benefiting  anybody. 

It  seems  also  like  an  injustice  to  the  country  from  where  the  article 
is  brought.  It  is  a  special  product  of  a  certain  small  island  in  Den- 
mark, the  only  spot  in  Europe  where  cabbage  grows  in  such  perfec- 
tion and  of  such  keeping  quality  that  it  can  be  brought  across  the 
ocean  and  landed  in  prime  condition.  It  is  the  only  product  that 
Denmark  has  ever  been  able  to  send  over  here  in  regular  trade,  and 
this  was  stopped  by  the  3-cent  duty.  Owing  to  the  generally  high 
customs  duties  here,  no  other  Danish  article  finds  a  market  here  of 
any  importance.  At  the  same  time,  Denmark  has  been  and  is  open 
for  the  free  entry  of  American  produce,  grain,  and  provisions,  flour 
and  all  kinds  of  feedstuffs,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  linseed  cake, 
gluten  meal,  bran,  etc.,  which  all  have  been  and  are  going  in  a  steady 
stream  from  here  to  Denmark  and  running  into  very  large  amounts 
compared  to  the  size  of  that  country. 

The  value  of  the  cabbage  importations  did  not  run  up  very  high — 
we  think  the  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  the  winter  of  1887,  with 
2,000,000  or  2,500,000  heads  imported— but  for  a  small  country  like 
Denmark  it  was  of  quite  some  importance,  and,  being  a  bulky  article, 
it  gave  a  good  freight  for  the  direct  Danish  steamship  line,  who  have 
very  little  to  sail  with  from  Denmark. 

For  the  various  reasons  submitted,  we  earnestly  entreat  your  com- 
mittee to  put  cabbage  on  the  free  list,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  at 
least  to  put  the  dutyoack  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  any  further  particulars  snould  be  desired,  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  same  upon  request. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  D.  Hage  &  Co. 
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WALNUTS. 

STATEMENT  SITBMITTEI)  BT  COMMITTEE  BEPBESENTDTO  THE 
WALNTTT  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOTJTHEBN  CAUFOBNIA. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  tJve  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  dnd  the  Finance  Uom/mittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Gentlemen:  The  Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, composed  of  walnut  growers  engaged  in  growing  and  market- 
ing walnuts  raised  in  this  country,  desire  to  present  to  your  honorable 
body  the  following  facts  and  figures  respectmg  this  industry : 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  Governor  Gillette,  of  California, 
there  was  a  general  committee  appointed  and  this  committee  ap- 
pointed subcommittees  on  the  various  industries  affected  by  the  tariff 
legislation,  of  which  the  undersigned,  representing  the  walnut  in- 
dustry, was  authorized  to  appear  before  you. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  first  walnut  trees  for  conmiercial  enterprises 
were  planted  in  southern  California.  Among  the  first  sections  where 
this  industry  began  was  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  at  Eivera, 

When  the  present  duty  was  placed  on  foreign  imports  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  this  industry.  There  have  been  vast  amounts 
of  money  spent  in  developing  irrigation  systems  of  various  kinds  to 
meet  cultural  demands.  Planting  of  new  orchards,  installation  of 
new  machinery,  building  of  warehouses  in  order  to  properly  prepare 
the  product  for  the  markets  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  pure-food  law. 

Imports  of  walnuts  into  the  United  States  from  different  countries, 
[Yean  ending  Jane  80— From  grovenunent  reports.] 


Ooontry  of  origin. 


Aostrla-Hongary., 

Belgtmn 

Denmark. 


ITranee 

Oermany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal — 

SuMla  In  Europe 

Spain 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Nevrfoundland 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Oaba — 

Chile- 

Chinese  Empire 

Hongkong 

Japan — ^ 

Boflsla,  Asiatic 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Oeeania,  British 

Egypt 

TrIpoU 


1908. 


Pounds. 
286,700 
15.965 


8,019,968 

316,610 

11.794 

1.828,182 


1904. 


Pounds. 
113.805 
191,191 


17,123,083 

87,849 

46,6&l 

3,064.689 

2,738 

83 

1.45S 


158,861  I        385,2 


114,554 
15,684 


27,231 
245,891 


1905. 


Pounds. 


33,248 

100 

17,894,368 

25,403 

16.806 

1,725.824 


1906. 


Pounds. 
25,046 


1.100 
201.715 
21,885 
40,024 

5,850 


20,870,484 

52,223 

1,805 

3,172, 5S1 

3.855 

1,188 

520 

100,067 

4,884 

218,281 

4,118 


477 


1,514,666  1,938,822  j 

8,478 

18,300  30,000  I 

7,300  I  6,820 


60,236  I 
3,600   . 
1.557.062  j 


1907. 


Pounds. 

411,210 
•     42,759 


28,726,008 

26,580 

19,867 

1,927,226 


4  |. 
"192^166" 


59,500 


416,506 


16,764  , 
1,797    . 
78,047  I 
112  I. 


8,877 


2.j6,115 


|. 


225 


38,069 

9.261 

59,674 

84,083 

285,810 


100 


100 
287.668 


18 
1,668 


429,660 


TOUl !  12,362,507  '  23,670,761     21,684,104  -  24.917.02S       32.607,692 
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The  above  table  shows  the  countries  that  will  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  raising  walnuts,  and  also  the  increase 
since  1903  of  their  importations,  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  wal- 
nut growing  has  a  wide  range  in  26  foreign  countries.  Without  the 
protection  we  have  had  for  the  last  eleven  years  our  home  industry 
would  have  been  very  much  curtailed  an3  the  planting  of  new 
,orchards  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  instead  of  the  home  in- 
dustry growing  into  importance  as  it  has  it  would  not  have  become 
of  very  much  commercial  importance. 

Importations  for  walnuts  alone  for  the  last  five  years. 


Tear  ending  June  30— 


ia» 

1904 

1905 

1906-.- 
.W07 


Notthelled. 


PouDidB.   ,     Value. 


8.986,489 
19,454.012 
16,312,130 
15,029,724 
27.036,616 


$537,014 

1,0B1,885 

905,131 

1,044,330 

1,490,422 


Shelled. 


Pounds.        Value. 


8,035.970 
8,579,941 
4.17B,010 
4.918,175 
7,190,988 


$508,683 

5J6.9D1 

519.7!» 

798.975 

1.168,497 


The  above  table  shows  conclusively  that  the  import  duty  has  not 
checked  the  importation  of  walnuts  into  the  United  States,  but 
rather,  on  unshelled  walnuts,  has  increased  157  per  cent,  while  on 
shelled  walnuts  it  shows  an  increase  of  137  per  cent.  The  above  values 
are  not  the  selling  price,  but  are  those  fixed  by  the  Government  for 
import-duty  purposes. 

California  product. 

During  the  same  period  there  were  marketed  in  California  as  fol- 
lows: 1903,  6,200  tons;  1904,  7,800  tons;  1905,  6,150  tons;  1906,  7,250 
Jxms;  1907,  7,300  tons. 

The  above  shows  the  production  of  walnuts  in  California  during 
the  last  five  years,  only  an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 

We  desire  to  impress  this  fact.  The  difference  in  the  growth  be- 
tween the  foreign  importation  as  against  the  increase  of  the  home 
product,  while  it  shows  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  our  output,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  years  fr<Mn 
planting  to  bring  a  walnut  tree  into  full  bearing. 

Under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  present  tariff  there  have  been 
planted  about  8,000  acres  in  southern  California  since  1903. 

We  are  credibly  informed,  however,  that  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  there  has  been  a  larger  acreage  than  the  above  planted 
in  Oregon,  which  is  largely  on  the  increase,  that  will  take  a  number 
of  years  before  coming  into  full  bearing,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  increased  acreage  will  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  supply 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  if  the  present  tariff  is  maintained. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  walnut  raising  is  yet  an  infant  indus- 
try. The  experiences  of  the  last  few  years  go  to  prove  that  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Southern  States,  possesses  the  requisite 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  produce  all  the  walnuts  necessary  to 
meet  our  home  demands,  if  it  can  be  fostered  until  it  can  meet  compe- 
tition— ^that  is,  produced  by  half- fed  and  half-clothed  foreign  labor. 
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Permit  us  at  this  time  to  give  a  little  history  of  the  development 
of  the  walnut  industry.  Please  bear  in  mind  Uiat  it  takes  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  to  develop  a  tree  from  seed  until  it  comes  into  full 
bearing,  and  as  the  industry  is  only  about  forty  years  old,  you  will 
readily  understand  why  the  increase  in  California  has  only  been  18 
per  cent  during  the  last  five  years. 

When  walnuts  were  first  planted,  a  variety  known  as  the  "hard 
shell  "  was  selected.  After  several  years  it  was  ascertained  that  it  did 
not  meet  the  market  requirements,  and  a  new  variety  was  introduced', 
known  as  the  "  soft  shell,"  and  after  a  number  of  years  of  experimen- 
tation it  was  found  that  to  produce  this  variety  successfully  we  would 
have  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  citrus  and  other  variety  of 
fruits,  and  bud  or  graft  our  trees  upon  the  seedling  stock.  There  has 
been  recently  a  great  number  of  such  trees  planted,  but  it  will  take 
several  years  before  they  will  come  into  bearing  and  be  a  factor  in  the 
cmtput  It  is  admitted  and  demonstrated  that  a  seedling  walnut 
tree  is  a  very  irregular  bearer,  and  in  order  to  get  uniformity  of 
results,  as  stated  above,  new  cultural  methods  have  been  inaugu- 
rated. We  could  not  have  followed  out  this  line  of  proceedure  had 
it  not  been  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  import  outy  on  walnuts 
that  we  have  had  during  the  past.  It  is  believed,  however,  among 
the  walnut  growers  of  southern  California,  that  the  experimental 
stage  is  now  passed. 

Cost  of  production  abroad. 

There  are  very  few  cultivated  orchards  abroad.  Most  of  the  wal- 
nuts that  are  raised  are  grown  upon  what  otherwise  would  be  waste 
land,  such  as  along  roadways,  in  comers  of  pasture  lots,  on  side  hills, 
waterways,  etc.;  therefore  cultural  expenses  are  at  a  minimum  cost. 
There  is  little  expense  for  irrigation,  cultivation,  or  fertilization. 
Walnuts  are  gathered  in  small  quantities,  taken  to  the  nearest  dealer, 
and  by  him  forwarded  to  larger  dealers  until  at  last  they  reach  the 
exporters'  hands.  As  there  are  little  or  no  costs  for  fertilization, 
irrigation,  or  cultivation,  the  expense  of  labor  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  expienditure.  The  only  expense  covering  the  cost  of  picking 
and  harvesting  is  accomplished  by  women  and  cnildren,  who  receive 
a  very  low  compensation  therefor. 

Coat  of  walnut  growing  in  our  country. 

From  data  received  through  associations  in  California,  which  data 
accompany  this  paper,  we  present  the  following  schedule:  Cost  of 
bare  land,  with  water,  $300  to  $400  per  acre;  value  of  orchard  in  full 
bearing,  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

Detail  of  average  yearly  expenses :  Cost  of  irrigation,  $5  to  $15 
per  acre;  cost  of  cultivation,  $15  to  $20  per  acre;  cost  of  harvesting, 
^15  to  $20  per  acre ;  total  cost  of  yearly  expenses,  from  $35  to  $55  per 
jMsre. 

Setums  per  acre  from  full-bearing  orchard,  500  to  1,000  pounds; 
average  price  per  pound,  12  cents;  gross  returns,  from  $(52  to  $105 
.per  acre;  net  returns,  from  $30  to  $G0  per  acre;  which,  taking  into 
account  the  initial  cost  of  the  orchard,  with  the  addition  of  taxes, 
brings  to  the  grower  less  than  10  per  cent  on  his  investment. 
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Transportation. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  from  Euro- 
pean ports  to  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  markets  of  the  Middle  West  and  At- 
lantic seaboard,  which  is  $1.30  per  100,  with  a  strong  probability  of 
an  increase  in  the  near  future.  Basing  the  above  upon  our  output  of 
1907,  which  was  730  cars  of  10  tons  each,  makes  a  total  of  nearly 
$200,000  which  the  walnut  growers  of  California  paid  to  the  rail- 
roads for  transportation,  which  is  a  heavy  tariff  in  itself. 

Co8t  of  producing  walnuts  in  Calif orma  ojs  compared  with  foreign 

countries. 

Labor  with  us  has  increased  materially  during  the  last  eleven  yeais. 
For  instance,  in  the  schedule  prepared  by  the  citrus  growers'  com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  Dingley  tariff  was  passed,  there  is  a  statement 
made  by  Nathan  W.  Blanchard,  of  Santa  Paula,  CaL,  who  gave  the 
price  of  labor  for  ten  hours  per  day  as  follows : 

For  girls,  $1  per  day;  for  ordinary  men's  labor,  $1.26  per  day;  for 
more  experienced  men,  $1.50  per  day ;  for  foremen  of  pickers,  $1.76 
per  day ;  for  overseer  in  packing,  $2  per  day. 

While  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of  this  labor  would  be  increased, 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  in  the  walnut  industry  for  nine 
hours  work  per  day  as  follows : 

For  girl^j  $1.60  per  day;  for  ordinary  men's  labor,  $2  per  day;  for 
more  experienced  men,  $2  to  $2.50  per  day;  for  foremen  of  pickers, 
$3  to  $3.60  per  day;  for  overseer  in  packing  house,  $3.26  to  $3.75  per 

Other  expenses  for  caring  for  orchards  have  increased  as  well  as 
labor.  For  instance,  four  or  five  years  we  could  get  barley  hay  for 
$7  to  $10  per  ton,  alfalfa  hay  from  $4  to  $7  per  ton,  rolled  barley 
from  $14  to  $18  per  ton.  Since  that  time  barley  hay  has  increased 
from  $10  to  $14  per  ton,  and  frequently  as  high  as  $18  per  ton,  while 
alfalfa  hay  brings  now  in  the  field  $11,  and  is  quoted  m  the  market 
at  $14  per  ton.  KoUed  barley,  which  we  used  to  purchase  at  $16  to 
$18  per  ton,  is  now  $30  to  $34  per  ton.  The  foregoing  figures  show 
a  very  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding  our  stock,  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  cultural  expense. 

Agricultural  implements  have  advanced  from  10  to  26  per  cent 
Horses  and  mules  have  increased  from  25  to  40  per  cent  m  price, 
according  to  where  purchased,  hence  another  additional  cost  in  the 
production  of  walnuts  other  than  labor.  Another  item  is  the  in- 
creased cost  of  harvesting,  which  is  from  50  to  75  per  cent  greater 
than  five  years  ago.  In  addition  to  this,  special  preparation  of  wal- 
nuts for  market,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pure-food  law  and  the 
demands  of  the  trade,  has  become  difficult  and  complicated,  greatly 
increasing  the  care  and  expense.  An  additional  reason  why  the 
walnut  industry  should  be  protected  is  the  fact  that  the  native  nuts 
of  the  United  States,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  black  walnut,  the  white 
walnut,  butternut,  hickory  nut,  and  beechnut,  and  chestnut,  etc.,  are 
rapidly  disappearing  and  soon  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our 
markets. 
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Walnuts  have  been  classed  in  the  minds  of  many  as  among  the 
luxuries,  but  that  is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  many  people  are  using 
the  walnut  as  an  article  of  diet ;  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  hence  it  becomes  highly 
important  that  the  home  industries  be  maintained. 

The  cost  to  the  consimier  would  more  likely  be  increased  if  our  nut 
industry  were  permitted  to  die  for  want  of  protection.  If  we  had 
to  rely  entirely  on  foreign  importations  alone,  without  home  compe- 
tition, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  short-sighted  and  ruinous 
policy. 

The  walnut  groves  in  California  and  Oregon  are  owned  by  a  large 
number  of  small  growers,  the  average  being  from  15  to  20  acres. 
The  money  received  from  the  industry,  therefore,  is  the  support  of 
a  large  number  of  families,  which  is  expended  in  building  up  their 
homes,  making  American  life  more  enjoyable,  and  enriching  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  thereby  increasing  the  values  and 
thus  paying  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  State 
and  nation.  The  man  owning  1  acre  of  land  receives  the  same  benefit 
from  this  protection  as  if  he  owned  500  acres.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
growers  ot  all  political  parties  that  if  this  tariff  is  reduced  or  re- 
moved, that  the  walnut  industry  stands  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
eliminated  or  destroyed.  We  believe  that  the  walnut  industry  re- 
quires more,  rather  than  less,  of  its  present  protection  of  3  cents  per 
pound  on  unshelled  walnuts  and  5  cents  on  shelled  walnuts,  but  we 
have  presented  to  you  the  facts  and  figures,  and  leave  the  question  of 
the  increase  of  duty  to  your  judgment,  but  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  present  duty  be  not  lowered. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

J.  AUiEN  OSMUN, 

Committee  Representirig  ths 
Walnut  Growers^  Association  of  Southern  (falifomia. 
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The  Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  November  28^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  this  morning  the  question  of 
hides,  leather,  etc.,  and  the  committee  will  hear  first  those  gentlemen 
in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  tariff  or  in  favor  of  putting  any  of  the 
articles  on  the  free  list    We  will  take  up  the  question  of  hides  first 
Is  any  gentleman  prepared  to  take  up  tne  question  of  free  hides  or 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hides? 
Mr.  VooBL.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEES  VOOEL,  7B.,  MZLWATTEEE,  WIS. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  state  your  business. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  leather. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  VoGBL.  Gentlemen,  we  appear  before  you  as  representatives  of 
the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States  most  respectfully  to  ask 
that  you  restore  hides  to  the  free  list.  We  submit  the  following  sylla- 
bus of  points,  upon  each  of  which  we  are  prepared  to  make  extended 
argument  if  desired : 

(1)  That  the  principle  of  protection  can  not  be  applied  to  hides. 
They  are  in  the  strictest  sense  a  raw  material,  upon  which  practically 
no  labor  is  expended. 

(2J  That  the  tariff  of  16  per  cent  on  cattle  hides  does  not  "  pro- 
tect ^  stock  raisers,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  or  stimmate 
the  demand  for  beef  by  taxing  hides  alone.  Farmers  are  not  benefited 
by  the  hide  duty,  as  they  kin  more  calves  and  kip  than  mature  ani- 
mals, and  foreign  calf  and  kip  skins  are  admitted  duty  free. 

(3)  That  the  domestic  consumption  of  hides  and  skins  is  inade- 
quate and  is  not  increased  or  stimulated  by  the  tariff.  The  country 
requires  40  per  cent  more  dutiable  hides  than  are  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  packers  have  surplus  stocks  of  oeef  for  export, 
but  the  tanners  are  compelled  to  import  large  numbers  of  hides.  The 
market  price  of  a  steer  hide  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  the  amount 
paid  for  the  live  animal.  Cattle  are  thus  raised  primarily  for  beef, 
their  hides  being  an  incidental  product,  affected  m  price,  but  not  in 
quantity,  by  demand  or  lack  of  demand. 

(4)  iTiat  hides  and  skins,  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  leather 
indus^tries,  are  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer  in  all  markets  of  the 
world.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  leather  is  outstripping  the 
supply  of  hiaes  that  results  from  the  slaughter  of  cattle  tor  beef. 
There  are  many  substitutes  for  beef  for  food,  but  sole,  harness,  belt- 
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ing,  furniture,  and  other  leather  can  not  be  made  from  anything  but 
cattle  hides. 

(6)  That  foreign  raw  material  is  a  vital  necessity  of  the  tanning 
inaustry.    The  domestic  supply  is  hopelessly  insufficient. 

(6)  That  the  expansion  of  our  industries  and  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  thousands  of  work  people  is  dependent  upon  obtaining 
foreign  hides  and  skins  to  augment  the  domestic  supply  of  raw 
material. 

(7)  That  the  South  American  and  other  countries  have  a  surplus 
of  hides  and  skins  which  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  tends  to  divert  to 
the  free  ports  of  Canada  and  Europe,  and  this  results  in  a  benefit  to 
foreign  labor.  Argentina  has  six  head  of  cattle  to  each  inhabitant; 
the  United  States  has  less  than  one  head  of  cattle  to  each  inhabitant. 
The  nations  south  of  us  are  small  per  capita  consumers  of  leather, 
while  we  are  the  largest  consumers  of  leather  merchandise  of  any 
nation  of  the  world. 

(8)  That  hides  were  on  the  free  list  for  twenty-five  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  and  that  the  existing  tarin  was 
an  innovation.  It  crept  into  the  act  during  the  conference  hours 
and  was  imposed  without  sufficient  consideration  being  given  to  the 
interests  of  the  tanners. 

(9)  That  with  free  hides  the  leather  industry  developed  until  a 
large  export  trade  was  achieved.  But  since  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  of  15  per  cent  exports  of  leather  made  from  dutiable  leather 
have  not  increased  and  the  exportation  of  heavy  leathers  made  from 
the  domestic  hides  has  practically  stopped.  All  other  leathers  made 
from  nondutiable  hides  and  skins  have  enjoyed  a  steadily  increasing 
export  business.  Canadian,  English,  and  continental  European  tan- 
ners, with  the  advantage  of  free  hides  and  free  tanning  materials, 
and  availing  themselves  of  our  tariff  handicap,  have  increased  their 
tanning  capacity  and  prevented  us  from  acquiring  a  proper  share 
of  the  leather  trade  of  the  world.  They  not  only  are  turning  back 
the  tide  of  leather  exports  but  actually  are  invading  our  shores.  Of 
late  large  quantities  of  English  sole  leather  have  been  sold  in  the 
American  markets  to  be  reexported  in  the  form  of  shoes. 

(10)  That  the  Government  should  not  discriminate  as  between 
tanners  by  imposing  a  duty  on  cattle  hides  while  admitting  calf- 
^ins,  kipskins^  horsehides,  and  goatskins  free  of  all  duty. 

(11)  That  since  the  revenue  law  of  1897  went  into  effect  taimers  of 
hides  most  affected  by  the  duty  have  not  prospered  in  proportion 
with  persons  engaged  in  other  industries,  where  smaller  average 
amounts  of  capital  are  invested!  During  the  past  twelve  years  of 
great  general  prosperity  tannery  profits  have  seriously  decreased. 
Never  were  there  so  few  tanneries  built  or  extensions  of  old  ones 
made.  Few  if  any  taimers  have  during  the  past  decade  been  able  to 
earn  from  the  business  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  therein. 
The  industry  of  tanning  req^uires  a  large  investment  of  capital  and 
careful  and  anxious  supervision  and  is  subject  to  many  serious  risks. 
During  the  months  intervening  between  the  purchase  of  a  bide  and 
its  sale  as  leather  great  fluctuations  in  relative  prices  often  occur,  the 
risk  of  which  often  falls  upon  the  tanner. 

(12)  That  the  tariff  on  hides  is  inconsequential  as  a  producer  of 
revenue  to  the  Government.    The  net  revenue  after  the  drawback 
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duties  are  refunded  is  about  $1,800,000  a  year,  if  we  take  five  years 
and  strike  an  average. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  dutjr  on  hides  has  raised  the  price  of  hides 
in  this  country,  and  by  some  it  has  been  stated  that  the  benefit  of  that 
raise  goes  to  the  farmer  and  by  others  to  the  packer.  Have  you 
investigated  that  subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  committee  any 
information  on  it? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  From  our 
point  of  view,  as  we  look  at  it,  the  cattle  raiser  is  not  benefited  by 
this  duty  because  of  the  number  of  middlemen  that  come  in  be- 
tween him  and  the  tanner  as  the  consumer  of  his  product.  We 
judge  largely  by  the  ruling  prices  in  Chicago,  where  we  frequently 
see  that  the  price  of  hides  and  the  price  of  beef  move  in  opposite 
directions.  We  further  see  that  the  farmer  who  produces  the  live 
cattle  weighing  under  500  pounds,  producing  a  hide  of  25  pounds 
and  under,  derives  no  benefit,  hi^  calfskins,  kipskins,  horsehidea, 
and  goatskins  all  bein^  free.  We  know  that  the  exporters  of  cattle 
buy  their  cattle  in  Chicago  on  the  same  basis  as  do  the  American 
butcher  and  packer.  The  exports  of  hides  and  the  exports  of  cattle 
compete  in  the  foreign  market  of  free  hides.  If  the  exporter  had 
to  figure  on  the  value  of  the  hide  with  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  it,  he 
would  be  handicapped  in  the  foreign  market  to  that  extent.  As 
near  as  I  recollect,  only  the  heaviest  and  best  skins  are  exported,  the 
highest  priced  animals  producing  hides  of  the  highest  order  and 
bringing  the  highest  value  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  hides  imported 
are  thick  hides  from  tropical  countries,  while  the  bulk  of  the  hides 
produced  in  this  country  are  thinner  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
uppers,  etc,  in  shoes? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  production  in  this 
country  of  high-grade  thick  hides  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
packing  hides.  We  estimate  there  are  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000 
hides  that  are  made  by  the  packers,  of  which  40  per  cent  would  be 
Texas  and  Colorado  hides,  hides  that  would  be  in  competition  with 
the  choice  foreign  hides  such  as  come  from  South  America,  which  are 
taken  oflP  in  England  or  France  of  the  biggest  and  heaviest  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Such  hides  are  used  in  sole  leather? 

Mr.  VooEL.  Yes,  sir;  and  used  in  carriage  tops,  furniture,  etc.  It 
takes  a  high-grade  hide  to  produce  that  class  of  leather. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  imported  hides? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  The  bulk  of  the  imported  hides  come  from  South 
America  and  China  and  make  what  we  consider  and  call  the  cheaper 
sole  leather — hemlock  sole  leather.  Very  few  of  the  South  American 
hides,  the  cheap  hides,  go  into  high-grade  leather.  The  better  grades 
go  very  largely  into  oak  belting  and  oak  sole  leather. 

Mr.  BoiJTELL.  I  judge  from  your  argument,  Mr.  Vogel,  that  in 
your  opinion  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  not  reduce  the  price 
of  hides  to  the  farmer  or  the  raiser  of  the  cattle  on  account  of  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  hides? 

Mr.  VoGEi*.  The  only  experience  I  have  ever  had  with  an  article 
which  was  on  the  taxable  list  and  was  then  put  on  the  free  list  was 
when  calfskins  were  taken  out  from  under  the  tariff  in  1898.  The 
result  of  that  order  was  that  calfskins  in  this  country  went  up  a 
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trifle  and  those  in  the  foreign  countries  went  up  a  trifle.    There  was 
a  division  or  compromise.    That  was  the  effect  in  that  instance. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  There  really  was  an  opportunity  there  for  the  farmer 
to  get  more  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  The  producer  of  the  skins  in  this  country  was  benefited 
by  the  removal;  it  averaged  the  price  between  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic product. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  Take  the  first  step.  In  your  best  judmient,  and, 
of  course,  none  of  us  can  tell  exactly  what  will  happen,  but  in  your 
best  judgment,  there  would  not  be  any  harm  to  the  raiser  of  cattle 
in  the  taking  off  of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  think  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  to-day  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  hides  for  the  present  would  be  benefited.  For  how  long, 
of  course,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  you  speak  of  some  middlemen,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  between  the  raiser  of  tl^e  cattle  and  the  tanner? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  farmer  sells  directly  to  the  packer? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  That,  of  course,  depends.  As  to  the  large  stock  rais- 
ers, their  cattle  drift  into  large  packing  centers  and  are  sold  through 
brokers  to  the  packer.  The  stock  of  the  small  farmer  drifts  into 
the  hands  of  the  collectors  and  small  hide  dealers,  and  from  there 
they  are  assembled  until  they  reach  the  larger  markets,  so  that  quite 
frequently  there  is  the  work  of  two  men  before  the  hide  reaches  the 
tanner,  the  first  man  who  collects  the  hides  in  a  small  way,  and  then 
they  would  be  sold  in  the  Chicago,  St  Louis,  or  larger  markets. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  ordinary  run  of  trade  there  is  a  possibility  of 
two  profits  being  made  before  the  hide  reaches  the  tamier? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  affocts  the  fii'st  price  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  take  it,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  farmer  would 
not  get  a  lower  price  for  his  hides,  and  there  are  two  chances  for 
profit  between  the  farmer  and  the  tanner,  that  you  would  not  get 
your  hides  any  cheaper  J 

Mr.  .VoGEL.  The  Chicago  packer  determines  the  price  of  hides  in 
this  country.  The  price  of  the  country  hide  after  it  roaches  the  mar- 
ket has  a  certain  pr<)i>orvionate  value  to  the  packer  hide.  Tlie  packer 
hide  is  the  standard  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  packer  be  apt  to  make 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides  to  the  tanner  if  this  duty  were 
repealed? 

Mr.  VoQEL.  No;  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  believe  it  would  affect  all 
his  hides  the  same  as  it  did  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  you  could  not  furnij^h  leather  any  cheaper  to 
the  jobbers  or  middlemen,  or  the  manufacturers  of  leather? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Not  at  the  first  instance;  no. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then  the  mamifaccuivr  of  leather  or  the  man 
who  makes  the  shoe  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  sell  his  shoe  any 
cheaper  to  the  jobber  in  shoes? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Not  to  begin  with ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then,  just  to  follow  this  up,  the  jobber  in  shoes 
naturally  would  not  be  able  to  sell  any  cheaper  to  the  retailer! 

Mr.  V  OGEL.  Not  if  the  situation  is  such  as  I  expect  at  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  duty. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  coming  down  to  my  friend,  the  man  who  buys 
a  pair  of  shoes,  he  would  not  get  them  any  cheaper? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  do  not  believe  at  first  that  that  would  be  the  eflPect. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  understand  the  witness  has  stated  that  that  would 
be  the  effect  at  first. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  just  coming  to  that. 

We  hope  with  a  great  many  people,  if  this  duty  were  repealed,  that 
there  would  be  some  reduction  in  the  price  and  that  there  would  be 
some  profit  which  we  realize  would  be  distributed,  but  that  the  re- 
tailer might  have  one  benefit  and  that  the  purchaser  of  the  shoes 
might  be  able  to  get  shoes  cheaper.  What  do  you  say  with  reference 
to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  bearing  in  mind  what 
you  have  said  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  hides? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  think  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  that  we  would  be 
on  a  fair  world's  price  basis.  To-day  the  packer  fixes  the  price.  The 
supply  in  this  country  is  short,  ana  the  buyer  of  American  hides  is 
absolutely  cut  off  from  exporting  heavy  hides,  the  sole-leather  hides. 
He  always  has  the  13  per  cent  as  a  wall  before  him.  Before  this  duty 
was  imposed  auite  a  proportion  of  exports  in  sole  leather  were  packer 
hides  tanned  nere  by  American  tanners  in  competition  with  the  best 
foreign  hides.  That  trade  has  been  gradually  lost,  and  the  only  hide 
that  can  be  exported  to-day  is  one  that  has  been  imported. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  with  the  extension  of 
the  cable  and  the  world's  demand  for  hides  that  there  is  substantially 
a  world's  market  for  hides? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  An  international  price  for  hides? 

Mr.  VoGEL,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  And  that  if  this  duty  were  repealed  the  international 
demand  for  hides  would,  to  a  large  extent,  govern  the  price? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir;   regulate  the  price  all  over. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What,  then,  do  you  think,  in  your  best  judgment, 
would  be  the  final  result  of  putting  all  our  raw  hides  on  the  free  list 
to  the  purchase  of  shoes?  Can  we  look  forward  to  any  substantial 
reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes  to  the  individual  purchaser? 

Mr.  VooEL.  I  do  not  believe  that  hides,  if  the  consumption  goes  on 
the  way  it  has,  will  rule  very  much  cheaper.  I  think  we  nave  reached 
a  point  where  the  hide  supply  of  the  world  is  a  little  short. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  an  increasing  use  of  hides,  particularly  in 
automobiles  and  in  their  use  for  belting  and  so  on,  that  does  not  look 
to  be  on  the  decrease? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for  hides,  but 
what  we  expect  and  hope  for  is  that  the  great  influence  that  the 
packer  has  on  the  market  wUl  be  lessened.  Now,  we  have  all  just 
gone  through  a  severe  period  of  depression  in  this  country.  A  year 
ago  the  price  of  heavy  Texas  hides  dropped  from  14  cents  to  11  cents* 
and  Mr.  Packer  staHed  to  tan  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  He  found 
plenty  of  idle  tanneries  and  filled  them  up  with  hides. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  paragraph  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Yogel.  I  am  talking  on  paragraph  2. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  this  letter? 

Mr.  YooEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Mr.  Randell  meant  what  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
law! 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  He  is  talking  on  hides. 

Mir.  VooBL.  The  result  has  oeen  that  the  packer  is  to-day  turning 
out  leather  made  of  cheap  hides  and  is  selling  his  present  high-priced 
articles  to  the  tanners.  The  tanners  are  absolutely  helpless-  They 
must  have  hides  to  maintain  their  business  and  maintain  their  stand- 
ins  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  the  other  members  of  the  conmiittee  have,  from  the  retail  deal- 
ers intimating  that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  to  have  this  duty  re- 
pealed ;  that  IS,  that  they  could  have  some  chance  to  make  more  profit 
on  shoes.  Then  I  have  received,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have,  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  consumer  of 
shoes,  the  purchased  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  might  be  benefited  anywhere 
from  5  cents  to  15  cents  on  a  pair  of  shoes.  While  we  realize  that, 
of  course,  the  price  would  be  dictated  by  the  different  retailers,  in 
view  of  what  you  say  as  to  the  probable  maintenance  of  the  price  of 
hides  and  of  leather,  is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  benefit  the 

i)urchaser  of  shoes  in  this  matter  except   by  putting   the    finished 
eather  and  the  manufactured  shoes  also  on  the  free  list?     What 
would  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Wlien  it  comes  to  the  tariff  on  leather,  which  I  am  only 
able  to  speak  of,  it  gets  to  the  point  of  cost  which  in  this  country  is 
at  the  present  time  considerably  higher  than  in  Europe,  especially 
in  upper  leather  the  item  of  labor  is  quite  a  factor.  Our  strongest 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  Germany.  The  German 
wages  range  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  our  wages.  The  Ger- 
man tanner  has  been  a  little  slow  in  adopting  the  new  process  largely 
used  for  upper  leather,  the  so-called  "  chrome  process,"  out  has  of  late 
greatly  improved  his  product  and  is  able  to  compete  in  the  markets. 
The  tanners  as  a  whole  in  a  meeting  this  morning  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  regarding  this  question: 

Resolved,  That  in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  duty  on  leather  or  leather  goods 
the  National  Association  of  Tanners  unanimously  favors  the  idea  of  a  mixlmum 
and  minimum  tariff  in  order  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  may  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  on  finished  leather  you  want  a  min- 
imum and  maximum  tariff? 

Mr.  VooEii.  That  would  be  our  idea. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  a  general  way,  what  would  you  suggest  as  the 
amount  of  the  minimum? 

Mr.  VoGBL.  The  present  tax  on  the  average  production  of  leather 
is  20  per  cent,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  with  a  concession  of  25  per 
cent 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  would  raise  the  ad  valorem  on  leather  from  20 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  VooEL.  We  would  reduce  the  ad  valorem  from  20  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  you  care  to  speak  about  shoes? 

Mr.  VoGEii.  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  are  more 
conversant  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  you  think  that  free  hides  and  a  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  finished  leather  would  enable  you  to  sell  cheaper  to 
the  manufacturer  and  in  that  way  furnish  cheaper  shoes  to  the  ulti* 
mate  consumer? 
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Mr.  VoGEL.  The  profits  in  the  leather  business  for  the  past  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  have  been  very  moderate,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  present  conditions  the  tanners  of  the  country  could  afford  to 
reduce  their  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  with  free  raw  hides  and  with  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  finished  leather  you  do  not  see  any  immediate  prospect  of 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes  at  retail? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCall.  Speaking  of  the  price  of  hides  now  and  prior  to  ten 

^ears  ago  when  the  duty  was  imposed,  and  the  increased  price  of 
ides  in  this  country,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  foreign  price  of  hides 
has  also  increased  very  much  in  that  time? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCall.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  tan- 
ning industry,  in  the  long  run  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  leather  to  the  tanner? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  The  removal  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  McCall.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material.  In 
the  long  run  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
leather  to  the  tanner? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCall.  Would  not  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  the  long  run 
have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  cost? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  it  would  eventually. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  there  any  combination  of  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  hold  up  the  price? 

Mr.  V  OGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  In  the  absence  of  a  combination  and  with  competi- 
tion you  would  be  able,  by  the  removal  of  the  duty,  to  sell  your 
leather  cheap  to  the  manufacturers  of  shoes,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Eventually;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  There  is,  oi  course,  no  combination  between  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  things  they  have  found  it 
impossible  to  get  up  a  combination  on,  and  that  there  is  free  com- 
petition. Would  it  not  follow  that  they  being  able  to  sell  shoes 
cheaper  and  selling  them  in  open  competition  they  would  sell  them 
cheaper? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Cheaper  leather  will  make  cheaper  shoes ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  there  being  no  combination  between  the  shoe- 
makers, if  they  made  their  shoes  cheaper  they  would  naturally  sell 
them  cheaper  ?*^ 

Mr.  VoGEL.  They  would. 

Mr.  McCall.  So  the  probability  is  that  the  man  who  wore  shoes 
would  get  his  shoes  for  less  money  or  would  get  better  shoes  for  the 
same  money? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  the  same  would  be  true  with  regard  to  harness 
and  all  leather  goods? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  there  any  combination  that  you  know  of  in  the 
harness  business? 
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Mr.  VoGBL.  There  is  not.    I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  how  did  the  manufacturers  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  it  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  guarantee  them  a 
profit? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that 
fair  play  prevails. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  answer  my  question?  When  did 
the  manufacturers  get  it  into  their  heads  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Congress  to  guarantee  them  a  profit — ^in  other  words,  to  go  into  the 
insurance  business  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  certainly  have  the  idea  that  Congress  is  looking 
out  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  it  is  not  looking  out  for  the  rest.  You 
claim  that  you  should  be  guaranteed  a  profit  and  every  manufacturer 
who  comes  here  feels  that  he  ought  to  be  guaranteed  a  profit.  Con- 
gress does  not  guarantee  profits  to  other  people;  why  should  they 
guarantee  profits  to  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  You  do  not  do  it,  but  we  maintain  that  we  are  entitled 
to  reasonable  compensation. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  want  Congress  to  make  this  reduction  so  as 
to  guarantee  your  profits. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  do  not  want  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that  you  want  free  hides? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  want  to  give  free  leather,  boots,  har- 
ness, etc. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  can  not  do  that  very  well  on  the  profits  as  they 
are  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  hides  on  the  free  list,  are  you  willing  to  have 
leather,  boots,  shoes,  harness,  and  other  things  made  of  leather  put 
on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  your  stuff  free  and  you  want  us  to 
maintain  the  same  duty  on  the  other  things? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  want  moderate  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  moderate  protection,  but  you  are  not  willing 
for  the  other  fellow  to  have  moderate  protection.  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  to  get  free  hides.  You  all  agree  not  to  make  any  fight 
in  Congress,  and  that  boots,  shoes,  harness,  and  other  articles  of 
leather  shall  go  on  the  free  list,  and  I  think  we  can  get  up  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  think  that  would  be  easy. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  hides  is  this  tariff  on  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  The  heavy  hides  which  weigh  25  pounds  and  upward 
in  the  salted  condition,  and  12  pounds  dry  flint. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  raise  verv  few  of  that  grade  of  hides  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Heavy  hides? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  A  great  many. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  most  of  the  heavy  hides  come  from  South 
America  or  the  Tropics? 
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Mr.  VoGEii.  No.  Those  are  the  sole-leather  hides,  weighing  about 
22  pounds,  equal  to  52  or  64  pounds  green  salted.  The  hide  is  a  thick 
hide,  very  well  adapted  for  sole  leather. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  talk  about  the  prices  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  American  laborer,  piece  by  piece,  turns  out 
products  as  cheaply  as  the  European  laborer? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Not  in  all  leather  business. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  you  ever  read  Blaine's  book? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clakk.  You  had  better  get  a  copy  and  read  it.  He  says  that 
when  you  count  by  the  piece,  and  that  is  the  only  fair  way  to  count, 
American  labor  is  as  cheap  as  European  labor,  and  I  think  he  knew 
something  about  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  CcxjKRAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shoe  business? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  C!ocKKAN.  You  are  simply  concerned  in  what  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  sole  leather? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir.  I  am  chiefly  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
light  leatiier.  Calfskins,  kipskins,  horsehides,  and  goatskins  are 
the  chief  productions  of  our  tannery,  but  the  national  association  of 
oourse  has  a  full  line  from  light  leather  to  heavy  hides. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy  and  the 
general  welfare,  why  is  it  you  want  hides  placed  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  The  main  reason  is  that  we  are  hampered  by  the  great 
influence  that  the  packer  has  on  the  tanning  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  coming  here  to  get  relief  from  an  incon- 
venience to  yourself,  and  not  apparently  from  any  desire  to  advance 
the  general  welfare  of  Mr.  BoutelPs  friend  and  my  friend,  the  ulti- 
mate consumer? 

Mr.  VoGBL.  We  do  believe  that  if  you  give  us  free  hides  that  would 
be  the  ultimate  result. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  you  offer  us  a  belief  and  you  want 
the  fact.  You  want  free  hides  and  you  offer  our  friend,  the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  possibility  of  a  reduction.    That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No  one  can  foresee  what  the  future  will  bring. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly.  You  relegate  the  ultimate  consumer  to 
the  domain  of  speculation  and  hope,  while  you  want  to  get  the  tangi- 
ble and  practical  relief  at  once.    That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  would  like  the  relief  at  once. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Clark  has  said,  that  if 
you  will  offer  a  scheme  of  relief  to  the  general  consumer  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  cooperate. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  read  Blaine's  book  you  will 
find  that  he  used  the  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clark  as  an  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  free  trader  and  that  he  also  stated  the  argu- 
ment of  the  protectionist  on  the  same  subject.  You  will  learn  that 
when  you  read  the  book. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  history  of  this  tariff,  this  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  free  hides  and  the  bill  passed  through  the 
House  with  hides  on  the  free  list.  The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  put  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  possibly  more  than  that,  on  hides, 
The  bill  went  into  conference  and  finally  there  was  a  compromise  in 
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order  to  get  the  bill  through  at  all  at  15  per  cent  on  hides.  In  the 
McKinley  bUl  hides  were  free  and  sole  leather  was  10  per  cent.  In 
the  Wilson  bill  hides  were  free  and  sole  leather  was  10  per  cent.  You 
come  this  morning  and  ask  for  free  hides  and  then  suggest  the  very 

fenerous  proposal  to  reduce  the  20  per  cent  put  on  leather  in  the 
enate  down  to  15  per  cent.  Can  not  you  do  a  great  deal  better  than 
that? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Individually,  talking  for  myself,  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.'  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  straighten  out  what  appeared  to  be 
a  discrepancy  so  it  will  be  only  apparent.  There  seems  to  be  some 
discrepancy  between  what  you  said  in  answer  to  my  questions  and 
those  put  to  you  by  Eepresentative  McCall.  I  endeavored  to  make 
mine  specific  and  his,  of  course,  were  general.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  still  more  concrete  question  so  that  there  may  be  no  apparent 
discrepancy. 

If  this  bill  should  go  into  effect  the  1st  of  next  July,  with  raw  hides 
on  the  free  list  and  a  reduction  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  leather, 
when  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  leather  and  in  the 
retail  price  of  shoes? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  the  best  of  your  judgment,  with  your  experience 
in  the  business? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  The  fluctuations  in  hides  and  the  value  of  hides  are 
dependent  on  a  good  many  conditions,  and  no  one  alone  is  primarily 
responsible  for  a  decline.  Now,  all  these  values  find  the  world's  level, 
ana  we  can  not  get  away  from  that  fact  The  prices  go  up  and  down. 
We  have  been  on  a  very  high  plane,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  hides 
will  ease  off,  but  I  am  not  looking  for  it 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  are  not  looking  for  it  even  with  this  reduction? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  mudi  chance  of 
an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides.  ^ 

Mr.  Randell.  When  the  Dingley  bill  was  being  framed  you  were 
applying  for  an  increased  duty  on  leather? 

Mr.  VOGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  You  got  an  increase  of  duty? 

Mr.  VoQEL.  There  was  a  change — an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  duty  was  doubled  on  leather? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  placed  on  raw  hides.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  then  went  to  the  department  and  got  the  depart- 
ment to  repeal  the  law  on  all  hides  under  25  pounds? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  That  was  the  construction. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  the  law  was  passed  it  was  supposed  that  hides 
were,  as  you  call  it,  protected;  that  there  was  a  duty  on  hides  that 
would  raise  the  price,  but  you  have  been  able  to  get  your  hides  under 
26  pounds  free? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  was  by  a  ruling  of  the  department? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  that  instead  of  repealing  the  law 
by  the  ruling  that  was  made,  you  should  have  been  paying  the  15 
per  cent  all  this  time? 
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Mr.  VooEL,  I  think  that  was  at  that  time  an  unfair  ruling. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  But  you  took  advantage  of  it.  Do  you  not  think 
that  you  should  pay  back  that  10  per  cent  that  you  should  have  paid  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  As  I  said  before,  the  price  of  raw  material  advanced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  bill  should  be  so  framed 
that  either  the  farmer  should  get  free  shoes  and  free  leather  and  the 
manufacturer  free  hides  and  leather,  or  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
ought  to  get  his  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  bill  should  be  so  framed 
that  the  department  can  not  cut  it  out?  Do  you  not  think  that  is 
where  the  mistake  is,  that  the  bill  should  be  so  framed  that  you  would 
have  to  pay  your  16  per  cent  on  the  hides  as  the  law  provides  and 
not  be  exempt  from  that  by  a  ruling  of  the  department  f  Would  not 
that  be  the  proper  way  to  frame  this  bill? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  tax  hides,  there  is  no  reason  why  kip 
skins  and  calfskins  should  be  free. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  bill  included 
aU  hides,  but  you  got  that  by  a  ruling  that  you  yourself  think  was 
unfair.    I  commend  you  for  your  candor. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  leather  before  it  enters  into 
a  shoe  controlled  by  proprietary  processes,  as,  for  instance,  vici  kid? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  That  patent  has  lttpse4. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  persons  in  the  country  make  it? 

Mr.  Vogel.  a  great  many  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  question  that  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Witness.  You  seem  to  know  about  these  matters.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  way  the  department  has  construed  the  law  the  packers  who 
have  control  of  all  the  large  hides,  practically  all,  are  the  ones  who 
are  benefited  by  the  ruling,  and  not  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  You  mean  on  the  light  hides? 

Mr.  Randell.  The  packer  is  the  one  who  generally  has  the  big 
heavy  hides? 

Mr.  Vogel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  gets  the  15  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  sort  of  leather,  the  very  kind  that  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  for  his  shoes,  is  the  kind  where  the  price  has  been  raised 
by  the  application  of  the  law  to  heavy  hides,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vogel.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  that  the  farmer  does  not  get  any  benefit  of  the 
duty,  but  has  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  leather  he  uses? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  tiie  best  way  to  do  would  be  to  frame  this 
law  so  that  the  department  could  not  cut  the  stock  raiser  out  of  his 
hides  t 

Mr.  Vogel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Are  you  a  tanner  or  a  shoemaker? 

Mr.  Vogel.  A  tanner. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Is  your  business  prosperous? 

Mr.  Vogel.  Fairly. 

Mr.  Geiggs.  Are  you  making  money? 

Mr.  Vogel.  A  fair  amount. 

Mr.  Griogs.  I  amglad  to  hear  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Leas. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  DAVIS  P.  LEAS,  OF  LEAS  &  CO.    (IHCOK- 
POBATES),  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Leas.  We  are  tanners. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  General  tanners  of  all  kinds  of  leather? 

Mr.  Leas.  No,  sir;  oak  sole  leather. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Are  you  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  We  are  not  in  the  almshouse;  we  have  all  managjed  to 
keep  in  business. 

I  have  a  few  words  in  this  statement  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Prior  to  the  present  law  of  15  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  aboat 
thirty  years,  there  has  been  no  tax  on  the  importation  oi  heavy  hides. 
During  the  civil  war  ther  was  only  10  per  cent  put  on  for  war  reve- 
nue, and  was  taken  off  June  6, 1872. 

The  present  law  is  not  one  that  has  resulted  in  producing  revenues 
to  any  extent.  It  is  only  one-third  of  the  hides  and  skins  imported 
that  are  taxed,  as  the  present  duty  only  applies  to  heavy  cattle  hides. 

Nor  is  the  present  law,  in  our  judgment,  a  success  as  regards  pro- 
tection. The  making  of  hides  is  not  an  industry.  No  one  can  manu- 
facture them;  they  are  a  by-product,  obtained  only  when  cattle  are 
killed  for  food.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  both  the 
I)rice  of  cattle  and  of  this  by-product.  Beef  may  to  plenty  at  one 
time  and  hides  scarce  and  vice  versa. 

Statistics  covering  a  period  of  years  show  that  when  hides  produce 
the  highest  prices,  cattle  on  the  hoof  have  sold  at  the  lowest  price. 
Each  advances  or  declines  separately,  influenced  by  its  ovqi  special 
supply  and  demand. 

To-day  the  refrigerators  of  the  packers  are  overflowing  with  beef, 
and  the  large  receipts  of  cattle  at  these  western  packing  points  have 
not  been  availed  of.  Why  is  that  the  case?  It  is  because  oeef  to-day 
is  ruling  higher,  very  much  higher.  You  all  remember  when  you 
could  buy  good  beef  at  anywhere  from  12  cents  to  15  cents  a  pound. 
To-day  the  best  beef  is  25  and  30  cents  a  pound,  and  people  are  com- 
pelled to  use  other  kinds  of  meat  instead  of  beef.  Why  shoidd  this 
monopoly  be  allowed  to  exist  on  beef  as  well  as  on  hides?  Further, 
the  domestic  supply  of  hides  in  this  country  is  inadequate  for  the 
demands  of  the  population  and  will  continue  to  be  still  more  inade- 
quate as  the  population  grows.  We  need  foreign  hides,  because  some 
of  them  produce  a  cheaper  article  of  leather  than  our  domestic  green 
salted  hides,  and,  because,  also,  the  home  supply  is  inadequate.  The 
farmer  and  laboring  class  of  people  are  the  most  benefited  by  the 
foreign  dry  hides,  which  produce  the  cheaper  grade  of  leather  for 
coarse  shoes. 

The  present  tariff  destroyed  the  exportation  of  oak  sole  leather 
made  from  domestic  hides.  Through  Fennsjlvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Southern  States  large  quantities  of  domestic  leather 
were  made  and  exported.  The  tariff  did  not  allow  a  bounty  on 
leather  made  from  domestic  hides,  and  a  great  trade  was  lost.  Some 
of  our  tanners — the  Shaws — moved  over  to  Canada.  What  we  ask 
to-day  is  that  the  American  tanners  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  tanners 
of  the  world.    We  ask  nothing  more  and  we  ask  nothing  less.    We 
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ask  this,  further,  because  we  think  that  hides  should  be  brought  here 
and  manufactured  into  leather,  and  that  our  laborers  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  manufacturing  these  hides  into  leather,  and  the  arti- 
cles that  we  should  be  able  to  export,  in  the  way  of  shoes  and  belting 
leather,  that  is  now  done  abroad,  and  from  which  the  American 
laborer  gets  no  benefit. 

Mr.  MgCall.  If  you  can  export  leather  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  why  can  not  you  control  the  market  of  this  country  with  no 
duty  on  leather,  assuming  that  you  had  free  hides? 

Mr.  Leas.  If  there  was  a  general  level  all  over  the  world,  except 
for  one  point,  we  would  not  care  whether  the  duty  was  on  leather  or 
not  Since  the  days  of  Blaine,  since  his  book  was  written,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  things  abroad.  They  not  only 
have  their  cheap  labor,  but  they  have  sent  their  experts  over  here, 
and  they  have  learned  the  skillful  manner  of  making  shoes.  They 
have  skilled  workmen  as  foremen,  and  they  have  all  the  machinery 
we  have,  and  they  are  beating  to-day  our  manufacturers  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  a  shoemaker  or  a  tanner? 

Mr.  Leas.  I  am  a  tanner. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  had  hides  on  the  free  list  and  kept  leather  where 
it  is  you  would  make  more  profit  than  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Keep  the  tariff  on  leather? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leas.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  tariff  on  leather. 

Mr.  CliARK.  I  am  talking  aoout  both  of  them  in  conjunction  to  find 
out  what  you  want.  If  we  had  hides  on  the  free  list  it  would  give 
you  more  profit  on  leather? 

Mr.  Leas.  No:  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want,  then? 

Mr.  Leas.  We  want  to  have  the  hides  tanned  in  America  rather 
than  in  Europe,  in  order  that  American  labor  may  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  had  hides  on  the  free  list  and  £ept  leather  where 
it  is  now  you  would  make  a  larger  profit  than  you  do  now.  Are  you 
willing  for  all  that  profit  to  go  to  the  laborers  or  are  you  willing 

Mr.  Leas  (interrupting).  To  go  to  the  laborers.  There  would  be 
more  home  competition  and  the  prices  would  be  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  guarantee  that  you  will  not  get  a  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Leas.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  it  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  philanthropist? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  leather  you  manufac- 
ture? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  had  better  be  permitted  to 
finish  the  reading  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Leas.  The  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  and  its  drawback  from 
leather  made  from  foreign  hides  shipped  abroad  works  a  serious 
injury  in  two  ways:  First,  to  American  labor,  because  it  enables 
European  and  Canadian  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers  to  secure 
cheaper  material,  making  and  selling  shoes  to  the  laboring  class  of 
these  countries  and  exporting  them  to  other  countries  for  less  price 
than  American  shoe  manufacturers  can  sell  their  laboring  class  at 
home. 
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The  civilized  nations  are  facing  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  supplying  an  oriental  nation  with  shoes  and  belting  for 
machinery.  We  refer  to  the  great  opening  that  will  come  to  China  in 
the  next  fifteen  years.  Here  are  some  300,000,000  people  who  will  need 
shoes  and  who  will  learn  to  use  shoes  made  of  leather.  If  this  tariff 
continues  on  hides,  the  American  tanner  is  handicapped  and  will  see 
this  magnificant  trade  for  both  shoes  and  belting  pass  into  the  hands 
of  their  competitors,  namely,  the  European  and  Canadian  tanners, 
shoe  manufacturers,  and  belting  manufacturers. 

The  danger  of  the  present  law  is  to  drive  out  of  business  the  inde- 
pendent tanner.  It  puts  into  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations  a 
weapon,  not  only  to  keep  up  the  price  of  hides  ruling  to-day  for  ISJ 
cents  to  17  cents  for  heavy  hides,  when  before  duty  they  ranged  from 
6  to  12  cents ;  but  also,  what  is  more  serious,  it  enables  a  few  beef  pack- 
ers to  exercise  a  dangerous  control  over  a  raw  material,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  tanning.  This  tariff  enables  these  few  men 
to  make  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  pay 
tribute  by  an  increased  cost  for  every  shoe  worn  and  every  other 
article  into  which  enters  the  use  of  leather.  No  class  suffers  more 
from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  than  the  farmer  and  laboring  man, 
because  they  mostly  use  shoes  made  from  imported  hides. 

Finally,  the  abrogation  of  tariff  on  these  hides  will  not  interfere 
with  the  policy  of  protection  but  affect  the  comfort  of  the  people  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Ukdbrwood.  What  is  the  duty  that  you  are  now  receiving  on 
leather?    How  much  protection  have  you? 

Mr.  Leas.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  fixed  at  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Leas.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  importations  of  hides  amount  to 
about  $20,000,000,  on  which  the  Government  obtains  $3,000,000  reve- 
nue.   The  exportation  of  leather  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  The  exportation  of  leather? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir ;  the  exportation  of  leather. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  It  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  duty  of  $3,000,000  to 
$1,800,000  annually  collected. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  v/tlue  of  leather  exported,  sole  leather,  is 
about  $7,000,000? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  exportation  of  shoes  from  this  country  is 
very  great,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  VooEL.  About  $11,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  gentlemen  stand  behind  a  wall  where 
you  hold  up  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  your  product,  and  seU  a  large  portion^  of  it  in  the 
free  markets  of  the  world.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  is  fair 
or  just  or  right  to  the  American  people  to  come  here,  when  you  are 
able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  deprived  of  a  $3,000,000  revenue,  which  it  is  now  getting 
on  hides  to-day,  in  order  that  that  sum  may  go  into  your  business? 

Mr.  Leas.  I  would  say  this,  that  some  of  the  tanners  who  make  a 
specialty  of  tanning  foreign  hides  have  them  shipped  to  the  bonded 
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warehouse,  and  those  hides  go  out  of  the  country  and  they  do  not 
get  any  rebate  on  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  not  including  those. 

Mr.  Leas.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on  a  fair  and  open 
market  on  everything. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  H  you  want  free  hides  and  will  stand  for  free 
hides,  and  if  this  committee  is  willing  to  give  you  free  hides,  and 
you  are  now  able  to  export  and  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
compete  in  the  free-trade  market  with  the  world,  don't  you  think  it 
is  right  to  the  American  people  that  we  should  give  them  free  leather 
and  free  shoes? 

Mr.  Leas.  You  should  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of 
sole  leather..  The  kind  of  sole  feather  that  I  am  representing  is  not 
exix>rted.  It  is  an  oak  sole  leather.  It  is  a  fine  quality  of  leather. 
The  leather  that  is  exported  is  made  from  foreign  hides,  a  coarser 
kind  of  leather,  and  made  into  coarser  shoes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  leather  you  are  making  is  being  exported 
in  the  shape  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Leas.  No,  sur. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe  where  when  you 
ask  somebody  to  point  you  to  the  best  shoe  store  in  the  city  they 
will  not  point  you  to  stores  that  sell  American  shoes.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Leas.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  a  greater  demand  for  American  shoes 
than  for  anything  else? 

Mr.  Leas.  That  is  passing  away  rapidly.  That  is  being  handi- 
capped now.  They  are  pressing  to  take  that  trade  away.  They  are 
introducing  fine  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  PersonaUjr,  I  have  not  seen  any  indication  of  that. 
I  want  to  go  badi  to  my  Question,  now,  as  to  a  fair  proposition.  You 
gentlemen  come  here  and  demand  free  hides,  and  I  want  to  know, 
without  comment  on  your  acts  in  the  past,  whether  you  don't  think 
it  is  fair  to  the  AmCTican  people,  if  you  want  free  hides,  that  the 
American  people  should  have  free  shoes? 

Ifc.  Leas.  The  only  point  is  this:  I  wouM  say  this,  that  there  are 
fiiioe  men  here  who  have  come  specially  here  to  present  the  whole 
matter,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we,  who  are  not  shoe  manufacturers, 
should  take  that  up.  I  am  a  tanner,  not  a  shoe  manufacturer.  The 
shoe  manufacturers  are  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves  if  you  will  allow  me  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  compete  with  the  tanners  in  the  foreign 
markets? 

Mr.  Leas.  We  had  a  large  and  profitable  business,  but  it  has  been 
cot  out  entirely,  and  a  great  loss  has  been  sustained  by  oak  tanners 
because  of  this  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  you  resist  that  proposition  if  the  com- 
mittee put  it  up  to  you? 

Mr.  Leas.  As  I  said,  I  would  rather  the  shoe  manufacturers  would 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Underwood  is  not  asking  you  about  the  shoe 
manufacturers.    He  is  asking  you  about  your  own  business.    Would 
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you,  as  a  manufacturer  of  sole  leather,  be  content  to  have  your  prod- 
uct put  upon  the  free  list  if  you  were  given  free  hides  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes;  I  should  say  I  was,  to  come  to  that  question 
positively. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Leas,  toward  the  close  of  your  argument  you 
used  this  expression,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  the  coun- 
try is  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  because  of  the  cost  of  shoes,  to  this 
monopoly.  This  committee  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  that  tribute. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  put  hides  and  leather  and  shoes  on  the  free 
list.    Your  suggestion  is  to  simply  put  hides  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Leas,  les;  because  this  monopoly  is  confined  to  hides.  Their 
operations  are  in  hides. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  then,  upon  what  kind  of  leather  is  this  duty 
of  15  per  cent  now  levied  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  It  virtually  covers  everything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  to  this  duty  on  hides,  on  what  class  of  hides  is 
this  duty  of  15  per  cent  now  levied  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  On  foreign  heavy  hides. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  On  what  you  call  heavy  hides  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  kind  of  shoes  in  the  market  uses  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  kind  of  leather  on  which  this  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides 
is  levied  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  The  masses  of  the  people  use  leather  made  from  those 
foreign  hides  upon  which  the  duty  is  imposed. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say,  what  kind  of  shoes  in  the  market  is  it  that 
uses  the  greatest  amount  of  hide  leather  upon  which  duty  is  paid! 

Mr.  Leas.  The  heavy,  coarse  shoe. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  heavy  leather  that 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  this  heavy  shoe?  What  is  the  price  of 
the  leather  that  you  manufacture  that  goes  into  one  of  these  pairs 
of  shoes? 

Mr.  Leas.  About  2  pounds  of  leather  goes  to  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Boutetx.  How  much  is  that  a  pound — the  price  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Leas.  We  are  not  selling  soles.    We  are  selling  leather. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  my  question  plain  enough?  This  committee 
wants  facts. 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  have  made  a  statement  here  involving  a  very 
serious  general  charge,  that  on  accoimt  of  this  duty  a  trioute  was 
levied  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  and  your  only 
suggestion  to  prevent  the  payment  of  that  tribute'  is  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  hides  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now  I  ask  you  the  simple  question.  What  do  you 
charge  for  the  amount  of  leather  that  ^oes  into  the  kind  of  a  shoe 
that  is  most  largely  composed  of  this  dutiable  hide  leather? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  You  said  2  poimds.  Now,  what  do  you  charge  for 
those  2  pounds? 

Mr.  Leas.  That  varies  as  to  the  quality  of  the  leather.  I  would 
like  Mr.  Jones  to  answer  that  question.    He  is  a  practical  shoe  man. 

Mr.  BoutelLm  Well,  if  we  have  to  take  a  new  witness  in  order  to 
get  that  information,  we  will  take  the  answer  from  him  in  turn. 
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Mr.  LoNGWOKTH.  I  would  like  to  understand  what  is  the  tariff  on 
that. 

Mr.  Leas.  We  are  charged  from  25  to  30  cents  a  pound,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  part  of  the  hide  that  it  conies  out  of.  It  is  for 
the  shoe  manufacturer  to  say  what  the  average  price  of  his  soles  are. 
That  question,  of  course,  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  JBouTELL.  I  will  state  the  result  of  the  inquiry  that  I  want  to 
get  at,  Mr.  Leas,  so  that  we  will  know  how  much  your  suggestion 
would  really  aid  to  put  an  end  to  this  tribute. 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  is  this  heavy  dutiable  hide  leather 
used  in  the  making  of  the  shoes  of  children,  and  to  what  extent  would 
the  repeal  of  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  affect  the  jetail  price  of 
a  pair  of  retail  spring-heeled  kid  shoes  that  a  girl  will  use  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Those  parts  are  cut  from  the  shoulders  of  the  hide,  etc.. 
and  it  is  the  part  of  a  shoe  manufacturer  to  answer  that,  because  I 
am  not  posted  on  that. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  of  a  person  who 
can  answer.  But  when  you  made  that  general  expression  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  m  the  country  paid  tribute  to  this  monopoly, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  tribute  is  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
hides,  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Leas.  We  do  not  want  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  repeat  here  before  you  too  many  statistics.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  will  simply  say  that  if  this  tribute  is  being  paid 
the  simplest  way  to  end  it  is  to  put  shoes  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Leas,  you  are  willing  to  concede  as  much  as 
you  ask?  You  are  willing  to  have  your  product  go  on  the  free  list, 
provided  the  raw  material  was  put  on  the  free  list,  too  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  made  a  remark  which  I  intended  to  speak  to 
you  about  at  the  time,  to  the  effect  that  the  export  of  leather  was 
practically  disappearing? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir;  on  oak  leather,  not  on  hemlock  and  domestic 
hides;  on  oak  leather  made  from  domestic  hides.  After  that  duty 
was  put  on  domestic  hides  advanced  at  once  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  find  here  that  our  exports  of  leather  of  all  kinds 
amounted  to  over  $32,000,000,  and  our  imports  to  about  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Leas.  Not  oak  leather. 

Mr.  CooKRAK.  What  proportion  of  the  leather  of  the  country  is 
oak? 

Mr.  Leas.  That  I  can  not  answer.  The  statistics  there  ought  to 
show  that,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  ask  anything  more, 
Mr.  Leas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Leas,  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  one  question:  Do 
the  packers — those  are  what  we  popularly  call  "  the  Big  Four  " — 
do  they  fix  the  price  of  hides? 

Mr.  Leas.  They  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  generally  understood  in  the  trade,  that  these 
people  constitute  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir;  emphatically  so;  and  the  most  powerful  trust 
in  the  world. 
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Mr.  Ci/ARK.  Have  you  ever  informed  Mr.  Attomey-Gteneral  Bona- 
parte that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  trust  out  at  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City?     [Lauchter.] 

Mr.  Leas.  Tfo,  sir. 

Mr.  John  E.  Wilder.  He  has  already  got  after  them.    [Liaughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  still  pressing  the  same  thing,  and  the  immunity 
bath  they  took  at  first  does  not  absolve  them  from  the  sins  they  are 
going  to  commit  after  they  have  got  the  bath  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  willing  to  have  leather  go  on  the  free  list, 
along  with  the  hides? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes.  I  simply  want  the  tanners  of  America  to  be  put 
on  a  par  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  that  all  the  hides  used  in 
America  should  be  tanned  in  America,  so  that 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that,  but  I  want  a  definite 
statement  whether  leather  should  go  on  the  free  list  if  hides  go  on. 

Mr.  Leas.  If  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  out  that  qualification,  now,  and  we  will  be  getting 
together.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Leas,  you  represent  yourself,  or  other  tanners? 

Mr.  Leas.  I  am  from  jrhiladelphia,  and  I  represent  the  Philadel- 
phia oak  tanners. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  we  understand?  Do  we  understand  that  you 
want  the  duty  on  hides  removed?  Are  you  willing  to  have  the 
leather  of  the  kind  you  and  those  you  represent  make  placed  upon 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes;  I  said  I  was. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  are  willing  for  that? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes;  I  said  "  if  necessary,"  of  course. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  regard  it  as  necessary  or  unnecessary? 

Mr.  Leas.  My  own  private  opinion  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  duty  as  long  as  we  have  the  cheap  leather  of  Europe,  but,  as  I  said, 
if  necessary,  I  am  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  are  leaving  us  under  a  mistaken  impressioiu 
Let  us  know,  as  the  representative  of  the  oak  tanners  of  Philadelphia, 
what  you  believe  ought  to  be  done  with  reference  to  leather.  Do  you 
believe  it  ought  to  be  on  the  free  list  or  protected? 

Mr.  Leas.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  leather  made. 
I  am  only  prepared  to  speak  for  the  kind  we  make.  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  put  on  the  free  list.  Of  course  there  are  different  kinds  of 
oak  leather  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  can  not  speak 
for  those,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  it  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  you  make  is  not  protected  by  patent — that  is, 
others  can  make  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes ;  others  are  making  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  your  firm  connected  with  the  Central  Leather 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Leas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tan  all  kinds  of  leather,  or  simply  heavy 
leather? 

Mr.  Leas.  Simply  heavy  leather,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  this  duty  is  only  paid  on  heavy 
hides? 
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Mr.  Leas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  before,  when  it  was  on  the  free  list,  you  said 
jou  had  a  large  trade  in  heavy  hides? 

Mr.  Leas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  are  not  exporting? 

Mr.  Leas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  an  application  before  us  when  the  chem- 
ical schedule  was  under  consideration  from  two  witnesses  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  tanning  woods  introduced  into  this  country,  which  is 
now,  I  believe,  a  cent  a  pound — all  the  way  from  seven-eighths  of  a 
cent  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  If  the  conmiittee  should  make  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  the  duty  on  tanning  woods,  that  would  still  further 
help  you,  yould  it  not? 

M[r.  Leas.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  help  you  sufficiently  so  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  not  only  heavy  leather,  but 
that  all  leather,  should  go  on  tne  free  list? 

Mr.  Leas.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  for  other  leathers,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  costs  of  making  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  put  hides  on  the  free  list  and  leather  on  the 
free  list  don't  you  believe  it  will  help  the  American  manufacturers 
of  leather  and  so  stimulate  the  trade  that  you  will  command  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  leather? 

Mr.  Leas.  Well,  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Leas. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  desire  to  have  all  these  matters  heard?  Mr, 
Cobb  will  come  forward.  There  are  three  more  of  the  leather  repre- 
sentatives, and  then  there  are  the  shoe  representatives. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HB.  EIISHA  W.  COBB,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cobb,  you  are  a  tanner,  a  manufacturer  of 
leather;  of  the  heavy  or  of  the  light  leather? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  heavy  leather,  called  split 
leather. 

The  Chairman.  Verv  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Cobb  (reads).  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  upper-leather  business  in  a  few  words,  before  and 
after  the  tariff  of  1897.  I  propose  to  show  you  who  did  the  business 
in  tanning  our  upper  leather  before  the  tariflf  and  who  is  doing  it  now. 
I  also  wish  you  to  note  that  in  the  upper-leather  business  trade  is 
very  largely  concentrated,  namely,  tanners  of  upper  leather  for  shoes, 
tanners  of  upper  leather  for  bag  purposes,  etc.,  and  tanners  of  fin- 
ished leather  for  belting,  harness,  etc.,  and  that  each  trade  is  as  dif- 
ferent in  its  character  as  the  grocery  business  from  the  dry  goods 
trade  in  many  ways.  Outside  of  a  few  prominent  first-class  competi- 
tors, it  is  done  by  the  Chicago  packers  and  trust,  The  American  Hide 
and  Leather  Company. 

Do  you  think  this  well  for  the  country  and  for  the  future  of  the 
leather  and  shoe  trades  in  our  country  and  our  young  men  crowing 
up  in  business?  What  will  the  trusts  and  the  packers  teach  tne  com- 
ing tanners  in  our  country?    Namely,  manipulation.    They  can  not 
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teach  them  the  art  of  tanning;  that  is,  the  Chicago  packers  who  are 
at  present  entering  the  field  do  not  understand  the  art  of  tanning. 

We  can  not  stand  and  continue  our  business  successfully  with  the 
tarijff  on  beef  hides.  The  great  packing  concerns  of  the  West  appear 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  beef  hides,  which  we  independ- 
ent tanners  call  a  bounty  to  th^m  of  15  per  cent,  but  for  the  past 
few  years  they  have  been  engaged  in  corralling  the  upper-leather 
business  in  connection  with  their  interests  in  the  sole-leather  business. 
Certainly,  should  they  continue  a  few  years  more  with  their  present 
advantages  in  the  way  of  the  tariff  and  possible  manipulations  of 
which  they  are  masters  in  the  market,  the  independent  upper-leather 
tanner  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  To-dajr  the  upper-leather 
tanner's  only  hope  is  his  opportunity  to  buy  his  raw  material  in 
foreign  markets  in  competition,  thus  compelling  the  so-called  packers 
to  start  on  the  same  basis  with  their  raw  material  for  upper  leather 
as  the  ordinary  independent  tanner  naturally  would  do. 

In  presenting  you  this  statement,  I  imagine  you  gentlemen  would 
like  a  practical  statement  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  we  are 
doing  and  can  do,  as  you  are  well  supplied  with  statistics  and  reading 
matter  in  connection  with  this  hide  duty.  My  experience  runs  over 
thirty  years  in  a  concentrated  line  of  hide  upper  leather  called  "  cow- 
hides," which  business,  possibly,  has  been  affected  more  by  the  duty 
on  beef  hides  than  any  other.  Naturally,  the  tanner  must  go  out  if 
the  manipulator  comes  in  protected. 

In  our  early  experience  our  competitors  were  lar^e  in  numbers  all 
over  the  country,  tanning,  however,  comparatively  few  hides  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  tanners  of  later  years.  However,  these  tanning 
upper-leather  firms  were  practically  all  successfully  increasing  their 
business  year  by  year  and  making  money,  selling  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  until  the  advent  of  the  American  Hide  and  Leather  Com- 
pany, in  September,  1899.  This  trust  corralled  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  side  upper-leather  tanners,  leaving  not  much  more  than 
a  baker's  dozen  of  what  we  call  independent  tanners  in  the  upper- 
leather  business.  From  the  date  of  their  starting  to  the  present  time, 
however,  this  trust  appeared  to  be  out  for  quantity  of  business  rather 
than  profit.  However,  by  corralling  so  many  of  the  tanners,  it  left 
the  opportunity  open  for  the  packers  to  come  in  and  commence 
upper-leather  tanning,  together  with  manipulations,  which  has  caused 
sad  havoc. 

From  1885  to  1895  side  upper  leather  business  abroad  was  more 
than  doubled.  Since  the  advent  of  the  tariff  in  1897  it  has  not  aver- 
aged over  one-third  of  what  it  did  in  former  years  in  our  line.  Dur- 
ing the  years  from  1880  to  1895  hides  were  very  low.  In  other  words, 
as  a  by-product  they  brought  low  prices.  Tney  had  no  inspiration 
from  the  tariff  or  packers  to  advance  them.  In  1889  we  bought  buff 
hides  at  4  cents  a  pound.  In  1893  we  bought  them  as  low  as  3  cents  a 
pound.  At  the  present  time  they  are  13  cents.  It  is  possible  in 
toreign  trade  to  do  a  large  and  increasing  business  with  continental 
Europe  if  prices  are  not  excessively  high,  but  when  over  9  to  10  c^its 
for  buff  hides  our  trade  is  entirely  gone,  as  they  use  India  skins  for 
substitutes.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell 
abroad  upper  leather  in  any  quantity,  except  under  panic  conditions, 
owing  to  the  high  values  prevailing. 
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If  we  are  to  hold  our  domestic  trade,  we  can  not  have  a  tariff  on 
our  raw  material  in  upper  leather,  nor  can  we  stand  the  manipula- 
tions hj  the  packers  that  control  hides  with  prices  unreasonable  and 
prohibitive  in  normal  times  and  under  normal  conditions.  We  doubt 
if  any  upper  leather  tanner  has  made  good,  so  to  speak,  any  year  for 
ten  or  more  years  when  hides  cost  the  tanner  over  10  to  11  cents  for  his 
buff  hides.  Therefore  naturally  the  tanner  curtails  his  business  when 
hides  are  high,  and  in  recent  years  our  friends  keep  our  tanneries  cur- 
tailed most  of  the  time,  and  Keep  us  dancing  to  tne  tune  of  the  high 
values  they  make  for  us. 

They  say  to  us,  "  If  you  do  not  wish  to  buy,  we  will  tan  ourselves. 
Take  it  or  go."  Our  raw  material  is  called  "  buff  hides."  The  sub- 
stitutes are  called  "light  packer  cows."  The  usual  spread  before 
the  tariff  in  1897  between  these  two  styles  of  hides,  made  on  the 
ground  of  quality,  was  1  cent  a  pound  in  favor  of  the  packer  hide. 
Since  their  control  in  the  hide  business  in  this  country  they  have 
benefited  themselves  by  making  a  spread  between  their  light  cows 
and  buffs  of  2  cents  or  more  a  pound.  They  appear  to  be  getting  all 
the  benefit  from  their  hides  that  the  tariff  can  give  them,  holding 
high  values  to  the  independent  tanner,  and  their  surplus,  which  the 
independent  tanner  can  not  buy  at  the  price,  they  tan  themselves  and 
sell  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  this  way  manipulating  their  busi- 
ness for  their  own  interests.  The  tariff  benefits  without  doubt  the 
packer  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  it  is  confined  to  beef  hides  only,  and 
that  fully  covers  their  wants. 

Had  the  tariff  been  put  on  calfskins  there  would  have  been  a  con- 
sideration to  the  farmer,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  supposed 
to  be  placed.  The  farmer  has  his  calfskins  to  sell ;  Tie  kills  his  own 
calves  largely,  but  he  does  not  kill  his  own  cows  himself.  Those  are 
sold  to  the  packers  on  the  hoof,  who  get  the  benefit  of  the  later 
higher  prices  on  the  hides  themselves  when  sold,  owing  to  the  tariff. 
It  seems  plain  to  us  that  the  tariff  benefits  the  large  dealers  in  beef 
cattle  only,  and  at  the  same  time  curtails  the  tanning  industry  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  plain  that  it  does  not  benefit  the  farmer- 
Without  question  it  will  run  the  independent  tanner  out  of  business 
if  the  tariff  is  continued.  It  seems  that  the  mechanic,  farmer,  mer- 
chant, and  others  who  use  hide  leather  in  their  shoes  must  pay  this 
bounty  given  by  this  tariff  to  the  packers  in  the  price  of  their  shoesj 
covering  fully  any  advance  they  may  receive  on  the  kill  of  any 
country  butcher,  hides  which  they  may  sell  as  beef  hides. 

As  stated  originally,  from  1880  to  18^5  we  had  in  the  upper-leather* 
canning  business  simply  private  tanning  firms,  all  doing  a  successful 
business  financially.  These  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  smajil  number 
of  firms  at  the  present  date.  At  the  present  time  it  is  ominous  and 
sug^tive  that  the  leading  upper-leather  tanners  are  in  the  packing 
business,  namely,  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  Morris  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  They  have  been  well  nurtured  and  led 
by  the  present  tariff,  and  are  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  they 
will  have  complete  monopoly  both  in  the  hide  business  and  in  the 
sole  and  upper  leather  business.  At  the  present  moment  those  gentle- 
men, either  by  manipulation  or  otherwise,  have  got  buff  hides  to  13 
cents  a  pound,  having  advanced  from  50  to  75  per  cent  within  one 
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year.  We  believe  that  raw  material  should  go  up  gradually  under 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  as  it  would  in  the  hands  of  real  mer- 
chants. Take,  for  comparison,  any  other  line  of  merchandise  that  the 
panic  affected  such  as  copper.  Copper  fell  in  value  as  much  as  hides. 
CSopper  has  gone  up  from  the  low  point  in  the  panic  of  a  year  ago  15 
per  cent.  Hides  have  been  put  up  50  per  cent,  causing  consternation 
and  havoc  with  our  tanners,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  retailers  of 
shoes  all  over  the  country. 

SHOES. 

From  1880  to  1885  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  were 
busily  engaged  in  turning  out  shoes  for  the  working  people,  making 
a  shoe  which  sold  at  price  from  85  cents  to  $1,  which  was  very  popu- 
lar. This  shoe  is  still  sold  in  England  at  that  price,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  it  in  this  country,  owing  to  conditions  since  the  tariff 
for  our  manufacturers  to  make  this  shoe.  The  present  price  of  this 
shoe  would  be  from  $1.60  to  $2.  It  is  clear  to  see  that  the  farmer  and 
mechanic  must  pay  this  advance  in  the  shoes,  owing  to  the  higher 
value  of  hides  and  leather  since  the  advent  of  the  tariff.  It  was  a 
shoe  made  from  hide  leather,  strong  and  solid,  without  much  style, 
but  durable.  This  shoe  is  now  replaced  by  skins  from  India,  largely 
manufactured  in  England,  some  being  imported  into  this  country. 

THE   INDEPENDENT  TANNER  SKHiLED  IN   HIS  BUSINESS. 

Admittedly  the  tanner  in  the  United  States  has  developed  and 
^ined,  and  is  continually  gaining,  in  the  manufacturing  supremacy — 
m  the  art  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  raw  material  or  hides — ^in 
comparison  to  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  handicap  at 
present  is  high  raw  material.  Before  the  tariff  we  did  not  have  this 
handicap.  It  has  forced  us  to  give  up  large  operations  abroad.  Let 
the  independent  tanner  have  a  tair  chance,  and  the  tanning  industry 
in  the  United  States  will  multiply  by  hundreds  of  new  firms  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

To-day  we  get  50  per  cent  more  out  of  our  bark  liquors  than  the 
tanner  got  ten  years  ago,  by  the  scientific  employment  of  the  tanner's 
skill.  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  produced  out  of  common 
cow  hides,  patent  leather  for  men's  and  women's  shoes,  competing 
with  the  best  and  highest-priced  skins  in  the  world  in  price,  in  the 
finest  grades.  These  skins  are  called  "  kangaroo,"  and  are  imported. 
In  other  words,  out  of  the  coarsest-grainecTbeef  hides  we  produce  a 
product  which  brings  the  same  prices  as  the  finest  kangaroo  skins. 
The  tanners  look  on  this  work  with  pride,  as  the  artist  lodes  upon  his 
painting  with  pride. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  upper-leather  tanner  for  shoes  made  only 
two  kinds  of  leather.  Now  he  makes  thirty  different  styles,  from 
which  the  shoe  manufacturer  can  pick  to  please  the  tastes  of  his 
customers,  all  at  about  the  same  price  and  all  from  beef  hides.  I 
speak  of  this  to  show  that  the  independent  tanner  has  been  indus- 
trious and  encouraging  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  com- 
parison with  what  we  snail  have  presently,  if  the  tariff  on  beef  hides 
IS  continued. 

Will  you  gentlemen  continue  the  duty  at  the  expense  of  the  tanning 
industry  in  the  United  States?    Will  you  foster  the  novice  packer 
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as  a  tanner  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  trade?  I  speak  feelm^ly, 
not  personally,  as  I  love  the  business  and  wish  to  bespeak  a  fair 
chance  for  the  young  men  in  the  trade  who  will  follow  us.  Most  of 
my  work  is  done,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  industry  prosper  as  an 
American  indust^  in  the  coniin^  years.  If  you  want  it  to  do  sO) 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  trained  tanners,  the  same  as  you  would 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  trained  teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges, 
where  each  are  supposed  to  make  good,  rather  than  to  put  this  trade 
into' the  hands,  of  manipulators  and  men  who  have  only  personal 
greed  to  ^in. 

You  will  note  this  duty  on  beef  hides  is  simply  heavy  hides,  out 
of  which  the  workman's  shoes  are  made,  and  the  liffht  hide,  out  of 
which  the  professional  man's  shoes  tire  made,  is  ana  has  been  with- 
out duty.  "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient."  The  packers  deal 
mostly  in  heavy  cattle. 

I  have  given  you  plainly  the  conditions  of  the  upper-leather 
tanning  business,  which  I  entered  as  a  boy  of  15;  starting  my  own 
business  with  nothing  but  courage — ^meaning  I  had  no  capital — ^at 
24.  I  state  this  to  show  the  possibilities  in  the  United  States  in  the 
earlier  years  of  th«  young  men  in  the  tanning  industry  getting  a 
start  before  the  advent  of  the  tariff  or  the  packer  into  the  Dusiness. 
Do  you  gentlemen  think  our  boys  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  con- 
tinue this  industry  under  present  conditions?  On  every  hand  people 
of  all  classes  of  life  call  upon  us  as  tanners  to  place  their  boys  in 
our  tanneries  and  warehouses,  that  they  may  learn  a  staple  Ameri- 
can business.  Together  with  shoe  manufacturing,  possibly,  there 
have  been  no  better  opportunities  in  the  past  for  our  youn^  men. 

Will  it  be  the  trained  tanner  or  the  astute  packer  of  Chicago?  I 
trust,  after  full  consideration,  you  will  say  to  the  Ajnerican  tanner, 
"You  have  made  good  in  your  industry,  which  is  freely  admitted 
by  your  countrymen.  Continue  your  work  over  the  beam."  And, 
taming,  say  to  the  packer,  "  We  mid  it  best  for  you  to  continue  kill^ 
in^  hogs  and  cattle,  at  which  admittedly  you  are  masters." 

Mr.  Sf cCall.  Mr.  Cobb,  you  are  of  the  firm  of  Beggs  &  Cobb,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  many  tanneries  have  you? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Four. 

Mr.  McCaix.  You  have  a  tannery  in  Winchester? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Roughly,  I  should  say  about  700. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  wages  do  you  pay,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  think  our  wages  average  about  $12  a  week. 

Mr.  McCall.  About  $12  a  week? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  say  there  are  about  thirty  different  kinds  of 
tipper  leather? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  sliced  out  of  the  same  hide,  and  practically  at 
the  same  price. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  make  upper  leather  entirely? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Upper  leather  entirely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  hides  do  you  use  mainly — ^the  imported  hides? 
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Mr,  Cobb.  No,  sir ;  practically  domestic  hides,  although  we  do  im- 
port.    We  import  perhaps  a  fourth  of  them. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  use  light  hides? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  use  hides  weighing  from  25  to  60  pounds.  The  hides 
I  import  I  am  obliged  to  sell  abroad.  I  can  not  import  them  and 
sell  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCall.  Now,  Mr.  Cobb,  what  do  you  think  about  the  effect 
on  making  upper  leather  in  this  country  oi  putting  upper  leather  on 
the  free  listi 

Mr.  Cobb.  Answering  your  question,  I  would  say  that  if  I  can  buy 
my  hides  on  the  free  list  I  think  the  American  upper-leather  tanner 
can  beat  the  world  out.     [Applause  in  the  audience.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Without  a  duty? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Without  a  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  sort  of  hides  do  you  use?     What  weight? 

Mr.  Cobb.  From  25  to  60  pounds. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  would  be  the  average  cost  of  such  a  hide  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  average  cost  per  pound  to-day? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Thirteen  cents.  * 

Mr.  Gaines.  Thirteen  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  understand  the  business  well  enough  to  fol- 
low you  exactly  as  to  the  kind  of  leather  you  make.  What  was  your 
general  description  of  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Upper  leather.  It  is  the  hide,  the  same  as  the  sole- 
leather  people  use,  lighter  in  weight.  We  tan  it  originally  in  rough 
leather  and  then  split  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  what  we  called  "split  leather? '' 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  make  that  two? 
•   Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  two  sides  to  one  side. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  the  cost  of  that  per  pound  to  you  is  13  cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  split  it  in  two? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  on  the  average  of  such  a  hide  would  weigh 
a  pound,  originally,  before  it  is  split? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  a  pound  to  the  foot. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then,  after  you  have  got  it  split,  the  cost  to  you  is 
about  6^  cents  a  pound,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  foot  of  your  leather,  after  you  make  it  and  have  it 
ready  for  sale,  cost  you  at  the  present  prices  on  the  average  of  6^ 
cents,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  costs  more. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  it  costs  13  cents  a  foot  on  the  average,  and 
you  split  it  and  make  it  2  feet.    I  am  talking  about  the  value. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  lower  side  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  grade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand,  but  the  first  cost  to  you  is  13  cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  we  have  to  tan  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh;  I  understand  it  costs  you  more  than  13  cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  put  it  that  way,  you  can  double  it  up. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  What  I  want  is,  what  the  first  cost  is  to  you,  the  raw 
product;  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your  finished  product  ta 
you  is  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  you  ?  It  will  be 
6i  cents,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally,  if  you  figure  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  the  tariff  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Vogel.  No;  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Twenty  per  cent 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  if  the  whole  amount  of  the  tariff  were  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  article  to  you,  it  would  amount  to  about  a  cent  & 
foot  on  your  finished  product,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  OoBB.  Yes,  sir:  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would  finally  make  any 
difference  in  the  price  that  the  retail  purchaser  pays  for  shoes?- 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  can  not  handle  it.  I  can  not  make 
the  bulk  unless  I  can  buy  it  cheaper.    We  stopped  making*  bulk. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  represents  a  cent  per  square  foot,  roumly  speak- 
ing, that  tariff,  even  assuming  that  the  entire  tariff  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material.  In  the  first  place,  what  character  of  shoes 
does  your  leather  enter  into? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mostly  workingmen's  shoes.  Outside  of  patent  leather,. 
it  is  mostly  workingmen's  ^oes.  They  use  some  patent  leather  in 
fanning,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  your  leather  go  into  patent  leather! 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  it  is  not  entirely  the  coarser  shoes? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Patent  leather,  as  I  have  just  read,  is  something  that  the 
American  tanner  has  brought  out  in  the  past  five  years,  and  he  has 
beat  the  world  out  in  doing  it.  We  get  a  fine  product  out  of  a  com- 
mon hide. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  About  how  much  of  your  leather 
would  ffo  into  an  ordinary  pair  of  workingman's  shoes,  say  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Three  feet.  • 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Jones  answers  "  8  feet."  We  tanners  are  scattered. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  what  the  shoemaker  does.  We  sell  the 
leather  to  him. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  what  an  ordinary  pair  of  workingmen's 
shoes  will  retail  for? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  $2. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  it  would  wholesale  for  about  $1.50  and  retail 
for  $2? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  total  cost  of  that  leather  of  the  kind  you  are 
talking  about  in  that  shoe  there  might  be  as  much  as  3  cents  saved, 
and  all  that  Mr.  Boutell's  ultimate  consmner  would  be  benefited 
would  be  by  whatever  proportion  of  3  cents  he  happened  to  get  the 
benefit  of  after  the  tanner  and  the  jobber  and  the  snoeman  and  the 
wholesale  merchant  and  the  retail  man  got  through  dividing  it?  Is 
]M>t  that  true? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Practically. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cobb,  you  made  a  statement  that  you  think 
you  could  beat  the  world  on  leather  if  the  duty  is  removed  on  hides- 
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Would  it  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  to  reduce  the  duty  on  imported 
quebracho  and  other  woods,  from  which  tanning  extract  is  derived! 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  cent  a  pound  on  all  those  woods  now. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.    That  naturally  aads  to  the  cost  of  our  business. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  that  would  have  an  effect  on  your 
industry? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Very  larg;ely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  notice  that  under  the  act  of  1890  there  was  a  duty 
of  1 J  cents  a  pound  on  these  raw  hides.  You  stated  a  while  ago*  that 
there  was  not  an^  tariff,  as  I  understood  you.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  was  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what  you  say,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  question,  Mr.  Kandell? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  act  of  October 
1, 1890.  there  was  a  tariff  of  IJ  cents  a  pound  on  raw  hides,  whether 
dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  and  other  skins? 

Mr.CoBB.  I  understood  there  was  not  any  until  the  act  of  1897. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  see  it  reported  here  by  government  authorities 
that  in  1894  the  rate  of  duty  was  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  the  quan- 
titv  introduced  was  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  not  on  raw  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  raw  hides  were  all  put  on  the  free  list  in  the 
act  of  1894. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Raw  or  uncured  hides,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  and  the  value 
of  the  imports  was,  in  the  year  1895,  $40,910,  and  the  amount  of 
duty  in  1895  was  $7,006.08.  That  is  on  page  474  of  this  book  [ex- 
hibiting Mr.  William  W.  Evans's  "  Imports  and  Duties,  1894-1907  '^. 

Mr.  V  OGEL.  Hides  have  been  on  the  free  list  since  1871. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  duty  where  the  other  countries  put  a 
duty  on  hides.  That  was  a  retaliatory  duty,  Mr.  Randell.  They 
put  the  same  duty  on  hides  that  other  countries  put  on  the  importa- 
tion of  hides. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  li  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  was  reciprocity.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Or  retaliation. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  guess  you  are  correct  about  that,  but  that  does 
not  so  state  here.  What  1  was  further  going  to  ask  the  witness  was 
this:  I  notice  that  there  were  no  hides  practically  imported  at  that 
time  under  that  act.  Now,  under  the  act  of  1894  hides  were  on  the 
free  list,  and  under  the  act  of  1897,  the  Dingley  Act,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  placed  upon  them.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
only  had  to  pav  duty  on  the  hides  that  are  over  25  pounds  in  weight? 

Mr.  Cobb,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  notice  the  duty  collected  under  the  act  of  1897 
was  nearly  $3,000,000.  What  percentage  of  the  importations  of 
hides  did  that  cover  in  value  ?  In  other  words,  what  was  the  per- 
centage of  hides  over  25  pounds  in  the  importations? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  could  not  answer  your  question.  Mr.  Vogel  says  one- 
fourth. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  one-fourth  of  the  hides  imported.  Now. 
three-fourths  of  the  hides  imported  come  in  under  ttiis  ruling  oi 
the  duty,  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  duty  because  they 
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weighed  less  than  25  pounds.    Is  that  correct?     If  this  was  one- 
quarter,  of  course  three-quarters  came  in  free  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  not  the  statistics  you  have  there,  but  I  would 
say  this  to  you:  We  do  not  use  any  such  hides  at  all  in  making 
upper  leather.    All  the  hides  we  use  are  dutiable. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Heavier  hides? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  everything  the  farmer 
uses,  except  perhaps  the  upper,  is  from  the  kind  of  leather  you 
manufacture,  the  heavy  kind  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  comes  from  the  hide  that  he  does  not 
ordinarily  produce? 

Mr.  Cobb.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Randell.  That  comes  from  the  kind  of  hide  that  the  packers 
mostly  control? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.    The  heavy  hides  they  control. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  stated  here  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you  that  the  tanners  ought  to  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  balance  of 
the  world  and  have  free  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  You 
are  a  tanner  yourself.  From  that  same  standpoint  ought  not  the 
manufacturers  of  shoes  to  have  a  fair  show  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  have  free  the  leather  they  use  in  making  shoes? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  appear  to  be  so,  without  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  then  ought  it  not  to  be  so  with  the  men  who 
raise  the  hides,  the  farmers?  Ought  they  not  to  have  a  fair  chance 
and  have  free  shoes?    Would  not  the  same  thing  apply? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  not  want  you  to  lead  me  too  deeply  into  other 
industries.  I  have  not  got  into  the  shoe  business  or  into  the  farming 
business.  I  am  a  tanner.  I  suppose  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  leather  man  must  have  a  fair  show  and  be 
put  on  a  fair  basis  and  have  his  raw  material,  free  hides,  and  if  the 
shoe  manufacturer  must  have  a  fair  show  and  be  put  on  a  fair  basis 
and  have  free  leather,  then  would  not  the  farmer  be  put  on  a  fair 
basis  with  the  balance  of  the  world  by  having  free  shoes?  Don't  you 
think  that  is  logical? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  it  is  good  logic,  but 

*  Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  that  is  good  business  when  it  comes 
down  tQ  being  on  a  fair,  square  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  I  was  posted  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  shoe  manufacturer 
I  could  answer  you  better. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  favor  the  taking  of  the  tariff  off  of  hides,  and 
not  letting  the  shoes  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  am  not  posted  on  all  those  things.  I  am  only  posted 
on  what  pertains  to  my  own  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  law  stands  as  it  is,  whether  for  protection 
or  for  revenue,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  so  write  this  bill 
that  the  Treasury  Department  could  not,  by  construction,  take  away 
the  tariff  that  is  intended  to  be  put  upon  three-fourths  of  the  hides 
imported,  and  the  kind  of  hides  raised  in  this  country  by  the  farmers 
ana  stock  raisers?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  write  it  so 
that  there  could  not  be  any  misconstruction,  and  that  everybody 
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ivould  have  to  pay  the  duty?  Please  answer  that  question.  Don't 
you  think  that  would  be  fair? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  that  ruling  was  very  unfair  and  in 
your  favor?  Can  you  not  answer  that?  Don't  you  think  that  ruling 
was  simply  a  ruling  that  took  off  the  tariff  in  your  favor?  Please 
answer  tnat  question. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  your  question  directly,  be- 
cause I  do  not  consider  myself  posted. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Randell,  I  want  to  make 
an  explanation  of  the  subject  of  free  importations. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  might  be  better  for  you  to  wait  until  your  time 
comes,  even  if  he  can  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Cobb,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. As  I  understood  your  statement  a  moment  ago,  which  met 
with  very  generous  applause,  either  from  the  ultimate  consumer  or 
.  the  manufacturer  or  shoes — I  was  utterly  unable  to  determine 
which — it  was  that  you  were  in  favor  of  putting  hides  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Cobb.  As  it  strikes  me,  I  think  the  tanning  industry  in  this 
countrv  can  take  care  of  themselves  if  we  can  buy  our  raw  material, 
as  well  as  other  people,  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Personally,  you  would  not  object  to  putting  leather 
on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Personally,  not,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  interrogatories 
that  were  propounded  by  Representative  Gaines  that  if  the  duty  on 
hides  and  leather  were  repealed  this  entire  amount  of  duty  raised 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  would  be  3  cents.    Is  that  correct ?    Is  is  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Practically. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  so  far  as  the  tariff's  affecting  the  retail  price 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  concerned,  if  he  got  the  benefit  or  the 
whole  of  it,  it  would  be  3  cents? 

[Cries  of  "No!"    "No!"    "No!"] 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  came  from  the  ultimate 
consumers  or  from  the  shoe  manufacturers.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the  audience  that  they  will  re- 
frain from  any  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  what  is 
said  by  the  witnesses,  and  they  will  also  refrain  from  any  general 
expression  such  as  we  have  just  had  now.  We  will  get  the  facts 
from  the  witnesses,  and  we  will  try  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  the  question  be  read. 

The  Stenographer  (reads) : 

Now,  It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  Interrogatories  that  were  propounded 
by  Representative  Gaines  that  if  tlie  duty  on  hides  and  leather  were  repealed 
this  entire  amount  of  duty  raised  on  a  pair  of  shoes  would  be  3  cents.  Is  that 
correct?    Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Practically. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  so  far  as  the  tariff's  affecting  the  retail  price  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  is  concerned,  If  he  got  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  it,  it  would 
be  3  cents? 

[Cries  of  "  No !  "    "No!"    **No!"] 

Mr.  Clark.  Cut  out  "  No !  "    "  No  I  "    "  No !  " 
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Mr.  Cobb.  Answering  your  question,  I  assumed  when  you  asked 
me  first  that  it  was  a  previous  question  that  he  asked  me  al^out  the 
difference  in  the  splits  of  a  hide,  which  I  believe  he  figured  at  6  cents 
apiece.  I  got  that  confused.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  as  to 
how  much  difference  it  would  make  in  the  price  oi  a  shoe.  I  am  not 
posted  on  it  I  have  never  figured  on  it  and  I  have  never  consid- 
ered-it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Here  is  what  was  said.  If  you  desire  to  correct  it, 
you  ought,  in  justice  to  yourself,  to  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  that  the  leather — a  foot  of  leather  or  of  a 
hide — costs  you  on  the  average  13  cents ;  that  you  split  that  foot  into 
two.  That  made  an  average  of  6^  cents  that  the  first  cost  represents 
in  your  leather.  The  tariff  on  that  is  about  1  cent  in  each  one  of 
these  feet,  and  it  took  about  3  feet  to  make  a  workingman's  shoes; 
that  therefore  assuming  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  tariff  on  hides 
was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  shoe,  it  would  amount  to  3  cents  in  a  shoe; 
that  the  jobber  charged  about  $1.50  for  that;  that  the  retail  man  put 
on  50  cents,  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  progress  of  the  leather 
from  the  tanner  to  the  jobber  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  shoe, 
and  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  jobber  and  retail  man,  probably  in 
all  that  process  the  ultimate  consumer  would  have  no  benefit  from  the 
8  cents,  out  that  it  would  be  absorbed  before  it  reached  him. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is  what  I  understood.  But  did  that  question 
include  sole  leather? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  whole  amount  of  his  product  that  entered  into 
the  shoe. 
.  Mr.  McCall.  The  3  feet  of  upper  leather? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  of  other  leather  would  be  in  the  same 
shoe? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  could  not  answer  that.  The  sole-leather  business  is  as 
foreign  to  me  as  the  grobeif}''  business  is. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  the  ultimate  consumer  would  not  get  the  benefit 
of  that  reduction. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  That  is  what  I  understood  it  to  be.  Then  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  3  cents,  which  is  the  amount  that  the  tariff  adds  to  your 
product  in  the  shoe — ^if  we  consider  that  3  cents  as  the  tribute  which 
Mr.  Leas  referred  to,  it  would  not  be  very  excessive  if  we  had  in  mind 
something  else  as  the  tribute  which  the  retail  purchaser  paid  in  his 
price  for  the  shoe.  The  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  by  repealing  or 
greatly  reducing  the  tariff  on  shoes,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  consider  that  a  question  which  you  gentlemen 
were  able  to  answer  better  than  I. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  get  at  it,  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  tariff?  If  we  have  free  hides  and  free  leather,  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  duty  on  shoes.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Cobb,  that  you  did  not 
split  very  much  leather. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir;  you  did  not  imderstand  me  to  say  that.  We 
split  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cobb,  I  want  to  understand  you.  There  are 
some  higher  and  special  grades  of  leather,  I  think  you  said  you 
manufactured  patent  leather? 
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Mr.  Cobb*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  applied  to  that? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Other  higher  grades  are  protected  by  a  very  high 
duty,  some  of  them.  I  see  "japanned,  varnished,  enameled,"  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Those  classes  of  leathers,  I  suppose,  would  come  under 
the  head  of  calfskins. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  same  paragraph  and  dutiable  at 
80  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  be  calf. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Cobb,  suppose,  in  addition  to  the  3  cents  that  Mr. 
Gaines  has  calculated  would  be  saved  to  the  consumer  by  the  removal 
of  the  tax  on  hides,  the  duty  on  leather  should  also  be  removed 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  Complaint  is  made  that  ihe  chairs 
set  aside  for  the  newspaper  reporters  at  the  reporters'  table  are  occu- 
pied bv  other  persons  and  that  the  reporters  can  not  get  a  chance  at 
the  taole.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  trust  that  the  reporters  can  havd 
seats,  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  occupying  them  will  vacate 
them.  Are  there  any  reporters  that  desire  seats  who  can  not  get 
them  ?  I  am  very  sorry  to  discommode  anyone,  but  the  reporters  are 
entitled  to  those  seats,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs  (continuing).  What  would  be  the  additional  saving 
by  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  leather? 

Mr.  Cobb.  On  imported  leather? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  What  is  the  duty  on  leather  now?  Is  it  20 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  would  be  the  saving,  in  addition  to  these  3 
cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  leather  does  it  take  to  make  a  pair  of 
shoes?    You  have  already  calculated  on  that* 

Mr.  Cobb.  But  I  am  not  posted  to  answer  your  question.  I  would 
not  be  posted  unless  I  was  a  shoe  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Whal  is  the  value  of  that  3  feet  of  leather? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  runs  from  10  cents  a  foot  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  in  the  workingman's  shoe. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  average  from  12  to  16  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  15  or  12?  I  want  to  make  a  calculation,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  I  want  the  figure  definite. 

Mr.  Cobb.  A  heavy  shoe,  15  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Twenty  per  cent  to  that  would  be  3  cents  more.  That 
would  be  6  cents.  In  my  friend's  calculation  he  was  leaving  out  the 
sole.    He  has  not  reached  quite  so  far  yet. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  us  see.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  USl 
us  how  much  leather  goes  into  the  average  workingn^n's  shoe.  How 
much  did  you  say  it  was  per  pound? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  according  to  whether  it  is  a  heavy  or  light  shoe. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Take  the  kind  that  would  go  into  the  $2  shoe  that  the 
workingman  pays  $2  for  at  retail. 

Mr.  Cobb.  1  snould  say  15  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  cost  you  what,  when  you  buy  it  in  the 
hide — ^that  is,  the  cheaper  sort  of  leather? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  kind  we  make. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  You  said  your  leather  averaged  you  a  cost  of  13  cents 
a  foot,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  All  of  the  upper  leather  is  called  sheep  leather. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  for  me.  Let  me 
take  it  oyer  again.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  foot  to  you  of  the 
hides  which  you  buy  to  go  into  your  leather,  or  what  is  it  per  pound? 
Did  you  not  say  13  cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  About  13  cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  price  has  varied  so  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year  that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  work  to  tell  you  what  the 
average  cost  of  my  leather  is. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  at  the  present  time  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  say  my  average  cost  is  12  to  13  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  leather  which  goes  into  the  kind  of  shoe  which 
retails  at  $2  costs  you  to-day  on  the  average  what,  per  pound  or 
foot? 

Mr.  Cobb.  After  it  is  finished? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No,  no;  to  buy  the  hide. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Those  hides  cost  me  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  the  average,  you  say? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  make  patent  leather  as  well  as  the  cheaper  grades 
of  leather,  do  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  what  the  kind 
of  leather  that  goes  into  the  $2  shoe  cost  you  on  the  average  per  pound, 
and  you  still  say  13  cents  for  that? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  that  leather  weigh  on  the  average;  how 
many  feet  of  it  to  the  pound? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  on  the  average  it  weighs  about  5  ounces  to  the  foot. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  makes  how  many  leet  to  the  pound? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  not  fi<^nred  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  kindly  figure  it  that  way  now? 

Mr.  Cobb.  3.35,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  There  is  therefore  about  a  pound  of  your  leather 
which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  shoes  which  retails 
for  $2? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  say  that  was  practically  correct. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  that  pound  cost  you,  in  the  purchase  Of  the 
hides,  about  13  cents;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  must  be  reduced  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  material,  which  was  originally  about  3  pounds.  Upper 
leather,  you  know,  goes  by  the  foot,  but  sole  leather  by  the  pound, 
and  3'ou  can  not  take  them  both  upon  the  same  standard ;  that  is, 
you  must  take  sole  leather  different  from  upper  leather.  We  split 
this  and  "we  have  to  reduce  it  from  its  green  weight.  It  does  not 
weigh  the  pounds  in  the  finished  that  it  does  in  the  raw. 

5lr.  Gaines.  Well,  Mr.  Cobb,  I  am  not  trving  to  cross-examine  you, 
but  I  jam  merely  endeavoring  to  elucidate  facts,  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  what  fact  it  is  I  am  trying  to  elucidate.     You  know  how 
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to  help  me,  I  am  sure.  What  is  it  that  you  have  stated  that  the  leather 
which  you  make,  which  enters  into  a  shoe  that  retails  for  $2,  costs 
you  as  a  hide? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  stated  about  13  cents  a  foot — 13  cents  a  pound— the 
hide ;  the  leather  about  the  same,  the  upper  leather. 

The  Chairman.  This  man  manufactures  splits. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all  he  does  manufacture. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Splits  and  grains;  two  sides.  To  get  our  cost  of  this 
leather  we  take  the  rough  leather,  split  it,  and  the  price  of  the  grains 
is  so  much  and  the  price  of  the  splits  is  so  much.  We  have  to  add 
them  together. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  I  understand  that ;  but  why  don't  you  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  the  leather  does  cost  that  enters  into  the  shoe? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  really  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  have 
asked.  I  take  a  green  hide  and  get  so  many  feet  out  of  it,  and  I 
would  have  to  figure  the  hide;  how  much  it  weighed,  how  much  it 
measured,  and  how  much  it  weighed  again  into  splits,  and  add  the 
cost  and  everything  to  it.  But  I  can  not  answer  your  question,  because 
it  takes  a  shoe  manufacturer  to  do  that.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
can  not  answer  any  questions  about  the  cost  of  shoes,  and  I  assure 
you  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  said  that  if  hides  were  put  on  the  free  list  the 
leather  manufacturer  could  compete  without  a  tariff.  I  find  in  this 
leather  paragraph,  under  the  general  heading  of  leather,  "  Band  or 
belting  leather,  sole  leather,  dressed  upper  and  all  other  leather,  calf 
skins  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,"  and  so  on.  Now,  how  much  of 
that  paragraph  does  your  answer  as  to  the  free  list  cover? 

Mr.  Cobb.  My  leather  covers  only  leather  for  shoes.  We  do  not 
make  any  belting  leather,  or  bag  leather,  or  anything  of  that  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  your  answer  is  confined  to  the  dressed  upper 
leather  ? 

Mr.  CoRB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  does  not  cover  "And  all  other  leather?  " 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  simply,  "  dressed  upper  leather,"  and  it  does 
not  cover  the  term  "All  otlier  leather?  " 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  to  the  leather  which  you  produce,  you  speak 
from  knowledge,  of  course? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  as  to  the  other  leather  can  you  not  hazard  an 
opinion? 

Mr.  C<)BR.  It  would  not  do  you  any  more  good  than  if  you  asked 
me  something  about  the  dry-goods  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  know  any  more  about  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yon  have  been  asked  to  particularize  just  how  much 
of  a  tariff  fell  upon  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  I  understand  that  so 
far  as  your  particular  leather  is  concerned,  or,  rather,  so  far  as  the 
leather  bought  through  you  is  concerned,  it  amounts  to  3  cents,  and 
even  that,  you  think,  might  be  remitted  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  is 
taken  unnecessarily,  without  subjecting  yourself  to  being  accuse<l  of 
engaging  in  trifles.  Of  course  you  do  not  think  that  8  cents  ought 
to  be  levied  upon  consumers,  any  more  than  $3,  unless  there  is  reason? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  let  me  ask  you  if  a  remittance  of  3  cents  is 
defensible  if  it  is  not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  no  way  you  know  of  by  which  the  tanner 
joins  into  any  arrangement  or  contract  affecting  the  price  of  the 
finished  shoe  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  hope  we  will  get  that  from  some  of  the  gentlemen 
here  to-day.  It  came  up  yesterday  in  a  general  way  as  to  how  a  retail 
price  was  fixed,  and  the  shoe  was  given  as  an  illustration.  A  shoe 
that  I  had  in  mind,  I  am  quite  free  to  say,  was  one  that  has  been 
made  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  by  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing sons  of  the  old  Bay  State;  and  I  was  wondering  how  the  price  of 
the  Douglas  $3  shoe  was  fixed,  because  I  have  seen  it  advertised  at 
the  same  price  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  in  Belfast,  Me. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  it  is  not  done  by  the  upper-leather  man. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  does  not  begin  with  you? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  you  be  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to 
what  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  Douglas  shoe  would  take  place  if 
we  repealed  the  duty  on  hides? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Isn't  this  true,  that  when  the  shoemaker  gets  his 
material  cheaper  he  is  apt  to  give  a  little  better  quality  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCall.  So  that  the  consumer  would  be  able  to  get  this  3 
cents  perhaps  in  improved^  qualitv  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Competition  forces  the  tanner  and  the  shoemaker  and 
all  of  us  into  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  ^ve  good  quality  or  a  bad  quality,  Mr.  Cobb, 
under  the  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  best  that  we  can  afford. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it,  and  every  concession  enables  you  to 
afford  still  better,  even  though  it  is  only  3  cents? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  a  decided  opinion  on  that — that  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  retail  price  of  the  shoe  would  decrease  or  the 
quality  improve? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  certain  that  one  or  the  other  would  decrease? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWARD  P.  AIEXANDEB,  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  a  committee  appointed 
by  and  representing  the  Leather  Belting  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  leather-belting  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  this  being 
the  twenty-first  year  of  our  organization.  ♦ 

The  import  tax  on  foreign  hides  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion and  condemnation  since  its  imposition  eleven  years  ago,  as  it 
is  believed  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  our  trade. 
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There  is  at  times  a  scarcity  of  prime  heavy  hides  suitable  to  tan 
into  belting  butts  such  as  we  require,  and  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  tariff  the  operators  seem  to  be  able  to  put  them  at  an  abnor- 
mally high  price.  Formerly  many  such  hides  of  Paris  take-off  and 
from  other  continental  cities  were  imported,  resulting  in  sufficient 
supply  and  parity  in  price  between  this  and  the  world  s  markets. 

Ours  is  an  industry  of  importance  to  the  great  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  our  entire  country,  touching  as  it  does  all  lines,  and  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  the  duty  on  hides  handicaps  our  industry  and 
forces  consumers  to  pay  high  cost  for  power  transmission.  It  also 
prevents  the  natural  and  proper  growth  of  our  export  business. 

We  believe  these  hardships  are  borne  without  serving  any  good  pur- 
pose, as  hides  are  a  by-product  of  the  slaughtering  business;  therefore 
the  duty  does  not  bring  adequate,  if  any,  benefit  to  the  ranchmen  who 
raise  the  cattle. 

There  are  in  the  country  about  137  manufacturers  of  belting,  65 
er  cent  being  located  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  consumption  of 
ides  in  the  belting  industry  is  variously  estimated,  but  is  at  least 
2,500,000  per  year.  The  makers  of  leather  belting  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  bouTELL.  How  about  the  present  duty  on  belting? 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  not  disturbed  by  it  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  duty  on  belting  is,  but  I  think  it  is  about  20  per  cent 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  in  favor  of  any  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  neither  in  favor  of  it,  neither  am  I  opposed 
to  it.    I  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  change  of  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  are  the  present  enports  of  belting? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  large,  because  of  the  high  price  of  raw  mate- 
rial. When  the  price  of  belting  butts  is  down  to  35  or  30  cents  we 
can  export  belting  in  considerable  quantity,  but  when  it  gets  up  to  45 
cents,  as  it  is  to-oiiy,  we  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Botttell.  Then  the  repeal  of  the  present  duty  on  belting  would 
not  interfere  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  a  drawback  on  belting  exported? 

Mr.  Alexander.  But  T  do  not  think  anybody  takes  advantage  of  it, 
because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Why  is  it  not  as  possible  to  do  that  in  regard  to  belt- 
ing as  it  is  to  any  other  line  of  inanufncture? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible,  but  belting  is  a 
particular  commodity,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  take  certain  butts  and 
manufacture  them  into  a  cortain  uunihor  of  l)elts  and  prove  our  ca^e. 
There  is  no  butt  made  out  of  imported  bc^lting  hides  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  this  country — tanned  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  so  that  I  may  thor- 
oughly understand  you.  Kopreveiiting  your  l)U*<iness  as  a  m-inufnc- 
turer  of  belting,  if  Congress  saw  ])r()|)LM'  to  put  hides  on  the  free  list, 
you  will  be  entirely  satisfied  to  have  every  duty  removed  that  pro- 
tects your  industry? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Personally  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKHAN.  Could  you  become  an  exporter  with  free  raw  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  we  could  to  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  there  a  duty  upon  other  materials  which  you  use- 
besides  leather — ^hides? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  that  we  use ;  no,  sir ;  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  There  is  a  duty  on  machinery? 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  no  foreign-made  machinery;  it  is  all 
American  machinery. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  it  is  protected  by  a  duty,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing.  Whether  you  buy  domestic  or  foreign  machinery,  you  pay 
a  higher  price  by  reason  of  the  duty  on  that  machinery. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  know  that  machinery  such  as  is  used  by 
the  American  manufacturers  of  belting  is  used  or  made  abroad;  if 
anything  it  is  exported.    We  export  some  machines. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Largely  patented  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  are  some  patents,  but  not  very  many. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  H.  N.  HIII,  OP  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  PUT^.SIDENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASvSOGTATION  OP  PATENT  AND  ENAMELED 
LEATHEB  MANITPACTTTBEBS. 

^  Mr.  Hill.  Gentlemen,  as  th6  representative  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Patent  and  Enameled  Leather  Manufacturers  I  represent 
about  thirty  tanneries,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  for  the  carriage,  furniture,  saddlery,  and  automobile  trades. 
These  tanneries  tan  not  to  exceed  500,000  hides,  the  large  majority 
of  which  are  so-called  native  spready  steers,  which  at  the  present 
time  command  the  highest  price  of  any  cattle  hides  produced,  the 
market  quotation  to-day  being  17  to  l7i  cents  per  pound,  with  only 
a  limited  quantity  to  be  had.  Of  the  number  of  these  hides  tanned 
in  this  country  not  over  fiO  000,  or  12  per  cent,  are  imported.  I  have 
with  me  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  importation  on  a  lot  of  942  hides 
brought  into  tnis  countrv  on  December  4,  lOOf),  on  which  was  paid 
a  duty  of  $2,009.25,  or  $2.13  per  hide  on  an  import  value  of  S14.22 
per  hide,  making  the  cost  to  us  f.  o.  b.  New  York  of  $10.35  each  on 
an  aA'erage  cured  weight  of  100  pounds.  As  the  market  price  on 
native  spready  steers  of  the  same  month's  take  off,  namely,  Septem- 
ber, was  16^  cents  per  pound,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  though 
an  ardent  protectionist,  that  the  tariff  in  that  case  was  a  tax.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  as  the  price  of  native  spready  steers  taken 
off  by  the  packer  for  the  past  ten  vears  has  been  about  the  price  of 
Paris  city  hides,  with  the  duty  added,  that  88  per  cent  of  the  hides 
we  tan  pays  into  the  pockets  of  others  not  tanners  this  15  per  cent. 
Fifteen  per  cent  on  our  class  of  hides  means  practically  $2  each,  and, 
rpeaking  for  my  own  company,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  this  amount 
as  profit.  The  price  on  our  leather  is  too  high,  and  as  the  price  on 
l^ides  puch  as  we  use  nets  the  packer  more  than  twice  as  much  as  he 
pays  for  them  on  the  hoof  we  can  not  see  wherein  anvbody  except 
the  packer  receives  any  benefit,  and  with  the  leeway  of  100  per  cent 
profit  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  is  doing  a  rank  injustice 
to  everybody  in  the  country  except  the  packer  by  retaining  a  tariff 
on  cattle  hides. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  would  be  content  to  remit  the  duties  on  the 
finished  product  if  hides  were  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Hill.  Hides  being  free  and  extracts  being  free,  we  still  have 
labor.  In  the  manufacture  of  our  line  of  leather  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  of  cost  as  labor.    We  have  men  em- 

floyed  in  our  tannery  who  get  as  high  as  $65  a  week  in  wages,  and 
doubt  if  they  are  paid  that  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  may  explain  your  answer,  but  it  does  not  an- 
swer my  question.  My  question  is,  Would  you  be  content,  in  case  you 
obtained  free  raw  material  and  free  chemicals,  to  put  your  product 
on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  we  still  have  the  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  not  be  content? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  are  getting  out  a  protective  tariff,  that  means 
that  we  ought  to  have  protection  to  that  extent,  where  we  pay  more 
for  labor  than  the  people  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  sav,  you  want  the  protective  principle 
established  as  to  your  product,  but  remitted  as  to  your  raw  material; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  believe  the  duty  could  be  lowered 
on  our  product 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  kind  of  leather  .do  you  make? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  manufacture  the  leather  for  carriages,  enameled 
top  leather,  trimming  leathers  for  furniture,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  does  it  come  in  under  the  tariff  law,  "  Band 
or  belting  leathter,  sole  leather,  dressed  upper,  and  all  other 
leathers?^ 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  something  in  there  about  lacquered  leathers 
and  enameled  leathers.  ^ 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "  Varnished  or  enameled  leather  weighing  not  over 
10  pounds  per  dozen  hides  or  skins  " — is  that  the  leather?  The  duty 
is  80  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  duty  do  you  pay  on  your  leather? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  don't  know  how  much  you  are  hurt? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  are  not  hurt  very  much,  and  10  per  cent  duty  would 
satisfy  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  export  leather? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  verv  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AVliy  are  you  here — ^to  swell  the  chorus  rather  than 
to  give  the  solo?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  make  a  profit  on  the  leather  you  export? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  tell  you;  when  we  export  leather  we  give* that  15 
per  cent  back  if  we  get  it — the  drawback — ^to  the  man  in  the  foreign 
market  who  is  buying  the  leather,  therefore  he  gets  the  leather  15 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  you  get  this  drawback,  it  means  that  you  had  your 
raw  material  free.  Do  you  then  make  a  profit  on  the  leather  ex- 
ported ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  make  profit  on  your  exported  leather,  and 
are  able  to  compete  in  a  free-trade  market  where  you  have  free  hid^ 
why  can  not  you  compete  in  a  free-trade  market  in  this  country  it 
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on  have  free  hides,  and  let  the  other  man  pay  the  cost  of  shipping 

lis  leather  here? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  take  Canada,  for  instance.  Canada  is  the  only 
country  that  I  would  fear  personally.  They  make  the  same  kind  of 
leather  over  there  that  we  do,  and  they  get  their  hides  without  duty 
and  their  extracts  without  duty.  They  have  a  25  per  cent  tariff. 
That  26  per  cent  tariff  enables  those  tanners  there  to  sell  their  product 
to  the  consumer  in  Canada  at  practically  the  same  price  that  we  get 
in  this  country.  If  the  duty  was  removed  on  leather  so  as  to  allow 
those  people  to  come  into  this  country,  they  could  increase  their 
canacity,  and  give  it  away  in  this  country,  and  still  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  only  thing  you  have  to  fear  in  this  country 
is  the  Canadian  producer,  because  he  has  a  tariff  wall  against  him, 
and  he  could  hold  you  out  of  his  market,  and  yet  come  into  yours? 
That  is  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Emx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the  Canadian  market 
yourself? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  build  a  tannery  over  there ;  it  is  a  cinch 
to  build  it  over  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  their  duty  was  down,  would  you  like  to  go  into 
the  Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Hii^.  We  have  opportunities  to  go  into  the  Canadian  market, 
but  the  duty  holds  us  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  their  duty  was  removed  you  could  get  in  there? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  certainly  could. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now  let  me  put  this  question  to  you :  If  this  com- 
mittee were  to  write  a  bill  giving  free  hides  and  a  minimum  and 
maximum  duty  on  leather,  as  well  as  hides,  and  authorizing  the 
Executive  to  only  have  free  leather  with  countries  granting  the  same 
privilege  to  the  American  manufacturer,  thereby  opening  the  Cana- 
dian market  to  you,  would  you  not  be  willing  to  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  free 
leather,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  if  you  have  free  leather  in  the 
markets  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Hill.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  limit  to  our  business  excepting  the  sky  if  we  were  allowed 
free  raw  materials  of  every  description.    That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  are  in  favor  of  free  leather? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  if  we  could  eliminate  labor  unions,  who  control 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  your  only 
limit  is  the  sky.    Now  you  speak  of  the  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  labor  is  between  us  and  the  sky. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  made  a  remark  that  seemed  quite  extraordinary 
to  me.  You  say  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  could  come  in  here 
and  give  leather  away  and  still  make  a  profit  on  it.  Precisely  what 
per  cent  of  profit  would  he  make? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  tell  you  by  giving  things  away  we  sometimes  mean 
without  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  he  would  be 
selling  at  a  loss? 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  if  he  had  to  sell  his  entire  production  at  the  same 
price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  just  exactly  what  you 
do  mean.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Canadian  producer  could  come  over 
here  and  give  his  product  away  at  a  loss  and  still  make  money? 

Mr.  Hill.  Take,  for  instance,  buffings,  the  product  of  the  splitting, 
the  kind  of  leather  we  make.  It  is  somethmg  sold  largely  of  the 
russet.  Now,  Canada  has  no  outlet  for  buffings,  and  they  are  deliver- 
ing those  into  this  country  to-day  as  low  as  a  dollar  apiece.  The 
market  in  this  country  to-day  on  that  particular  piece  of  the  hide 
is  $2,25  to  $2.50,  according  to  the  quality.  Now,  they  haven't  any 
market  at  all  for  that  particular  split.  That  is  with  them  a  by- 
product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  should  they  not  have  a  market  for  biiffiags 
as  well  as  we  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  they  do  not  consume  leather  like  we  do.  We  are 
the  largest  consumers  of  leather  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  means  that  you  have  the  largest  market  in 
the  world,  because  consumption  is  a  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  would  you  not  like  to  revise  your  answer? 
With  free  raw  materials  and  free  chemicals,  do  you  not  think  you 
could  conduct,  in  your  own  country,  a  competition  without  any  dis- 
advantage with  which  you  are  able  to  conduct  your  business  now 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  believe  we  could,  with  the  Canadians  so  much 
alike. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  are  so  different? 

Mr.  Hill.  They  are  so  much  like  us  in  their  methods  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  would  that  give  them  an  advantage  over  us  I 
If  their  resemblance  to  us  is  an  advantage  to  them,  how  could  they 
claim  to  have  a  possible  advantage  over  us? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  only  advantage  they  have  is  their  nearness  to  the 
bark  field;  bark  is  cheaper.  It  is  quite  an  important  item  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  they  get  it  cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  only  advantage? 

Mr.  Hill.  Practically  the  only  advantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  nearer  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  this  market,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  nearer  to  the  supply  of  bark,  and  you 
are  nearer  to  the  market.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  advantage 
is  greater  than  theirs? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  only  makes  more  product,  and  competition  in 
this  country  at  present  is  very  fierce. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  what  you  want  to  avoid  is  competition? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  necessarily;  competition  amongst  ourselves  we 
want,  but  we  do  not  want  too  much  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  little  bit  is  good? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  little  is  all  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  if  there  was  not  a 
tariff  in  Canada  you  could  go  over  there,  and  I  think  that  you  said 
that  it  would  be  a  "  cinch?" 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  speak  that  way  about  Canada ;  I  don't  think  I 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  was  the  "  cinch?" 

Mr.  Hill.  In  selling  our  leather  throughout  the  countries  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Canada. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  entirely  apart  from  Canada  you  would  have  a 
^  cinch,"  with  free  raw  material  and  free  chemicals,  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  can  meet  competition  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  you  can  at  least  meet  it  in  your  own  market  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reason  we  want  protection  on  leather  is,  as  Mr. 
Vogel  stated,  the  tanning  industry  has  been,  in  the  last  twelve  years, 
between  the  packer  on  the  one  side  and  the  tariff  on  the  other,  and 
we  have  been  ground  to  death. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  make  up  for  past  ex- 
perience ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  necessarily  make  up,  but  we  are  a  large  industry, 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  legitimate  return  upon  the  money  invested 
and  the  work  furnished  the  laboring  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  stated  that  with  free  raw  mate- 
rials and  chemicals  the  markets  of  the  world  are  a  "  cinch."  Surely 
you  do  not  want  anything  better  than  a  "  cinch  "  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  costs  some  money  to  go  away  from  home.  The  nearer 
jou  can  get  your  business  at  home  the  cheaper. 

Mr.  CScKRAN.  But  if  the  markets  of  the  world  are  a  "  cinch," 
surely  your  owmnarket  is  something  more  than  a  "  cinch,"  if  you  can 
find  a  word  to  describe  such  a  delectable  condition  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lack  of  raw  material  might  keep  us  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  those  are  apprehensions,  not  facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  but  the  price  or  hides  to-day  would  not  be  17^  cents 
if  there  were  enough  to  go  round. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  the  markets  of  the 
world  a  "  cinch,"  y6ur  own  market  would  be  something  less  than  a 
** cinch?"    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  always  been. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  to-day  you  are  better  off  in  a  foreign  market, 
with  the  cost  of  transportation  added  to  your  product,  than  you  are 
in  your  own  market? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  might  enable  some  people  who  are  nearer  the  sea- 
shore than  we  are  to  put  some  product  abroad.  We  split  a  hide  into 
three  or  four  pieces.  We  sell  at  one  time  or  another,  for  instance, 
the  grain  of  the  hides.  We  pile  up  splits,  and  pile  them  up.  We 
have  paid  17^  cents  for  the  hides.  These  hide  splits  pile  up,  and 
nobody  wants  them.  Then  we  go  out  to  find  a  market  and  sell  them 
for  less  than  they  cost  us.    We  are  doing  that  continually. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  have  described  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
as  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  never  had  a  market  for  his  buffings;  he  has  always 
given  those  away.  In  the  first  place,  he  adds  that  to  the  cost  of  his 
hide. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  what  would  prevent  you  from  doing  the  same 
thing? 
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Mr.  Hill.  The  competition. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  He  has  competition,  too ;  native  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  But  not  to  compete  with.  They  have  a  trust  over  there 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  in  the  last  analysis  all  this  means  a  tribute 
to  the  trust  from  the  producers'  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  But  we  are  paying  a  tribute  to  a  trust  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  believe  we  are.  • 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  trust? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  beef  trust. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  trust  you 
would  rather  have  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  the  only  salvation. 

The  Chairman.  Must  we  have  a  joint  debate  on  the  subject  of 
trusts  with  this  witness? 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  is  discussing  prices  in  general  and  he  is  dis- 
cussing his  own  trust. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  no  trust,  but  wants  one. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  not  the  Canadian  manufacturers  also  suffer- 
ing under  that  terrible  handicap  that  you  spoke  of,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  labor 
unions  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  believe  there  are. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  not  Canadians  sell  in  this  market  products  of  the 
character  that  you  deal  in  cheaper  than  they  can  sell  them  at  home? 

Mr.  Hill.  \\Tiat  they  do  sell;  yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  stated  that  you  split  a  hide  into  three  or  four 
split  hides  and  you  then  enamel  that  hide  or  those  splits? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  sell  them  to  whom,  the  manufacturers  of  buggies? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  manufacturers  of  buggies  and  furniture  manufac- 
turers. This  leather  on  the  chairs  in  this  chamber  is  made  of  leather 
produced  by  our  manufacturers.  Then  there  are  automobiles  and 
saddlery,  winkers  and  harness. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Take  an  ordinary  buggy,  such  as  will  retail  for  $60 
or  $75 ;  do  they  use  the  kind  of  leather  mat  you  make,  or  some  cheaper 
product  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  buggy  that  would  sell  for  the  price  that  you  have 
named  would  have  a  leather  top,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  leather  would  be  in  that  top? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  there  would  be  in  value  from  $1.40  up  to  $2.50. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  buggy? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  buggy  top,  provided  it  had  just  leather  quarters 
and  stays.  Of  course,  if  the  buggy  had  back  curtains  and  the  side 
curtains  were  of  leather  it  would  take  a  whole  hide  of  leather,  which 
would  probably  be  about  $12  worth. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  whiclk  case  it  would  cost  very  much  more  than  the 
price  named  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  1  am  talking  about  a  buggy  that  retails  at,  say,  $60. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be,  vou  say,  from  $1.40  to  $2.50? 

Mr.  HiLL^  A  $60  buggy  would  have  about  $2  worth  of  leather  on 
the  top. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Any  other  leather  in  it? 

Mr.  Hill,  The  dash  is  made  from  leather,  and  there  would  be 
leather  shaft  straps,  and  the  pole  and  shafts  would  be  covered  or 
trimmed  with  patent  leather. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  altogether  would  you  estimate? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  seats  also? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  necessarily.  Where  they  put  in  leather  seats  and 
cushions  and  backs,  they  add  possibly  $2  to  the  price  over  the  cloth 
seats. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  how  "much  of  your  leather  would  be  in  the  sort 
of  buggy  that  I  have  named? 

Mr.  Hell.  At  least  $4  worth.  ' 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  buggy  makers,  or  to  the 
jobbers? 

Mr.  Hill.  Direct  to  the  buggy  maker. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  does  the  raw  leather  cost  you  when  you 
buy  the  hide;  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  say  about  $2. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  sell  your  finished  product  at  only  twice  what 
the  raw  materials  cost? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  figures  just  about  twice  what  the  raw  material  costs. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  enameled  leather,  such  as  goes  into  chairs  and 
buggies,  cost  to  the  man  who  buys  it  only  twice  as  much  as  the  hide 
costs,  about  $2 — what  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  then  the  increased  cost  of  the  buggy  would  be  80 
cents? 

Mr.  Hell.  Thirty  cents;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Which  would  not  make  much  difference  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  buggies,  would  it? 


Mr.  Hill.  vVell,  the  buggy  man  is  in  the  habit,  when  figuring  on 
the  cost  of  the  buggy,  of  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  naif 
cents,  but  the  quarter  cents,  too,  in  getting  at  his  cost. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  he  does  not  take  the  half  cents  and  quarter  cents 
into  consideration  when  he  sells? 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course,  it  has  gone  out  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  Griogs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  you  exported 
leather  you  mve  the  15  per  cent  to  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  charge  it  against  the  American  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  figure  our  foreign  hides  on  the  same  basis  as  domes- 
tic hides.  When  we  sell  them  we  try  to  make  the  reduction  of  15  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  collect  that  of  the  American  consumer,  but  you 
contribute  it  to  the  foreign  buyer;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  necessarily ;  no.  We  are  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  domestic  hides  as  foreign  hides.  Our  export  business,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  uncertain.  In  the  case  of  making  quotations  for 
exi>orts,  we  make  them  based  upon  our  foreign  hides,  with  15  per 
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cent  on  the  particular  hides  sold  taken  off,  so  as  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  so-called,  with  the  man  who  has  no  diity  to  pay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Isn't  that  exactly  what  I  said,  that  you  sold  to  the 
American  15  per  cent  higher,  and  to  the  foreigner  15  per  cent  lower? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  on  the  principle  of  taxing  the  home  consumer 
in  order  to  feed  the  foreigner;   is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know ;  but  we  are  not  drawing  the  tax  ourselves.  I 
believe  myself  that  this  is  a  tax,  this  15  per  cent  is  a  tax  on  every 
hide  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  blaming  you  for  it,  I  am  blaming  the  system. 
Now,  then,  when  you  come  down  to  the  question  of  30  cents  saved  on 
a  buggy,  if  it  is  wrong  to  take  $30  illegally,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to 
take  30  cents  illegally,  is  it  not;  you  would  not  make  any  distinction 
between  taking  $30  and  taking  30  cents,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  you  know  lousiness  is  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right.         ^ 

The  Chair Af AN.  You  say  you  make  enameled  leather? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  patent  leather? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  japanned  and  varnished  leather? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  four  comprise  the  leathers  you  make? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  all  practically  means  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  those  four  varieties  of  leather,  weigh* 
ing  not  over  10  pounds  per  dozen 

Mr.  Hill.  Ours  weigh  more  than  that.  They  weigh  at  least  10 
pounds  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Weighing  over  10  pounds  and  not  over  25  pounds 
per  dozen,  30  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Do  they 
come  under  that  particular  designation?  The  next  bracket  is,  weigh- 
ing over  25  pounds  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  comes  under  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  20  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  That  is  the  duty  you  have.  I  wish,  after  you  leave  the  wit- 
nes  stand  here,  that  you  would  sit  down  and  figure  out  the  difference 
in  wages  that  you  would  have  to  pay  between  Tiere  and  Canada,  and 
fehow  us  just  what  portion  of  this  duty,  if  any,  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  your  industry,  which  now  receives  20  cents  a  pound  and 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Please  reduce  it  to  writing  and  submit  it 
to  the  committee.     Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  can  do  that.  I  can  state  right  here  that  if  we  had  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent  protection  that  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Sufficient  for  protection? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  trouble  with 
labor,  and  that  Canada  was  the  country  you  had  to  compete  with. 
Labor  is  lower  priced  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  lower?  WTiat  is  the  price  paid  to  labor 
there  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  not  a  man  in  our  employ  who  gets  less  than 
$2  a  day,  common  ordinary  labor.     They  go  from  that  up. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  hire  a  man  in  Canada  lor  at  least  $1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  this  business? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  a  man  of  the  same  experience? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  of  common  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  did  you  say  of  labor  enters  into 
your  production? 

Mr.  Hill.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  about  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir ;  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  product  is  labor? 

l^f  r.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  about  50  per  cent  is  material  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Gaines  that  you  sold  at  about  double  the  cost  of  your  material. 
How  could  you  make  a  profit  at  that?  Haven't  you  figured  your 
labor  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  not  made  any  profit  for  years. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  where  did  you  get  that  "  cinch?  " 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  for;  we  haven't  got  it  yet. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  mean  you  really  haven't  it,  but  you  hope 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Hill,  I  said  if  we  had  all  these  things  it  would  be  a  benefit, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  cinch  that  you  are  going  to  give  us 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  you  have  been  selling  at 
double  the  cost  of  the  material,  which  means  about  the  actual  cost  to 
youi'self ;  that  you  have  been  selling  that  way? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  said  that  our  labor  was  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  labor  is  50  per  cent,  ana  the  cost  of  material 
is  50  per  cent,  and  you  pay  for  both,  then  you  sell  at  twice  the  amount 
of  your  material,  and  you  have  not  made  a  cent.  That  is  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  stated  in  the  article  that  I  read  that  the  duty  amounts 
on  the  hides  we  use  to  about  $2  apiece,  and  if  we  could  get  that  $2 
apiece  for  profit  of  manufacture  we  would  be  entirely  satisfied. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  You  know 
what  the  cost  of  your  material  is,  do  you  not,  because  you  have  to  pay 
for  it ;  isn't  that  a  fact? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  care  to  take  up  too  much  time  on  that,  but 
vou  made  the  statement  that  your  cost  of  material  was  50  per  cent. 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  the  cost  of  our  labor  in  our  japanning  department 
is  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  tannery  it  is  about  33i  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  the  cost  of  labor  was  overt-tated  by  you  a  while 
ago? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  overstated.  I  was  thinking  of  the  japanning 
cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  labor  is  usually  the  buffer.  Manufncturers 
hold  it  up  between  the  law-making  power  and  themselves,  saying,  "  If 
you  reduce  the  duty  you  hit  the  labor;  "  they  hold  it  between  them 
and  Congress.    Is  not  that  the  way  you  ask  for  a  duty? 
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Mr.  Hill.  Well,  you  know  that  human  nature  is  such  that  in  times 
of  trouble  the  first  man  you  get  to  is  the  laborer;  his  wages  are  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  is  the  one  they  all  pick  on. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  they  go  out  and  give  the  customer  the  low  price, 
and  come  home  and  try  to  get  it  out  of  the  laboring  man. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  believe  that  you  would  nave  equally  a  fair 
show  in  the  race  for  life  if  you  were  not  burdened  up  with  regula- 
tions and  tariff  laws  and  other  restrictions  that  we  now  have? 

Mr.  Hill.  Provided  we  were  all  angels,  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Supposing  we  were  all  simply  honest? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  are  we  all  honest? 

Mr.  Randell.  If  we  are  not  honest  there  is  so  much  more  reason 
that  every  man  should  have  a  fair  show  to  protect  himself, 

Mr.  Hill.  But  we  are  all  selfish,  and  you  can  not  get  around  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  want  a  protective 
tariff? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  man  who  is  not  selfish  may  try  to  stand  up  alone,  but 
he  will  be  knocked  down,  and  the  people  will  pass  him  by. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  can  not  prosper  in 
your  leather  business  without  a  tariff  at  all ;  that  he  can  not  prosper 
if  the  tariff  affectinio:  him  were  taken  off?  Would  you  not  have, 
as  you  say,  a  "  cinch  "  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  outside  of  Canada  i 

Mr.  Hill.  We  might  think  that  now,  but  actual  experience  would 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  receding  from  your  former  statement,  then! 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  stand  by  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Grioos.  I  heard  you  say,  Mr.  Hill,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Randell,  that  you  had  not  been  making  any  money  for  years. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  not  made  ordinary  profit  since  we  have  been  in 
business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  "  ordinary  profit  ? '' 

Mr.  Hill.  About  the  same  return  that  we  could  get  upon  our 
money  in  a  savings  bank,  and  get  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  on  your  export  hides  you  sell  at  15  per  cent 
below? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  we  did  not  sell  them  we  would  not  get  the  business; 
if  we  did  not  make  that  redu'^jtion  we  could  not  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  with  the  business  if  you  lose  money 
on  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  we  accumulate  some  parts  of  the  hides  that 
we  want  to  sell  outside  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  only  place  we 
can  sell  them. 

Mr.  (Jriggs.  That  is,  you  are  too  patriotic  to  put  tliem  on  your  own 
citizens? 

Air.  Hill.  Thoy  will  not  buy  them. 

Mr.  (Jkiggs.  Thov  will  not  have  them? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  si'r. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  wages  are 
lower  in  Cannda  than  in  tlie  United  States? 

]Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  per  man  that  they  are  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  testified  here  in  the  lumber  schedule  that  labor 
in  Canada  is  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  What  would  make 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  leather  business  and 
the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  man  who  is  a  lumberman  is  not  necessarily  a  tanner. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  he  is  not  necessarily  a  tanner;  but  tiie 
wages  would  be  paid  to  the  man  in  about  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  it  was  all  common  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  that  common  labor  in  the  lumber  camps  in  this 
country  or  any  other  country  receives  more  money  than  almost  any 
other  place. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  proved  here  that  they  receive  as  much  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  was  proved  here  that  they  received  as  much 
in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Canada  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  'British  Columbia  is  a  long  distance  from 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  wages  are  different. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  no  labor  unions 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  say  that.  In  the  tanning  business  I  do  not 
believe  there  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  other  tanners  making  leather  in  Canada. 
There  are  tanners  making  the  same  kind  of  leather  that  we  make, 
and  those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  know  that  there  are  no  labor  unions  in  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  we  have  men  in  our  employ  who  come  from  Can- 
ada, and  they  are  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nonunion  men  working  in  your  factories? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  haven't  any  union  men  working  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  labor  unions  do  not  put  up  the  cost;  you  are 
not  influenced  by  labor  unions? 

Mr.  Hill.  But  we  pay  the  same  as  they  pay  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  so,  why  not  have  labor  unions? 

Mr.  Hill.  Don't  want  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  costs  you  the  same  to  get  the  other. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  fact  that  we  haven't  any  labor  union  makes  the 
labor  union  stronger  in  the  tanneries  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Allyou  know  about  whether  there  are  labor  unions  in 
Canada  or  not  is  what  you  get  from  the  men  who  are  working  for 
you  who  are  not  in  the  labor  union  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  what  you  know  about  wages  in  Canada  is  mere 
hearsay? 

Mr.  Hill.  These  men  are  receiving  more  by  working  for  us  than 
they  received  in  Canada. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  their  own  statements  for  it 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  hearsay,  too. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  HANAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  NATIONAL  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Hanan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  have  been  asked  to  represent  the  National  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  well  as  the  National  Shoe  Whole- 
salers' Association,  with  a  membership  that  spreads  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific-  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  read  my  brief,  but  realizing  that  the  time  of 
you  gentlemen  is  very  valuable,  and  further  realizing  that  you  are 
seeking,  I  believe,  information  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  shoemak- 
ing,  I  desire  as  quickly  as  possible  to  contribute  my  share  toward 
expediting  this  hearing  as  much  as  possible.  Therefore  I  shall  only 
read  the  preamble  of  my  brief.     [Reads :] 

Prompted  by  interviews  that  have  appeared  in  the  press  intending  to  impugn 
the  good  faith  of  your  committee,  I  want  to  say  for  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers*  Association  and  my  colleagues  here,  representing  the  tanning 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  hide  and  leather  interests,  that  we  l>eileve 
your  committee  has  acted  in  good  fnith  by  giving  timely  notice  to  the  commercial 
Interests  of  this  country  through  its  secretary  and  the  press;  that  it  is  acting 
to  bear,  prove  its  good  faith  by  a  proper  bill  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
and  that  it  will,  with  the  aids  which  its  industry  and  its  Intelligence  will  bring 
to  l)e;ir,  firove  its  good  faith  by  a  proper  bill  sjifeguardng  the  interests  of  the 
American  producer,  umuufacturer,  and  consumer  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  i)eoiJle. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  sugge5?t,  with  reference  to  the  first 
speaker,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  on  your  list  next  or  not, 
but  we  would  prefer  to  have  you  call  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  of  the 
Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Company,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  this  list  that  has  been  given  me,  the  next 
name  is  Mr.  R.  F.  Spencer.  But  you  think  Mr.  Jones  had  better  be 
called  first? 

Mr.  IIanan.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  following  briefs  wore  filed  by  Mr.  Hanan:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ^.Mitlemen,  we  stand  here  as  representatives  of 
the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Mamifactiirers'  Association  and  the 
National  Shoe  WholesahM's'  Association  of  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  onr  output  annunllv  is  over  $400,000,000  and  an  annual 
wage  distribution  of  over  $lod.OO(),000.  For  the  tanning  industry,  we 
have  seen,  a  serious  handicap  will  be  removed  that  is  certainly  exer- 
cising a  repres-^ing  influence  upon  its  growth  and  development.^ 

This  tariir  has  no  justification  as  a  tariff  for  revenue.  The  net 
income  of  the  (loverninent  after  deducting  the  cost  of  collection  and 
the  disbursements  of  rebates  realizes  annually  less  than  $2,000,000. 

As  a  tarilf  for  protection,  the  industry  has  yet  to  be  born  that  can 
prove  its  title  clear  to  being  prf)tected  by  it. 

Its  effect  upon  the  shoe -manufacturing  industry  is  substantially  an 
embargo. 

The  nature  of  the  shoe-manufacturing  business  is  such  that  a  uni- 
form scale  of  prices  has  been  maintained  for  years,  and  shoes  have 
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been  manufactured  to  retail  at  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  and  so  on. 
These  prices  are  staple  and  are  firm,  fixed,  and  unchangeable. 

The  prices  I  have  mentioned  represent  the  grades  consumed  by 
the  wage-earning  and  agricultural  classes,  forming,  as  I  believe, 
conservative  estimating,  80  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  high  prices  of  leather  the  quality  of  the  shoe  must  suffer, 
and  while  the  consumer  continues  to  buy  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50  and  $4 
shoes,  he  must  necessarily  get  a  poorer  shoe  for  the  money,  and  be- 
sides paying  the  penalty  of  the  tariff  on  hides  he  has  to  make  the 
additional  outlay  for  cost  of  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  poor 
wearing  quality  of  the  soles. 

As  a  consequence,  this  tariff  is  a  burden  falling  most  heavily  upon 
the  agricultural  and  working  classes.  Remove  it,  and  if  any  benefits 
accrue  they  will  be  first  felt  by  those  classes  in  receiving  a  better 
grade  of  shoe  at  the  same  price,  and  possibly  a  better  slioe  than  they 
are  now  obtaining  for  a  less  price. 

There  is  only  one  other  aspect  of  the  case  that  I  wish  to  present  to 
you. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  United  States  needs  a 
w' ider  market.  Now,  very  many  large  factories  can  not  run  full  time 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  months  a  year.  The  industry  is  rapidly 
presenting  in  the  exploitation  of  its  products  the  keenest  of  competi- 
tion. In  order  to  maintain  a  profitable  condition  it  will  soon  be  nec- 
essary for  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  more  generally  to  seek 
foreign  markets. 

There  is  no  industry  that  is  so  well  equipped  as  the  shoe  industry 
to  conquer  foreign  markets.  In  quality,  style,  and  in  fit  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  but  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  labor  and  materials  that  enter  into  construction,  plus  the 
foreign  duty  to  be  paid,  its  foreign  market  is  very  limited,  and  it  can 
only  oe  purchased  abroad  by  the  better  class. 

Of  course  if  we  concede  the.  right  of  our  Government  to  place  a 
tariff  wall  around  its  industries,  we  must  make  the  same  concession  to 
foreign  governments  to  protect  their  industries. 

Or  the  difficulties  besetting  the  progress  of  the  American  shoe  in 
the  forei^  market  I  will  simply  give  you  an  illustration  of  an  ex- 
perience m  France.  The  domestic  shoe  production  of  France  repre- 
sents a  total  value  of  about  $140,000,000.  The  importation  shows  a 
toUl  value  nominally  of  $1,410,000  (1906).  The  shoe  importations 
from  all  countries  to  France  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  home  pro- 
duction. Of  the  importation  in  France,  the  American  shoe  represents 
one-seventh  of  1  per  cent,  while  the  English  shoe  represents  about 
four-sevenths  of  1  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  total  export  to 
France  from  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  shoes  amounts  to 
about  one-seventh  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  shoe  product  of  France. 

The  American  shoe  has  such  a  reputation  abroad,  although  its  high 
price  limits  its  sale  only  to  better  cJassa^,  that  it  is  a  startling  factor, 
a  sort  of  a  bogie,  to  the  foreign  shoe  manufacturer.  While  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  exports  four  times  the  amount  exported  by  the 
American  shoe  manufacturer  into  France,  the  English  shoe  is  ad- 
mitted under  a  minimum  rate,  while  the  American  shoe  is  handi- 
capped by  a  maximum  tariff  rate,  with  all  signs  pointing  to  a  greater 
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increase  in  the  near  future.  I  have  called  attention  to  this  fact 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the  disadvantages  working 
against  the  pro^ss  of  the  American  shoe  product  in  the  foreign 
market.  There  is  no  question  but  that  our  industry  requires  some 
relief  if  its  market  is  to  be  extended.  Some  relief  will  be  had  if  the 
tariff  on  hides  is  removed,  in  so  far,  as  we  believe,  that  to  that  extent 
we  will  lessen  the  original  cost  to  meet  the  burden  of  the  foreign  im- 
port tax  upon  the  American  shoe.  We  have  seen  that  the  Govern- 
ment profits  little  by  its  duty  on  hides.  We  believe  there  is  no  in- 
dustry that  is  benefited  by  its  maintenance.  We  have  observed  that 
the  burden  of  the  tariff  on  hides  falls  heavily  upon  the  waffe-eaminc 
and  agricultural  classes.  Remove  that  tariff,  give  us  free  nides,  and 
the  American  shoe  will  be  improved  in  Quality  or  lowered  in  price  to 
the  American  consumer,  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  body  of 
consumers  abroad,  and  a  great  benefit  will  be  bestowed  upon  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  population  of  this  country  by  a  sulh 
stantial  addition  to  our  annual  wage  distribution. 

BBIEF  OF  NATIONAL  BOOT  AND  SHOE  HANUFACTXTBEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  TABIFF  ON   HmES. 

In  the  matter  of  free  hides. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Ho^jLBe  of  Representatives, 

In  presenting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  views  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  tariff  on 
hides,  it  will  not^  at  this  time,  be  either  inopportune  nor  less  pertinent 
to  present  the  views  upon  this  subject  which  were  offered  under  the 
auspices  of  our  association  by  its  representatives  and  representatives 
of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  ana  of  the  New 
York  Hide  and  Leather  Association  to  President  Roosevelt,  Novem- 
ber 15, 1905,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  upon  the  subject  in  his  annual  message. 

On  that  occasion  Governor  William  L.  Douglas,  of  Massachusetts, 
said: 

We  appear  before  you  as  representatives  of  the  National  Boot  and  Sboe 
Manufajcturers'  Association  and  Itindred  trades.  We  spealc  for  a  mannfactur- 
ing  industry  which,  by  our  last  census,  ranlted  ninth  in  importance  as  to  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  and  wages  paid,  and  eleventh  as  to  the  value  of  gnw 
products. 

This  great  industry,  producing  an  absolute  essential  to  civilized  life,  Is 
greatly  oppressed  and  burdened  by  what  we  believe  to  be  a  needless  tariff  duty 
on  hides.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  duty  not  only  handicaps  our  indna- 
try  and  prevent  its  proper  growth  and  expansion,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
but  that  it  is  an  evil  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Without,  as  we  believe,  serv- 
ing any  good  purpose,  this  tariflC  duty  heavily  taxes  articles  essential  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  land,  and  thus 
greatly  increases  the  cost  of  living.  This  tax  bears  most  heavily  upon  laboring 
people  who  spend  almost  as  much  for  shoes,  per  capita,  as  do  our  professional 
people. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  leather  in  the  cheap,  heavy  shoes  worn  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  is  proiwrtionately  greater  than  it  is  in  the  exi>en8lTe 
and  highly  finished  shoes. 
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Thus,  while  we  are  pleading  for  the  consideration  of  the  Interests  of  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  repairing  boots  and  shoes,  and  all  others  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  harness,  bags,  belts,  etc.,  we  are  also  pleading  for  the 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  80,000,000  people  who  wear  shoes. 

About  240,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  annually  in  this  country.  The 
difference  in  the  prices  of  sole  leather  between  this  country  and  Canada,  where 
there  is  no  duty  on  hides,  varies  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound,  which  equals 
from  about  4  to  7  cents  per  pair  on  the  average  factory  cost  of  our  shoes.  And 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  to  you  that  while 
7  cents  additional  cost  on  a  pair  of  shoes  may  seem  an  unimportant  matter  to 
the  ordinary  person,  that  amount  represents  more  than  the  profit  made  by 
the  average  manufacturer.  So  you  can  understand  that  we  are  pleading  for 
the  very  existence  of  our  industry. 

Previous  to  1842  hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  From  1842 
to  1872  they  were  dutiable  at  from  4  to  10  per  cent.  From  1872  to  1897  they 
were,  free  of  duty.  In  1897,  after  twenty-five  years  of  free  hides,  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  was  put  on  cattle  hides,  other  hides  and  skins  being  left  on  the 
free  list.  This  15  per  cent  duty,  50  per  cent  higher  even  than  the  war  duty 
levied  from  1861  to  1872,  was  put  on  despite  the  protest  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers. 

In  July,  1897,  hides  were  but  9  cents  per  pound.  After  this  date  they  began 
to  increase  rapidly,  and  have  continued  to  advance  until  on  November  1,  1905, 
the  price  was  15^  cents  per  pound.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  is  of  no  particular  benefit  either  to  large  or  small 
cattle  raisers,  and  we  understand  that  the  hide  duty  was  levied  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cattle  raiser.  In  this  country  cattle  are  raised  and  slaugh- 
tered principally  for  beef.  Hides  are  an  incidental  product  of  the  butchering 
business.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  putting  a  tariff  on  the  by-products  of  the 
beef  industry  will  materially  change  the  prices  paid  for  cattle.  These  fluctu- 
ate or  would  fluctuate  if  there  were  no  combinations  to  Interfere  with  econ- 
omic laws,  in  accordance  with  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  cattle  for  beef 
pnrposes. 

That  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the  prices  of  steers  and  of  their 
hides  is  shown  clearly  by  statistics  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  are  herewith 
appended.  Thus,  while  the  prices  of  hides  are  now  15^  cents  per  pound,  and 
were  but  9  cents  in  July,  1897,  the  prices  of  steers  have  averaged,  except  for 
the  year  1902,  but  little  (perhaps  15  per  cent)  higher  than  before.  The  excep- 
tionally high  prices  of  1002  were  due  to  the  very  small  crop  of  corn  of  1901. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  prices  of  cattle  have  declined  materially,  while 
the  prices  of  hides  have  risen.  Thus,  while  prices  of  cattle  are  now  lower  than 
in  October,  1904,  prices  of  hides  are  now  more  than  40  per  cent  higher  than  then. 
We  may,  then,  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides  does 
not  protect  or  benefit  the  cattle  raisers.  It  does,  however,  compel  all  farmers 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  boots,  shoes,  harness,  saddles,  and  other  leather  goods. 
It  is  essential  that  we  import  large  quantities  of  foreign  hides.  Our  Imports 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  were  valued  at  $14,949,628.  We  do  not 
produce  enough  to  make  our  own  boots  and  shoes.  About  25  per  cent  of  all 
leather  made  in  this  country  Is  made  from  Imported  hides  and  skins.  Could 
these  come  In  free  of  duty,  and  should  leather  decline  here  to  the  level  of  for- 
eign markets,  we  could  not  only  make  cheaper  shoes  for  ourselves,  but  we 
could  increase  our  export  business  manifold.  For,  strange  to  say,  we  now  export 
more  than  $8,000,000  worth  of  shoes  a  year,  handicapped  as  we  are  by  what  we 
contend  Is  an  onerous,  unnecessary,  and  unjust  duty. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  on  taxed  hides  upon  the  price  of 
leather,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Anglo-Canadian  Leather  Company  (Lim- 
ited), large  tanners  and  dealers  In  hides  and  leather.  It  Is  dated  November  11, 
1905.  It  quotes  the  price  of  Central  American  hides  leather  at  21  cents,  sec- 
onds at  19  cents  per  pound ;  discount  for  cash,  5  per  cent.  The  prices  for  these 
and  for  corresponding  leathers  In  Boston  on  the  same  day  were  for  heavy  and 
middle  weights  from  23i  cents  to  24  cents,  and  for  seconds  21  cents  per  pound. 
This  difference  of  from  2^  to  3  cents  per  pound  is  explained  by  the  duty  of  15 
per  cent  on  hides.  As  100  pounds  of  green  hides  makes  but  70  pounds  of  fin- 
ished sole  leather,  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  green  hides  at  14  cents  per  pound 
makes  a  difference  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  leather.  This  Is  an  actual  dif- 
ference in  prices  of  leather  in  American  and  Canadian  markets. 

The  duty  on  hides  permits  a  charge  of  15  per  cent  more  for  hides  here  than  in 
fbreigii  markets. 
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Hides  are  simply  and  solely  a  by-product  Cattle  are  slaughtered  for  beef, 
and  their  prices  are  fixed,  not  according  to  the  prices  of  hides,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively for  beef  purposes. 

In  the  lxK)t  and  shoe  industry  we  pay  the  highest  wages  paid  on  earth;  bat 
we  have  the  cheapest  labor,  when  efficiency  and  product  are  considered.  Neither 
we  manufacturers  nor  our  employees  are  protected  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  boots  and  shoes.  We  will  consent  to  a  reasonable 
reduction  of  this  willingly  in  order  to  obtain  free  hides  and  cheaper  leather. 
All  we  ask  is  a  free  field  and  no  favor,  either  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  markets. 
Take  away  the  duties  that  prevent  us  from  obtaining  leather  at  the  same  prices 
paid  by  our  foreign  competitors  and  we  will  not  only  hold  our  own  markets, 
with  or  without  a  duty  on  shoes,  but  we  will  invade  foreign  markets  at  good 
wages  to  our  boot  and  shoe  workers. 

While  the  duty  on  hides  bears  heavily  upon  our  industry  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  it  bears  most  heavily  upon  the  New  England  end  of  it.  Now  that  Ger- 
many, Canada,  and  Mexico  are  discriminating  against  our  shoes,  and  are  levy- 
ing or  threatening  to  levy  much  higher  duties  upon  them,  it  will  be  even  more 
difficult  for  us  to  hold  our  share  of  this  industry,  handicapped  as  we  are.  With 
free  hides  and  with  access  to  foreign  markets  we  would  be  in  no  danger.  Not 
only  could  we  manufacture  shoes  more  cheaply  for  our  people,  bat  we  would 
greatly  increase  our  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

The  margin  of  profit  for  most  manufacturers  of  shoes  is  only  4  or  5  cents 
per  pair.  Of  course  these  manufacturers  have  either  had  to  advance  the  price 
of  shoes  or  to  use  cheaper  materials.  As  yet,  however,  advances  have  been 
but  slight  in  comparison  with  the  increased  cost  of  materials.  Unless  the  cost 
of  materials  can  be  reduced  shoes  must  soon  sell  at  higher  prices. 

We  see  no  prospect  for  cheaper  materials  and  no  hope  for  cheaper  shoes  fbr 
the  people  except  through  the  removal  of  the  tariff  duty  on  shoes.  On  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers,  makers,  and  wearers  of  shoes  we  ask  you  to  consider 
most  eamestly  the  facts  which  we  present.  We  hope  that  you  will  agree  with 
us  and  that  you  will  recommend  that  Congress  remove  this  burdensome  duty. 

Comparisons  of  caitlOy  hidCy  and  leather  prices. 


[Statistics  referred  to  in  Qovernor  Dou^^las's  address.] 


January. 

April 

.Tuly 

October.. 


January- 
April  3 

Julys 

October  2., 


Year. 


1896. 


I  Top  prices 

native 

steers  on 

hoof,  Olii- 

'      cago. 


PerlOOlb; 


1897. 


15.40 
5.15 
S.IO 


Heavy  na- 
tive steer 
hides,  Chi- 
cago. 


Per  lb. 
K>.08 


Sole 

Leather 

Union  Vo. 

IMId. 


.06 


.081 

.09  ' 

.09  1 
.lOi' 


Per  lb. 
ia.27 
.28 
.28 


.)0 


January  1.. 

April  2 

July  2 

October  I__ 


January  7.. 

April  1 

July  1 

October  7_- 


Janaary  6-, 

April  7 

July  7 

October  6— 


January  5.. 

April  6 

July  6 

October  6 


1S99. 


1900. 


1901. 


.5.40 
5.50 
5.35 
5.85 


.11  I 

.lUl 


5.95 

.111 

5.80 

.111 

5.75 

.12 

7.00 

.in 

7.26 

.13J 

5.80 

.18  1 

5.70 

.11 

6.00 

.Ui 

5.60 

.12 

6.25 

•^9 

6.40 

.in 

6.85 

.18 

.80 

.29 


.tt 
.34 
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Comparisons  of  cattle,  Mde,  and  leather  prices — Continued. 


Jaouary  4.. 
Aprils 


JWy  5 

October  i.. 


Jannary  8.^ 

April  4 

July  4- 

Octobers— 


Jaouary  2.. 

April  2 

Jnly  2 

October  1— . 


January  7__ 

April  1 

Jolyl 

Ancuat  6 

Seggpber  28 

IfoTeniber  1........ 


Year. 


1902. 


19Q6. 


1904. 


1906. 


Top  prices 

native 

steers  on 

I  hoof,  Ohl- 

caso. 


Periooilm. 

t7.76 
7.50 
8.60 
8.80 


6.65 
5.60 
6.60 
6.00 


6.66 
6.80 
6.66 
6.66 


6.00 
6.86 
6.26 
6.90 
6.40 


Heavy  na- 
tive eteer 
hides,  Ohl- 
caffo. 


Perth. 
10.14 
.121 
.18 
.14i 


.184 
•lU 
.18 
.12 


Sole 
Leather 

Union  Wo. 
IMId. 


Per  lb, 

$0.86 

.84 

.86 

.86 


.85 
.84 
.84 
.88 


i 

•lOS, 


•iH 


.82 
.82 
.81 
.82 


.85 
.85 


.151' 


The  above  prices  of  cattle  are  taken  from  monthly  summaries  of  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  are  taken  for  the  specific  dates  mentioned.  The  prices 
of  leather  and  hides  are  taken  from  a  table  of  "  Comparative  prices  of  leather  and  hides 
for  ten  years,'*  published  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  of  August  10,  1905,  and  later 
numbers. 

Mr.  Jackson  Johnson,  of  Johnson,  Roberts  &  Rand  Shoe  Ciompany, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  spoke  as  follows: 

A  "  tariff  on  hides  "  is  a  purely  economic  proposition.  It  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  protection.  Conceding  all  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  we  all  realize  that  it  should  not  be  imposed  indiscriminately,  but 
that  the  article  or  subject  of  the  duty  must  be  considered. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  protective  tariff  is  to  foster  and  promote  domestic 
eaterprises  and  industries  by  placing  a  premium  upon  such  foreign  goods  as 
mny  be  substituted  for  our  own.  The  production  of  hides  is  not  an  industry, 
nor  is  there  a  substitute  for  them.  Cattle  raising  is  ku  industry  to-day,  but 
not  for  the  production  of  hides.  It  is  a  profitable  industry  for  producing  beef. 
The  production  of  hides  Is  only  an  incident  to  it,  and  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  if 
hides  were  the  only  product  of  cattle  raising,  that  Industry  would  not  flourish 
as  it  does  to-day.  It  must  be  apparent  then  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  foreign  hides  can  not  of  Itself  stimulate  the  production  of  domestic  hides. 

Of  course  there  is  no  substitute  for  hides.  They  are  imported  to-day,  and 
vould  l>e  imported  if  they  were  on  the  free  list,  not  for  the  puriK)se  of  sup- 
plftntliii;  domestic  hides,  but  because  the  supply  of  domestic  hides  is  insufficient. 
The  importation  of  hides  is  a  necessity,  as  the  making  of  heavy  shoes  Is  a 
necessity,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  not  the  case  of  substituting  a  foreign 
for  a  domestic  article.  It  is  simply  filling  out  the  domestic  market  in  an 
article  which  is  not  produced  independently,  but  only  a  by-product  of  a  great 
tndustxy,  and  the  production  of  which,  in  Its  very  nature,  can  not  be  fostered 
or  protected  by  this  or  any  other  tariff. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  beef  cattle  is  not  infiuenced  by  the 
price  of  hides,  as  within  the  past  three  years  we  have  seen  a  decline  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  cattle  and  an  advance  of  331  per  cent  in  the  price  of  hides. 
In  this  same  period  of  time,  sheep  (the  skins  of  which  are  not  dutiable) 
have  advanced  in  price,  hence  we  must  assume  that  the  duty  on  hides  does  not 
benefit  the  cattle  raiser. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  duty  upon  trade  conditions?  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  a  tariff  tends  to  furnish  a  screen  behind 
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which  those  who  control  a  given  product  may  manipulate  the  market.  In  the 
case  of  hides  and  leather,  the  tariff  has  resulted  in  marlcet  fluctuations  which 
are  artificial  and  unrelated  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  produc- 
tion of  hides,  as  I  have  already  stated,  has  no  relation  to  the  tariff  upon  hides. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  greatest  producer  of  hides  is  also  the  greatest 
consumer  of  leather.  The  farmer  produces  the  hides  and  at  the  same  time  leads 
all  other  classes  in  consuming  all  the  articles  into  which  hides  are  converted. 

If  we  assume  that  the  tariff  advances  the  price  of  his  cattle,  he  is  still  not 
benefited,  for  the  increased  price  which  he  pays  for  his  shoes,  harness,  etc,  far 
exceeds  the  imaginary  advanced  price  received  for  his  cattle.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives the  increase  in  price  only  once,  whereas  each  intermediate  dealer,  simply 
because  the  duty  exists,  adds  somewhat  to  the  price  of  the  article  handled,  so 
that  when  the  finished  product  has  reached  the  consumer  the  increase  in  price 
far  exceeds  the  increase  received  for  the  raw  product 

The  manufacturer's  profit  upon  staple  shoes,  such  as  are  worn  by  farmers 
and  wage-earners,  is  about  5  per  cent,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
tariff  rate  is  not  simply  shifted  to  the  farmer,  but  that  in  the  process  of  shifting 
the  rate  is  greatly  increased. 

The  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  heavy  leather  goods  is  the  chief  sufferer. 
Under  our  present  tariff  30  per  cent  of  the  duty  upon  imported  hides  is  returned 
in  the  way  of  drawbacks. 

It  is  possible  and  a  common  practice  for  a  foreign  manufacturer  to  bring  his 
hides  to  this  country,  have  them  tanned  here,  collect  his  drawbacks,  and  return 
the  leather  to  his  own  foreign  country  for  less  than  our  own  manufacturer  can 
buy  the  same  leather  here.  The  result  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  shoes 
and  leather  goods  takes  advantage  of  certain  of  our  industrial  facilities  to  pre- 
pare his  hides  for  his  factory  and  then  deprives  us  of  a  market  for  the  finished 
product  in  shoes,  harness,  etc.,  which  should  be  ours. 

In  other  words,  the  tariff  upon  hides  not  only  places  a  heavy  and  unjust 
burden  upon  our  consumers  without  an  adequate  return,  but  it  restricts  the 
market  for  our  goods,  retards  the  introduction  of  our  finished  products  in  shoes 
and  heavy  leather  goods  into  foreign  markets,  and  so  far  discourages  the  skilled 
workmen  in  these  trades. 

If  hides  were  on  the  free  list,  the  cost  of  heavy  shoes  worn  by  fanners  and 
wage-earners  would  be  greatly  decreased  and  our  exportation  of  such  products 
would  be  greatly  increased.  With  our  great  resources  for  tanning  and  finishing 
hides  we  could  place  our  products  into  the  new  markets  cheaper  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

If  this  tariff  were  abolished  it  would  not  be  possible  for  foreign  hides  to  be 
furnished  here  only  to  be  returned  and  manufactured  into  shoes,  harness,  etc^ 
in  foreign  factories. 

If  there  were  no  duty  on  hides,  this  same  product  could  be  finished  in  our  own 
factories,  our  skilled  workmen  would  have  a  greater  opportunity,  and  the 
product  could  be  placed  upon  the  foreign  markets.  As  it  is,  the  tariff  upon  hides 
furnishes  only  a  small  revenue  and  no  protection,  while  it  has  become  a  positive 
advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  workman,  and  consumer. 

The  situation  is  a  serious  one,  affecting  possibly  a  greater  per  cent  of  our 
people  than  any  other  question  of  recent  years,  and  it  demands  some  action  pro- 
portionate to  its  importance.  Excepting  an  increase  in  the  price  of  foodstuflls, 
there  is  no  question  more  vital  to  the  people  generally  than  the  cost  of  shoes  and 
other  products  of  hides.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which  called  for 
the  imposition  of  this  duty,  conditions  to-day  do  not  justify  its  continuance,  and 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  some  action  will  be  taken  to  secure  immediate  relief 
from  its  unfortunate  consequences. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Ford,  of  C.  P.  Ford  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  ¥•, 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  third  largest  city  of  the  Empire  State  in  population.  Shoe  manufacturing 
was  established  there  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  growth  and  prominence 
among  industrial  establishments  has  been  one  of  the  chief  lectors  in  building 
the  city,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  western  New 
York. 

Our  people  in  Rochester  that  are  employed  in  shoe  factories  start  in  as  boys 
and  girls  and  as  they  grow  up  in  that  trade  their  lives  are  rounded  out  as 
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skilled  artisans,  so  that  to  them,  to  ns,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  western  New  York, 
the  subject  of  free  hides  and  larger  markets  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  Congress  placed  this  duty  on  hides  it  added  to  the  cost  of  shoes,  which 
added  cost  both  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  have  to  stand,  and  by  all 
concerned  this  is  considered  unjust  and  an  unreasonable  tax  to  be  borne  by  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

In  what  I  hare  further  to  say  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal demand  for  reciprocity  from  manufacturers  who  are  exporters.  Unless 
Congress  takes  some  immediate  action  to  relieve  the  situation,  further  exporta- 
tion of  many  of  our  manufactured  goods  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  a  convention  of  boards  of  trade  was  held  in  Washington  in  the 
interests  of  reciprocity.  At  that  convention  every  State  and  Territory  was 
represented  by  men  prominent  and  well  known  for  their  ability  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  and  other  industries,  which  have  so  developed  the  wonderful 
resources  of  this  country  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  employment  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  in  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  resolutions  appealing  to  the  President  and  Congress  for  reciprocity. 
We  do  not  have  the  favored-nation  clause  in  our  treaty  with  France,  and  con- 
sequently shoes  of  American  make  have  never  been  able  to  compete  with 
favored  nations,  and  the  excessive  duty  imposed  on  American-made  goods  has 
practically  kept  them  out  of  France.  We  now  have  Germany  adopting  tariff 
laws  against  us,  which  are  to  take  effect  March  1,  1906,  and  if  our  Government 
does  not  provide  a  remedy  in  time  a  large  share  of  our  trade  will  be  cut  off 
with  that  country. 

The  business  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  a  large  and  growing 
Interest  in  the  export  trade  with  all  nations.  Wherever  there  Is  a  civilized 
nation  around  the  world  there  is  already  a  greater  or  less  demand  for  American- 
made  shoes.  We  are  compelled  by  competition,  made  more  intense  by  over- 
production in  the  home  market,  to  seek  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  our  only 
competitor  in  other  countries  is  cheaper  labor,  but  the  excellence  of  our  manu- 
factured product  overcomes  the  labor  proposition. 

We  believe  that  the  Dingley  bill  should  be  so  amended  by  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  President  In  that  section  thereof  known  as  section  4,  by  which  he 
is  vested  with  certain  discretion  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  This  discre- 
tion should  be  unrestricted,  so  that  such  crises  as  confronts  our  industry  in 
Germany  may  be  promptly  met  and  overcome  without  detriment  to  the  manu- 
facturer, to  his  employees,  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healey,  representing  the  Hide  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  said : 

I  appear,  with  my  associates  here  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Hide  and  Leather 
Association  of  New  York  City,  an  association  composed  of  more  than  100  firms, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  more  than  $200,000,000,  engaged  In  the  business 
of  tanning  and  dealing  in  hides  and  leather. 

We  join  our  brethren  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  hides.  As  you  will  remember,  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to 
1897  hides  were  free  of  duty.  During  that  time  there  was  a  very  large  develop- 
ment not  only  of  the  business  of  tanning  and  shoe  manufacturing,  but  also  of 
the  business  of  raising  cattle  as  well.  The  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides  there- 
fore certainly  would  not  impede  the  growth  of  the  cattle-ralslng  industry  in 
the  TJnited  States.  A  duty  on  hides  was  inserted  In  the  original  draft  of  the 
McKluiey  tariff  bill  of  1S90.  After  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  this  duty  was 
withdrawn  from  the  bill,  and  Mr.  McKlnley,  after  carefully  considering  the 
question,  expressed  the  opinion  rei^eatedly  that  a  duty  on  hides  would  bo  unwise. 

We  tanners  of  leather,  as  buyers  of  hides,  feel,  in  the  first  instance,  the  bad 
effects  of  the  duty  on  them.  Burdensome  as  this  has  been  during  all  the  years 
of  its  imposition,  it  is  felt  now  in  an  especially  acute  form.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  hides  all  over  the  world.  The  markets  of  this  country,  of  Europe, 
and  of  South  America  are  empty  and  prices  have  largely  advanced.  We  require 
for  use  in  this  country  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  hides  than  are  raised  in 
the  T'nlted  States.  Obliged  as  we  are  to  go  abroad  for  these  additional  sup- 
plies, and  with  the  markets  of  the  world  In  their  present  empty  condition,  the 
doty  on  hides  is  peculiarly  injurious  at  tho  i)resent  time,  and  has  nooosfsitated 
a  material  advance  in  the  cost  of  leather  and  the  cost  of  shoes.  Relief  from 
this  duty  is  therefore  now  a  most  urgent  necessity. 
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Mr.  George  E.  Keith,  of  Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  Campbello,  Mass., 
said : 

We  wish  to  call  your  atteution  to  the  possibility  of  an  increased  tariff  on 
American  shoes  exiwrted  to  Germany. 

The  present  tariff,  with  Its  conditions,  is  satisfactory  to  all  Americans  who 
have  invested  capital  In  the  shoe  business  in  tliat  country,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chasers of  American  footwear.  We  ask,  as  manufacturers,  that  the  minimiuB 
rate,  which  has  already  been  granted  to  Austria,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
be  secured  for  American  shoes.  Under  this  minimum  tariff  it  would  mean 
about  25  cents  a  pair,  a  very  small  Increase  from  the  present  rate.  If  we  have 
to  pay  the  maximum  rate,  it  would  mean  a  tax  of  from  50  to  60  cents  a  pair, 
and  coupled  with  this  a  condition  that  the  actual  tax  could  not  be  determined 
until  the  wei^^ht  of  each  pair  of  shoes  was  known.  The  increased  tax  and  the 
conditions  attending  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  exporting  of  American 
shoes,  a  business  that  has  been  created  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  which 
gives  promise  of  a  steady  increase  if  the  present  duty  can  be  maintained. 

Charles  H.  Jones,  of  the  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Tjeather  Com- 
pany, Boston,  said : 

I  shall  endeavor  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me  to  give  you  a  view  on  this 
subject  which  you  will  not  be  apt  to  get  elsewhere,  and  which  may  be  of  value 
to  you  in  coming  to  a  just  decision  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  our  request. 

I  shall  try  to  show  first  how  the  Increased  cost  of  sole  leather  through  the 
operation  of  duty  on  hides  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  every  shoe  manufac- 
turer, and  is  also  laden  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  wearers  of  the 
poorer  class  of  shoes.  Before  proceeding  directly  to  this  subject  I  must  talce 
occasion  to  explain  that  the  business  of  shoe  manufacturing  is  not  one  in  which 
any  combination  or  trusts  have  existed  or  are  likely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
exist.  Competition  is  absolutely  unrestricted,  and  as  the  production  of  the 
shoe  factories  now  in  operation  in  this  country  Is  sufficient  to  supply  In  seren 
months  all  the  goods  that  can  be  worn  in  a  year,  the  competition  is  naturally 
intense. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  we  come  before  you  a  united  trade.  There  are,  I 
believe,  absolutely  no  different  opinions  among  the  members  of  the  shoe  and 
leather  allied  trades  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  this  tax.  There  has  be^i  a 
disposition  In  some  quarters  to  belittle  the  importance  of  this  duty  of  15  per 
cent  on  hides,  which  are  merely  a  by-product  of  the  great  beef  industry,  and 
to  consider  it  a  matter  which  could  be  of  no  great  consequence  to  an  industry- 
such  as  we  represent.  I  shall  try  to  show  you  that  this  opinion  is  a  mistaken 
one,  and  I  will  claim  that  the  average  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  all  the 
shoes  made  in  thin  country  (?an  not  be  in  excess  of  4  or  5  cents  per  pair.  Un4er 
these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  any  factor  which  tends  toward  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  shoes  we  produce  is  an  important  element  in  the  success  of 
the  business.  We  can  perhaps  best  explain  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
increased  cost  of  leather  caused  by  the  tariff  makes  itself  felt  by  taking  a  single 
shoe  for  a  direct  example.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  an  ordinary  McKay 
sewed  men's  shoe  retailed  throughout  the  country  at  $2  per  pair.  At  the  time 
of  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  hides  we  will  say  that  the  cost  of  the  sole 
leather  used  in  making  this  shoe  was  20  cents  per  pound.  Tl^  increase  in  the 
cost  of  this  leather  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  operation  of  the  duty  would  be 
between  2  and  3  cents  per  pound,  and  as  it  takes  in  a  general  way  2  pounds  of 
leather  to  produce  a  pair  of  shoes  it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  sole  leather  used  in  this  shoe  would  be  from  4  to  6  cents  per  pair.  This 
equals  the  full  amount  of  profit  earned  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  producti<Ni 
of  the  shoe,  and  can  not  therefore  be  borne  by  him,  but  must  be  passed  on  In 
some  manner  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  custom  of  this  trade,  thoroughly  established  by  long  years  of  custom 
and  usage,  to  sell  shoes  only  at  fixed  prices.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  f2, 
$2.50,  ^,  $3.50,  $4,  and  $5  are  the  universal  prices  for  men*s  goods.  In  case 
any  commodity  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  shoes  increases  in  cost 
the  price  of  the  shoe  is  not  changed  to  correspond  with  this  advance — ^that  is, 
if  the  leather  used  in  the  $2  shoe  increases  in  cost  for  any  reason  5  cents  per 
pair,  the  retail  price  of  the  shoe  is  not  changed  to  $2.05,  as  would  seem  proper 
and  natural,  but  the  price  Is  continued  at  $2,  and  the  5  cents  advance  is  with- 
drawn from  the  value  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction,  or  the  amount  is 
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at>6orbe€l  by  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  and  tbelr  profit  correspondingly  re- 
duced. I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  handling  fluctuations  in 
price,  and  it  is  a  method  that  as  manufacturers  we  have  often  desired  to  change, 
but  it  exists  in  consequence  of  the  habits  and  desires  of  the  consumer  as  repre- 
sented to  us  by  the  retail  dealer,  and  is,  they  claim,  as  changeless  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Under  these  conditions  let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  hides  has  on 
tlie  value  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  classes  of  our  people  who  have  the  least 
money  to  spend  for  shoes.  Let  us  continue  the  example  of  the  $2  shoe  just 
mentioned.  A  fair  allowance  for  the  outsole  of  this  shoe  would  be  22  cents  per 
pair.  With  leather  at  30  cents  per  pound,  33  cents  will  provide  on  outsole  of 
good  quality  and  medium  weight,  that  will  give  the  wearer  of  the  shoe  reason- 
able service,  and  the  shoe  will  prove  in  wear  to  have  been  worth  the  price 
p^id.  But  if  the  sole  leather  advances  in  price  from  20  cents  per  pound  to  22 
cents  per  pound,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  outer  sole,  holding  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  sole  leather  at  the  established  price,  as  is  ordinary  in  figuring  costs, 
would  be  at  least  4  cents,  making  its  new  value  26  cents.  Now,  the  manu- 
facturer plainly  can  not  use  a  26-ceut  outsole  on  his  $2  shoe,  and  so  he  obtains, 
by  cutting  the  poorer  and  coarser  part  of  the  leather,  the  best  sole  he  can  at 
tie  original  price  of  22  cents.  The  difference  between  a  22-ceut  outsole  and  a 
26-cent  outsole  may  not  seem  like  a  great  matter,  but  it  represents,  in  this  case, 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  suitable  sole  and  one  that  is  practically 
worthless.  When  conditions  compel  the  use  of  the  cheaper  sole,  the  wearer 
finds  in  a  very  short  time  that  the  bottom  of  his  shoe  is  worn  through  and  no 
longer  serviceable.  If  he  is  a  careful,  thrifty  man,  he  has  it  iumitHliately  half- 
soled,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  50  cents,  which  seems  to  him  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  A-alue  of  the  shoes.  If  he  is  a  careless  or  thoughtless  man,  he  continues  to 
wear  the  shoe  until  it  becomes  of  no  possible  use,  and  then  throws  it  away,  not 
liaving  enjoyed  over  half  the  legitimate  life  of  the  shoe,  and  makes  a  loss  of  50 
per  cent  on  his  original  expenditure. 

To  the  men  who  buy  and  wear  the  highest  grades  of  shoes,  made  In  the  upper 
from  calf  or  kid,  the  increased  cost  of  their  footwear  is  measured  by  the  actual 
additional  cost  of  the  sole  leather  which,  as  I  here  indicated  is  from  4  to  6  cents 
per  pair.  To  the  mechanic  or  farmer  who  wears  a  heavy,  strong  shoe  of  the 
best  grade,  made  in  the  upper  of  some  of  the  many  finishes  of  cow  hide,  the 
tariff  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  upper  by  from  6  to  9  cents  per  pair,  which, 
added  to  the  additional  cost  of  the  sole,  makes  a  direct  tax  on  hlni  of  from  10 
to  15  cents  per  pair.  But  when  we  come  to  the  consumer  of  small  means,  who 
is  obliged  to  buy  the  cheaper  grades  and  second  qualities,  and  even  In  these 
prosperous  times  this  class  Is  in  a  mighty  majority,  we  find,  as  I  have  shown  by 
the  example  of  the  $2  shoes  that  the  tax  is  a  vei-y  serious  burden,  and  one 
which  falls  on  those  least  able  to  bear  It.  .  This  inevitable  reduction  in  quality, 
which  takes  place  whenever  stock  is  increased  in  price  above  the  normal,  has 
become  well  nigh  a  chronic  condition  since  the  duty  on  hides  was  imposed. 
We  had  a  slight  relief  a  few  years  ago,  I  believe  In  T0O3,  but  we  are  to-day 
Buffering  a  most  serious  and  desperate  relapse.  That  different  manufacturers 
and  dealers  will,  by  various  expedients,  try  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  conse- 
qnences  of  high-priced  leather  which  I  have  pointe<l  out  is  doubtless  true; 
that  they  can  succeed  to  any  appreciable  extent  is  impossible. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  extent  and  persistent  quality  of  this  custom  is 
ishown  by  the  market  price  of  the  different  classes  of  bottom  stock,  which  are 
sold  in  immense  quantities,  all  cut  and  selected  into  different  grades,  and  also 
by  the  prices  of  shoulders,  bellies,  heads,  and  other  classes  of  offal.  Whenever 
the  price  of  sole  leather  advances,  the  price  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  soles  and 
the  price  of  offal  increase  much  more  than  the  whole  stock,  while  the  price 
of  the  best  grades  of  cut  soles  will  advance  less  than  the  whole  stock.  When 
tiie  advance  in  the  price  of  leather  is  extreme,  as  Is  the  condition  to-day,  the 
prices  of  the  pocn*er  qualities  become  almost  prohibitive,  and  the  market  sup- 
I)ly  of  the  offal  from  which  the  poorer  grades  are  obtained  Is  frequently  ex- 
hausted. 

To  show  that  the  conditions  I  have  described  are  not  exaggerated,  I  will  tell 
of  a  little  incident  which  occurred  very  recently,  and  which  Illustrates  clearly 
a  condition  which  prevails  In  regard  to  cheai>  shoes.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  a 
tmmster,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  came  to  me  one  morning  holding  in 
hlft  band  a  pair  of  boy's  shoes,  on  which  the  s<iles  had  been  entirely  worn 
through  in  (he  said)  two  weeks.  He  said  he  knew  I  was  in  the  shoe  business, 
and  thought  I  would  tell  him  why  all  his  family's  shoes  wore  out  so  quickly. 
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I  examiued  the  pair  and  fouud  the  uppers  in  good  condition,  but  the  Insoles 
shoddy,  and  the  outer  soles  soft,  coarse,  and  spongy.  I  told  him  that  leather 
was  high  just  now,  and  it  would  be  economy  for  him  to  buy  the  better  grades 
of  shoes.  "  But  I  can't  afford  to,"  he  replied.  "  I  pay  Just  as  much  as  I  ever 
did  for  shoes,  but  I  have  had  to  buy  22  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  past  ten  months, 
and  have  more  to  buy  before  winter,  and  I  can't  pay  any  more  for  them." 

Now,  I  claim  that  the  2  cents  per  pound  added  to  the  cost  of  sole  leather 
and  the  2  cents  per  foot  added  to  the  cost  of  upper  leather  by  the  duty  on 
hides,  puts  a  burden  on  that  man  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  bear. 

In  concluding,  let  me  suggest  one  thought  in  relation  to  the  cattlemen  who 
claim  that  they  get  some  benefit  from  this  duty,  and  want  it  continued.  It  was 
shown,  I  believe,  by  the  government  investigation  of  the  beef  trust  that  whoi 
the  cattlemen  took  their  stock  to  the  great  slaughtering  centers  to  be  sold, 
that  by  reason  of  some  arangement  or  agreement  among  the  packers,  tbey 
were  obliged  to  sell  them  at  prices  which  were  absolutely  uniform,  and  that 
they  had  the  benefit  of  no  competition  among  the  purchasers  whatever.  Does 
it  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  under  these  conditions,  with  the  control 
absolutely  In  their  hands,  that  the  packers  are  voluntarily  going  to  add  to  the 
ordinary  value  of  the  creature  they  purchased,  the  small  sum  represented  by 
15  per  cent  on  its  hide  and  present  this  as  a  bonus  or  gratuity  to  the  seller.  Is 
it  not  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  cattleman  from  this 
duty  is  at  best  an  indirect  benefit  and  of  questionable  value? 

Against  this  we  have  to  place,  on  the  part  of  the  shoe  manufacturer,  a  very 
serious  impairment  of  profit,  which  under  normal  conditions  Is  necessarily 
small,  an  obstacle  of  almost  insurmountable  proportions  to  the  retention  and 
development  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  a  very  real  hardship  in  the  increased  cost  and  inferior  quality  of  one 
of  the  prime  necessities  of  life. 

I  believe  all,  or,  at  most,  all  but  one,  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in 
Congress  have  expressed  themselves  clearly  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  this  duty, 
and  if  on  consideration  you  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  action  at  this 
time  and  will  place  the  weight  of  your  influence  on  our  side  by  recommending 
such  legislation  In  your  forthcoming  message  to  the  Congress,  their  cause  'will 
be  greatly  strengthened,  and  we  shall  have  good  ground  on  which  to  base  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  task  of  bringing  about  this  much-desired  change 
will  not  be  too  great  for  their  statesmanship  to  accomplish. 

Hon.  William  B.  Rice,  of  Rice  &  Hutchins,  of  Boston,  said : 

The  effect  of  the  hide  duty  on  the  export  of  shoes  should  not  be  omitted  in 
this  presentation.  Our  shoe  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a 
foreign  trade.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  more  or  less  successful,  and  last 
year  exported  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  shoes  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  the 
tariff.  Through  the  drawback  duty  paid  on  exported  leather  its  effect  to-day 
is  to  protect  the  foreign  manufacturer  against  the  American  manufacurer.  It 
has  been  stated  here  by  the  leather  Interest  that  American-made  sole  leather 
is  sold  in  foreign  markets  2  or  more  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  it  is  here. 
The  same  is  true  of  upper  leather  when  made  from  foreign  hides.  Therefore, 
when  American  shoe  manufacturers  go  into  any  foreign  country,  they  are  met 
by  competition  from  British,  German,  Austrian,  and  other  foreign  manufac- 
turers, who  use  American  leather  that  costs  them  4  to  8  cents  a  pair  less  than 
it  costs  American  manufacturers.  Is  it  not  wiser  for  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try to  assist  our  manufacturers  to  take  the  eighteen  or  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  leather  that  is  now  sent  abroad  into  their  own  factories  and  add 
thereto  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  American  labor,  and  Instead  of 
the  $18,000,000  worth  of  leather  export  an  added  $30,000,000  worth  of  shoes? 

Whereupon  President  John  H.  Hanan,  of  the  National  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  made  the  closing  address,  as 
follows : 

It  remains  for  me,  ns  the  official  head  of  the  organization  whose  committee 
you  have  heard,  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  patience  and 
the  honor  conferred  upon  us  by  giving  us  your  kind  attention. 

We  know  well  the  innumerable  demands  upon  your  valuable  time,  and 
appreciate  that  you  might  have  suggested  taking  our  cause  direct  to  Congress, 
but  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  great  respect  that  all  our  people  and  our  statesmen 
hold  for  your  opinion  and  intentions  on  all  questions  of  public  welfare  and 
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the  unbounded  confidence  they  have  in  the  wisdom  and  foresight  tliat  lias 
guided  yon  into  such  great  achievements,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  leads  us 
all  to  believe  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  show 
you  that  a  tariff  on  hides  is  entirely  unnecessary  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
We  know  its  iniquities  are  working  direct  injury  alike  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer; therefore,  in  the  event  of  your  reaching  a  conclusion  favorable  to  our 
petition,  may  we  hope  you  will  exercise  your  sovereign  privilege  by  recommend- 
ing favorable  legislation  on  this  subject  in  your  next  message  to  Congress? 

Our  industry,  which  ranks  among  the  foremost  industries  of  the  country, 
the  value  of  whose  products  approximate  $300,000,000  in  value  and  distributes 
in  wages  $75,000,000  annually  among  the  populations  of  our  cities  and  villages, 
will  await  your  decision  with  deep  concern.  Blessed,  as  you  have  been,  with  the 
faculty  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  we  can  confidently  rest  our 
cause  in  your  hands.    Our  cause  is  timely,  our  cause  is  right. 

At  the  close  of  President  Hanan's  remarks,  President  Roosevelt 
addressed  the  delegates  as  follows : 

I  thank  you  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  come  here.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
see  you,  not  only  in  your  personal  capacities,  but  as  representatives  of  one  of 
the  great  business  industries  of  the  country. 

Tour  petition  and  suggestions,  I  need  hardly  say,  shall  have  my  most  careful 
consideration.  The  great  interests  you  represent  are  exceedingly  important. 
Their  welfare  is  of  concern  to  the  whole  country.  It  deserves  and  will  surely 
receive  the  painstaking  attention  of  both  the  President  and  Congress.  It  is  of 
course  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  no  change  in  the  tariff  can  be  made  keep- 
ing in  view  only  the  interests  or  desires  of  one  State  or  one  locality.  The  law 
must  first  take  tangible  shape  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  must  there- 
fore roughly  correspond  to  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
as  expressed  through  their  Representatives  therein.  Where  their  interests  and 
therefore  the  sentiments  based  on  these  interests  are  diverse,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  In  reference  to  the  details  of  all  tariff  matters,  the  law 
must  normally,  although  not  invariably,  represent  a  compromise  and  mutual 
concessions,  and  no  one  outside  of  Congress  can  definitely  foretell  the  exact 
shape  such  a  compromise  will  ultimately  take. 

It  is  my  duty  to  state  that  before  receiving  this  committee  I  had  received 
a  letter  ftom  the  governor-elect  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  jr. 
In  this  letter,  evidently  the  first  he  has  written  in  what  may  be  called  the 
official  character  with  which  he  is  now  vested  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  urges  in  the  strongest  terms  an  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff  and 
especially  removing  the  duty  on  hides. 

The  letter  from  Governor-elect  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
referred  to  by  President  Roosevelt,  was  as  follows : 

Boston,  yovembcr  10 ^  1905. 
The  Hon.  Theodobe  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  President:  V^e  have  had  a  hard-fought  election  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  turn  a  hostile  plurality  of  37,000 
hito  a  favorable  plurality  of  over  23,000,  and  In  a  single  year. 

The  Republican  ticket,  in  my  Judgment,  would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
defeated  if  our  platform,  on  which  both  Mr.  Draper  and  I  stood,  had  not  con- 
tained a  plan  indorsing  the  position  taken  last  spring  by  our  delegation  in 
Congress  favoring  Immediate  tariff  revision. 

Both  parties  in  this  State  desire  it.  We  recognize,  as  Republicans,  the  mag- 
nificent prosperity  that  has  come  to  us  so  largely  through  your  own  personal 
work,  with  a  sound  basis  to  our  currency,  the  oi)en-door  policy  In  our  foreign 
trade,  and  the  protection  to  American  labor  afforded  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

In  that  tariff,  however,  there  are  certain  duties  that  we  must  all  admit  are 
no  longer  needed.  Nothing  was  said  In  the  campaign  here  In  regard  to  the 
iron  schedule  as  a  whole.  I  think  you  will  find,  however,  that  even  the  iron 
manufacturers  themselves  will  admit  that  a  duty  on  iron  ore  Is  no  longer  nec- 
essary, and  that  a  reduction  on  such  iron  products  as  we  are  exporting  so 
heavily  could  be  made  without  injuring  our  domestic  industry. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  the  duty  on  hides  is  an  anathema.  It  Is  known  that 
only  23  per  cent  of  the  hides  and  skins  that  come  Into  the  United  States  are 
subject  to  dutv,  and  It  seems  perfectly  illogical  that  calfskins,  sheepskins,  and 
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foatskius  should  come  in  free  as  a  by-product  not  neediug  protection,  wbile  a 
uty  is  assessed  on  the  skins  of  full-grown  cattle. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  canvass  of  New  England  on  the  subject  of  free 
hides.  It  will  show  you  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  section  are  not 
clamoring  merely  for  tariff  revision,  but  they  themselves  are  willing  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  boots  and  shoes  if  the  last  renmant  of  this  need- 
less duty  can  be  removed  from  their  material. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tUe 
people  of  this  State  for  attention  to  such  matters  as  this  in  the  immediate  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  of  their  urgent  desire  tbAt 
you  should  see  your  way  clear  to  incorporate  some  suggestion  of  the  kind« 
which,  of  course,  I  should  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  dictate,  in  your  messase. 

I  am  sure  you  know,  sir,  the  deep,  loving  affection  of  the  people  of  this  Oom- 
monwealth  for  you.  They  trust  you,  sir,  more  absolutely  than  any  other  man 
In  public  life.  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  forestalling  any  action  of  yours,  nor  is  this  letter  being  given  to 
the  press,  though  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your  quoting  it  or  using 
it  in  any  way  you  may  desire.  I  do  deem  It,  however,  my  duty,  with  the 
trust  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  to  inform  you  of  the  real  condition 
of  public  feeling  in  this  Conmionwealth,  as  your  every  act  shows  that  no  Ck>m- 
monwealth  is  dearer  to  you  than  the  Bay  State,  and  that  not  even  her  own 
Representatives  are  more  earnest  than  you  in  wishing  her  welfare.  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  H.  JONES,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS., 
BEPBESENTIN6  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SHOE  AND  LEATHB  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  I  take  up  the 
remarks  that  I  had  in  mind  to  make  I  want  to  correct  one  or  two  imi- 
pressions  that  I  think  have  been  created  by  lack  of  understanding  of 
some  of  the  questions  by  the  previous  witnesses.  I  know  Mr.  Vogel 
so  well,  and  have  discussed  this  matter  with  him  so  many  times,  that 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  he  stated  to  you  that  he  was  doubt- 
ful about  the  hazard  of  taking  this  tariff  off  of  hides,  as  to  the  con- 
sumer, he  meant  this — he  meant  he  was  doubtful  about  the  course  of 
the  market  on  hides  from  natural  causes.  There  is  every  indication 
now  that  hides  will  continue  to  advance,  and  in  that  case  the  con- 
sumer might  not  see  an  immediate  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  this 
duty.  But  Mr.  Vogel,  and  every  other  tanner,  and  every  large  mai^u- 
facturer  in  this  room,  knows  that  the  moment  the  duty  is  taken  off 
hides,  whatever  the  course  of  the  market,  up  or  down,  it  will  be  at 
least  15  per  cent  less  than  it  was  before  it  was  taken  off. 

Now,  1  want  to  say,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  tanners  who  appeared 
here  and  who  stated  that  his  tariff  affected  every  consumer  or  every 
family  in  the  land,  and  which  statement  was  criticised  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee — I  wish  to  repeat  that  statement,  and  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  will  ask  me  any  questions  they  like  about  it,  be- 
cause that  is  the  important  point,  so  far  as  the  ^oe  manufacturers 
are  concerned.  The  shoe  manufacturers  as  a  class  and  as  merchants 
can  protect  themselves  against  probably  any  tariff  taxes  that  may  be 
levied.  There  are  embarrassments  that  enter  into  the  business  at 
times,  but  if  we  make  the  shoes  we  are  goin^  to  get  at  least  a  small 
profit.  But  the  consumer  is  absolutely  nelpless,  and  he  has  to  pay 
in  a  ^atly  increased  amount  for  every  tax  that  is  laid  on  our  raw 
material. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  shoes  do  you  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  manufacture  men's  fine  shoes,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
trade,  retailing  at  from  $8  to  $5  per  pair. 

Mr.  CSocKRAN.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  hides  and  you  had  free 
leather,  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  continuing  the  duty  on 
shoes? 

Mr.  JoNiBS.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  slight  difference  in 
the  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  Europe,  there  might  be  some  neces- 
sity. In  1897  our  labor  cost  was  lower  than  it  was  abroad.  It  has 
dianged  since  that  time,  it  having  increased  here  and  decreased 
abroad. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  How  much  duty  would  make  up  the  difference  in 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  JoN^.  Ten  per  cent  would  be  enough ;  5  per  cent,  perhaps. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  How  much  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Joi^jg.  It  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  You  think  we  can  take  off  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  difference  stated ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  you  explain  the  matter  of  the  duty  on  hides  and 
the  price  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  do  so  with  great  pleasure  if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Go  on  and  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  gentleman  proceed  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  a  maker  of  shoes  and  he  knows  the  effects  on 
the  industry  so  far  as  it  affects  the  prices  of  shoes  and  hides. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  are  two  classes  of  shoe 
material  and  they  consist  of  the  upper  leather  and  the  sole  leather. 
This  is  a  necessity  to  have  these  two  classes,  but  the  tanners  make  no 
difference  in  the  prices  of  their  production.  I  will  take  the  matter 
of  the  uppers  first.  They  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Vogel  and 
Odbb,  who  have  appeared  here. 

The  ordinary  weight  of  a  hide  is  49  to  50  pounds,  and  the  price  is  12  to 
13  cents,  so  that  the  49-pound  hide  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  make 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  43  cents  for  the  leather  in 
a  hide.  The  difference  in  the  cost  on  account  of  the  tariff  would  be 
$1.76.  That  would  mean  that  the  leather,  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  a  foot, 
if  the  hide  were  free.  If  you  take  a  49-pound  hide  at  4  cents,  you 
will  fihd  the  difference  is  $1.92  in  that  class  of  hide,  and  the  differ- 
ence would  be  4.46  cents  per  foot,  and  12  cents  would  be  4.86  cents 
per  foot.  The  leather  which  is  used  in  the  shoe  of  the  ordinary 
workingman  would  require  3  feet.  There  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"  split "  taken  off  the  leather,  and  hence  a  proportionate  part  of  that 
additional  cost  should  be  charged  to  the  split.  The  tanner  usually 
does  not  make  any*  difference  m  the  price  on  that.  Figuring  that 
additional  price  on  the  grain  in  that  way  the  difference  would  be 
4.46  cents  or  4.86  cents.  That  would  be  the  fair  way  to  figure  it. 
That  part  of  the  split  bears  its  portion  of  the  tax  and  the  amount 
would  be  2  cents  to  2.25  cents,  which  would  be  char^able  to  the 
upper  leather,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  bulk  of  leather  going  into  that 
one  shoe  used  by  the  workingman  would  be  increased  m  that  propor- 
tion by  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  and  you  have  to  add  this  3  feet  of 
upper  leather  at  an  increased  cost  of  6  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 

Now,  as  to  sole  leather  in  a  pair  of  men's  shoes.  That  is  increased 
bv  the  duty,  and  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  hide. 
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The  Buenos  Ayres  dry  hide,  the  kind  we  import,  will  average  23 
pound?  to  the  hide,  coming  to  this  country — that  is,  the  dried  hide. 
The  normal  price  oi  that  is  19  cents  a  pound.  That  would  make  each 
hide  worth  $4.37,  and  the  duty  on  that  is  65  cents.  That  hide  cut 
into  two  parts  gives  you  two  sides,  so  that  that  leather  bears  a  tax  of 
32|  cents  per  side,  and  these  sides  weigh  from  15  to  25  pounds.  It  is 
becoming  a  custom  for  the  tanner  to  take  oif  the  drawback.  They 
retain  in  this  country  the  heavy  leather  and  export  the  light  leather. 
On  that  they  get  a  drawback  oi  something  like,2J  cents  or  something 
over  2  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  result  when  it  is  worked  in  that 
wav. 

I  have  before  me  the  speech  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bannon,  and  he  fig- 
ures the  cost  at  1.5  cents.  His  figures  are  a  little  different  from  mine, 
but  taking  the  average  business  our  figures  are  pretty  close,  and  he 
is  approximately  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  average, 
it  is  about  If  cents  per  pound.  In  the  average  pair  of  shoes  worn 
by  the  workingman  or  the  farmer — the  heavy  snoes — each  pair  of 
shoes  will  contain  approximately  2  pounds  of  sole  leather.  You  can 
see,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  it  is  approximately  4  cents.  Add  to 
that  the  cost  of  the  upper  leather  and  the  result  would  be  an  addi- 
tional cost  at  the  factory  of  from  9  cents  to  10  cents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  varies  from  8J  cents  to  12  or  13  cents  per  pair  on  that  make 
of  shoes  at  the  factory. 

Later  on  in  Mr.  Bannon's  address  he  figures  on  this  basis,  which 
is  largely  correct,  but  he  reasons  badly  when  he  says  that  the  number 
of  pounds  of  leather  would  make  such  a  small  difference  as  to  be 
practically  inconsequential. 

Now,  when  he  figures  on  12  to  13  cents  as  a  small  difference,  he  is 
not  correct.  That  difference  not  only  affects  the  consumer,  out  it 
affects  him  in  a  way  which  you,  gentlemen,  not  being  in  the  Dusiness 
and  not  having  these  matters  at  your  finger's  end,  can  not  possibly 
conceive. 

One  member  of  the  committee  spoke  of  the  Douglas  shoe  selling 
at  $3.    The  Douglas  shoe  sells  at  $3.50. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  meant  to  say  $3.50,  because  I  know  that  to  be  the 
selling  price  of  the  Douglas  shoe. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  DouSas  shoe  is  uniformly  sold  throughout  the 
world  at  an  average  fixed  price  of  $3.50.  If  leather  goes  up  in  price, 
the  $2  shoe  is  not  sold  for  the  $2.05  nor  $2.10.  It  is  not  added  onto 
the  price.  The  cost  of  the  shoe  must  remain  at  the  figure  or  it  must 
go  up  25  cents  in  price.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  just  why  that 
IS  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us. 
^  The  Chairman.  Let  the  gentleman  finish  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  shoe. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  Mr.  Cockran's  question  if  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  propound  it  later  on.  Take  as  an  example  tiiie 
two  shoes  mentioned.  That  $2  shoe  was  manufactured  before  the 
tariff  went  on  hides,  and  this  advanced  cost  of  leather  in  a  few 
months  was  so  much  that  the  manufacturer  could  not  continue  to  sell 
it  at  that  price.  We  sold  to  the  manufacturers  at  $1.35.  That  went 
to  the  wholesaler,  who  sold  it  to  the  retailer  at  $1.60.  The  retailer 
sold  it  at  $2.  This  difference  in  the  cost,  8  cents,  9  cents,  or  10  cents, 
prevented  that  shoe  selling  at  the  old  rate,  because  it  made  the  in- 
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creased  cost  about  10  cents  on  the  average  for  the  production  of  a  pair 
of  shoes.  In  a  year's  business  we  make  only  8  cents  on  each  pair  of 
shoes,  and^  consequently,  we  were  unable  to  continue  to  sell  that  shoe 
at  that  pnce.  Now,  the  shoe  could  not  be  retailed  at  $2.05.  We  must 
ask  $1.45,  the  jobber  must  ask  $1.75,  and  the  retailer  must  ask  $2.25 
or  $2.50.  That  shows  you  how  the  price  goes  up  to  the  workingman 
or  to  the  farmer.  Competition  compels  us  to  make  several  diflterent 
parts  to  a  shoe,  and  to  make  them  finer,  such  things  as  trimming, 
extra  finish,  a  superior  lacing,  or  some  little  device  tnat  costs  money 
when  you  do  it.  The  price  is  the  same,  $1.45,  and  therefore  the  price 
to  the  consumer  must  be  ^eater  than  $2.  .  You  can  therefore  see  that 
that  trifling  addition,  which  appears  as  a  negligible  quantity  to  the 
iniporter,  fecomes  quite  important  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Please  enlarge  upon  that  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  as  to  the  necessity  of  selling  shoes  at  a  fixed 
price?  I  have  before  me  some  figures  on  this  business,  as  I  have 
appeared  here  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  all  right  for  you  to  sav  to  me 
that  I  shall  raise  the  price  of  shoes  25  cents  and  to  tell  me  tnat  you 
are  not  responsible  for  my  refusal  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
We  can  not  do  that,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  explain  it  for 
ibis  reason:  There  are  five  or  six  shoes  dealers  m  a  town,  we  will 
say.  If  one  dealer  is  selling  a  shoe  at  $2  and  another  is  selling  at 
^.10 — and  no  man  can  tell  the  difference  between  them — ^the  man 
who  is  sellinff  the  shoe  at  the  lower  price  will  get  the  trade.  The 
shoe  that  is  sold  at  $2  may  not  be  near  as  good  as  the  one  sold  at  $2.10, 
but  it  looks  indentically  the  same,  and  you  would  not  live  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  explain  that  to  the  consumer.  The  shoe  at  $2.10  may  Ibe 
very  much  better,  but  the  consumer  never  finds  that  out  until  his 
shoes  are  worn  out.  Quality  does  not  cut  any  figure  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.  The  average  dealer  sells  a  shoe  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  con- 
sumer and  trusts  to  the  quality  of  the  shoe  to  bring  the  customer 
back. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  However  slight  may  be  the  apparent  difference  in 
the  cost  of  an  article,  that  cost  is  always  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the 
shoe  itself,  and  generally  that  cost  is  doubled. 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  duty  may  even  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  eye,  yet  to  the  customer  it  is  always  added  in  the 
price  of  the  shoe  or  in  the  price  of  the  article- 
Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  than  you  would  believe. 
If  there  be  a  duty  of  half  a  cent,  2  cents  would  be  reflected  to  the 
consumer  in  the  cost  of  the  article. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly;  and  do  you  not  find  that  in  the  article 
of  shoes  we  are  large  exporters  and  that  we  import  very  little  under 
existing  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  if  you  go  into 
a  shop  in  Constantinople  or  Cairo  and  ask  for  shoes  you  will  always 
see  American  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  am  ^lad  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  American  shoe  goes  into  every  place  where 
ready-made  dioes  are  sold. 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  in  a  very  limited  way. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  find  that  the  exportation  of  boots  and  shoes 
last  year  under  existing  conditions  were  5,833,914  pairs. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  on  the  number  manufactured  that  Is  trifling. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  our  importations  were  only  164,000  pairs  of 
shoes. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  practically  no  importations  except  the  finer 
shoes,  which  are  bought  by  acti'esses,  and  certain  kinds  of  slippers 
used  by  the  wealthy  classes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  arc  able  to  be  exporters, 
even  to  a  limited  degi'ee  under  existing  conditions,  with  duties  im- 

f)osed,  don't  you  think  that  if  we  had  free  raw  material  and  free 
eather  that  you  could  get  along  without  any  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  in  the  opening  of  my  remarks  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country  are  slightlj'  more  than  the  labor  cost  in  Europe. 
That  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  ten  years.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  labor  cost  has  almost  doubled  and  in  some  cases  trebled.  At 
the  present  time  the  labor  cost  is  slightly  higher. 

Air.  CocKRAN.  Is  the  productive  capacity  of  an  operator  in  I^vnn, 
Mass.,  not  greater  at  the  present  time  than  in  Northampton,  Eng- 
land ? 

Mr.  JoNKS.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  American  workingman  is  not  maintaining  his 
superiority? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  to  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  come  to  the  really  important  point  of  that  ques- 
tion, if  the  American  manufacturers  are  able  to  export  to  any  great 
extent,  under  the  existing  handicap  of  a  duty  on  hides  and  raw  ma- 
terials, do  not  you  think  that  if  the  handicap  were  removed  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  duty  taken 
oif.  If  all  the  duty  were  taken  off,  there  would,  sooner  or  later,  result 
a  disturbance,  or  else  labor  would  have  to  produce  more,  because  we 
would  import  more  shoes ;  but  a  smaller  duty  would  protect  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  if  we  do  not  import  shoes  now  under  these 
onerous  conditions,  is  it  not  likely  that  under  better  conditions  we 
will  import  less? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  less  likely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  assume,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument  you 
can  assume  it  as  your  remark,  that  the  ^ving  of  free  raw  material 
would  enable  you  to  take  your  chances  without  protection. 

Mr.  ♦JoNKS.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  on  record  in  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  shoes  absolutely  free  if 
all  the  leather  and  other  materials  were  free.  The  New  En^and 
Association  is  united  in  that  view  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  really  wliere  the  strength  of  your  argument 
lies. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  (jRiGGS.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  slight  advance  in 
cost  to  the  manufacturers  always  results  in  a  greater  advance  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  because  the  retailer  advances  his  price  in  round 
numbers,  in  quarters  and  halves? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  goes  up  to  that  degree. 

Mr.  Griggs.  An  additional  price  to  the  manufacturer  of  10  cents 
would  mean  to  the  retailer  that  he  must  sell  at  25  cents  to  50  cents 
more? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  only  one  alternative.  Among  the 
class  of  people  wearing  shoes  costing  from  $3  to  $5  the  retailer  will 
advise  a  customer  to  buy  a  better  pair  of  shoes.  The  shoe  that  used 
to  retail  at  $3.50  is  to-day  sold  at  $4.  The  bulk  of  the  shoes  are  sold 
at  $4,  but  the  difference  in  value  is  there.  They  maintain  the  quality 
and  put  up  the  price.  The  only  man  who  suffers  the  real  hardship  is 
the  wage-earner,  who  has  a  family  to  support  on  his  wages.  He  can 
not  afford  to  pay  the  extra  25  cents  or  50  cents  because  he  has  not  got 
it-  The  wage-earner  is  the  greater  sufferer,  because  the  price  of  3  to 
10  cents  had  been  added  on  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  retailer 
added  on  so  as  to  make  it  50  cents  more  than  what  the  manufacturer 
put  in  the  wearing  value  on  the  shoe.  That  is  where  the  poor  con- 
sumer's burden  comes  in,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  stand  it. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  know  the  Vogel  Company,  of  Lynn  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  they  manufacture  nne  shoes  for  ladias. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  telegram  here  which  I  will  read  and  let 
it  go  into  the  record. 

(Telegram  was  read  as  follows:) 

r  Telegram.] 

Lynn,  Mass.,  November  £4- 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C: 
As  probably  the  largest  manufacturers  of  women's  fine  shoes  in  the 
world,  the  Sorosis  Shoe  Company  desires  to  go  on  record  as  declaring 
the  present  tariff  on  such  shoes  as  we  manufacture  wholly  imneces- 
sary  to  our  success  and  a  distinct  injustice  to  the  consuming  public. 
We  favor  the  complete  abolition  of  this  tariff,  welcoming  the  competi- 
tion of  the  world.  We  should  be  glad,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  present  arguments  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  like  those  of  our  own  manufacture. 

A.  E.  Little  &  Co. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Are  the  representatives  of  the  Sorosis 
shoe  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not;  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them.  I  will  now 
proceed  upon  the  line  that  I  was  pursuing.  We  claim  that  this 
tariff  is  not  protective  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  No  one  in  our  as- 
sociation gets  a  benefit  that  is  properly  proportionate  to  the  tariff. 
We  understand  that  it  is  levied  and  collected  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  the  stock  raiser.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  a  mathematical  demonstration  to  show  whether  that 
is  true  or  untrue.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  if  the  duty 
were  not  on  what  would  be  the  effect  on  prices.  There  is  no  evidence 
obtainable  on  that  subject.    We  do  not  know  whether  the  farmer  or 
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stock  raiser  gets  more  money  by  reason  of  that,  but  we  are  sure  that 
the  manufacturers  of  shoes  do  not. 

We  all  know  that  the  farmer  does  not  breed  nor  feed  his  stock  in 
order  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  hide.  The  farmer  breeds  and  feeds 
for  the  quality  it  will  give  to  the  dairy  and  for  beef  purposes,  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  hide  at  all.  Consequently  no  farmer 
can  be  said  to  consider  the  hide.  He  raises  the  cow  or  the  steer,  but 
the  profit  on  the  hide  does  not  come  to  him.  While  the  farmer  raises 
cows"  and  calves  he  seldom  kills  the  cattle  or  a  fat  steer  for  the  hide. 
The  farmer  gets  no  part  of  the  benefit  that  comes  from  the  hide.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  stock  raiser  is  paid  an  increase  for  the  hide  on 
the  back  of  the  animal.  That  does  not  produce  any  profit  to  him,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  shred  of  profit  goes  in  an  opposite  direction. 

We  know  also  that  the  great  packing  industry  does  not  allow  him 
competition  when  he  sends  his  stock  to  the  yards.  When  he  gets  his 
stock  to  the  yard  he  is  confronted  ordinarily  with  a  uniform  price 
for  his  cattle.  Whether  that  results  from  collusion  or  by  agreement  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  I  am  simply  stating  the  facts.  He  has  to 
take  the  price  offered  him  for  his  cattle.  He  has  no  alternative.  These 
animals  are  sold  for  beef.  If  the  packer  finds  that  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  beef  he  will  advance  the  price  a  little  bit  and  the  cattle 
raiser  will  therefore  be  induced  to  ship.  These  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  a  low  price  for  hides.  They  are  killed  for  the  beef  and  not 
for  the  hides,  and  the  natural  tendency  is  to  lower  the  price. 

If  you  will  examine  the  statistics  vou  will  find  that  year  after  year 
that  is  true.  Take  the  year  1895.  In  May  beef  on  the  hoof  sold  at 
6^  cents  and  the  hide  sold  at  12^  cents.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
beef  had  fallen  from  $6.15  to  $5.84  per  hundred,  but  the  hide  had 
gone  up  to  13^  cents. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  hide  is  not  sold  the  moment  it  is  taken 
off  the  animal.  It  is  not  sold  until  later.  It  is  salted  and  cured  and 
placed  in  the  cellar.  When  a  packer  buys  for  beef  he  does  not  buy 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  hide.  I  think  that  the  idea  that  the 
tariff  helps  to  add  to  the  percentage  paid  to  the  farmer  is  erroneous. 
It  is  so  erroneous  that  most  of  the  remarks  along  that  line  are  not 
taken  seriously. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  instances  of  that.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Bamion,  in  his  address,  formulated  some  mteresting  sta- 
tistics to  show  (which  are  found  on  page  7  of  his  remarks)  the  value 
of  sole  leather  and  the  value  of  hide,  year  by  year,  and  he  knows 
that  from  1890  to  1897,  when  the  tariff  bill  was  passed,  the  average 
value  of  hides  was  8.7  cents  per  pound  and  that  they  have  advancSi 
in  seven  or  eight  years. 

According  to  Mr.  Bannon's  table,  the  average  is  now  about  12.4 
cents.  According  to  that  it  is  shown  that  hides  greatly  increased 
since  the  tariff  was  put  on.  If  you  take  the  exports  of  cattle  accord- 
ing to  the  government  census — but  there  are  so  many  classes  that  the 
matter  is  rather  confusing.  We  know  that  the  best  hides  are  taken 
from  the  best  cattle  that  are  raised.  It  would  not  pay  to  export 
cattle  across  the  ocean  unless  they  were  of  good  quality.  The  ani- 
mals exported  are  among  the  best  produced  in  this  country.  We  find 
that  from  1892  to  1897  these  animals  were  sold  at  an  average  value 
of  $91.75  apiece.  From  1897  up  to  the  present  time  these  animals 
have  only  had  a  value  of  $77.02.    This  snows  that  the  value  of  the 
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best  cattle  has  not  gone  up,  but  that  hides  have  gone  up  and  almost 
doubled  in  price  while  the  animals  have  sold  lower.  It  is  hard  for 
a  packer  or  anybody  else  to  say  that  he  is  benefited  since  the  tariflF 
was  put  on  because  the  prices  on  cattle  have  gone  down  and  the  prices 
on  hides  have  gone  up. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.01  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock.) 


afternoon  session, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  ««,  190S. 
The  conmiittee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEIIENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  H.  JONES— Continued. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  speaking  when  I  stopped  this 
morning  of  the  arguments  against  the  contention  that  the  stock 
raiser  and  the  farmer  received  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  in  the  increased 
value  of  his  hides.  I  want  to  dwell  upon  that.  As  I  stated,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prove  a  matter  like 
that  to  a  demonstration,  but  I  want  to  point  out  the  facts  that  go  to 
show  that  that  is  not  true.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  animal 
must  of  necessity  be  bought  and  sold  by  the  packer  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  beef.  In  glancing  over  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Stockyard  and  Transit  Company  in  1904  I  came  across  this  circum- 
stance. It  states  here,  in  describing  to  the  people  interested  in  this 
organization,  the  cattle  market  for  the  year : 

Choice  cattle  were  in  strong  demand  nearly  all  the  year,  and  top  prices 
ranged  from  $7.83  to  $7.75,  and  $7.65  in  November. 

That  is  the  price  of  the  best  grade  of  cattle  in  Chicago  during  that 
year.    It  says  following: 

Short  fed  and  poorly  bred  cattle  on  the  other  hand  sold  relatively  low. 

It  points  out  that  the  prices  of  cattle  dropped  from  $5.05  in  June 
to  $4.10  in  September  and  $4.25  in  December,  and  the  average  price 
of  that  poor  class  of  cattle  declined  to  $2.90  a  hundred  in  December. 

What  I  wish  to  show  by  that  is  this,  that  the  value  of  the  animals 
for  beef  made  the  price  of  these  animals  when  the  packers  purchased 
them.  There  was  no  demand  for  this  poor  class  of  beef.  Conse- 
quently they  gradually  lowered  the  price  until  they  only  brought  $2.90 
a  hundred,  and  yet  the  hides  of  these  poor  animals  were  just  as  valu- 
able as  from  these  animals  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  top  price  for 
aU  the  time  on  account  of  the  beef  demand.  In  otner  words,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  a  price  of  $2.90  a  hundred  for  an  animal  could  not 
have  included  any  advance  on  account  of  the  duty  from  that  one  rea- 
son, and  following  along  that  line  it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  when 
beet  is  not  in  demand,  when  for  any  reason  the  packers  do  not  desire 
die  cattle  to  come  forward,  they  cut  the  price  low ;  they  cut  it  so  low 
that  whatever  does  come  in  is  on  a  very  low  basis  of  price.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  under  such  a  condition  as  that  they  would  vol- 
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antarily  add  15  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  hide  and  give  it  to  the 
farmer  as  a  bounty  or  a  gratuity  when  they  do  not  want  his  animal 
at  all,  and  put  a  very  low  price  on  there  to  stop  him  coming?  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  basis  on  which  we  can  show  any  advantage. 
If  there  is  any  of  any  kind  it  is  wholly  theoretical,  and  to  put  a 
theoretical  proposition  like  that  up  against  the  very  important  and 
the  very  plain  burden  that  it  places  not  only  upon  the  industry,  but 
upon  the  consumer,  is  certainly  not  good  economic  policy.  And  while, 
ox  course,  we  realize  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  your  pre- 
decessors, were  the  people  who  put  this  duty  on,  we  do  feel  that  having 
had  this  twelve  years  of  experience,  and  being  aware  as  you  gentlemen 
are  from  what  we  have  shown  and  from  what  we  propose  to  show 
what  the  result  of  it  actually  has  been,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect you  to  see  that  it  does  not  get  on  again. 

I  undertook  to  show  by  what  I  have  said  that  the  duty  was  not  a 
protective  one.  It  certainl}^  does  not  protect  the  workingman  of  this 
country,  because  there  is  no  work  in  hides  except  merely  in  the  gall- 
ing; but  I  want  to  go  a  step  further  aud  sliow  tnat  it  absolutely  does 
protect  the  workingman  in  the  other  country,  and  I  thinlc  that  you 
will  all  agree  that  that  is  not  a  proper  province  for  an  American 
tariff.  It  simply  compels  the  manufacturers  of  Jeather  to  sell  their 
leather  at  least  15  per  cent  less  abroad  than  they  sell  it  for  in  this 
country,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  if  the  man  who  has  his  material  laid 
down  m  his  factory  at  the  lowest  price  is  not  the  man  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  protection.  If  there  is  any  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition, I  would  like  to  know  it.  There  is  no  question  but  what  all 
classes  of  upper  leather  and  sole  leather  made  from  these  heavy  hides 
are  sold  regularly  and  every  day  at  far  less  than  they  are  sold  for 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  spend  ae  little 
time  as  possible  on  these  minor  points,  and  devote  yourself  to  the 
main  proposition. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  protection  of  the  workman  abroad  seemed  to  me  to 
be  quite  important.  It  does  not  protect  us ;  it  does  protect  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  what  your  point  is, 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  another  way  in  which  you  protect  the  other 
man.  Hides  are  not  a  substance  or  a  material  that  can  be  developed 
or  grown  at  will.  If  you  want  more  hides  you  can  not  produce  them 
without  you  take  the  feeef.  It  is  a  fact  which  everyone  knows  who  is 
familiar  with  the  subject  at  all  that  hides  are  getting  more  scarce 
year  by  year.  Every  hide  that  is  taken  off  in  the  whole  world  has  a 
ready  market.  It  is  immediately^  used  up.  Consequently,  if  anything 
happens  to  divert  hides  from  this  country,  they  are  ma(le  up  aoroaa. 
They  are  not  wasted.  Consequently  if  there  were  a  tariff  of  15  per 
cent  on  hides  here  that  woula  turn  the  current  of  South  American 
and  African  and  Indian  hides  to  Europe,  and  every  hide  that  goes 
there  represents  so  much  work  taken  awav  from  the  American  la- 
borer. If  those  hides  came  hei'e  thoy  woulS  be  used  and  they  would 
be  manufactured  into  shoes,  and  those  shoes  would  be  exported  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

Another  feature  that  we  want  you  to  look  at  for  a  moment  is  the 
importation  of  cattle  hides.  Previous  to  this  duty  of  1898  the  cattle 
hides  imported  were  very  much  more  than  the  cattle  hides  imported 
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since  the  duty.  The  falling  off  in  that  time  has  been  27,890,000 
pounds — in  round  numbers,  29,000,000  pounds  less  imported.  That 
means  so  many  less  workmen  employed,  so  much  less  leather  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country,  and  the  places  of  these  are  taken  by  the 
foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  LoiiowoRTH.  Does  Germany  impose  a  duty  upon  hides? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  No  highly  civilized  coimtry  imposes  a  duty 
on  hides.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  remarks,  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  would  like  to  continue,  if  I  may. 

The  Chaik3ian.  There  are  a  great  many  people  waiting  to  be  heard 
on  other  subjects  who  have  been  here  all  day. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  point  out  also  that  we  manufactured  and 
exported  every  year  about  $22,000,000  worth  of  upper  leather  and 
kid.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  in  answer  to  questions  oi  you  gentlemen 
here  that  the  labor  cost  of  making  shoes  in  this  country  was  approxi- 
mately, if  not  actually,  the  same  as  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  that  much  exported? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  export  side  leather  and  kid  leather — import  the 
skins  and  export  the  leather — amounting  to  $22,000,000  a  year — ^iipper 
leather  and  kid.  Now,  if  we  had  free  sole  leather  to  bottom  those 
shoes  with,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  that  leather 
up  with  the  labor  we  have  here,  that  costs  no  more  than  the  labor 
aoroad,  and  export  that  leather  in  the  form  of  shoes.  That  $22,000,000 
worth  of  leather  would  represent  $80,000,000  worth  of  shoes.  The 
fact  that  we  can  not  get  the  sole  leather  at  the  same  price  that  the 
foreigner  gets  it  at  absolutely  prevents  us  from  using  up  that  leather 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  statement, 
but 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  wait  until  he  closes? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask 

The  Chairman.  I  know  but  that  "  simply  "  leads  to  another  ques- 
tion from  another  member.  Will  you  not  let  him  finish  and  then  the 
floor  will  be  yielded  to  Mr.  Longworth  to  ask  any  question  he  pleases, 
first 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  get  through  very  quickly.  What  we  contend  is 
that  if  what  I  said  is  true  this  duty  is  not  protective;  and  it  certainly 
was  not  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue  because  we  only  tax  one  class 
of  hides,  which  represents  one-third  to  one- fourth  of  the  importation, 
and  they  get  a  rebate  on  every  hide  that  goes  out  of  the  country.  So 
that  absolutely  it  was  not  a  revenue  measure ;  and  if  it  was  not  a  rev- 
enue measure  it  was  not  anything  else  but  a  bounty.  Now,  we  claim 
that  if  the  Government  wishes  to  pay  a  bounty,  the  money  for  it 
should  not  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  one  industry.  We  claim  that  it 
should  be  raised  by  general  taxation.  We  claim  that  there  is  no 
propriety  or  justice  in  laying  a  bounty  on  the  shoe-leather  industry, 
and  we  say  that  it  should  not  be  described  in  the  bill  as  a  revenue 
for  protection,  but  it  should  be  described  as  a  bounty  to  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  general  taxation;  and  that  one  fact  will  account  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  we  have  in  the  industry;  and  in  the  West 
in  an  equal  degree  we  have  a  feeling  of  resentment.  We  object  to 
this  tax  not  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
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fact  that  it  is  levied  under  conditions  that  we  consider  immoral  and 
improper;  and  if,  as  it  appears,  it  was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  as  claimed,  it  appears  that  the  farmer  has  not  got  any  benefit 
from  it,  and  we  can  point  out  distinctly  the  man  who  did  get  a 
benefit  from  it. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  dwell  on  that.  When  this  tariff 
duty  was  first  put  on,  the  only  kind  of  hide  that  the  packers  of  this 
country  controlled  was  this  heavy  steer  hide  that  weighed  over  20 

rmnds.  They  controlled  them  then  and  they  control  them  now,  and 
want  to  say  that  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  since  this  beef- 
trust  investigation,  the  packers  have  been  attending  strictly  to  busi- 
ness, and  they  have  developed  business  to  an  extent  that  none  of  us 
realized.  In  the  first  place,  they  not  only  control  the  packer  hides, 
but  control  the  countrv  hides  thVouffh  their  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  They  control  everv  hide  that  is  produced  in  this  country; 
they  have  also  become  very  large  tanners.  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift 
&  Co.  and  Nelson,  Morris  &  Co.  are  tanning  both  upper  and  sole 
leather  in  large  quantities.  You  can  see  the  position  or  my  friends 
in  the  leather  business.  I  wonder  that  they  have  been  as  patient  as 
thev  have  been  under  the  conditions.  It  is  like  this :  They  are  com- 
pelled by  this  law  to  go  to  their  competitor  to  buy  their  raw  material. 
Now,  that  is  an  intolerable  condition,  and  I  will  show  you  just  how 
it  works.  In  October  and  November,  last  year,  owing  to  financial 
conditions  and  the  panic,  hides  dropped,  like  every  other  commodity, 
to  a  very  low  price.  The  packers  could  not  sell  them  as  they  would 
have  liked  to  sell  them,  and  they  put  them  into  tanneries  everywhere 
in  this  country  and  had  them  tanned  as  they  wanted  them."  This 
leather  is  coming  out  in  large  quantities  to-day,  and  thej'  own  it  to- 
day at  an  exceedingly  low  basis  of  cost,  and  tfiey  say  to  the  tanners, 
"  Gentlemen,  if  you  want  our  hides,  thev  are  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  or  17 
cents,"  according  to  the  grade  of  the  hide.  That  is  the  highest  price 
we  have  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  business.  If  they  buy  these 
hides  and  pay  these  exceedingly  high  prices,  what  are  they  going  to 
do  in  competition  with  the  leather  these  gentlemen  have  got  to  sell 
that  was  made  on  the  basis  of  9-cent  hides?  That  condition  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  independent  tanning.  Every  independent 
tanner  in  the  United  States  will  be  wiped  out  in  three  years  if  the 
duty  is  not  taken  off  and  we  are  not  allowed  access  to  the  world's 
supply  of  hides.  I  must  say  that  the  packers  have  shown  them.selves 
to  be  first-class  business  men  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  spend  so  much  time  in  complimenting  the 
packers.  There  are  40  people  to  be  heard  after  we  set  through  with 
the  leather  business.  I  know  in  making  that  remark  that  it  wiU  be 
published  in  all  the  free-trade  papers  of  the  United  States  that  I 
am  trying  to  choke  off  this  business.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  I  have  fought  a  duty  on  hides,  but,  of  course, 
those  papers  do  not  Imow  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  stop  right  now. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  I  wanted  Mr.  Jones  to  tell  us  his  definition  of 
"  labor  cost." 

Mr.  Jones.  The  money  we  pay  to  employees  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods,  together  with  the  office  help.  The  labor  cost  is 
the  pay  roll  divided  by  the  number  of  pairs  produced. 
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^  Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  But  do  you  not  take  into  consideration  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  of  course.    That  appears.    For  instance,  if  our 

{>ay  roll  is  $100,000  a  year  and  we  make  100,000  pairs  of  shoes,  the 
abor  cost  is  a  dollar  a  pair.  If  we  make  400,000  pairs  of  shoes,  the 
labor  cost  is  one-fourtn.  The  efficiency  of  the  labor  controls  the 
amount  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  want  to  put  several  questions,  and  I  will  leave 
blanks  for  yoiu*  answers,  so  tiaat  you  may  fill  them  out 

Mr.  CiocKBAN.  Would  you  mind  reading  them? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  read  the  questions,  of  course.  They 
involve  the  making  of  just  three  sets  of  figures. 

How  much  less  would  or  could  $2,  $3.50,  and  $8  shoes  sell  at  retail 
with,  first,  free  hides;  second,  free  hides  and  free  leather;  and  third, 
free  hides,  free  leather,  and  free  shoes? 

Those  are  the  figures  that  I  tried  to  get  from  some  of  the  tanners, 
and  if  you  would  just  figure  that  out  and  hand  it  up,  I  would  be 
obli^d. 

]W&.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  stated  that 
under  the  operation  of  this  tariff  the  Chicago  packers  have  engaged 
in  the  tanning  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  they  are  now  the  most  important  element 
in  leather  production? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  him  the  question  to  make  sure 
that  I  understood  him  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  gain  much  by  repeating  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  understand  my  pre- 
mises correctlj^.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  my  premises.  iSow,  I 
base  my  question  on  those  premises.  Assuming  that  these  packers 
control  the  raw  material  of  this  industry,  it  rests  with  them  to  com- 
pel a  union  of  all  these  concerns  into  one  on  their  own  terms,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  if  the  leather  production  of  this  country  is 
not  in  a  trust  to-day  controlled  by  these  packers,  it  is  owing  to  their 
forbearance  rather  than  any  lack  of  power? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  policy  is  not  fully  devel- 
oped as  yet 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  other  shoe  manufacturers  desire  to  be 
heard  now  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBT  J.  MACFAELAND,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Jones  has  very  ably  represontod  the  shoe  interest. 
What  we  desire  is  this — to  say  for  the  West  that  heretofore  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  this  duty  on 
hides  came  largely  from  the  East.  That  was  true  ten  years  ago.  The 
industry  of  manufacturing  shoes  in  the  West  has  grown  very  largely 
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in  the  last  ten  years,  and  so  our  delefjation  that  comes  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  so  on,  and  from  the  West,  is  much  larger  to-day  than 
the  representation  from  the  East,  so  that  the  West  now  almost  domi- 
nates what  used  to  be  an  eastern  idea.  The  manufacturing  is  ffrowing 
out  there  very  fast,  and  we  indorse  entirely  what  the  East  is  doing  in 
the  agitation  for  the  abolishment  of  this  duty.  I  had  prepare  a 
paper,  and  I  will  just  simply  leave  it,  and  all  I  want  to  say  is  that 
the  West  emphatically  indorses  the  position  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  has 
very  ably  stated  it. 

Mr.  diiARK.  Is  this  position  of  yours  satisfactory  to  the  western 
shoe  manufacturers  generally? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  represent  the  Western  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Jobbers  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  they  selected  me  to 
make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  includes  the  Southwest  generally  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  There  are  some  St.  Louis  men  here  who  repre- 
sent that,  but  I  think  they  will  agree  that  we  are  as  much  interested 
as  the  eastern  men  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  And  that  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  tak- 
ing the  duty  off  of  cattle  hides.  We  want  more  tanneries  instead  of 
less,  and  this  competition  that  is  growing  of  the  packers  is  abolishing 
competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  in  accord  with  taking  the  tariff  off  of  leather! 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  am,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  boots  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  am  not  an  exporter.  The  exporters  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  what  I  hold.  I  believe  that  this  country  can 
manufacture  shoes  in  competition  with  any  country  on  earth. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  think  the  skilled  labor  here  is  such  that  we  can 
compete,  and  successfully  compete,  with  any  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  ^\Tio  is  the  largest  American  exporter  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  think  he  is  present  to-day;  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  BouTFXL.  Where  does  Mr.  Keith  live,  in  Brockton,  Mass.? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  is  the  next  largest  exporter? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  should  think  he  was  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AVliat  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  T  should  say  Wright  &  Hutchins. 

Mr.  BoFTKLL.  If  T  was  going  to  make  a  guess  I  should  say  Flors- 
heini  Brothers,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  even  the  exporting  business  is  moving  west 
to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes;  and  St.  Louis  exports  very  largely. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  this 
country  can  compote  with  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  in  your 
opinion.     You  mean  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  do  you? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  just  confine  that  to  this  countrj%  the 
home  market.  })ut  von  moan  the  markets  of  the  world? 
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Mr.  Macfarland.  I  mean  ftie  skill  with  which  shoes  are  manu- 
factured ;  the  skilled  workmen  of  this  country  can  overcome  the  hand- 
icap of  the  price  of  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  enable  you  to  meet  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Meet  them  anywhere. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  of  course  any  duty  would  be  a  gratuity  and  a 
bounty  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Mv  position  is  that  we  do  not  want  any  duty. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that.  No  two  men  ever  thought 
alike ;  but  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  "have  thought  of  this  matter,  and  your  delib- 
erate judgment  is  that  the  shoe  trade  does  not  need  any  protection 
advantage;  that  it  already  has  the  advantage  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  That  is  my  position  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  not  answer  me  one  question  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  high  protective  tariff 
long  continued  tends  to  make  manufacturers  timid  and  afraid  to 
venture  out? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  should  say  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  do  you  not  further  think  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  labor  less  efficient  rather  than  more  efficient? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  Well,  I  am  a  little  mixed  about  that,  but  I  think 
you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all. 

(The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Macfarland  is  as  follows:) 

To  the  honor  able  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National} 

House  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen:  Every  man  engagjed  in  any  business  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  effect  of  a  combination  among  those  to  whom  he 
must  look  as  the  source  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  his  par- 
ticular business.  Tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers,  therefore,  are 
naturally  interested  in  any  combination  by  which  the  source  of  the 
supply  of  their  raw  material  is  affected.  What  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers?  Hides.  Who  controls  the 
supply  of  cattle  hides  in  the  United  States?  Supposedly  the  large 
packers.  Any  combination,  therefore,  among  the  large  packers  must 
necessarily  seriously  affect  the  tanners  in  tlie  United  States,  and  if 
all  tanners  are  affected  by  such  a  combination,  then  all  the  indus- 
tries which  in  turn  depend  upon  tanning  industry,  namely,  leather  of 
all  kinds,  shoe  manufacture,  harness  manufacture,  belting  manufac- 
ture, etc.,  are  in  turn  affected.  All  of  these  industries,  therefore,  mav 
be  said  to  depend  absolutely  upon  the  so-called  "  beef  industry,"  whicn 
controls  the  source  of  the  supply  of  their  raw  material.  This  state- 
ment is  borne  out  fully  by  the  report  of  Commissioner  Garfield  on 
the  beef  industry  filed  March  3,  1905.  In  that  report  he  says,  on 
page  211 : 

The  bj'-proilucts  derived  from  cnttle  by  the  western  packers  oonstitnte  nn 
enormously  iiniwrtant  factor  in  tlieir  business.  7'he  value  of  a  hide  is  usually 
greater  than  the  combined  value  of  all  the  other  by-pro:lucts  derived  from  a 
beef  animal. 
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The  packers  themselves  have  from  tRe  very  start  realized  that  con- 
trolling the  supply  of  hides  they  practicalljr  have  control  of  the  tan- 
nine industry  and  of  all  the  other  industries  dependent  upon  that 
ReiQizing  their  power  in  this  regard,  they  have  not  been  satisfied  to 
sell  the  nides  to  tanners  generally,  even  though  in  so  doing  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price  which  tanners  must  pay  for 
their  hides,  but  they  have  gone  further  in  an  effort  to  corral  the  tan- 
ning industry  itself  into  their  own  hands  by  acquiring  control  of  the 
la^e  tanning  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

Kepresentmg  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and 
retailing  interests  of  the  entire  western  part  of  the  country,  and 
basing  our  conclusions  of  more  than  eleven  years'  practical  exi)eri- 
ence  with  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  cattle  hides,  we  assert  that  it  is 
a  burden  on  every  one  of  wie  80,000,000  consumers  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  this  country. 

Our  reasons  for  this  assertion  are  that  the  laws  of  profit  in  busi- 
ness will  eventually  and  just  as  certainly  give  the  consumer  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  (food  and  raiment)  the  oenefit  of  a  reduction  in 
the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  necessaries, 
as  would  the  consumer  be  compelled  sooner  or  later  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  an  advance. 

For  a  man's  shoe  it  takes  3  feet  of  leather  to  a  pair,  extra  cost  for 
upper,  4^  cents  per  pair.  We  estimate  the  sole  leather  for  the  work- 
man's shoe  at  2  pounds  to  a  pair,  and  the  extra  cost  on  account  of  the 
duty  2i  cents  a  pound  on  sole  leather,  or  5  cents  per  pair,  so  that  the 
duty  would  add  to  the  cost  of  this  grade  of  a  shoe  from  9^  cents  to 
10  cents  per  pair. 

Heavy  workmen's  shoes  are  the  hardest  hit  because  they  require 
fmuch  more  leather.  All  skins  and  all  hides  are  free  except  cattle 
hides,  so  that  the  duty  applies  the  injustice  to  the  workman's  shoes, 
and  to  the  poor  man.  Fme  shoes  for  men,  and  all  women's  shoes 
are  made  from  skins  as  a  rule,  and  the  uppers  escape  the  duty.  On 
the  sole^  leather  they  also  suffer  from  the  duty  to  the  extent  of  cost 
of  soles. 

In  the  repeal  of  the  hide  duty  the  benefits  would  first  accrue  to  the 
tanner  from  whom  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  would  demand  it, 
thence  down  through  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer,  who,  by  reason 
of  the  laws  governing  competition,  whether  willingly  or  not,  have 
to  give  it  to  the  consumer,  and  with  the  packers  in  complete  domina- 
tion of  all  domestic  raw  material  for  making  leather  and  a  tariff  to 
keep  out  foreign  hides,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  extension  of  the 
export  trade  in  shoes  that  is  the  only  salvation  of  our  busmess. 

We  submit  the  following  resolution: 

"  Whereas  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  hide  duty  being  the  great 
corporations  seeking  to  control  and  monopolize  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  cattle  hides,  and  the  leather  produced  therefrom,  and 

"  Whereas  in  view  of  the  decreasing  domestic  supply  of  hides,  the 
importation  of  them  is  absolutely  essential  to  supply  the  home  and 
export  demand  for  leather  out  of  which  to  make  boots  and  shoes;  now 
therefore  be  it 

'^  Resolred,  That  we,  the  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
of  boots  and  ^hoes,  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  do 
protest  against  the  unwise  continuance  of  the  tax  that  oppresses  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  cattle 
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hides  be  restored  to  the  free  list,  where  they  were  continuously  for 
twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897." 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  J.  Macfarland, 
Of  the  Western  Association  of  Wholesale 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  shoe  manufacturer  desire  to  be 
heard?  I  ask  this  question  because  I  was  informed  that  the  shoe 
manufacturers  would  be  content  to  leave  it  on  the  statements  already 
made.    If  there  is  any  one  else,  please  come  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  F.  SFENCEB,  OF  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  represent  the  shoe  manufacturing  interests  of  St. 
Louis,  and  I  merely  want,  in  indorsement  of  what  Mr.  Jones  has 
said,  to  indicate  that  the  question  is  not  only  sectional,  but  we  of 
the  W^  ^^^  i^  perfect  accord  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  East 
on  this  question.    Here  is  a  brief  which  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  call  that  from  the  West? 

Mr.  Spencer.  From  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  not  going  to  lose  you  as  being  a  part  of  us. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  am  from  St.  Louis;  you  can  locate  it  as  you  may 
elect. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  not  the  shoe  industry  very  well  developed  in  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaix.  Manufacturing? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  make  a  great  many  shoes,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  export  them,  according  to  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Boutell's  question. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  do  you  export  them  to  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  To  Mexico;  some  to  Germany,  some  to  England, 
and  a  little  to  Ireland,  and  some  to  France. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Any  to  Belmum? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir.  We  have  done  it  occasionally,  but  not 
with  any  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  industry  of  manufacturing  shoes  has  increased 
aU  over  Missouri  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  proceeds  from  St.  Louis,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  that  is  the  center  from  which  it  radiates? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
you  that  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  this  country  can  compete  in  the 
world's  markets,  with  an  advantage  over  their  competitors,  without 
any  tariff? 

Mr.  Spencer.  They  can  as  conditions  are  at  present.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  thoucn,  that  the  European  manufacturers  of  shoes  are 
becoming  more  skillful  each  year  in  their  imitating  of  our  methods. 
TTiey  send  their  foremen  to  America  to  acquaint  themselves  with  our 
methods  of  making  shoes,  our  handling  of  shoemaking  machinery, 
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and  they  go  back,  and  year  by  year  their  own  operatives  become  more 
expert. 

Mr.  Eandell.  As  it  is  to-day  we  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  the  advantage,  I  should  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  also  agree  with  the  statement  made  here  by 
some  gentleman  to-day,  who  said  that  in  1897  the  labor  of  Europe 
was  higher  than  labor  here,  as  he  took  it  from  his  standpoint  of  pro- 
duction, and  that  there  is  less  difference  now  than  there  was  then? 
Do  vou  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  is  logical  that  it  should  be  the  case,  because  as  the 
European  operative,  the  European  shoemaker,  becomes  more  skillful 
he  necessarily  narrows  up  the  gap  between  his  efficiency  and  that  of 
the  American  operative. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  you  agree  with  the  proposition,  then,  that  the 
cost  of  labor  in  America  is  less  than  it  was  m  Europe,  from  the  stand- 
point of  production,  in  1897? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  labor  has  become  more  efficient  in  Europe 
since  then,  and  that  narrows  the  gap  between  the  European  labor 
and  the  American  labor  ?     AVhat  is  your  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  You  reiterated  what  I  have  said,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes- 
Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  that  be  true,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  European 
labor  is  becoming  more  efficient  because  it  has  been  compelled  to, 
being  free? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  as  to  the  cause  I  would  not  pass  judgment 
There  are  probably  a  number  of  causes  that  contribute  to  that 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  your  opinion  about  that.  You  say  they 
are  becoming  more  efficient? 

Mr.  Spencer.  More  efficient,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  breaking  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Spencer.  More  efficient  because  of  the  example  of  the  eflSciency 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Exactly.  Now,  ours  have  not  improved,  but  have 
been  at  a  standstill  because  they  are  protected  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade,  possibly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  efficiency  per  man  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  believe  if  we  are  set  free  on  these  ques- 
tions that  we  will  become  more  efficient  than  we  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  With  respect  to  making  a  better  shoe  at  a  price? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  may  be,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Griggs  means  that  when  vour  only  protection 
is  the  superiority  of  the  product  you  are  very  likely  to  be  improving 
it  all  the  time,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  best  guaranty 
for  improvement,  continual  improvement,  is  to  make  the  mdustiy 
depend  for  its  existence  upon  the  superiority  of  its  product? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  you. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Where  is  the  greatest  wage  paid,  in  this  country  or 
in  Europe,  in  the  shoe  busienss  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  should  say  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  any  of  the  persons  interested  with  yourself 
filed  a  comparative  statement  of  labor  cost  in  this  country  and 
abroad? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  been  done* 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  some  of  you  would  do  that.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  man  for  man,  the  American  is  paid  very  much  more,  but  that 
some  years  ago  the  machinery  efficiency  of  the  American  factory  was 
much  higher  than  the  machinery  efficiency  of  the  foreign  factory, 
and  that  the  foreigner  by  using  American  methods  and  American 
machinery  has  increased  in  that  way  the  efficiency  of  the  foreign 
labor? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  is  not  that  what  you  mean  when  vou  say  that 
the  cost  of  labor  was  greater  in  Europe  in  1897  than  in  America ;  but 
the  conditions  since  that  time  have  been  equalized,  or,  as  Mr.  Jones 
put  it,  the  advantage  is  with  Europe  against  America,  slightly? 

Mr.  Spencer.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  say  that  the  shoe  manufactories  in  the  West 
have  increased  now  under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Because  of  our  natural  position  with  respect  to  the 
development. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Has  the  tariff  injured  you? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  not  felt  it  except  possibly  in  the  increased 
cost  of  the  materials  which  we  use. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed  would  it  in- 
crease the  development? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  will,  in  my  judgment;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  how? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  will  enable  us  to  buy  raw  materials  at  a  less  price. 
It  will  enable  us  to  give  a  superior  shoe  at  a  price. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment.  You  need  not  go  any  further. 
Who  furnishes  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  tanners. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  who  furnishes  them? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  packers  and  the  takers  of  the  hides  from  the 
backs  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  who  furnishes  them? 

Mr.  Spencer.  And  who  furnishes  them? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  are  getting  back  to  God,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  cattle  raisers,  the  fellows  who  ship  cattle. 
Have  they  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  shippers  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  In  my  judgment,  the  shipper  of  the  cattle  has  verv 
little  to  do — ^I  mean  the  price  of  the  hide  has  very  little  to  do  with 
his  price. 
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Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  wait  a  minute.    Now,  who  furnishes  these 
packers  with  hides  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  men  who  sell  them  the  steers,  of  course. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Sure,  and  they  are  the  fellows  who  furnish  the 
raw  material  which  you  finally  sell  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  products  of  which  they  sell  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  tariflf  has  no  relation  to  this  process? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  has,  in  increasing  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  relation  has  it  to  the  man  who  produces 
the  cattle? 

Mr.  Spencer.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  would  say  none,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  help 
him. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  These  packers  have  become  tanners? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  think  they  will  quit  if  the  tariff  is  taken 
off? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  would  at  least  give  the  independent  tanner  more 
of  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  advantage  will  that  be  to  the  man  who 
sells  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  a  matter  that  I 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  had  not  considered? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  had  not  considered,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Surely ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  heard  Mr.  Jones's  lucid  description  of  how  this 
tariff  lax  is  all  seized  by  the  packer,  and  diverted  from  the  producer, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  that,  or  noted  that 
particular  point.    I  might  not  have  been  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  that  this  tariff  tax  does  not  benefit  the 
agriculturist,  but  doe3  the  packer;  you  said  that  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Calderhead,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  stated  that  as  the  result  of  your  own 
observation  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Calderhead  asked  you  how  placing  the  hides 
on  the  free  list  would  operate  to  relieve  the  tanning  inoustry  from 
the  domination  of  the  packers.  Surely  if  the  entire  supply  of  the 
world  is  thrown  open  to  them,  the  power  of  the  packers  would  be 
gone,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Would  what? 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  the  entire  supply  of  the  world  is  thrown  open  to 
the  tanners  of  this  country,  the  power  of  the  packers  over  them 
would  be  broken? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  power  they  have  over  them  now  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  control,  through  the  operation  of  this  tariff,  prac- 
tically the  entire  supply  of  raw  material. 
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Mr.  Spekger.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKiLVN.  And  your  position  here  is  that  by  repealing  that 
tax  the  tanners  in  this  country  will  have  access  to  the  supply  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  the  supply  of  raw  material  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Griggs.  Just  one  question  on  the  line  of  Mr.  Calderhead's  ques- 
tions. Assuming  that  the  farmer — and  by  that  I  mean  the  ordinary 
farmer  through  the  country  who  kills  a  few  head  of  cattle  every 
year — ^gets  the  benefit  of  the  15  per  cent  on  hides,  will  he  not  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  20  per  cent  duty  on  leather  and  the  25  per 
cent  on  shoes,  more  than  pay  back  what  he  gets  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Because  he  will  have  to  pay  back  his  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  mean  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  will  pay  back  his  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  the  packer  fixes  the  price  of  the  cattle  now, 
what  will  he  do  when  the  tariff  is  taken  off? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Fixas  the  price  of  the  cattle? 

ilr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  fixes  the  price  of  the  cattle.  What  will  he 
do  when  the  tariff  is  taken  off? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Will  he  reduce  the  price  of  cattle  or  increase  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  can  see  where  he  might  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
price  of  hides,  but  as  to  the  price  of  cattld,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  buys  the  cattle  with  the  hides  on ;  he  does  not 
buy  them  without. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Naturally  not ;  but  so  far  as  I  know  the  value  of  the 
hide  on  a  steer  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  price  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Nothing  except  the  weight,  so  much  a  pound, 
where  he  buys  them. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then  will  he  increase  or  reduce  the  price  of  the 
cattle  when  the  tariff  is  taken  off  of  hides? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  would  depend  upon  the  supply  of  cattle  at  the 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  weight  of  the  hide  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No;  as  to  whether  he  would  reduce  or  increase  the 
price. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  No.  You  are  not  either  buying  or  selling  cattle 
or  hides? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  sell  shoes? 

Mr,  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  shoes  is  this  tariff 
on  hides? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  cost  of  a  shoe? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Never  mind. 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  labor  cost  of  a  shoe  is  generally  reckoned 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  what  per  cent  of  me  cost  of  the  shoe  is  this 
tariff?    I  do  not  care  about  the  rest. 
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Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  could  not  tell  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment,  now.  Is  it  any  greater  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  shoe  than  the  local  taxes  and  insurance  upon  your 
business? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  a  question  rather  harder  for  me  to  answer 
than 

Mr.  Calderhead.  How  do  you  put  it  in,  then,  in  the  cost  of  a  shoe? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  simply  base  the  cost  of  a  shoe  upon  what  we  pay 
for  the  materials  entering  into  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  what  else  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  And  the  labor,  of  course,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Cai^erhead.  And  what  else  ?  Do  the  taxes  and  insurance  and 
things  of  that  kind  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Those  are  the  natural  expenses  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  value  of  the  property,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  How  do  you  just  fix  the  cost  of  a  shoe  now,  for 
yourself?  * 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  ascertain  the  gross  cost  of  doing  business,  and  we 
add  that  much  to  the  cost  of  each  shoe. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  you  ever  take  into  account  this  tariflF,  in 
doing  that?     Do  you  remember  ever  taking  into  account  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  material  to  us. 

Mr.  Caij)erh£ad.  The  cost  of  the  leather  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  cost  of  the  leather,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  you  never  went  back  to  see  where  the  leather 
came  from? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  in  a  tariff  on  rents,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  On  rents? 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  rents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  is  a  matter  of  interest.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hare 
the  right  to  ask  that  question,  if  I  am  foolish  enough  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  did  not  answer  mine. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  did  not  consider  you  had  put  it  seriously. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Please  give  us  your  opinion  about  what  would  be 
the  difference  of  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  shoes  in  general,  such  as  are 
worn  W  the  ordinary  public,  farmers  and  so  forth;  what  would  be 
the  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  shoes  as  they  stand 
under  present  conditions,  and  as  they  would  be  if  the  tariff  was  re- 
moved from  hides,  leather,  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Ultimately  there  might  be  no  difference,  but  it  would 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  give  a  much  better  shoe  at  a  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  T  am  talking  about  the  same  shoe. 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  same  shoe,  made  exactly  as  it  ist 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes ;  instead  of  putting  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  shoe  to  put  it  in  the  price;  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  would  probably  reduce  it.  I  would  say  that  the 
shoe  the  manufacturer  sells  to  a  retailer  to-day  at  from  $1.86  to  $1.40 
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would  probably  be  reduced  10  cents  per  pair,  or  possibly  6  or  7  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Kandell.  That  would  be  to  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  you  ever  make  that  estimate  before  in  your 
life? 

Mr.  Spenceh.  I  have,  in  going  over  the  question ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  were  promised  by  the  tanners  that  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers would  tell  us  the  method  that  was  adopted  in  the  trade  for 
fixing  a  stable  and  uniform  retail  price  for  a  given  shoe.  It  has  not 
been  given  us  yet.  Can  you  give  us  that?  Let  me  say,  first,  the 
reason  we  want  to  get  that  information.  Mr.  Jones  is  going  to  give 
us  the  possible  reduction  that  this  reduction  of  the  tariff  could  make 
in  three  prices  of  shoes,  $2,  $3.50,  and  $8  shoes,  the  reduction  that 
could  be  made  if  we  repealed  the  duty  on  hides  and  leather  in  the 
price  to  the  retailer.  Now,  in  order  that  th%  consumer,  the  ultimate 
consumer,  may  be  prevented  from  having  this  possibility  of  reduction 
absorbed,  can  j^ou  tell  us  how  it  is  that  this  uniform  and  stable  retail 

Srice  of  shoes  is  fixed  ?  In  other  words,  how  is  the  celebrated  $3.50 
Douglas  shoe  valued,  how  is  the  price  fixed,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  You  ask  me  a  question 
about  another  man's  business  that  I  could  hardly  answer  with  intelli- 
gence or  fairness. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  about  any  other 
man's  business ;  I  simply  mentioned  that  because  we  see  it  every  day 
in  every  city,  that  there  is  what  is  Imown  as  a  $3.50  shoe. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTfcLL.  Do  you  know  how  they  fix  the  price  on  that  $3.50 
shoe? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  materials  entering  into 
the  shoe. 

Mr.  BouTEUL.  No.  How  is  it  that  every  retailer  from  Maine  to 
California  sells  it,  and  even  paints  elaborate  signs  advertising  it? 
You  go  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  or  F  street,  and  you  will  see 
"  The  Douglas  celebrated  $3.50  shoe."  What  method  is  adopted 
by  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  to  keep  that  price  among  all  the  retail- 
ers? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  would  say,  offhand,  that  tak- 
ing a  man  retailing  Douelas  shoes  at  $3.50  in  Boston  and  a  dealer 
retailing  a  $3.50  shoe  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Portland,  Oreg^  the 
Boston  man  would  give  much  more  value  for  $3.50  than  the  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  man  wouldj  necessarily. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  one  secret  in  the  trade.  The  Portland, 
Oreg.,  man  sells  for  $3.50  an  inferior  quality  of  shoe  by  the  amount 
of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Spencer.  This  is  only  theory,  sir.  I  am  just  stating  the  case 
in  a  theoretical  manner. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  would  say,  further,  that  on  these  fixed-price  shoes 
that  you  see  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  and  magazines,  there  is 
a  range  of  prices  quoted  from  $3  upward  to  $5.  The  man  who  had 
not  the  $3  per  hundredweight  to  pay  between  the  manufacturing 
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town  and  the  selling  town  would  necessarily  give  better  value  at  $3.60 
than  the  man  who  had  to  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  far  as  you  Imow,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  con- 
tract running  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber  and  the 
retailer? 

Mr.  Spencer.  There  is  not ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  some  other  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have,  and  I  am  just  about  to  ask  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    I  was  afraid  you  were  all  through. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  state  that  the  difference  made  by  the  tariff  in  the 
cost  of  the  leather  that  went  into  the  shoe  would  oe  about  10  cents, 
being  practically  the  same  as  Mr.  Jones  stated.  He  said  9  c^its  in  a 
$2  shoe.  That  is  a  little  bit  less.  It  is  precisely  5  per  cent  on  your 
calculation  and  a  little  bit  less  than  5  per  cent  on  his. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Oh,  no;  we  both  based  our  calculation  on  the  cost  of 
the  shoe  to  the  man  wh(^  sells  it  to  the  retailer — the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  Mr.  Jones  based  his  on  the 
cost  of  the  leather,  the  amount  that  the  tariff  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
leather  that  entered  into  the  $2  shoe.  Is  not  that  the  basis  upon  which 
you  have  made  your  calculation? 

Mr.  Spencer.  He  made  his  percentage  based  on  the  price  that  the 
shoe  cost  the  manufacturer,  not  the  cost  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  price  that  the  shoe  cost  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  that  the  price  to  the  retailer  would  be,  in 
your  opinion,  reduced  to  about  that  amount;  that  is,  the  price  to  the 
public^  to  the  man  who  last  bought  the  shoe  in  order  to  use  it;  that  is, 
the  price  would  be  reduced  about  10  cents  on  the  shoe.    Did  you  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  said  to  the  retailer;  not  to  the  man  who  wears  the 
shoes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Not  to  the  man  who  wears  the  shoes? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir ;  but  to  the  man  who  buys  the  shoes  to  sell  to 
the  man  who  wears  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  retailer? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  shoes  that  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Spencer.  To  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  To  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Spencer.  To  the  retailer  entirely.  ' 

Mr.  Gaines.  To  the  retailer?  Shoes  are  generally  sold  to  a  jobber, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  rapidly  becoming  an  obsolete  practice  in  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  becoming,  but  I  know  myself 
that  it  is  not  an  obsolete  practice,  because  I  see  the  jobbing  houses 
in  the  country  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  a  fact,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  retailer  would  get  all 
the  benefit  of  the  10  cents  and  you  would  get  none  of  that  as  a  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  we  would  get  none  of  it? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No. 
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Mr.  Spencer.  It  would  simply  find  us  a  readier  sale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  the  jobber — would  he  get  none  of  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  would  get  some  of  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes;  and  those  manufacturers  that  make  shoes  for 
the  jobbers.  There  are  manufacturers  who  make  shoes  to  sell  to 
the  retailers,  and  other  manufacturers  who  make  shoes  to  be  sold  to 
jobbers,  to  be  again  sold  to  the  retailers  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  as  a  general  proposition  throughout  the  country 
to-day  the  country  storekeeper  buys  his  shoes  from  the  jobber,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  jobber-manufacturer,  if  you  may  call  him  such. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  other  gentleman  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  not  concluded,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  manufacture  any  shoes  which  retail  at  $2? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  opinion,  will  the  consumer  get  those  shoes  10 
cents  cheaper  if  we  remove  the  tariff  on  hides? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  consumer? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  man  who  wears  the  shoes. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  should  say  he  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  manufacturer  will  g:et 
any  benefit  except  the  extension  of  his  trade  and  the  jobber  will 
take  none  of  the  9  cents? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  a  question  I  could  hardly  answer.  What 
the  manufacturer  wants  is  a  little  wider  market  in  which  to  buy  his 
raw  material. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  it  is  really  the  manufacturing  consumer  who  is 
making  this  fight  ?  My  position  is  just  this :  The  fact  that  the  labor- 
ing man  who  has  been  talked  about  here,  who  buys  the  $2  shoe,  will 
not  get  his  shoes  any  cheaper  may  not  be  a  reason  for  taking  the 
action  which  you  want  us  to  take,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  fight 
you  have  made  in  the  name  of  the  laboring  man  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturing  consumer  also? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  consumer  will  get  a  benefit  ultimately  in  that  he 
will  get  a  much  better  shoe  at  a  price  than  we  are  able  to  give  him 
to-day. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  nobody  will  benefit  all  along  the  line  here  by 
that  9  cents  except  the  ultimate  wearer  of  the  shoe? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  ultimate  wearer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  not  know  the  benefit  will  go  to  the  jobber  and 
retailer  and  not  to  the  final  consumer? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  manufacturer  will  get  his  profit  anyhow ;  he  will 
sell  an  inferior  shoe  still  at  a  profit  which  ultimately  comes  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  consumer,  and  the  man  who  buys  the  shoe  will  not  get 
as  good  a  shoe  at  a  price  as  if  the  manufacturer  could  sell  him  at  the 
same  price  for  which  he  is  making  a  line  of  shoes  without  the  tariff, 
without,  we  will  sav,  this  specific  10  cents  added  cost  through  the  op- 
eration of  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  I  get  your  answer,  to  proceed  any  further  would  be 
argument.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Calderhead.  I  hope  you  did  not  understand  my  questions  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  St.  Louis.  I  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  pride  in  the  development  of  shoe  factories  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  witnin  the  last  ten  years  under  the  op- 
eration of  this  bill,  with  the  present  tariff  law,  and  a  good  many  other 
manufactories  that  have  been  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  the  place 
where  the  output  is  produced,  and  the  raw  material.  The  whole  issue 
between  us  is  whether  this  tariff  is  a  protection  to  the  farmer  who 
produces  the  cattle  that  furnish  the  hides,  or  not.  Now,  if  it  is  not, 
why  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  never  considered  it  any  protection  to  the 
farmer.  The  average  farmer  does  not  produce  more  than  a  hide  or 
two  in  a  year  that  he  sells  as  a  hide. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment.  I  do  not  know  any  farmer  in 
my  State  who  sells  cattle  one  or  two  in  the  year.  They  sell  their 
cattle  by  the  carload  or  bv  the  hundred  carloads. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  said  who  sells  the  cattle  with  the  hides  on. 

Mr.  CAIi)£RH£AD.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  the  average  farmer,  too,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  have  a  debate,  please 
address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Very  well.  I  say,  then,  if  the  Chair  please,  I  do 
not  know  any  farmer  who  sells  one  or  two  cattle  in  a  year. 

Mr.  SPENctiR.  Then,  evidently,  our  acquaintance  with  the  farmers  is 
in  different  localities. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Come  out  and  get  acquainted. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  rarther  questions?  That  seems  to 
be  all. 

(The  following  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Spencer:) 

St.  Louis,  November  21^  1908, 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C: 

The  restoration  of  cattle  hides  to  the  free  list  is  a  vital  issue  to  all 
leather-consuming  industries,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Cattle  hides  are  strictly  raw  material,  and  the  theory  of  protection 
can  not  logically  be  applied  to  them,  because,  no  matter  what  the 
tariff  is,  the  hopelessly  madeq^uate  domestic  supply,  which  for  this 
reason  is  subject  to  manipulation,  can  not  be  increased  thereby,  be- 
cause cattle  hides  are  simply  a  by-product  and  the  supply  depends 
absolutely  on  the  demand  for  beef. 

The  tariff  on  cattle  hides  of  15  per  cent  imposed  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  of  1897  favors  the  packers  only,  who  need  no  protection, 
while  it  works  great  harm  and  hardship  to  tanners,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, harness  manufacturers,  bag  and  trunk  manufacturers,  glove 
manufacturers,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  leather-using  industry,  by  an 
unwarranted  increase  in  prices,  while  the  farmer,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  benefited,  pays  increased  prices  on  shoes  for  his  entire  family,  as 
well  as  on  harness,  saddles,  horse  collars,  gloves,  and  mittens;  ana  as 
the  farmer  and  laboring  man,  respectively,  are  the  largest  consumers 
of  leather,  thev  bear  the  greater  portion  of  the  burden  of  high  prices. 

Therefore,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  the  undersigned  users 
and  manufacturers  of  leather  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  respectfully  request 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
recommend  to  and  urge  strongly  upon  Congress  that  the  duty  of  16 
per  cent  on  hides  be  abolished. 

E.  Hartmann  Hide  and  Leather  Co.;  Hermann  Oak 
Leather  Co. ;  James  Clark  Leather  Co. ;  Shultz  Belt- 
ing Co.,  J.  R.  J.  Shultz,  president;  California  Tan- 
ning Co.,  oer  E.  C.  Markmann,  president;  Wm.  M. 
Taggart;  Western  Leather  Co.;  Standard  Leather 
Co.;  E.  K.  Leiber  Leather  Co.;  J.  W.  Schloeman 
Leather  Co.,  by  O.  H.  Schloeman,  secretary;  Alfred 
Scannell  Leather  Co. ;  P.  Burns  Saddlery  Co. ;  William 
Homann  Saddlery  Co.;  Meyer,  Bannerman  &  Co.; 
Straus  Saddlery  Co.;  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co.; 
P.  C.  Murphj  Trunk  Co.,  per  W.  S.  Maxwell; 
Herkert  &  Meisel  Trunk  Co.,  per  J.  A.  Meisel ;  Wm. 
Higgins  Leather  Co.,  H.  S.  Higgins,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Standard  Heel  and  Counter  Co.,  S.  Hunt, 
president. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  15,  1908. 
Whereas  it  is  a  recognized  and  indisputable  fact  agreed  upon  by 
tanners,  leather  dealers,  shoe  manufacturers,  harness  manufacturers, 
trunk  and  bag  manufacturers,  glove  manufacturers,  and  by  every 
merchant  or  manufacturer  connected  with  the  leather  industry  in 
allied  trades,  that  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  imposed  upon  cattle  hides 
by  the  Dinrfey  tariff  law  of  1897  is  entirely  unfair  and  works  great 
harm  and  disadvantages  to  the  industries  herein  mentioned  by  an 
miwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  stock,  which  in  this  case  are 
raw  cattle  hides ;  and 

^  Whereas  in  practice  the  duty  on  hides  affords  protection  to  prac- 
tically no  one  but  the  large  packing  interests,  and  permits  them  to 
manipulate  the  hide  market  and  places  the  tanners  and  manufactur- 
ers oi  leather  goods  at  their  mercy;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  said  tariff  on  hides  will  necessarily  result 
beneficially  to  the  great  masses  of  people  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  farmer,  mechanics,  and  laboring  classes,  who  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  leather,  by  lowering  prices  on  manufactured  leather  goods 
generally:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  undersigned  shoe  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  do  hereby  respectfully  request  the  honorable  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Keprasentatives  to  recommend 
to  and  urge  strongly  upon  Congress  that  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
hides  be  abolished. 

Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe  Company,  by  Jno.  C. 
Roberts ;  Wertheimer-Swarts  Shoe  Company,  by  J.  J. 
Wertheimer,  president;  The  Courtney  Shoe  Company, 
Wm.  Sieburgh,  president;  Geo.  F.  Dillmann  Boot 
and  Shoe  (S)mpany,  W.  H.  Dillmann,  president; 
Giesecke-D'Oench-Hays  Shoe  Company,  Wm.  D. 
Buck,  president;  James  Clark  Leather  Company, 
Cyrus  E.  Clark,  president;  Friedman -Shelby  Shoo 
Company,  A.  Frieaman,  president ;  Geo.  F.  Daniels  & 
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Co.,  Stanley  Wass,  resident  manager;  Johansen  Bros. 
Shoe  Company,  Fred  H.  Weber,  vice-president;  The 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  G.  W.  Brown,  president ;  John 
Meier  Shoe  Company,  Edw.  J.  Meier,  secretary ;  Car- 
ruthers-Jones  Shoe  Company,  L.  H.  Doan,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe  Company,  H.  L.  Brady, 
secretary;  Vinsonhaler  Shoe  Company,  per  H.  Vin- 
sonhaler,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Goddard- Bennett 
Shoe  Company,  W:  C.  Bennett,  secretary;  Goodbar 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  B.  Goodbar,  presi- 
dent ;  St.  Louis  Shoe  Company,  by  T.  G.  Morfit,  presi- 
pent ;  Peters  Shoe  Company,  H.  W.  Peters,  president* 


Milwaukee,  November  17^  1908. 
Whereas  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adapted  to  present  conditions  of  the  industries  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  this  country,  now  represent- 
ing an  annual  production  of  about  $400,000,000,  has,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897,  been  suffering  from  an  unjust  and 
unnecessary  tariff  on  hides  of  15  per  cent,  which  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  American  manufacturer  jind  in  favor  of  the  European 
manufacturer ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  tariff  works  also  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer  of  boots  and  shoes,  especially  to  those  that 
use  boots  and  shoes  made  of  the  heavier  leathers,  ana  also  deprives 
labor  in  our  tanning  industries  of  their  legitimate  amount  of  work 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hides,  the  importation  of  which  is  largely 
checked  through  the  present  tariff :  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  undersigned  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  meeting  assembled  this 
17th  day  of  November,  1908,  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  petition 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give  this  matter  due  consideration 
and  recommend  the  removal  of  this  tariff,  which  is  an  injurv  and 
imposition  on  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  country  and  pro- 
tects nobody,  as  hides  in  their  raw  state  are  not  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct and  cattle  are  sold  by  the  farmer  on  hoof  for  beef,  for  which 
he  does  not  receive  any  advance  in  price  no  matter  what  the  market 
price  of  hides  may  be;  be  it  further 

Renolred,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the 
Wisconsin  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  our  United  States 
Senators. 

Harsh,  Smith  &  Edmonds  Shoe  Co.,  per  Geo.  R.  Harsh, 
prest. ;  V.  Schocnecker  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  per  John  J. 
Gasper;  Kalt-Zimmers  Mfg.  Co.,  per  Mien.  Zimmers, 
sec'v  and  treas. ;  F.  Maver  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  A.  J, 
Mayer;  Bradley  &  Met'calf  Co.,  W.  N.  Fitzgerald, 
prek. ;  Beals  &  Torrey  Shoe  Co.,  F.  E.  Beals,  prest,; 
The  Rich  Shoe  Co.,  per  A.  W.  Rich ;  Wevenberg  Shoe 
Mfg.  Co.,  F.  L.  Weyenberg;  A.  H.  Weinbreunner  Co.- 
J.  H.  Gage, 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHABIES  A.  McCABTHT,  OF  ATTBURN,  IT.  T. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  not  to  worry  you  with  argunients, 
but  in  the  main  to  have  Mr.  Jones  present  their  case  and  to  have  you 
fed  that  this  was  not  sectional,  that  it  represented  the  East,  the  West, 
the  North,  and  the  South.  I  do  not  know  why  I  was  drawn  into  this 
at  all,  with  the  possible  exception  that  it  was  for  the  reason  that  I 
live  in  the  same  town  that  Mr.  Pavne  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  an  excellent  reason. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  where  Mr.  Payne  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  need  not  give  a  better  reason. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  A  good  many  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Payne  got  so 
deep  into  politics  and  before  I  got  into  the  shoe  business,  when  we 
were  caUed  pretty  good  people,  we  were  pretty  good  friends,  and  we 
belonged  to  the  same  church.  As  I  say,  on  account  of  my  living  in 
Auburn,  where  Mr.  Payne  does,  all  these  people  represented  here  and 
a  great  many  others  have  made  life  miserable  in  a  sense  for  me  and 
through  me  for  Mr.  Payne,  because  they  have  thought  "All  we  have 
to  do  to  get  the  tariff  off  is  to  employ  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  he  will 
see  Mr.  Payne  and  say  '  scratch  that  off,'  and  that  goes."  At  least 
for  a  number  of  years  they  have  felt  that  if  I  asked  Mr.  Payne  to 
give  a  hearing  on  that  question  he  would  do  it,  and  I  would  say,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Payne,  that  while  we  have  been  on  so  friendly  a 
basis  I  have  felt  that  I  have  become  a  nuisance  to  him  for  years,  and 
that  he  has  not  enjoved  his  vacations  because  I  have  come  and  asked 
him  if  he  can  not  do  this  and  that;  so  that  I  have  felt  during  the 
last  few  years  that  he  had  a  sort  of  a  dread  of  seeing  me  come  any- 
where near  him. 

There  are  only  two  points,  on  which  I  will  be  very  brief.  One  is 
this :  There  is  one  thing  that  is  not  understood  about  the  rebates  that 
we  get  when  goods  are  exported.  To  you  gentlemen  that  would  ap- 
pear a  very  simple  matter,  that  we  can  get  15  per  cent,  or  a  certain 
per  cent,  off  of  the  amount  of  sole  leather  that  we  put  into  a  pair  of 
shoes.  That  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Now,  as  far  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  ladies'  fine  shoes,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  that  telegraln 
that  was  sent  here  to-day,  is  concerned,  the  same  shoes  that  we  make 
and  very  many  other  manufacturers  make,  it  is  something  like  this: 
We  all  remember  years  ago,  when  we  were  boys,  that  the  man  who 
made  a  wagon  made  the  hub,  and  he  made  the  felly,  and  he  made  the 
spokes  for  the  wheel,  and  perhaps  he  made  the  tire.  That  is  not  the 
case  to-day.  He  buys  his  fellies  from  one  man  and  his  hub  of 
another  and  his  tire  of  another.  It  has  got  so  to  quite  an  extent 
with  shoes.  With  the  manufacturers  of  ladies'  fine  shoes  it  has  got 
to  be  generally  the  case,  although  not  entirely,  that  they  buy  their  cut 
soles  in  New  York.  And  it  is  for  this  reason :  John  McCarthy  makes 
the  b^  shoe  in  the  country.  The  Sorosis  people  make  a  shoe  about 
as  good.  They  want  the  best  sole  that  comes  out  of  the  hide.  Some 
manufacturer  m  some  other  town  wants  a  cheap  sole,  and  a  man  that 
makes  a  middle-priced  shoe  wants  a  medium  sole.  The  price  is  gov- 
erned by  the  thickness  and  the  fineness  and  the  quality.  Another 
thing:  tVe  buy  a  counter.    The  counter  is  the  part  that  is  thickened 
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on  the  shoe  back  of  the  heel.  We  buy  the.inside  of  one  and  the  out- 
side of  another.  How  can  I,  if  I  care  anything  about  my  oath,  make 
a  claim  on  the  Government  for  the  shoes  I  export?  That  man  buys 
that  cut  sole.  Part  of  the  leather  perhaps  comes  from  an  imported 
hide  and  part  from  a  domestic  hide.  Those  goods  are  sortea,  and 
they  are  of  different  qualities;  they  are  mixed  up.  I  think  he  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  telling,  on  some  goods  he  shipped  and  used, 
as  to  whether  that  was  a  quarter,  a  tenth,  or  two-thirds  made  from 
an  iniported  hide.    Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Walter? 

A  Bystander.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Just  a  moment  on  another  matter  and  I  am 
through ;  that  is,  about  the  poor  farmer.  Mr.  Payne  and  myself  are 
both  poor  farmers;  that  I  Know. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Poor  in  which  sense — financially  or  agriculturally? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Both.  [Laughter.]  While  we  were  at  lunch,  I 
took  a  pencil  and  figured  this  out.  It  has  been  stated  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  so,  although  I  would  not  be  positive  myself,  that  the  aver- 
age hide  weighs  about  30  pounds.  Thirty  pounds  at  13  cents  a  pound 
would  be  $3.90.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  that  would  be  58 J  cents.  Now, 
according  to  what  my  neighbor  has  said,  he  is  from  out  West,  and 
they  are  large  cattle  breeders  there,  but  in  the  East  and  through  some 
of  the  Middle  States  they  are  not  to  that  extent.  I  worked  on  a  farm 
in  Michigan,  and  I  worked  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State.  There  are 
some  large  families  which  are  small  raisers  of  cattle  and  some  small 
families  that  are  large  raisers  of  cattle.  I  have  been  in  a  family  of 
ten  children,  and  I  never  knew  we  had  a  hide  to  sell  when  I  was  on  a 
farm;  but  I  should  say  from  piy  knowledge — and  I  travel  over 
twelve  or  fifteen  different  States,  and  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in 
the  last  twenty  years — that  the  average  farmer  throughout  this  coun- 
try does  not  kill  and  take  to  the  market  more  than  two  cattle  hides  in 
a  year.  If  that  is  so,  that  would  benefit  him  68^  cents,  or  on  the  two 
hides  $1.17.  Let  us  see  what  he  gets  for  that.  If  he  has  an  average 
family  of  five — as  I  say,  ours  was  ten — they  wear  two  pairs  of  shoes 
a  year.  That  would  be  ten  pairs  of  shoes  for  his  family.  Mr.  Jones 
has  shown  you  what  all  the  shoe  people  here  know,  that  shoes  do  not 
go  up  in  the  retail  store  6  or  10  cents  a  pair.  A  shoe  that  is  sold 
when  shoes  are  low  to  the  workingman  at  a  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  when  that  costs  the  retailer  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  or  a  aoUar 
and  fifteen  cents,  that  immediately  goes  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  So 
that  the  raise  in  shoes  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  25  cents  a 
pair.  If  this  raise  is  made  to  the  farmer  who  got  10  cents  on  his 
hide,  each  one  of  his  family  wears  two  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  and  he 
pays  25  cents  more  for  the  shoes.  That  is  $2.50  he  has  lost  in  one 
case  and  a  dollar  and  17  cents  he  has  made,  which  makes  a  balance  of 
a  dollar  and  33  cents  he  has  lost.  N(^v,  I  have  been  in  the  farming 
business,  and  I  have  been  in  the  retail  stores  and  tried  these  shoes  on 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  I  have  been  selling  shoes  on  the  road,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  jobbing  business,  and  I  have  been  in  the  manufac- 
turing business,  and  I  think  I  understand  this  pretty  well,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anybody  here  that  is  connected  with  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  and  the  manufacturing  companies  that  is  intending  in 
any  way  to  deceive  you  people.  I  think  they  want  you  to  understand 
the  facts  just  as  they  are.    This  is  rather  an  embarrassing  place  for 
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US,  to  be  set  before  you  eminent  gentlemen  here,  and  some  of  you 
great  lawyers,  for  you  to  ask  us  questions. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  treasurer  of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company. 
He  is  not  the  man  who  figures  up  the  cost  of  their  shoes.  They  have 
a  partner  who  does  that  part  of  the  business.  So  you  see  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  get  a  direct  and  intelligent  answer  from  the  man  who 
Jiappens  to  be  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  do  not  think  you  need  apologize  to  the  committee 
for  Mr.  Spencer. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  Mr.  Spencer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Any  whatever? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  can  take  care  of  himself  all  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  To  go  back  to  the  farmer  with  the  family  of 
five  who  sells  two  hides  on  an  average  each  year,  he  loses  a  dollar  and 
thirty-three  cents  instead  of  making  anythmg.  He  loses  any  benefit 
that  he  might  get  from  that. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  are  only  assuming  two  pairs  of  shoes  to  each 
member  of  the  family  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.   les,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  best  lot  of  witnesses  we  have  had  here; 
the  best  lot  of  folks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  agree  to  all  that  Mr.  Jones  said  as  to  the 
changes  he  desired  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do,  sir. 

IVIr.  Calderhead.  You  spoke  about  a  hide  that  was  30  pounds 
weight.    What  do  you  mean,  a  dry  hide  or  a  green  hide? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  understand  these  are  dry  nides,  and  weigh  about 
30  pounds,  the  heavv  ones.  Of  course  a  green  hide  wei^s  more 
than  a  hide  that  has  been  dried  out. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  A  green  hide  weighs  from  90  to  110  pounds? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  A  green  one  does. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  l^s. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Of  course  a  dry  hide  does  not  weigh  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  considered  in  the  price  of  the  steer.  As 
to  what  I  was  saying  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  sale  of  the  hides, 
any  thrifty  farmer  could  sell  a  hide  of  a  cow  or  steer  that  was  killed 
by  accident,  but  the  sale  of  cattle  is  by  the  train  load  or  the  car  load, 
and  nobody  is  bothering  about  selling  a  steer ;  so  that  the  question  oi 
whether  this  tariff  is  a  protection  to  the  producers  of  cattle  or  not 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Caldehead.  The  question  of  whether  this  tariff  upon  im- 
ported heavy  hides  is  a  protection  to  the  farmer  or  not  is  the  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  to  the  farmers  numerically  it  certainly,  as 
I  figure  it  out  here,  is  against  them.  I  say  if  you  picked  out  a  few 
large  farmers,  the  percentage  would  be  largely  to  their  benefit  to  have 
the  duty  on  hides. 

Mr.  Cau)erhead.  But  I  do  not  pick  out  a  few.  I  pick  out  the 
farmers  west  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  all 
of  them  out  there ;  they  are  all  in  one  class. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  you  may  understand  that  better  than  I  do. 
I  mean  the  average  farmers,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  and  so  far  as  the 
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western  jobbers  and  people  that  talk  to  me  about  it  are  concerned. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  With  the  men  that  have  these  large 
ranches  and  have  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  that  would  be  a  different 
case. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  have  not  been  referring  to  those  people.  I  have 
been  referring  to  the  farmers  who  own  a  quarter  section  or  a  half  a 
section  or  a  section  of  land.  There  are  30,000,000  of  the  people  who 
live  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  raise  cattle  in  that  way  and  sell 
them  by  the  carload. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  30,000,000  people  that  sell  cattle  by  the 
train  load? 

Mr.  Calderhbad.  Thirty  millions  of  the  people  live  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  cattle  there  are  raised  and  sold  by  the  carload 
and  not  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  Your  position  is  that  if  we  take  this  tariff  off  it  will 
reduce  shoes  25  cents  a  pair? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  It  will  reduce  the  price  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Needham.  Yes.  That  is  a  different  position  from  what  any 
of  the  others  have  taken. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  gave  an  illustration  of  a  family  using  ten 
pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  and  you  said  that  they  would  get  their  shoes 
for  25  cents  a  pair  cheaper. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  said  when  the  price  went  up.  If  the  price  was 
changed  and  went  down  it  would  go  in  the  same  ratio,  I  should  say, 
if  they  changed  the  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  there  was  any  change  it  would  be  a  change  not 
of  5  or  10  cents,  but  it  would  be  25  cents. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  think  they  would  reduce  the  price  of  shoes 
any  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  would  either  do  that  or  give  them  a  better 
shoe. 

Mr.  Needham.  If  it  took  two  pairs  of  shoes  to  each  member  of  the 
family  a  year,  what  benefit  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  benefit  would  accrue  to  them  in  either  case, 
whether  they  paid  less  for  the  shoes  or  got  shoes  worth  25  cents  a  pair 
more. 

Mr.  Needham.  There  would  not  be  any  benefit,  would  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  want  to  give  people  good  shoes  for  the  money. 
We  want  the  workmen  to  have  them  and  the  farmers  to  have  them. 
Before  this  question  came  up  of  a  tariff  on  hides  and  these  prices 
began  to  rise  there  were  fixed  prices,  shoes  for  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
shoes  for  $2,  shoes  for  $2.50,  and  shoes  for  $3,  and  they  were  getting 
exceptional  values  for  their  money,  and  the  manufacturers  dreaded 
to  see  the  thing  disturbed.  The  manufacturers  had  gotten  the  manu- 
facture down  to  the  finest  point,  and  the  people  were  getting  excep- 
tional values  for  their  money,  better  than  they  are  getting  to-day, 
because,  as  I  say,  if  you  sell  to  the  jobber  he  perhaps  sells  for  a  little 
more ;  and  right  there,  if  he  raises  his  price  at  all,  tnat  is  25  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Needham,  to  say  if  a  man's 
family  had  to  have  only  two  pairs  of  shoes  apiece  a  year,  that  it  did 
not  help  him  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Needham.  Two  pairs  a  year,  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
to  him. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  They  would  not  have  to  go  barefooted  quite  so  long 
every  year,  would  they,  Mr.  Witness? 

Mr.CocKRAN.  You  assume  that  it  is  better  for  people  to  have  good 
shoes  than  bad  ? 

Mr.  McCahthy.  That  they  have  good  values  for  the  money? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  W.  CEADDOCE. 

Mr.  Craddok.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  the  tax  which  you  have  been  subjected  to  to-day,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  my  remarks,  which  I  believe  are  the  concluding 
ones  for  the  shoe  trade,  as  brief  as  possible,  and  focus  what  little 
light  I  have  got  on  this  question  witnin  a  very  few  minutes.  The 
main  point  of  the  questions  put  by  your  committee  appeared  to  be, 
first,  whether  or  not  the  consumer  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
reduction  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off;  second,  whether  the  farmer  or 
cattle  raiser  does  now  get  a  benefit,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  he  will 
suffer  if  it  is  taken  off,  and,  thirdly,  the*  general  effect  that  a  con- 
tracted market  for  raw  material  has  upon  business.  On  the  first 
proposition  I  want  to  say  that  if  I  did  not  feel  that  a  reduction  in 
this  duty  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  ^  I  would  not 
be  here  advocating  it,  and  the  combined  shoe  distributing  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  South  that  I  am  speaking  for  would  not 
uphold  it.  I  am  going  to  take  just  a  moment  right  on  that  topic  to 
supplement  the  point  Mr.  Jones  made  and  to  amplify  it  very  briefly. 
It  seems  a  very  small  matter,  and  it  is  a  small  matter,  if  the  consumer 
only  saves  3  to  5  or  8  cents  a  pair  on  shoes;  but  the  shoe  business  is 
a  big  industry  by  reason  of  the  fact,  as  these  gentlemen  have  explained 
to  you,  that  it  is  largely  a  fixed-price  proposition.  Take  the  wage 
earner  at  $10,  $12,  or  $15  a  week.  When  Saturday  night  comes,  a 
portion  of  his  wage  goes  for  rent  and  a  portion  to  the  grocers  bill, 
and  he  walks  into  the  store  with  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  $2  in  his 
pocket,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  buy  a  jpair  of  shoes,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  consider  any  other  price.  That  is  what  he  has  put  aside  for  that 
pair  of  shoes. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  our  raw  material  for  less  money,  we  do  not 
propose  giving  that  man  that  $2  shoe  for  a  dollar  and  90  cents ;  we  are 
going  to  give  him  a  $2  shoe,  but  the  competition  in  the  shoe  business  is 
such  as  to  absolutely  guarantee  the  consumer  that  he  is  going  to  get, 
not  10  cents  increased  value  in  that  shoe,  but,  as  explained  to  you  by 
Mr.  Jones,  he  will  more  likely  get  50  per  cent  more  value.  First  take 
the  $2  shoe  we  are  putting  out  at  $1.60  a  pair.  If  we  had  to  take  3 
cents  pjer  pair  out  or  the  outer  soles  of  that  shoe  to-day,  we  would  de- 
crease its  value  in  wear  to  the  consumer  50  per  cent,  in  other  words, 
in  order  to  produce  that  shoe  at  that  popular  price  wJiich  fits  the 
laboring  man's  idea  and  his  pocketbook,  we  get  ]ust  about  as  low  in 
the  quaaty  of  our  outer  sole  as  we  can  get  to  give  him  a  good,  honest 
value,  and  the  difference  between  a  second-grade  sole,  we  will  say,  to 
illustrate,  which  we  use  now,  and  a  fourth  grade,  which  we  would  be 
forced  to  use  if  we  had  to  pay  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  that  leather, 
would  mean  a  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  wear  of  that 
shoe.  Therefore,  when  you  say  that  if  the  consumer  is  to  get  3,  5,  8, 
or  10  cents  it  is  not  material,  I  say  it  is  an  absolutely  vital  matter. 
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As  Mr.  Jones  has  told  you,  the  man  that  wore  the  $3.50  shoe,  which 
represented  the  maximum  of  value  ten  years  ago,  readily  goes  in  and 
pays  $4  for  those  shoes,  and  all  of  these  gentlemen  who  made  famous 
the  $3  shoe  are  selling  more  $4  shoes  to-day  than  they  are  $3.50  shoes. 
That  man  can  afford  it,  and  he  is  not  hurt  by  it;  but  the  wage-earner, 
the  farm  laborer — ^my  business  is  done  largely  in  agricultural  sec- 
tions— can  not  afford  to  go  up.  I  am  making  a  line  of  shoes  at  $1.60 
that  retails  at  $2.  If  leather  goes  up  so  that  those  shoes  only  cost  nae 
8  cents  a  pair  more,  I  have  got  to  advance  that  shoe.  I  will  do  as  is 
indicated;  I  will  put  a  little  more  in  it,  not  so  much  in  the  actual 
value  of  the  shoe  as  in  the  outward  appearances  of  it,  in  the  way  of 
trimming,  put  it  up  to  $1.70  or  $1.75,  and  make  a  $2.50  retail  value 
of  it.  The  man  who  buys  it  will  not  be  getting  any  more  value  than 
he  got  at  $2 ;  he  will  simply  have  had  a  few  trimmings  added,  so  that 
the  retail  clerk  can  have  something  on  which  to  explain  to  him  that  he 
is  getting  more  than  he  did  in  the  $2  shoe. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your  time.  I  have  been  here 
all  day,  and  I  know  what  ;v^ou  have  been  through.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  as  to  this  benefit  reaching  out  to  the  consumer. 
There  are  1,600  independent  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  competition  is  just  as  free  between  them  as  the  air 
from  heaven.  There  is  no  line  of  business  in  these  United  States 
that  is  figured  down  on  so  close  a  margin  to-day,  considering  its 
magnitude,  as  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes.  From  3  to  5 
per  cent  is  a  fair  net  profit  on  the  business,  3  to  5  per  cent  on  the 
volume  of  business  done.  So  that  with  that  amount  of  comi>etition, 
with  no  artificial  barriers  to  protect  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  he  is 
forced  to  strip  to  the  waist  and  ^et  right  in  the  fight,  ^nd  any  economy 
in  the  production  of  his  article  is  bound  to  go  to  the  consumer ;  that 
is  unquestionable.  Within  the  last  year  hides  have  declined  so  that 
we  made  only  a  5-cent  reduction  in  the  popular  shoe  we  put  out  at 
$1.75.  The  minute  we  brought  it  down  to  $1.20  the  retail  dealer  was 
willing  to  take  that  shoe  and  put  it  down  to  $1.25,  because  that  is 
the  minimum  profit  on  which  the  retailer  works — 25  per  cent.  That 
was  a  condition  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  our  recent 
monetary  panic  the  situation  of  our  packers  was  very  critical,  and 
the  hide  was  the  one  thing  they  could  force  on  the  market  and  get 
money  for.  It  may  not  be  known  that  the  packers  are  large  borrow- 
ers of  money  in  the  open  market. 

I  think  I  have  made  myself  clear,  and  I  will  get  along  to  the  other 
question,  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  farmer,  whether  or  not  he  gets  really 
this  tariff  tax.  The  gentleman  from  the  West,  where  they  have  great 
ranches  and  where  they  do  sell  cattle  by  the  carload,  spoke  of  this. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  grant  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  that  man  getting  some  benefit.  As  Mr.  Jones  has  pointed  out^ 
there  has  been  no  proof  to  establish  that  fact,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  actual  data  as  to  the  prices  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  and 
the  price  of  hides,  go  to  show  that  the  two  have  no  relation  to  each 
other  at  all ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  when  we  all  know 
that  the  packer  or  butcher  goes  into  the  market  and  buys  cattle  on 
the  hoof  m  revsponse  to  the  demand  for  beef,  and  not  with  reference 
to  the  hide  prices,  that  appears  to  be  borne  out.  Hides  are  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  products  that  I  imagine  your  committee  has  to  deal 
with.    No   amount  of  protection   stimulates  the  production.     The 
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hide  is  an  item  of  commerce  that  is  in  a  class  entirely  to  itself  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  Wool  is  one  of  the  principal 
products  of  sheep  raising.  It  is  a  by-product  in  a  sense,  but  it  con- 
stitutes the  profit  of  sheep  raising,  largely.  With  the  hide  it  is  dif- 
ferent. As  far  as  we  can  figure  out,  even  in  the  case  of  the  ranch 
man,  the  big  cattleman — and  he  is  in  a  very  small  minority;  he  is 
less,  I  dare  say,  in  number  than  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
try— it  is  not  shown  that  he  gets  any  benefit. 

Now,  take  the  fellow  from  the  25  older  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  conditions 
know  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not  stated  it  far  wrong  when  he  says 
that  the  average  number  of  cattle  sold  by  a  farmer  would  be  two  or 
three,  and  maybe  two  more  likely  than  three.  That  man  butchers 
the  cattle  for  his  own  use  or  sells  them  to  the  local  butcher.  T\Tien 
the  local  butcher  buys  an  animal  he  does  not  know  when  the  collector 
of  hides  is  coming  around;  he  has  no  idea  what  that  hide  is  going 
to  be  worth  when  ne  sells  it.  When  the  farmer  butchers  a  steer  him- 
self, probably  the  hide  goes  up  in  the  loft  of  his  barn  and  is  not  sold 
for  SIX  months.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  sale  of  that  steer 
or  that  cow  and  what  that  hide  is  going  to  bring. 

The  system  of  collecting  these  hi4es  is  for  some  dealer  in  a  central 
point,  say  Cincinnati,  which  is  the  center  for  quite  a  section  there, 
to  go  out  once  a  month  or  once  in  sixty  days  ana  make  a  trip  around 
to  the  local  butchers  for  these  hides  that  they  have  collected  in  the 
meanwhile.  It  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  cost  the  farmer  gets 
for  the  animal.  Now,  the  farmer  not  only  buys  shoes,  but  the  farmer 
is  also  the  biggest  user  of  leather  in  the  country.  We  all  wear  shoes. 
He  buys  harness  and  be  buys  buggies  and  he  buys  saddles,  and  those 
things  are  made  largely  out  of  heavy  hides.  The  cattle  that  the 
farmer  kills  are  not  protected.  I  venture  to  say  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  slaughtering  done  by  the  farmer  is  of  the  younger  cattle,  the 
calves  and  yearhngs,  and  so  on,  that  do  not  come  under  this  protec- 
tion at  all. 

I  will  try  to  make  good  and  not  keep  you  but  a  little  while  longer. 
A  peculiar  condition  nas  grown  up  in  the  shoe  and  leather  and  hide 
busings.  It  has  been  referred  to  here  frequently  and  elaborated 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I  just  want  to  refer  briefly  to  it.  I 
speak  of  the  change  in  conditions  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
ten  years  since  this  tariff  has  been  on  toward  monopolizing,  first,  the 
collection  and  the  selling  of  hides,  and  secondly,  leather.  We  do  not 
want  to  say  anything  harsh  about  the  packing  interests,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  those  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  take  off  50  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  hide  production.  They  are  known,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
have  their  agents  abroad  in  all  the  districts  collecting  hides.  They 
are  absolute  masters  of  the  situation  in  the  hide  business.  When 
you  own  50  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  which  100  per  cent  is  in 
demand  all  the  time,  you  are  just  as  much  master  of  the  industry  as 
if  you  owned  it  all,  and  they  are  absolutely  masters  in  the  hide  busi- 
ness. They  are  going  largely  into  the  leather  business.  They  know 
if  the  time  comes  when  there  is  no  accumulation  of  leather  in  this 
country  it  is  easy  to  say  that  with  your  rebate  of  50  per  cent  on  your 
leather  made  from  foreign  hides  they  can  reduce  this  10  pjer  cent  on 
export  leather,  not  only  to  a  point  egual  to  the  drop,  which  is  5  to 
10  cents  a  pound,  but  they  can  carry  it  further  than  that  and  reduce 
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it  5  cents  a  pound  in  order  to  maintain  a  higher  level  at  home.  So 
that  when  you  figure  out  you  are  saving  the  consumer  by  this  5  cents 
a  pound  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saving  him. 

Just  one  word  on  that  point :  Twenty  years  ago,  and  in  fact  up  to 
twelve  years  ago,  the  shoe  and  leather  business  -were  among  the  most 
stable  and  conservative  lines  of  trade  you  could  mention.  Now,  I 
tell  you,  it  is  just  as  gamy  and  sporty  as  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  ifew  York.  [Laughter,]  We  have  seen  hides  go  up  in  the  last 
nine  months  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  There  is  no  other  commodity 
that  can  be  mentioned  that  has  shown  the  fluctuation  in  the  last 
twelve  months  that  hides  have.  No  thoughtful  man  can  say,  with  the 
supply  remaining  about  a  fixed  quantity  and  the  demand  dull  (be- 
cause it  has  been  dull)  in  shoes  and  leather  for  the  last  nine  months, 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  an  advance  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent  in 
the  primary  market,  other  than  manipulation. 

Those  are  facts,  gentlemen,  and  all  we  are  pleading  for  here  is  this : 
It  impressed  me  that  the  tanners  were  a  little  timid  and  modest  in 
their  requests,  but  all  we  are  pleading  for  here  is  a  free  market  in 
which  to  do  our  business.  We  are  in  straits.  The  shoe  business  is  one 
that  America  ought  to  be  proud  of.  The  rest  of  the  world  take  oflf 
their  hats  to  us.  They  have  coiyie  over  here  and  adopted  our  ma- 
chinery. There  is  hardly  a  day  or  a  week  that  some  European  or 
English  manufacturer  is  not  over  here  studying  our  methods;  and 
they  are  making  headway.  And  why  should  they  not  make  head- 
way when  we  are  holding  an  umbrella  of  16  per  cent  over  them? 
Their  buyers  come  right  into  New  York  and  Boston  and  buy  their 
sole  leather  at  15  per  cent  hide  value  less  than  our  home  manufac- 
turers buy  it.  In  tne  face  of  that,  these  gentlemen  have  gone  abroad 
and  built  up  an  export  trade  in  finished  shoes  of  $11,000,000.  They 
have  done  that  in  spite  of  this  tariff.  What  will  they  do  if  you  give 
them  a  free  hand? 

We  exported  $22,000,000  worth  of  upper  leather  last  year.  Every 
foot  of  it  ought  to  have  been  manufactured  into  American  shoes ;  and 
instead  of  $22,000,000,  it  ought  to  be  exported  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  million  dollars  of  finished  goods,  which  it  would  amount  to, 
adding  the  sole  leather  and  the  labor  to  it.  It  is  a  proposition  that 
seems  to  us  to  have  but  one  side  to  it. 

I  am  going  to  "  make  ffood  "  by  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close 
right  there,  except  with  this  statement  [laughter] — I  am  not  play- 
ing for  time.    This  is  simply  a  question  of 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Craddock.  This  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  hide  duty,  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  past  years,  has  met  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment, by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  a  general  impression  that  New 
England  wanted  all  free  raw  materials  and  great  protection  on  her 
manufactured  articles,  and  that  this  was  primarily  a  New  England 
proposition.  I  want  to  say  something  that  I  do  not  believe  has  been 
stated  in  these  exact  terms  here  to-day :  That  New  England  represents 
a  minority  in  the  shoe-leather  business  to-day — a  minority  interest 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  growth  of  this  busine^  in  such 
cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee — and 
it  has  extended  throughout  the  South — is  remarkable.  We  are  not 
here  asking  for  favors.  Understand  me.  We  are  sim 
be  relieved  of  a  handicap,  and  one  that  is  not  soun 
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from  any  standpoint.  It  does  not  stimulate  the  industry  of  raising 
cattle,  because  tiiev  are  raised  for  beef.  It  does  not  put  revenue  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  any  extent.  It  does  not  help 
the  farmer.  It  is  a  handicap  that  we  have  to  pay  on  the  whole 
$150,000,000  or  $160,000,000  worth  of  hides  we  buy.  The  level  of 
values  of  the  whole  domestic  proposition  is  in  some  measure  fixed 
by  this  15  per  cent. 

We  are  appealing  to  you  as  the  whole  interest  of  the  United 
States — not  as  New  England,  not  as  the  Northwest,  not  as  the  South- 
west^ not  as  the  South,  but  as  all  combined — to  help  a  truly  Ameri- 
can mdustry  that  never  has  sought  any  protection.  This  25  per  cent, 
and  the  present  duties  on  hides  and  leather,  were  really  put  there 
voluntarily  when  this  duty  was  put  on  hides,  in  a  measure.  The 
trade  has  never  sought  it  to  any  extent.  I  stand  subject  to  correc- 
tion on  that  matter  to  a  certain  extent;  but  as  long  as  I  have  been 
identified  with  the  business  I  have  never  known  the  shoe  manufactur- 
ers of  this  country  to  be  clamoring  for  any  protection. 

But  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  just  a  word  there,  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me — 
that  in  my  individual  opinion  the  shoe  business  has  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  can  stand  alone  without  protection.  But  I 
want  to  qualify  that  by  this  statement:  Protection  is  the  policy  of 
this  country.  That  being  the  case,  and  the  fact  being  known  that  we 
are  handicapped  in  the  sale  of  our  goods  by  a  tariff  in  France,  one 
in  Germany,  one  in  Australia,  one  m  Cuba,  and  England  as  far  as 
I  know  being  the  only  free  country,  there  is  not  a  necessity  for  taking 
the  tariff  entirely  off'^of  shoes.  That  is  largely  because  or  the  results 
that  have  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  American  ma- 
chinery— and  that  means  more  than  the  mere  statement  signifies. 
What  has  revolutionized  the  shoe  business  of  the  world  has  been  the 
machinery  controlled  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of 
this  country,  which  is  a  "  machinery  trust,"  as  you  might  call  it,  but 
it  is  protected  by  patent  rights.  It  is  what  is  regarded  as  a  legal 
trust  Those  people  not  only  go  to  England  and  sell  their  machinery, 
but  they  send  American  experts  there  to  stay  right  with  it — not  for 
sixty  days,  but  for  all  the  time.  They  are  there  permanently  im- 
proving the  European  facilities  for  making  shoes.  The  labor  price 
per  man  in  this  country  in  the  shoe-making  industry  is,  of  course, 
very  much  in  excess  of  what  it  is  abroad.  All  of  you  gentlemen 
caught  that  proposition,  I  hope — that  the  net  labor  cost  of  our  shoes 
up  to  this  time  has  not  exceeded  the  labor  cost  of  the  European  shoe ; 
but  with  these  added  facilities,  with  these  borrowed  American  ideas 
and  methods  and  machines,  it  is  questionable  in  mv  judgment  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  take  all  the  duty  off.  I  stand,  though,  as  far  as  my 
personal  position  in  the  matter  is  concerned,  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  You  would  prefer  to 
have  the  leather  trade  absolutely  free  if  you  could  get  free  hides, 
rather  than  stand  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  improve  your  trade  conditions  for  us  to 
give  you  free  hides  and  give  free  competition  with  the  world? 

Mr.  Craddock.  That  is  absolutely  apparent;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  as  to  the  trade  conditions.     Suppose  this  committee  should  deter- 
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mine  to  write  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  foreign  trade,  and  should  put  the  minimum  rate  abso- 
lutely at  free  trade  and  the  maximum  rate  a  degree  above  that,  so 
that  we  could  say  to  foreign  countries  that  gave  you  free  admission 
of  shoes  that  we  would  give  them  free  admission  of  shoes  or  some- 
thing else,  and  if  they  put  their  tariff  against  your  shoes  we  would 
put  our  tariff  against  their  shoes — ^would  not  that  be  the  ideal  condi- 
tion for  you  to  establish  your  business? 

Mr.  Craddock.  In  my  judgment,  yes. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  One  or  two  questions :  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Craddock, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  leather  trust? 

Mr.  Craddock.  As  to  sole-leather  tanners,  there  is  the  United 
States  Leather  Company,  commonly  spoken  oi  as  "  the  trust."  As  I 
understand  it,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  they  OToduce  about  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  hemlock-tanned  sole  leather.  That  is  largely  sole 
leather  from  imported  hides — dry  imported  hides — and  they  pos- 
sibly control  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  that  product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  of  the  native  product 
they  control? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  was  speaking  of  their  leather  product,  which, 
when  it  is  made,  is  all  leather,  you  know,  and  is  all  domestic  product ; 
but  I  say  that  the  hemlock  leather  is  largely  made  from  dry  hides. 
I  should  say  that  out  of  the  packers'  hides,  the  domestic  hides,  the 
green  hides,  they  probably  made  40  per  cent.  I  shall  have  to  shield 
myself  behind  the  qualification  that  I  am  not  directly  connected  with 
the  taiming  business. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question,  Mr.  Craddock, 
was  this:  In  speaking  of  the  price  of  leather  to  the  manufacturer 
you  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  "  meat  trust." 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  I  noticed  that  you  refrained  from  saying  any- 
thing about  the  leather  trust. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  remember  seeing, 
in  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  trusts  in  the  country,  covering  several 
pages,  and  issued  under  quite  distinguished,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
trustworthy,  authority,  two  trusts — the  meat  trust  and  the  leather 
trust.  So  I  took  it  that  there  was  one  trust  that  handled  the  original 
raw  hides,  in  the  estimation  of  these  compilers,  and  then  another 
trust  that  handled  the  tanned  leather.  And  I  wanted  to  know  from 
a  manufacturer,  if  possible,  what  the  truth  was  about  the  leather 
trust,  which  would  be  the  trust  that  would  dictate  the  price  that  you 
paid  for  leather. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes.  Very  probably  I  can  answer  that  <]uestion 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  your  requirements  without  being  positive.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  definitely  known  to  what  extent  the  Armour  inter- 
ests are  controlling  factors  in  the  United  States  Leather  Company. 
It  is  known  that  they  are  a  very  large  factor  in  it.  The  United  States 
Leather  Company,  while  making,  say,  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  one 
class  of  sole  leather  and  40  to  50  per  cent  of  another,  might  not  be 
termed  a  trust  in  reality,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  practically 
set  the  price  for  sole  leather  in  the  United  States.  I jf  trade  is  a  littfe 
dull,  the  independent  man  comes  just  a  fraction  under  their  umbrella. 
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He  just  bends  his  head  enough  to  fi^t  under  it    But  with  active  trade, 
such  as  we  have  had  in  leather,  tor  the  most  part,  for  the  last  five* 
vears  or  more,  I  think  the  larger  manufacturers  here,  some  of  whom 
have  had  more  experience  than  myself,  will  agree  that  the  United 
States  Leather  Company  practically  fixes  the  price  of  sole  leather. 

Mr.  B0UTEI4L.  This  is  quite  a  new  truth  in  this  investigation.  So 
that  the  price  of  manufacture  of  leather  is  fixed  by  this  so-called 
"  leather  trust "  and  not  by  the  meat  trust? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  all  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer 
that  question,  Mr.  Boutell,  further  than  to  say  that  in  a  commodity 
that  has  been  in  very  active  demand,  protected  by  a  25  per  cent 
tariff,  the  home  consumption  being  right  up  to  the  supply  and  the 
foreigners  relying  upon  this  market  for  a  part  of  their  supply,  the 
United  States  Leather  Company  have  certainly  been  in  a  position  to 
practically — ^not  absolutely,  but  practically — fix  the  price  of  their 
grades  of  sole  leather.  They  do  not  go  into  the  oak  and  belting  butts 
to  any  great  extent,  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  of  here, 
such  as  Mr.  Lees,  from  Philadelphia,  but  as  to  hemlock  sole  leather, 
which  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  foreign  leathers,  large  lines  of  union 
or  slaughtered  leather  made  from  domestic  hides,  packers'  hides,  I 
should  say  that  they  really  made  the  market. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  your  means  of  information  about  these  two 
organizations  to  which  you  refer — the  leather  trust  and  the  meat 
trust — are  as  accurate  in  one  as  in  another — that  is,  you  have  no 
fuller  information  about  one  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Crajddock.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  say  that  I  had.  I  know  the 
facts  to  exist.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  Armours  are 
stockholders  and  directors  in  this  company,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
current  belief  that  they  in  a  large  measure  control  or  indicate  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  I  am  just  stating 
what"  is  commonly  understood. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  stated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  are  calves  and  young  cattle,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ckai>dock.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  beg  your  pardon.  My  state- 
ment was  this:  That,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  general  run  ot  farm- 
ers east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  who  were  not  primarily  cattle  grow- 
ers, but  were  agriculturalists  or  farmers,  the  majority,  probably  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  that  they  killed  on  the  farm  for  home  consump- 
tion were  the  small  animals,  on  which  this  duty  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  no  duty  on  their  nides? 

Mr.  Craddock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha? 

Mr.  Craddock.  The  four  or  five  principal  markets,  I  think,  slaught- 
ered 6,400,000  head,  or  about  that,  last  year.  I  should  say  that  about 
8,000,000  cattle  are  slaughtered  by  the  packers. 

]!^.  Calderhead.  Those  are  all  heavy  cattle,  for  meat-packing  pur- 


Mr.  Craddock.  As  a  rule,  yes;  although  they  slaughter  a  great 
many  calves;  but  in  these  figures  I  gave  you  the  calves  are  not  in- 
cluded. They  do  slaughter  a  great  many  calves  a  year — ^several  hun- 
dred thousand. 
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Mr.  Caldebhead.  These  are  3  and  4  year  old  steers  with  heavy 
hides? 

Mr.  Craddock.  The  majority  of  them,  I  take  it,  are  these  natiTe 
steers.    There  are  half  a  dozen  classifications  of  steers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand. 
'  Mr.  Craddock.  There  are  Texas,  Colorado,  butt  brands,  and  so 
forth,  so  far  as  the  hide  classifications  are  concerned.  Of  course, 
there  are  something  like  half  a  dozen  classifications  of  steers.  They 
count  the  calves  separately.  The  packers  kill  a  great  many  calves. 
They  batcher  a  great  many  calves.  Their  numbers  run  into  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  they  not  run  into  millions? 

Mr.  Craddock,  I  think  it  approximates  a  million.  Could  Mr. 
Vogel  say  what  the  slaughter  kill  of  calves  was? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Craddock.  My  recollection  is  that  for  a  year  or  two  past — that 
is,  for  a  couple  of  years  ago — it  ran  up  to  about  700,000  calves. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  tariff  on  this  6,000,- 
•000  of  cattle  slaughtered  m  the  packing  houses  does  not  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  that  produced  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  the  tariff  on  the  hides? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes ;  the  tariff  on  the  hides. 

Mr.  Craddock.  The  operation  of  it  is  this,  in  my  opinion :  That  if 
(as  is  the  case  at  present,  as  I  understand  it)  the  packers  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  beef  they  are  not  going  to  go  into  the  market 
and  pay  a  good,  full,  round  price  for  beef  cattle,  although  at  that 
same  time  hides  may  be  up  a  cent  or  2  cents  a  poimd.  That  would 
not  induce  the  packer  to  continue  to  slaughter  beef  cattle  and  pile 
the  beef  up  simply  because  the  hides  were  higher.  And,  as  Mr. 
Jones  explained  this  morning,  the  very  time  that  there  is  the  largest 
slaughter  of  beef  is  the  time  that  the  prices  are  highest  for  these 
cattle.  The  very  time  when  the  farmer  is  reaping  his  harvest,  sell- 
ing his  cattle  on  the  hoof  at  high  prices,  is  generally  the  time  that 
hides  are  lower,  because  the  larger  Kill  of  cattle  makes  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  hides  and  depresses  the  market  somewhat.  Does  not  that 
answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  consequence  of  that  is  that  the  farmer  gets 
nothing.    The  farmer  who  furnishes  the  cattle  gets  no  benefit. 

Mr.  Craddock.  You  will  probably  recall  that  I  started  out  with 
the  statement  that  I  did  not  announce  it  as  a  fact  that  the  ranchman 
got  no  benefit  from  this  tariff;  but  as  far  as  I  have  investigated  the 
subject  (and  I  have  gone  into  it  very  carefully  and  have  studied  it 
for  yeai-s),  there  is  no  proof  that  the  farmer  gets  any  higher  price 
for  his  cattle  on  the  hoof  by  reason  of  this  15  per  cent  tax.  We  have 
the  market  quotations  of  hides  and  beef  side  by  side,  running  over 
twelve  years,  and  oftener  than  otherwise  when  beef  cattle  are  higher 
hides  are  lower. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  think  you  might  as  well  say  the  same  thing  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Craddock.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  protection.  It  is  very  much 
like  it  is  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  very  often  happens  that  when  the  price  of  cat- 
tle is  low  the  price  of  shoes  is  high. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Not  when  hides  are  low,  though;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  Mr.  Craddock,  just  to  make  clear  that  matter  that 
Mr.  Calderhead  has  discussed  with  you, let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
As  a  fact,  the  price  of  hides  can  not  enter  into  the  price  of  cattle,  see- 
ing that  the  major  article  that  the  cattle  produces  is  beef;  and  the 
price  of  any  article  or  any  commodity  is  measured  by  the  quantity 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment,  right  there.  Mr.  Craddock,  is 
that  a  fact  or  an  assumption  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  fact,  I  think. 

Mr.  Craddock.  It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  proved  by  a  mathematical  dem- 
onstration, however. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Craddock.  But  a  fact  that  in  economics  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  say  this,  then :  As  a  matter  of  fact — because 
we  must  get  down  to  facts  to  meet  Mr.  Calderhead's  niceties  of  ex- 
pression— ^is  there,  in  all  the  world  (in  Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
or  any  city  of  packing  activity,  or  any  other  civilized  or  uncivilized 
community  on  the  face  of  the  earth)  a  market  for  hides  on  the  back 
of  an  animal?  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  animal  being  sold  for  its 
hide? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  AMien  an  animal  goes  to  the  market,  it  does  not  go 
there  as  a  source  of  hides,  but  as  a  source  of  beef.     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Ju^t  a  moment. 

Mr.  Crade)ock.  Yes;  and  furthermore,  if  you  will  watch  the  prices 
of  beef 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Craddock  (continuing).  You  will  notice  that  the  shipments  of 
cattle  increase  simultaneously  as  the  price  of  beef  goes  up,  regardless 
of  whether  hides  are  up  or  down, 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  beef  is  the 
controlling  element  in  the  value  of  cattle,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  why,  except  perhaps  in  Kan^^as — I  do  not 
know  what  may  happen  out  there — ^but  that  is  why  anywhere  else 
among  civilized  human  beings  the  value  of  cattle  is  determined  by 
the  price  of  beef  ?     [  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Caldi^rhead.  Just  a  moment,  right  there.  We  do  not  raise 
any  cattle  without  hides. 

Sir.  CocKRAK.  Xo,  no:  but  when  you  come  to  fix  the  value  of  cattle 
it  i>  the  value  of  the  beef  that  determines  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  surely.  That-  is  a  very  large  element,  but 
it  is  only  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  *'A  very  large  element,  but  only  a  part,"  might  an- 
swer a  description  of  IM^^;^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Craddock,  in  the  purchase 
antl  sale  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  you  state  this,  if  I  under>tand  you, 
that  the  denumd  is  determined  bV  the  demand  for  beef? 

Mr.  Craddock.  The  price  is  determined  by  the  demand  for  beef: 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C(KKR.vN.  Yes.  When  ihe  price  of  beef  is  high  the  slaughter 
of  cattle  is  extensive? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  stated  several  times  that  the  price  of 
hides  was  high  and  the  price  of  beef  low. 
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Mr.  Craddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  ever  know,  in  your  experience,  of  a  demand 
for  cattle  being  stimulated  by  a  high  price  of  hides  and  a  low  price 
of  beef? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  never  have,  sir.    I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  when  you  say  that  this  tariff  rate  upon  hides 
can  not  appreciably  affect  the  value  of  cattle  on  the  range,  you  mean 
because  the  disproportion  of  value  between  the  hide  and  the  carcass 
is  so  great  that  what  would  affect  one  would  be  a  negligible  quantity, 
while  what  would  affect  the  other  would  be  a  very  important  factor  ? 
That  is  what  you  mean  to  state,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Mr.  Craddock,  do  you  and  the  other  gentlemen 
mean  that  the  ranchman  gets  nothing  for  the  hides? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  have  never  stated  that ;  but  if  he  does,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  actual  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  No. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Nor  by  economics.  i 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  mean  that  he  gets  about  the  same  thing  that 
he  would  for  the  horns  and  the  hoofs  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  No.  Here  is  the  reason,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that 
I  say  that :  Not  only  because  it  is  borne  out  by  the  actual  market  quo- 
tations on  beef  and  hides,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  packer 
buys  that  steer  on  the  hoof  he  really  does  not  know  what  the  hide 
market  is  going  to  be  when  he  sells  it.  It  takes  quite  a  time  to  salt 
and  cure  that  hide.  It  goes  through  a  curing  process.  They  fre- 
quently carry  those  hides  in  their  cellars  six  months ;  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  cost  now.  The  supply  is  supposed  to  be  low  now,  but 
last  fall  there  was  an  accumulation.  Hides  did  lie  in  the  packers' 
cellars  for  six  months.  Now,  how  could  that  man  fix  his  price  on  the 
live  steer  by  reference  to  the  market  price  of  hides  months  in  the 
future  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  do  you  suppose  the  packer  buys  cattle  to-day 
with  reference  to  the  price  of  meat  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir;  because  the  fluctuations  are 
almost  daily. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  usually  six  months  before  he  realizes  on  that 
meat,  is  it  not  ?  • 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  that  he  keeps  his  meat  for  six  months 
before  he  sells  it?     [Laughter.]     This  is  another  revelation. 

The  Acting  Chair3ian  (Mr.  Dalzell).  I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Craddock  need  be  here  to  settle  a  dispute  between  you  and  Mr.  Cal- 
derhead.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Thank  yoii. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHAELES  KIPEE,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  REPEE- 
SENTING  THE  WHOLESALE  SADDLEEY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Kn>ER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  appear  before  you 
as  the  representatives  of  the  AATiolesale  Saddlers  of  the  United  States, 
most  respectfully  to  ask  that  the  hides  of  cattle  be  restored  to  the 
free  list.      By  ''  saddlery  ■'  I  mean  harness — harness  as  well. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  duty  do  you  pay  on  your  saddlery  ? 
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Mr.  KiPFJi.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  know  the  rate  of  duty  on  saddlery? 

Mr.  KiP£R.  On  saddlery? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiPER.  What  do  I  understand  your  question  to  be  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  rate  of  duty  is  imposed  on  your  finished 
product? 

Mr.  KiPER.  On  our  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  on  the  saddles? 

Mr.  KiPER.  On  the  goods  we  make  usually  the  duty  cuts  no  figure 
at  all. 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  cattle  hides  is  not  only  obnoxious  but  bur- 
densome to  the  manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery  goods  for  the 
reason  that  all  saddlery  leather  is  manufactured  exclusively  from 
"  adult "  cattle  hides,  while  at  the  same  time  the  hides  of  the  young 
critters  are  admitted  duty  free  through  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  National  Government. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  hide  market  of  this  country  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  packers,  and  that  they  have  become  a  great 
factor  in  the  tanning  business  as  well.  The  removal  of  the  duty 
would  doubtless  stimulate  the  importation  of  foreign  hides,  thereby 
affording  the  independent  tanner  a  wider  field  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  material  and  thus  lessen  the  likelihood  of  manipulation  in  the 
price  of  hides  by  the  packers. 

Statistics  will  show  that  the  price  of  hides  have  advanced  about  40 
per  cent  during  the  past  nine  months,  despite  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand for  leather  goods  has  been  much  below  the  normal,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  price  of  hides  has  been  manipulated. 

The  restoring  of  cattle  hides  to  the  free  list  would  not  only  benefit 
the  leather  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  but  would  also 
directly  benefit  all  consumers  of  leather  goods  who  are  now  paying 
tribute  to  the  beef  trust. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Whole- 
sale Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  States  in  annual  convention 
assembled : 

Whereas  by  an  apparent  Occident  If  caucus  legislation  In  3897  Congress  Im- 
posed a  duty  on  hides  of  cattle;  and 

Whereas  no  considerable  number  of  citizens  bave  ever  demanded  the  duty 
or  have  shown  that  they  were  benefited  by  its  operation ;  and 

Whereas  the  harness  industry  is  adversely  affected  by  said  tariff  on  hides, 
especially  in  that  It  discourages  the  Importation  of  the  heavy  hides  required 
for  harness  leather,  which  are  becoming  scarcer  each  year  as  the  farms  en- 
croach upon  the  ranges;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  made  known  to  this  association  that  a  movement  Is  on 
foot  the  object  of  which  Is  to  combine  the  harness,  saddlery,  shoe-leather,  and 
leather-belting  manufacturers  and  all  other  interests  affected  in  a  joint  effort 
to  procure  the  repeal,  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  of  the  law  imi)osing 
a  duty  on  hides :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  the  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  States, 
In  annual  session  assembled,  hereby  requests  Congress  at  its  next  session  to 
remove  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  hides  of  cattle,  for  the  reason 
that  its  operation  has  restricted  the  supply  and  Increased  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  that  enters  Into  our  product  without  incidental  or  compensating  ad- 
vantage to  anyone ;  and 

Resolved,  Second,  that  the  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  the  United 
States  hereby  favors  and  approves  the  combined  effort  about  to  be  made  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  duty  on  hides  of  cattle. 

All  of  which  is  respectfuly  submitted. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  duty  is  taken  oS  of  hides,  and  yon  have 
free  hides,  would  it  be  satisfactory  to  your  business  to  take  the  duty 
off  of  saddles  and  saddlery  leather  in  your  business? 

Mr.  KiFER.  So  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the  goods  are  con- 
cerned, 95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  goods  that  are  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery,  I  should  say  that  the  re- 
moval or  the  retention  of  the  duty  would  make  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence whatsoever.  That  is  for  the  reason  that  the  great  bulk  (T  am 
safe  in  saying  more  than  96  per  cent)  of  the  goods  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  not  made  abroad,  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
the  styles  and  classes  of  goods  that  are  used  by  our  consuming  masses^ 
such  as  the  farmer  and  the  ranchman,  are  not  made  in  Europe ;  and 
even  if  the  European  manufacturers  cared  to  make  them,  we  would 
not  fear  their  competition.  There  are,  however,  a  few  goods  that  are 
made  abroad,  mainly  in  England,  on  which  the  English  manufac- 
turer has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer.  I 
refer  to  the  high-grade  English,  or  what  we  term  in  the  business 
seamed,  riding  saddles,  and  riding  bridles.  There  are  some  of  those 
goods  imported,  but  those  goods  are — oh,  I  might  say  less  than  1  per 
oent,  or  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  the  country. 
They  are  usually  purchased,  not  by  the  masses,  but  by  the  class  of 
people  who  are  wealthy,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  stimulate  the  demand 
at  all. 

Mr.  Undeewood.  Then  you  regard  that  portion  of  the  duty  as 
purely  a  matter  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Kifer.  That  is  a  matter  of  revenue,  and  I  should  say  that  that 
was  more  of  a  luxury  than  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  to  be  considered  from  the  revenue  stand- 
point of  the  bill,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  your 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Kifer.  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear  from'European  comi>eti- 
tion  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  goods  that  we  make.  The  duty  that 
now  exists  is  merely  a  nominal  affair,  anyway,  and  cuts  no  figure 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  if  you  get  free  hides  you  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  whatever  else  is  done  with  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kifer.  My  opinion  is  that  the  restoring  of  hides  to  the  free 
list  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  consuming  masses  who  buy  our  goods. 
We  ask  for  no  protection  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods  that  we  make, 
with  the  exception,  as  I  say,  of  those  exceptional  articles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  are  just  a  few  foreign  saddles  and  bridles 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Kifer.  Yes. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  Mr.  Hanan  wants  to  make 
a  short  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  JOHN  H.  HANAN. 

Mr.  Hanan.  One  of  your  committee  asked  two  questions  to  whidi, 
I  take  it,  he  did  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  One  was  in  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  American  shoe  found  a  foreign  market. 
T  regret  that  Mr.  George  Keith  has  stepped  from  the  room,  because 
he  could  answer  that  question  very  well.     But  speaking  for  myself 
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and  for  Mr.  Keith,  both  of  us,  I  believe,  export  into  40  different 
foreign  countries. 

The  other  question  was  as  to  why  or  how  the  selling  of  shoes  at 
a  fixed  price  became  an  established  custom  in  the  shoe  trade.  I  think 
I  can  explain  that  when  I  refer  you  back  to  the  time,  perhaps  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  a  certain  manufacturer  commenced  advertising 
a  $2.50  shoe.  He  advertised  it  very  extensively  in  the  public  press 
and  in  the  magazines  all  over  the  United  States.  He  was  successful ; 
and,  like  all  successful  enterprises,  he  soon  found  imitators.  As  the 
price  of  leather  advanced,  alon^  with  the  advanced  cost  of  labor, 
that  same  shoe  was  raised  to  and  advertised  at  $3 ;  and  finally,  with 
a  still  further  advance  in  leather,  practically  the  same  shoe  (or  possi- 
bly a  trifle  better  shoe)  was  advertised  at  $3.50.  That  shoe  was  so 
extensively  advertised  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  claims  made 
for  that  snoe  by  the  advertiser  were  of  such  an  extravagant  and  I 
might  say  (to  put  it  politely)  unreal  nature,  wherein  the  advertiser 
claimed  that  he  was  retailing  a  $5  or  $6  shoe  at  the  wholesale  price 
of  $3.50,  when  we  who  were  in  the  trade  knew  that  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  shoe  was  $2.75,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  an 
imitator  who  did  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  made  the  same  in- 
iquitous or  outrageous  claims  for  his  wares. 

That  state  of  affairs  existed  for  quite  a  long  time,  perhaps  five  oc 
six  years,  and  there  was  no  one  who  disputed  it.  Finally  somethina 
occurred  in  Boston  as  a  result  of  which  that  situation,  with  regard 
to  the  advertised  shoe  being  sold,  or  retailed,  at  a  wholesale  price. 
was  publicly  attacked.  The  result  was  that  very  soon  after  both  oi 
the  advertisers  ceased  to  make  this  unreasonable  and  fraudulent 
claim  for  their  goods — that  they  were  being  retailed  at  wholesale 
prices. 

These  shoes  were  advertised  to  such  an  extent,  as  I  said  before,  in 
every  newspaper  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  magazines  that 
the  effect  of  that  kind  of  advertising  of  a  shoe  from  $2.50  to  $3  and 
$3.60  had  its  effect  upon  the  merchants  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  done  so  extensively  that  the  average  retail  merchant  was  almost 
afraid  to  stock  his  store  with  anything  excepting  something  below 
$3.50.  That  had  a  most  iniquitous  influence  upon  the  entire  shoe 
trade  and  drove  all  of  us  who  are  manufacturers  to  consider  that 
proposition.  The  result  of  it  was  that  manufacturers,  for  the  last 
ten  years  or  more,  up  to  within  a  year,  have  been  forced  down :  they 
have  been  forced  to  see  how  cheap  a  shoe  they  could  possibly  produce 
to  meet  the  claims  of  this  kind  oi  advertising.  That,  I  feel,  has  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  system  of  selling  shoes  at  a  fixed  price 
has  become  so  prevalent ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

Mr.  BouTEix..  That  is  all  very  interesting,  except  the  explanation 
how  the  arrangement  is  made  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Hanan.  It  is  the  manufacturer  that  does  this  himself.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  man  who  makes  the  shoes  and  retails  them  him- 
self. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanan.  Some  of  these  same  manufacturers  who  have  made  this 
outrageous  claim  for  their  goods  are  wholesale  distributers  as  well. 
They  run  their  own  stores;  but  at  the  same  time  they  sell  to  the 
tra^,  to  the  retailer,  to  sell  again. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  you  see  one  brand  of  shoes  advertised  all  over 
the  United  States  at  the  same  price  at  different  retail  stores,  how  is 
that  arrangement  made  between  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  and  the 
different  retailers? 

Mr.  Hanan.  The  advertising  manufacturer  controls  a  chain  of 
stores.  Some  of  them  have  a  nundred  or  more.  Those  stores  are 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  they 
are  very  extensively  advertised.  The  stores  are  well  located,  on  the 
most  prominent  corners,  and  that  has  its  influence.  The  other  re- 
tailers in  the  same  cities  must  in  order  to  meet  that  influence,  cater 
largely  to  that  class  of  business. 

Mr.^  BouTBLL.  Then  the  explanation  of  what  I  was  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  is  very  simple — ^that  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  do  not  sell 
these  shoes  to  other  retailers,  but  retail  them  themselves? 

Mr.  Hanan.  There  are  very  few  wholesalers  that  I  know  of  that 
control  retail  establishments.  It  is  principally  the  manufacturers 
who  control  retail  establishments. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  does  not  answer  Mr.  Bou- 
tell's  question. 

Mr.  Hanan.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  Mr.  Boutell  calls  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  is 
very  conspicuous — ^that  certain  shoes  are  sold  at  the  same  price  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Hanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  over  this  country? 

Mr.  Hanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  wants  to  know,  now,  how  it  is  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  impose  upon  the  retailer  the  same  price  everywhere 
for  that  particular  shoe. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand  his  explanation  of  it  to  be  that  these 
apparently  retail  stores,  kept,  we  will  say,  by  John  Smith  and  William 
Jones,  are  not  such,  but  are  retail  establishments  run  by  the  manu- 
facturer, with  a  salaried  agent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  he  said  he  also  sold  to  others. 

Mr.  Hanan.  He  does;  and  the  retailers  in  the  different  localities 
where  these  stores  are  operated  by  manufacturers  in  turn  seek  a  shoe 
of  equal  if  not  better  quality  to  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  does  not  explain,  Mr.  Hanan,  how  it  is — ^just 
answer  Mr.  Boutell's  question — ^that  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  con- 
trol retailers  everywhere,  so  that  they  will  all  charge  the  same  price 
for  his  shoe.    Why  do  not  some  charge  more  profit  than  others  ? 

Mr.  Hanan.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Oockran,  that  that  state  of  affairs 
exists. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Take  one  shoe;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  a  name — 
Mr.  Boutell,  I  presume,  will  allow  me — take  the  Douglas  $3.50  shoe 
or  $3  shoe,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Hanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  seen  that  all  around  this  world,  as  well  as 
all  around  this  country.  I  have  been  able  to  escape  all  manner  of 
things  in  the  sky  and  even  under  my  feet,  but  I  never  could  escape 
the  Douglas  $3.50  shoe.  Wherever  I  went,  and  whatever  town  I 
visited,  I  always  found  there  an  English  advertisement  of  Douglas's 
$3.50  shoe ;  and  everywhere  it  was  sold  at  exactly  the  same  price. 
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Mr.  Hanan.  Well,  Mr.  Cockran,  I  believe 

Mr.  Hill.  It  sells  for  $4 

Mr.  CoGKSAN.  But  I  say,  you  find  it  sold  at  the  same  price  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Hanak.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  business,  although  I  can  only  state  my  belief ;  out, 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  you  will  find  my  belief  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  facts :  I  believe  that  Mrr  Douglas  stipulates  with  every  retailer 
who  buys  his  shoes  that  he  shall  not  sell  them  for  more  nor  for  less 
than  $3.60. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  that  is  the  explanation.  Is  that  a  habitual 
thin^  in  the  trade? 

A&.  Hakan.  That  is  a  habitual  thing  in  the  trade,  in  so  far  as  the 
manufacturer  who  is  operating  retail  stores  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Suppose  he  is  not?  I  suppose  there  are  other  shoes 
in  the  trade  as  well  known  as  the  Douglas  shoe,  but  I  mention  that 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  most  advertised. 

Mr.  Hanan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Any  manufacturer  who  identifies  himself  with  a 
particular  shoe  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exact  from  the  retailers 
an  agreement  that  they  will  not  undersell  other  dealers  who  sell  the 
same  shoe? 

Mr.  Hanan.  To  a  certain  extent  that  prevails.  In  my  own  line  of 
bu5?iness  I  would  like  all  of  mv  customers  to  sell  the  shoe  at  a  certain 
price:  but  I  can  not  control  that,  because  certain  retailers  can  afford 
to  sell  for  a  less  price  than  others.  The  expenses  of  a  retailer  who 
occupies  a  very  expensive  store  in  a  large  city  are  larger  in  proportion 
than  those  of  a  man  who  sells  shoes  in  a  country  store.  Consequently, 
the  small  country  dealer  can  afford  to  retail  at  perhaps  a  gross  profit 
of  25  per  cent,  where  the  retailers  in  large  cities,  where  they  have 
expensive  stores  to  retail  from,  are  obliged  to  get,  perhaps,  30  per  cent 
gross  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  that  is  set  by  the  manufacturer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanan.  No;  it  is  not  set  by  the  manufacturer  what  the  shoe 
shall  be  retailed  at,  except  by  the  man  who  controls  a  shoe  that  is 
advertised  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price.  He  stipulates  to  the  retailer 
that  he  shall  not  sell  that  shoe  for  more  nor  for  less  than  $3.50.  He 
wholesales  it  to  him  at  $2.75.  There  are  some  manufacturers  that, 
I  believe,  are  stamping  a  shoe  $5  or  $4  or  $3.50,  and  trying  to  build 
up  a  trade  by  advertising  that  shoe  themselves  in  the  puolic  press 
and  the  magazines,  and  finding  a  market  for  it  among  the  retailers, 
stipulating  that  if  they  buy  that  shoe  they  must  retail  it  at  a  certain 
fixed  price ;  and  that  fixed  price  is  generally  stamped  upon  the  sole  of 
the  shoe. 

The  AcTiNO  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  That  is  all.  This  closes  the 
hearing  on  this  particular  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  WILDEB,  OF  CHICAGO,  HI. 

Mr.  Wilder.  Mr.  Dalzell,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  there  are  three 
briefs  to  be  presented,  and  just  one  word  in  closing  for  the  National 
Association  of  Tanners.  My  name  is  John  E.  \Vilder,  of  Chicago, 
sir — ^a  gentleman  who,  I  think,  has  made  life  miserable  for  most  or 
you  gentlemen  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
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The  National  Association  of  Tanners,  in  presenting  its  brief 
through  Mr.  Vogel,  its  president,  desires  also  to  file,  without  discus- 
sion, one  of  our  ''  free-hide  text-books,"  as  containing  further  argu- 
ments as  to  why  the  duty  on  hides  should  be  removed. 

(The  book  above  referred  to  was  filed  with  the  coimnittee.) 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  have  here,  gentlemen,  a  letter  from  the  Shoe  Trav- 
elers' Association,  of  Chicago — a  body  of  men  numbering  somewhere 
between  700  and  1,000  of  the  "  boosters ''  of  Chicago.  I  will  file  this 
brief  without  reading  it,  although  it  is  bristling  with  that  beautiful 
optimism  and  enthusiasm  which  makes  our  western  salesmen  the 
true  emissaries  of  commerce,  to  whom  we  can  not  pay  too  high  a 
tribute. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


TAKEN  OFF  OF  HmES. 

We  have  originated  styles  and  made  a  demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  American-made  shoes.  The  manufacturers  have  respected 
the  wishes  of  the  salesmen  representing  them  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories in  regard  to  the  particular  styles  needed,  and  through  this 
channel  of  broad-gauged  effort  have  made  footwear  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  j)eopTe  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  most  of  the 
foreign  countries. 

Recently  the  production  has  been  to  a  great  extent  on  patent  stocks 
and  calfskins  in  the  better  grades  of  shoes,  which  has  made  a  hard 
proposition  for  the  manufacturer,  and  in  turn,  the  salesmen  are  com- 

Selled  to  face  conditions  which  the  manufacturer  can  not  avoid.  Con- 
itions  to-day  are  very  favorable  to  calfskin  stocks,  and  if  the  manu- 
facturer could  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  was  able  to  grade 
his  shoes  to  better  advantage,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  salesman 
and  the  customers  would  receive  better  goods. 

The  sole-leather  proposition  has  been  a  hard  one  for  the  manufac- 
turer, as  it  has  been  very  poor  in  the  past  five  years,  and  no  doubt  the 
salesman  would  be  benefited  in  this  case  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  of 
hides,  as  conditions  would  be  more  favorable  for  the  tanners  to  get 
selections  of  hides,  which  w^ould  enable  them  to  furnish  a  better  grade 
of  leather. 

We  have  made  the  conditions  as  regards  machinery,  labor,  leather, 
and  style  such  that  no  country  can  equal  the  American-made  shoes. 
With  these  conditions,  and  assuming  that  we  will  continue  to  make 
the  same  strides  in  years  to  come,  we  think  that  Congress  would  do 
well  to  respect  the  demands  of  the  National  Association  of  Tanners, 
to  assist  them  in  making  conditions  which  will  favor  the  industries 
that  the  manufacturers  of  shoes  have  made  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  in  favor  of  conditions  that  will  assist  the  manufacturers  and  tan- 
ners to  continue  the  good  work  that  has  already  been  done  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  market  for  American-made  shoes. 

The  manufacturer  must  make  shoes  to  fit  every  pocketbook,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  he  depends  upon  the  tanners  to  make  the  leather 
at  such  prices  as  will  enable  him  to  make  shoes  at  a  profit,  as  no 
manufacturer  can  exist  without  some  profit  on  his  output 

The  salesman  will  gladly  welcome  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
enable  the  tanners  to  mali:e  leather  whicli  will  help  to  make  condi* 
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tions  easier  to  grade  our  shoes  to  the  standard  that  is  expected  of 
American-made  shoes.  Manufacturers  have  been  accused  of  skin- 
ning the  shoes.  They  have  not  done  this  because  they  wanted  to  do 
it,  but  were  compelled  to  make  shoes  to  fit  the  pocketbook.  Condi- 
tions which  will  nelp  them  to  avoid  this  are  the  conditions  for  which 
the  Association  of  Tanners  will  ask. 

To-day  we  have  many  large  shoe  factories,  with  outputs  of  from 
one  thousand  to  ten  and  twelve  thousand  pairs,  whereas  a  number  of 
years  ago  the  output  was  much  smaller. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  demand  for  American-made  shoes 
should  not  continue,  so  it  is  reasonable  and  just  for  the  tanners  and 
manufacturers  of  shoes  to  ask  the  men  who  represent  the  people  in 
Congress  to  help  them  meet  the  growing  demand  for  American-made 
shoes. 

Years  ago  the  present  law  answered  the  purpose,  but  to-day  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  change  the  law  as  it  was  tor  the  manufacturer 
and  tanner  to  change  their  methods  and  increase  the  outputs  of  their 
factories  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers  and  the  people. 

The  American  people  have  been  educated  to  use  shoes  for  many 
occasions,  in  games  of  all  kinds,  hunting,  fishing,  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  farmers  are  also  wearing  lighter  shoes,  and  are  not  satisfied  to 
wear  the  old-style  "  stogey  "  boots,  which  in  the  olden  days  would  last 
them  from  one  to  two  or  three  years.  To-dav  they  buy  the  many  dif- 
ferent styles  that  are  produced  by  the  manufacturer  and  use  as  many 
or  more  shoes  as  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  styles  that  have  been  created  are  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  foreign  trade  as  well  as  our  own  people.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  conditions  will  change  to  shrink  this  demand  for 
American-made  shoes. 

Conditions  should  be  such  as  to  place  the  tanners  in  a  position  to 
give  us  good  leather,  and  at  a  price  which  will  enable  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Leather  to-day  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  besides  shoes,  which  no  doubt  the  committee  representing  the 
tanners  will  present  in  figures. 

Shoe  Tra\T5Lers'  Association  of  Chicago. 

(Representing  about  1,000  salesmen.) 
H.  L.  Ware,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Wilder.  There  is  one  section  of  the  country  that  has  not  been 
heard  from,  represented  by  an  association  whose  brief  I  hold  in  my 
hand— the  Northwestern  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  The  brief  is  very  short,  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  read  it.     [Reading :] 

Tbe  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted:  Whereas  tbe  duty  on 
bides  has  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  all  that  time  it  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  protection  to  anyone,  any  class,  or  any  business,  but  it  has 
been  the  handicap  to  all  the  leading  business  and  industries  which  involved  the 
use  of  leather,  and  whereas  the  production  of  hides  has  been  and  is  decreasing 
steadily,  while  the  demand  for  leather  has  increased  steadily  through  the 
growth  of  the  population  and  development  of  the  numerous  new  uses  for  it: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Northwestern  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  in  meeting  as- 
sembled. That  we  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an  early  removal 
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of  the  duty  upon  hides  as  being  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  the  users  and  sellers 
of  shoes  and  to  all  leather  productions  and  a  relief  to  the  shoe  and  leather 
industry. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Northwest  States. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  28,  1908. 

The  Nobthwestebn  Shoe  and  Leathkb  A8s*n., 
C.  GbimsrAd,  President, 
Geo.  a.  Pierce,  Secretary, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  shoes  and 
leather,  comprising  the  membership  of  the  Northwestern  Shoe  and  lieather 
Association : 

Northeni  Shoe  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Twin  City  Shoe  Company,  Star  Baby 
Shoe  Company,  North  Star  Shoe  Company,  Hathaway-Shaft  Shoe  Company, 
The  Grimsrud  Shoe  Company,  C.  F.  Albrecht  &  Co.,  J.  H.  Martin  &  Co.,  Dod- 
son,  Fischer.  Brockman  Company,  H.  J.  Putnam  &  Co.,  Hume  &  Friend,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  C.  Gotziau  &  Co.,  Foot-Schultz  &  Co.,  Sharood  Shoe  Company, 
Sheffer  &  Rossum,  P.  R.  L.  Hardinberg  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Red  Wing  Shoe 
Company,  S.  B.  Foot  &  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Mr.  Wilder.  There  is  also  a  brief  from  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Shoe 
Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  Acting  Chairman.  Will  you  file  that? 
Mr.  Wilder.  I  will  file  that  without  reading  it,  Mr.  Dalzell. 
(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

To  the  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

National  House  of  Representatives, 

Gentle^ien  :  We  appear  before  you  as  representatives  of  the  tan- 
ning industries,  shoe  manufacturers  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  most  re- 
spectfullv  to  ask  that  you  restore  hides  to  the  free  list. 

We  submit  the  following  svllabus  of  points  upon  each  of  which  we 
are  prepared  to  make  extended  argument  if  desired. 

1.  That  the  principle  of  protection  can  not  be  applied  to  hides. 
They  are  in  the  strictest  sense  a  raw  material  upon  which  almost  no 
labor  is  expended. 

2.  That  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  cattle  hides  does  not  "  protect  " 
stock  raisers  and  is  not  even  a  bounty,  since  higher  prices  of  hides 
accrue  to  the  packer  and  not  the  cattle  raisers. 

3.  That  the  domestic  production  of  hides  and  skins  is  inadequate 
and  is  not  increased  or  stimulated  by  the  tariff.  The  packers  have 
surplus  stocks  of  beef  for  export,  but  tanners  are  compelled  to  import 
large  numbers  of  hides.  The  market  price  of  a  steer  hide  is  about 
one-sixth  the  amount  paid  for  the  live  animal.  Cattle  are  thus  raised 
primarily  for  beef,  their  hides  being  an  incidental  product,  affected  in 
price,  but  not  in  quantity,  by  demand  or  lack  of  demand. 

4.  That  hides  and  skins,  tlie  basis  raw  materials  of  the  leather  in- 
dustries, are  becoming  scarcer  and  clearer  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  leather  is  outstripping  the 
supply  of  hides  that  results  from  slaughter  of  cattle  for  beet.  There 
are  many  substitutes  for  beef  for  food,  but  sole,  harness,  belting, 
furniture,  and  other  leather  can  not  be  made  from  anything  but 
cattle  hides. 

5.  That  foreign  raw  material  is  a  vital  necessity  of  the  tanning  in- 
dustry. The  domestic  supply  is  hopelessly  insufficient.  Despite  the 
tariff  the  United  States  is  the  largest  purchaser  and  consumer  of 
hides  exported  from  foreign  countries.  We  have  imported  more  than 
400,000,000  pounds  of  hides  and  skins  in  a  year. 
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6.  That  the  expansion  of  our  industries  and  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  thousands  of  work  people  is  dependent  upon  obtaining  for- 
eign hides  and  skins  to  augment  the  domestic  supply  of  raw  material. 

7.  That  the  South  American  and  other  countries  have  a  surplus 
of  hides  and  skins  that  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  tends  to  divert  to 
the  free  ports  of  Europe.  Argentina  has  six  head  of  cattle  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  nations  south  of  us  are  small  per  capita  consumers 
of  leather,  while  we  are  the  largest  users  of  leather  merchandise  of 
any  nation  in  the  world. 

8.  That  hides  were  on  the  free  list  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  and  that  the  existing  tariff  was  an 
innovation.  It  crept  into  the  act  during  the  conference  hours  and 
was  imposed  without  sufficient  consideration. 

9.  That  with  free  hides  the  leather  industry  developed  until  a 
large  export  trade  was  achieved,  but  since  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
of  15  per  cent  exports  of  leather  made  from  dutiable  hides  have 
decreased  while  all  other  kinds  have  continued  to  increase.  Canadian, 
English,  and  continental  European  tanners,  with  the  advantage  of 
free  hides,  and  availing  themselves  of  our  tariff  handicap,  have  in- 
creased their  tanning  capacity  and  prevented  us  from  acquiring 
a  proper  share  of  the  increased  export  leather  traffic  of  the  world. 
They  not  only  are  turning  back  the  tide  of  leather  exports,  but  actu- 
ally are  invading  our  shores.  Of  late  quantities  of  English  sole 
leather  have  been  sold  in  the  American  markets. 

10.  That  since  the  revenue  law  of  1897  went  into  effect  tanners 
of  hides  most  affected  by  the  duty  have  not  prospered,  in  proportion 
with  persons  engaged  in  other  staple  industries,  where  smaller 
average  amounts  oi  capital  are  invested.  During  the  past  twelve 
years  tannery  profits  have  seriously  decreased. 

11.  That  the  tariff  on  hides  is  inconsequential  as  a  producer  of 
revenue  to  the  Government.  The  net  revenue,  after  the  drawback 
duties  are  refunded,  is  less  than  $2,000,000  a  year,  if  we  take  five 
years  and  strike  an  average. 

All  of  which  is  respectftiUy  submitted. 

The  Nolfe  Bros.  Shoe  Company, 

H.  P.  NOLFE. 

The  H.  C.  Godman  Co3ipany, 
By  F.  A.  MhiLer,  General  Manager. 

The   G.   Edw^in    Smith   Shoe  Company, 

G.  Edwin  Smith,  Seoretai^. 

The  Bradford  Shoe  Company, 

Emery  Bradford. 

The  C.  &  E.  Shoe  Company, 

C.  W.  Stuber,  Treasurer. 

The  Jones  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  D.  M.  Jones, 

Vice-PremJcnt   and    General   Managtr. 

The  Kiley  Shoe  Manufacturino  Company, 

F.  C.  Baroar,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Wilder.  Here  is  a  letter  which  I  should  like  to  read,  Mr.  Dal- 
zell,  addressed  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representative?,  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
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Schieren,  of  New  York,  whose  illness  prevents  his  being  here.   With 
your  permission,  sir,  I  should  like  to  read  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

(Mr.  Wilder  read  the  following  letter:) 

New  York,  November  25,  190B. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meanfi  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tbe  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  all  heavy  hides  of  25  pounds  and  over 
which  was  imposed  by  the  Dlngley  tariff  about  ten  years  ago  was  imposed 
under  the  claim  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  farmers,  cattle  raisers,  and 
feeders  of  the  North  and  Southwestern  States  to  assure  to  them  a  higher  price 
for  their  cattle  and  a  fair  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
In  the  public  belief  that  such  would  be  the  result. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 
the  clamors  of  the  few  interested  parties,  experience  has  shown  that  the  hide 
of  the  animal,  being  a  by-product,  has  not  figured  materially  in  the  market 
price  of  cattle.  In  consequence,  the  practical  result  has  been  that  the  farmers 
and  cattle  raisers  do  not  generally  receive  any  more  for  their  cattle  than 
they  did  before  this^duty  was  imposed,  while  they  have  to  pay  an  advance 
for  the  leather  which  they  use  in  the  shape  of  heavy  harness,  shoes,  carriage 
leather,  etc. 

While  those  for  whose  benefit  this  duty  was  imposed  have  not  been  appre- 
ciably benefited,  its  existence  has  had  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  tanners  of  the 
country.    It  has  benefited  nobody  but  the  packers. 

The  packers  pay  practically  no  more  for  cattle  than  they  did  before  the  duty 
on  hides  was  imposed.  They  therefore  receive  the  sole  benefit  of  this  large 
dutj-  of  15  per  .cent  on  heavy  hides.  With  this  rirotection,  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  they  started  in  the  sole-leather  business  with 
certain  tanners,  furnishing  them  hides  and  making  contracts  with  theui  for 
tanning  it  into  sole  leather  by  the  pound. 

It  is  the  universal  belief  in  the  trade  that  the  packers  have  since  manipulated 
the  hide  market  in  such  a  way  that  whenever  the  price  of  hides  shows  weakness 
they  fill  up  the  tanneries  which  they  control  with  their  surplus  of  hides,  ther*y 
creating  a  shortage,  which  causes  an  advance  of  price  to  the  public.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  said  they  reduced  the  i)rice  of  leather  tanned  by  them,  which 
created  a  competition  with  the  outside  tanners,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
were  forced  out  of  business. 

It  is  also  the  universal  belief  in  the  trade  that  the  packers  have  obtahied  a 
controlling  interest  in  other  large  tanning  companies  which  it  is  generally 
believed  control  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  sole  and  belting  leather  business  of 
the  country. 

The  sole-leather  tanners  who  are  not  identified  with  these  leather  comimnies 
and  the  packers  are  in  conseciuenco  crushed  under  this  duty  and  the  burdens 
which  its  existence  enables  the  packers  to  Impose  upon  them.  In  consequence 
very  many  of  such  tanners  have  been  driven  out  of  business.  It  is  also  gener- 
ally predicted  in  the  trade  that  the  reniHining  tanners  will  be  similarly  crushed 
out  and  the  sole-leather  and  belting  industry  of  the  I'nited  States  be  seized 
by  the  packers  and  their  associates,  who  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  beef  trust." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  after  ten  years'  practical  test  the  duty  of  15  i>er 
cent  on  hides  weighing  over  25  pounds  has  not  materially  heliKJd  the  fanners 
and  cattlemen  of  the  country,  for  whof-e  benefit  it  was  enacted,  but  has  Increased 
their  expenditures  and  that  of  all  the  people  in  this  country  for  heavy  sh<>ej«. 
bor)ts,  carriage  lcath<»r.  and  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  heavy  leather  is 
used,  but  has  materially  benefiteil  the  packers  by  practically  shutting  om 
foreign  hides,  and  thereby  !)een  the  means  of  forcing  many  of  the  tanners  out 
of  business.  I  feel  tliat  it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  to  require  that 
this  evil  shall  bo  stoi»pcd.  The  only  way  this  can  bo  done  is  to  remove  the 
duty  on  hides  and  pbu-e  tliem  again  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most  careful  cousidei*atii»u. 
I  am. 

Yours,  truly,  Cuxs.  A.  Schieren. 
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Mr.  Wilder.  In  closing,  the  National  Association  of  Tanners  wishes 
to  be  recorded  as  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  dutv  on  such  tanning 
materials  as  wood  extracts,  chrome  alum,  chemicals,  etc.,  which  are 
not  now  produced  in  this  coimtrv  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  industry.  We  stand  pledgea  to  such  maximum  and  minimuift 
tariff  legislation  as  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  may  see  fit  to  enact,  and 
which  sufficiently  protects  American  labor  against  foreign  com- 
petition. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(The  following  brief,  which  was  submitted  without  being  read,  is, 
by  direction  of  the  committee,  made  part  of  the  record :) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLABENCE  W.  D£  ENIOHT,  OF  WASHINOTOH, 
D.  9.,  OF  COUNSEL  FOB  THE  AMEBIOAN  TBAVELEBS'  LEAOTTE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Travelers'  Leagrue.  This  organization  was  formed 
so  that  people  who  travel  should  have  proper  representation  made  of 
their  claims  at  the  next  tariff  revision. 

For  the  first  time  this  great  traveling  public  has  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  and  their  claims.  This  public  is  so  large, 
both  in  number  and  influence,  that  a  fair  representation  of  their 
claims  should  have  great  bearing  upon  the  travelers'  baggage  para- 
graph in  the  next  tariff  revision. 

It  is  asked  that  Congress  will  see  the  justice  of  increasing  the 
amount  from  $100  to  $r;00.  which,  to  our  mind,  would  b:»  fair  and 
just  to  all  concerned,  giving  a  needed  amount  of  freedom  to  the 
American  individual  and  sacrificing  nothing  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection for  which  the  Government  stands.  Specifically?  what  we 
ask  for  is  as  follows: 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  objects  of  the  American  Travelers'  League  are  two  in  number. 
It  seeks  to  obtain  the  following  revisions  or  amendments  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  laws,  to  wit: 

First.  To  permit  Americans  returning  from  abroad  to  enter,  duty 
free,  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  personal  adornment,  or  presents 
as  they  may  have  purchased  abroad  not  exceeding  $500  in  value  in 
anv  one  year. 

This  form  of  amendment  has  been  decided  upon  after  mature  con- 
sideration as  expressing  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  travelers. 

Second.  To  amend,  modify,  or  abolish  the  present  iform  of  entry 
of  passengers'  baggage  as  it  applies  to  returnmg  American  citizens. 
and  which  now  requires  a  signed  or  sworn  declaration  upon  arrival, 
supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  passengers'  baggage.  One 
of  the  two  should  be  abolished. 

CrSTOMS  SERVICE  DOING  ITS  BEST. 

A  great  change  for  the  better  has  been  made  within  the  past  year 
in  the  way  of  making  declarations  and  abolishing  the  sworn  state- 
ment which  was  formerly  required  of  each  passenger.  The  depart- 
ment can  go  no  further  than  it  now  goes  witliout  a  change  of  law. 
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UNPOPULARITY  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  one  great  bugbear  that  Americans  traveling  abroad  have  con- 
stantly before  them  is  the  customs  ordeal  that  awaits  them  upon  their 
return.  It  mars  the  entire  trip  and  takes  away  much  of  their 
pleasure. 

European  travel  has  now  so  increased  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  there  go  great  numbers  of  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom 
return  to  their  homes  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  with  what  seems  to 
them  the  narrow  and  petty  method  for  the  Government  to  obtain 
financial  revenue. 

This  is  the  only  time  that  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States 
comes  in  contact  with  the  tariflf  law  and- the  customs  administration, 
and  it  furnishes  him  with  what  he  considers  a  just  grievance  against 
both  the  laws  of  the  country  and  their  administration. 

CHANGE  ASKED  NOT  SUCH  AS  WOULD  INJURE   THE  MANUFACTURER- 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  ask  that  such  a  change  be  made  as  will 
permit  the  entrance,  without  payment  of  duty,  of  large  amounts  of 
wearing  apparel,  personal  effects,  and  other  purchases. 

We  desire  to  have  the  law  changed  so  that  the  average  traveler 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  in  with  nim  souvenirs,  novelties,  articles 
of  that  character,  and  wearing  apparel  he  has  found  necessary  to 
acquire  during  his  journey,  not  exceeding  in  value  $500. 

We  do  not  favor  any  such  change  as  would  permit  a  person  to 
bring  into  the  United  States,  duty  &ee,  large  quantities  oi  valuable 
goods,  which  would  interfere  with  American  manufactures  and  injure 
the  principle  of  protection  to  American  industries  in  which  the  coun- 
try does  and  should  believe. 

The  present  limit  of  $100,  we  submit,  is  unjust. 


LIMITATION    UPON    WEARING   APPAREL   PURCHASED   ABROAD   IMPOSED   FDR 
THE   FIRST   TIME   IN  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF  ACT. 

A  review  of  the  tariff  laws  enacted  during  the  past  twenty  years 
shows  that  the  existing  tariff  is  the  only  one  which  places  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  wearing  apparel  purchasea  abroad  which 
the  returning  American  traveler  may  bring  in  free  of  duty.  This 
was  the  result  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  retailers,  mostly 
located  in  New  York  City,  who  united  and  employed  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  the  $100  limit,  which  in  effect  puts  upon  the 
average  American  traveler  making  usual  and  necessary  purchases 
abroad  an  unreasonable  limitation.  This  is  ?o  stringent  as  to  be 
un-American. 

INJUSTICE  OF  THE  PRESENT  LIMIT. 

The  spirit  of  the  tariff  act  is  to  impose  duty  in  order  to  collect 
revenue.  Primarily  such  duty  is  to  be  imposed  upon  luxuries  im- 
ported in  the  line  of  commerce,  wines,  jewels,  etc.  It  is  contrary  to 
accepted  principles  to  impose  duty  upon  a  reasonable  amount  of  wear- 
ing apparel  purchased  by  the  American  traveler  abroad  as  a  necessity, 
or  upon  such  presents  as  any  citizen  would  purchase  in  his  own  coun- 
try while  visiting  another  part  thereof  ana  returning  to  his  family. 
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fHirthermore,  such  duty  is  not  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  present  limitation  of  $100  is  protested  against  by  every  return- 
ing American  citizen. 

THE  ABOUMENT  THAT  WAS  PBESENTED  FOR  THB  $100  UMIT. 

It  is  understood  that  the  argument  presented  in  1897  why  the  $100 
limit  should  be  enacted  was  to  the  effect  that  a  trip  abroad  was  a 
luxury ;  that  a  person  indulging  in  it  should  be  subjected  to  some  sort 
of  a  tax;  that  wearing  apparel,  particularly  women's  gowns  in  Paris, 
could  be  purchased  abroaa  so  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States 
that  it  paid  a  person  of  means  to  go  abroad  to  make  such  purchases 
and  return  to  the  United  States  therewith;  that  this  was  seriously 
afTecting  the  retail  trade  in  the  United  States;  that  there  shoula, 
therefore,  be  imposed  a  duty  upon  all  wearing  apparel  purchased  by 
American  citizens  while  traveling  abroad;  that  tne  only  exemption 
extended  to  Americans  should  be  $100  to  cover  souvenirs  purchased 
during  their  journey ;  and  all  peirsons  who  could  afford  to  go  abroad 
and  buy  any  clothing  over  there  should  pay  duty  thereon. 

THEORY  or  $100  LIMIT  OUT  OF  DATE. 

The  present  limit  of  $100  is  fixed  and  arbitrary.  It  is  impossible 
to  reach  any  understanding  as  to  how  it  was  arrived  at.  To  anyone 
trying  to  purchase  anything  abroad,  either  for  himself  or  his  lam- 
iljr,  this  limitation  seems  unreasonable  and  unjust.  If  any  reason 
existed  for  the  fixing  of  this  arbitrary  amount  in  1897  it  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  (£anges  in  the  standard  of  living  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

SEGOMMENDATIOK    OF   THB    TREASURY   DEPARTMENT   THAT   THE    LIMITA- 
TION BE  INCREASED  FROM  $100  TO  $200. 

Kealizing  that  the  American  traveler  has  a  just  complaint  against 
the  existing  tariff  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  seen  fit  to 
recommend  that  the  present  exemption  be  increased  from  $100  to 
$200. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  as  follows: 

The  advisability  of  increasing  the  amount  of  our  duty  exemption  In  the 
matter  of  articles  acquired  abroad  now  permitting  citizens  of  this  country  re- 
turning from  foreign  travels  is  recommended  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
C!ongre8&  The  present  exemption  of  $100  seems  to  me  to  be  an  amount  too 
low  to  meet  the  case  of  the  average  traveler  and  causes  much  and  unnecessary 
annoyance  and  complaint.  In  my  Judgment,  this  exemption  should  be  Increased 
to  $200,  which  would  provide  for  the  personal  purchases  abroad  of  the  average 
traveler,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  large  enough  to  work  injustice  to  domestic 
merchants  by  permitting  articles  of  great  value  to  be  brought  in  without  pay- 
ment of  duty  to  compete  with  and  injure  their  legitimate  trade.  (Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1907,  p.  52.) 

WHY   THE   AMOUNT  RECOMMENDED   BY    THE   TREASURY   DEPARTMENT   18 

NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  increase  from  $100  to  $200,  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  reason  that 
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since  the  tariflf  act  of  1897  prices  have  increased  100  pjer  cent,  so  that 
this  increase  to  $200  would  serve  only  to  meet  the  rise  in  prices  of 

Eersonal  effects  in  the  last  decade,  and  is,  therefore,  not  an  increase, 
ut  merely  a  readjustment  to  meet  these  prices.  Hence  it  would  serve 
to  leave  the  American  traveler  only  where  he  stood  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1897. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  Treasury  Department  took  this  into  con- 
sideration when  making  its  recommendation. 

Furthermore,  an  increase  to  $500  would  be  a  fair  and  just  limita- 
tion, considering  all  the  circumstances,  as  shown  by  the  lacts  herein 
presented. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  $500  LIMIT  ASKED  FOR.  j 

The  injustice  of  the  $100  limit,  or  even  the  $200  limit,  as  re(x>m-  h 

mended  by  the  Treasury  Department,  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  ' 
seen  that  it  is  made  to  apply  to  all  American  travelers,  irrespective  J^ 
of  their  length  of  stay  abroad.    In  other  words,  an  American  going  9 

aver  and  remaining  one  or  two  weeks  is  now  accorded  as  much  con-  ] 

dderation,  in  the  matter  of  bringing  home  with  him  a  limited  amount 
of  wearing  apparel,  as  is  accorded  an  American  remaining  abroad 
for  a  year.  This  operates  to  give  a  greater  advantage  to  the  traveler 
who  makes  a  short  stay  than  to  the  one  who  oftentimes  finds  it  neo-  i 

essary  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  is  believed  that  this 
circumstance  has  never  been  taken  into  consideration  either  by  the 
committee  or  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  $500  limit  is  based  is  to  make  the  limit 
so  elastic  as  to  deal  equitably  with  all  American  travelers.  In  other 
words,  the  American  traveler  whose  stay  is  short  (say  two  weeks) 
would  doubtless  not  need  to  bring  in  $500  worth  of  personal  effects, 
while  the  American  traveler  whose  stay  is  prolonged  for  a  year 
would  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  in  at  least  that  much. 
This  limitation,  it  is  believed,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  classes  of  American  travelers. 

TRAVEL  ABROAD  NOT  CONFINED  TO  PEOPLE  OP  LARGE  MEANS. 

Travel  abroad  has  now  become  so  general  among  Americans  that  it 
is  no  longer  limited  to  people  of  large  means.  It  is  resorted  to  by 
college  professors  and  teachers  as  a  matter  of  health  and  education, 
as  well  as  by  the  family  of  the  average  man  of  limited  means  who 
himself  finds  it  a  welcome  escape  from  business  cares.  Others  are 
forced  to  take  it  for  recreation,  study,  and  health. 

Travel  abroad  makes  broader  and  better  Americans  and  is  there- 
fore a  direct  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

A  TRIP  ABROAD   IS   NOT  A  LUXURY. 

As  already  shown,  a  trip  abroad  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  If,  indeed, 
is  was  so  considered  in  1897,  conditions  have  changed  m  the  past  ten 

} rears.  According  to  the  present  standard  of  living,  such  trip  is  no 
onger  a  luxury  with  the  average  American.  In  other  words,  many 
things  considered  luxuries  then  are  not  considered  such  to-day. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 
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WSAXINO    APPAREL   ONE    MUST   NECESSARILY   PURCHASE    WHILB    ABROAD. 

A  stay  of  three  to  six  months  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  time  oon- 
samed  by  an  American  of  limited  means  in  a  trip  abroad. 

In  starting  out  he  carries  with  him  the  smallest  amount  of  wearing 
apparel  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  encumbered  with  much  baggage,  in 
view  of  the  excessive  charges  for  bagsage  upon  all  European  rail- 
roads. He  takes  with  him  only  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  his  present  requirements.  In  visitinff  countries  of  different 
altitudes,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  equip  himself  with  clothing  of  vari- 
ous weights,  and  often  before  returning  to  the  United  States  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  clothing  to  meet  the  change  in 
seasons  and  to  replenish  part  of  his  wardrobe  lost^  injured,  or  worn 
out  in  travel.  He  buvs  these  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  because  he 
finds  them  more  satisfactory  or  cheaper  than  he  canpurchase  them  in 
the  United  States.  The  rapid  rise  in  prices  in  Europe  no  longer 
enables  Americans  to  buv  clothing  or  personal  effects  there  much 
cheaper  than  here,  and  the  cost  of  living  abroad  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  American  travder 
is  concerned.  So  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  his  steam- 
ship transportation,  it  is  no  longer  true  that  one  can  save  money  by 
going  abroad  to  make  purchases  of  personal  effects. 

"Wnile  one  is  abroad  it  is  often  al^olutely  necessary  to  purchase  a 
few  suits  of  underwear,  at  least  one  suit  of  clothes,  a  hat,  and  gloves. 
Yet  upon  returning  to  this  country  the  value  of  that  very  wearing 
appar^  is  often  sufficient  to  impose  the  payment  of  a  duty  by  the 
average  American  traveler  as  he  steps  on  the  dock. 

Particularly  does  this  injustice  affect  American  women,  who  to-day 
can  scarcely  purchase  one  plain  gown,  with  hat,  gloves,  and  wrap, 
for  $100,  and  therefore  are  subjected  to  the  tariff  laws  for  articles 
of  clothing  worn  the  very  moment  one  steps  off  the  ship,  and  the 
dutv  has  to  be  paid  unless  the  traveler  is  willing;  to  practice  deception. 

Oftentimes  Americans,  not  finding  it  possible  to  travel  abroad 
frequently,  remain  over  at  least  a  year ;  but  if  they  have  no  fixed 
abode  abroad  during  that  period,  to  enable  them  to  come  within  the 
definition  of  nonresidents,  as  defined  by  the  tariff  act,  they  must  of 
necessity,  upon  reentering  the  United  States,  pay  duty  upon  wearing 
apparel  purchased  by  them  during  their  stay  of  one  year  abroad. 
Tliey  have  doubtless  expended  legitimately  five  times  the  present 
allowance,  and  upon  all  over  $100  they  must  nay  duty.  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff  act  to  an  American 
woman  of  moderate  means,  who  has  remained  abroad  for  that  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  season,  either  summer  or  winter,  it  is  a 
simple  necessity  for  a  woman  to  buy  at  least  two  gowns.  If  she 
has  been  abroad  a  year,  she  is  obliged  to  have  something  to  travel 
home  in.  A  simple  dress  in  Paris,  without  a  coat,  costs  at  the  least 
price  from  $75  to  $85.  For  a  suit  with  a  coat  one  must  pay  from  $100 
to  $125.  Hats  in  Paris  are  almost  as  expensive  as  in  New  York — 
from  $20  to  ^0  is  considered  a  fair  price  to  the  average  American 
woman.  So,  after  buying  one  suit  to  come  home  in,  she  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  allowed  by  the  Government  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  other  necessary  purchases  or  a  few  presents.  In 
going  abroad  to  travel  for  a  year  sne  takes  as  little  baggage  as  pos- 
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sible  on  account  of  the  high  charge  for  expressage,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year's  trip  many  necessities  are  worn  out  and  must  be  replenished. 

Such  articles  as  stockings  and  imderwear  are  almost  as  expensive 
as  at  home,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  cost  between  gowns  in  America  and  abroad. 

Furthermore,  women  going  over  in  the  spring  or  summer  and  not 
returning  to  the  United  States  until  October  or  November  mast  of 
necessity  make  their  purchases  while  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that 
by  the  time  thev  reach  this  country  they  must  be  provided  with  a 
gown  and  coat  for  the  season  in  which  they  arrive.  These  are  neces- 
sary on  the  voyage  and  immediately  upon  arrival. 

MUCH  OF  THE  WEARING  APPAREL  PURCHASED   ABROAD   DOES    NOT   ENTER 
INTO  COMPETITION  WITH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  much  of  the  wearing  ap- 
parel purchased  abroad  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  Ameri- 
can trade.  It  is  purchased  there  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  will  not  restrict  its  purchase,  nor  will  such  duty 
be  of  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  or  tradespeople  of  the  United  States. 

ESTIMATED  AMOUNT  OF  PRESENTS  PURCHASED  BY  THE  AVERAiJE  AMERICAN 

TRAVELER. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  American  traveler  usually  takes 
home  with  him  at  least  $100  worth  of  presents.  He  does  not  go 
abroad  frequently,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
home  souvenirs  from  a  foreign  land  to  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Yet  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  act  does  not  ^ve  him  that  privi- 
lege, and  when  the  department  attempted  to  so  interpret  the  law  it 
met  with  protests  from  the  same  people  who  were  responsible  for 
the  present  unjust  tariff  limitation. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following : 
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GIFTS    MUST  FAT  DUTY — ^UNSUCCESSFXTL  ATTEMPT  TO   HAVE  APPBAISEB8   LIBBBAUXB 

THE  LAW. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  yesterday  by  Herbert  A.  Munson  to  per> 
suade  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  to  liberalise  the  scope  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  tariff  governing  the  entry  Into  this  country  of  purchases 
made  by  Americans  abroad  and  intended  for  gifts  to  friends  at  home. 

Mr.  Munson  returned  from  Europe  several  months  ago  and  brought  with  him 
vases,  doilies,  table  covers,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles  intended  as 
souvenirs  and  presents  for  his  family  and  friends.  As  the  law  stands,  it  sped- 
fles  that  not  more  than  $100  in  value  of  articles  purchased  abroad  by  residaa^ta 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  upon  their  return. 

General  Appraiser  Hay  in  his  decision  for  the  board  says  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  to  administer  the  personal  effects  pro- 
vision liberally,  while  the  tendency  of  the  courts  is  to  construe  the  paragrapb 
according  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  language  used  by  Ck>ngres&  A  recent 
decision  of  the  federal  court  is  cited,  and  from  it  Mr.  Hay  draws  the  deduction 
that  it  is  impossible  for  customs  officials  to  admit  duty  free  any  other  articles 
than  wearing  apparel  and  similar  personal  effects  accompanying  the  returning 
traveler,  and  then  only  such  as  are  necessary  for  his  wear  and  use  during  his 
journey.  Most  of  Mr.  Munson's  importations  were  in  liie  shape  of  wearing 
apparel  for  women. 
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This  is  the  condition  that  faces  all  returning  travelers.  If  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  American  Travelers'  League  is  success- 
ful the  above  condition  will  be  changed. 

FSBBENTS    PURCHASED    ABROAD    NOT    IN    CX)MPETITI0N    WITH    AMERICAN 

TRADE. 

The  articles  which  one  purchases  abroad,  intended  as  presents,  are 
not  those  which  he  would  purchase  at  all  if  one  remained  at  home. 
They  are  usually  picked  uj)  because  they  are  found  in  foreign  parts 
and  of  their  peculiar  association. 

The  spirit  of  travel  creates  the  desire  to  buy  a  present  for  some 
friend  or  relative  whoni  one  would  otherwise  not  think  of  making  a 
present  to  at  that  particular  time,  or  if  he  were  at  home.  The  im- 
pulse comes  with  the  foreign  surroundings,  and  as  the  purchase  would 
not  have  been  made  at  home  there  is  nothing  lost  to  the  manufacturer 
or  the  Government. 

ADVANTAGES   TO   TRADE    IN    INCREASING    LIMIT. 

The  increase  in  the  limit  from  $100  to  $500  would  be  an  advantage, 
rather  than  a  detriment,  to  the  tradespeople  of  this  country.  Every 
novelty  brought  home  by  Americans,  either  as  a  present  or  wearing 
apparel,  if  it  proves  popular,  is  copied  by  the  trade  here,  and  thus 
assists  instead  of  injures  the  American  dealer  at  home.  It  is  short- 
sighted on  his  part  to  seek  to  prevent  such  small  purchases  by  the 
American  traveler.  For  example,  such  things  as  one  has  purchased 
abroad  and  become  accustomed  to  and  likes,  when  the  small  supplj 
brought  back  with  him  has  become  exhausted,  will  order  from  his 
retail,  who,  of  course,  imports  it,  subject  to  the  duty  which  is  paid 
to  the  Government,  or  it  is  reproduced  in  this  country.  In  either  case 
it  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  tradespeople  or  manufacturer. 

THE  PRESENT  EXEMPTION  NOT  A  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Having  shown  that  purchases  in  excess  of  $100  would  be  made  iii 
any  event  by  the  average  American  traveler,  it  follows  that  this 
liinitation  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  or  tradespeople  of  the 
United  States  and  is  an  injustice  to  the  American  traveler.  Futher- 
more,  it  is  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  already  seen  fit  to  recommend 
the  increase  of  the  limit  from  $100  to  $200  makes  it  at  once  apparent 
that  such  increase  must  have  been  suggested  in  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  traveler  and  of  the  Government  as  well. 

It  is  submitted  that  a  limitation  of  less  than  $500  will  prove,  as  it 
has  already  proved  in  the  case  of  the  $100  limitation, -a  source  of  in- 
oonvenience  and  continuing  annoyance  to  the  public  and  the  officials 
who  enforce  it.  It  is  also  submitted  that  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  herewith  filed  with  the  committee  will  prove  that  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  imposition  of  the  present  limit  is  infinitesimal, 
and,  in  fact,  a  source  of  loss  rather  than  of  gain  to  the  Government. 
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DEFINITION    OP    AN    AMERICAN    TRAVELER,    A     "  RESIDENT,"    AB    DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM  AN   AMERICAN  TRAVELER,  "  NONRESIDENT." 

With  a  view  to  distinguishing  an  American  traveler  or  "  resident " 
from  an  American  traveler,  "  nonresident,"  attention  is  invited  to  the 
following  extract  from  "  Notice  to  passengers,"  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  July  31, 1907  : 

For  the  purposes  of  customs  administration,  passengers  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz,  (1)  Nonresidents  of  the  United  States;  (2)  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

The  division  of  passengers  into  nonresidents  and  residents  in  no  wise  affects 
citizenship. 

Nonresidents  are:  (a)  Actual  residents  of  other  countries;  (ft)  persons 
who  have  been  abroad  with  a  fixed  foreign  abode  for  one  year  or  more,  who 
elect  to  declare  as  nonresidents;    (c)   persons  who  have  been  abroad  for  two  i 

years  with  or  without  a  fixed  place  of  foreign  abode,  who  elect  to  declare  as  j 

nonresidents. 

Persons  of  class  (c)  may  erase  the  second  and  third  lines  within  the  brackets 
on  the  "  Baggage  declaration  and  entry  "  for  nonresidents. 

Residents  are  such  persons  as  are  not  included  in  the  definition  of  nonresi- 
dents. 

There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  value  of  articles  free  of  duty  brought  in  by 
imrsons  declaring  as  nonresidents,  provided  such  articles  are  in  the  nature  of 
wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar 
personal  effects  actually  accompanying  the  passenger  and  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  his  or  her  wear  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  Journey  and  present 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  are  not  Intended  for  other  persons  nor  for  sale. 

Persons  declaring  as  residents  are  entitled  to  bring  with  them  free  of  duty  all 
wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  taken  by  them  out  of  the  United 
States  which  have  not  been  remodeled  or  improved  abroad  so  as  to  increase 
tiieir  value,  and  articles  obtained  abroad  by  purchase  or  otherwise  of  a  value  not 
exceeding  $100,  provided  they  are  not  for  sale;  but  in  the  case  of  a  minor, 
the  exemption  of  $100  worth  of  articles  obtained  abroad  is  restricted  to  Badi 
articles  as  are  Intended  for  the  bona  fide  personal  use  of  such  minor. 

THE  SAME  PRINCIPLE  OF  TARIFF  EXEMPTION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  AMBB- 
ICAN  "  NONRESIDENT  "  AS  DISTINGUISHED  MOM  AMERICAN  "  RESIDENT,'' 
WHICH  LATTER  IS  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  TRAVELER,  SHOULD  OB- 
TAIN— ^LENGTH  OF  STAY  ABROAD  THE  BASIS. 

As  already  shown,  the  average  American  traveler  comes  within  the 
designation  of  "  residents  of  the  United  States  "  for  the  purposes  of 
customs  administration,  and  is  one  who  may  have  been  abroad  for  one 
year  without  a  fixed  abode  in  a  foreign  country  during  that  period. 
It  is  upon  this  traveler  that  the  $100  limit  is  fixed.  It  does  not  fall 
upon  the  American  traveler  who  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  fixed 
place  of  abode  abroad  for  a  like  or  longer  period,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  customs  admini.stration  he  comes  within  the  designation  of  a  *'  non- 
resident of  the  United  States." 

There  Is  no  limitation  as  to  the  value  of  articles  free  of  duty  brought  in  by 
persons  declaring  as  nonresidents,  provided  such  articles  are  In  the  nature  of 
wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  per- 
sonal effects  actually  accompanying  the  passenger  and  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  his  or  her  wear,  and  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  journey  and 
present  comfort  and  convenience,  and  are  not  intended  for  other  persousi,  nor 
for  sale.     (See  " Notice  to  passengers"  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.) 

The  inequality  of  the  $100  limit  put  upon  the  average  American 
traveler  defined  as  "  resident,"  as  distinguished  from  the  American 
traveler  defined  as  "nonresident,"  for  the  purpose  of  custom  ad- 
ministration, is  at  once  apparent. 
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An  American  who  goes  abroad  and  remains  there  a  shorter  period 
than  to  qualify  him  as  a  "  nonresident "  has  to  pay  duty  on  all  of  his 
personal  effects  purchased  abroad  in  excess  of  $100;  while  the  Ameri- 
can who  goes  abroad  and  remains  there,  with  a  fixed  place  of  abode, 
for  one  year  or  more,  is  entitled  to  claim  as  a  "  nonresident "  and 
allowed  to  bring  in  all  his  personal  effects  free  of  duty. 

All  that  is  asked  for  the  American  traveler  who  goes  abroad  and  is 
without  a  fixed  place  of  abode  for  one  year,  or  any  part  therex>f ,  is 
that  he  be  allowed  to  bring  in  $500  worth  of  personal  effects  free  of 
du^. 

TTiis  exemption  would  be  but  sufficiently  elastic  to  deal  equitably 
with  all  classes  of  American  travelers,  according  to  their  length  oi 
stay  abroad  up  to  the  time  limit  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  claim  as 
"  nonresidents." 

To  designate  oneself  a  "  nonresident "  for  the  purposes  of  customs 
administration  does  not  affect  one's  citizenship. 

INCBEASE  IN  AMERICAN  TRAVEL  NO  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  LIMIT. 

The  fact  that  American  travel  is  increasing  and  that  more  Amer- 
ican travelers  are  returning  from  trips  abroad  each  year  is  no  reason 
why  the  limit  we  request  should  not  be  accorded.  In  fact,  it  sliows 
that  the  country  is  rapidly  growing  in  prosperity,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  better  able  to  deal  generously  with  its  citizens. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we. invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
traveler  represents  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  nation.  He,  too,  is  a  taxpayer,  and  is  as  much  entitled^  to  con- 
sideration as  the  tradesman  and  the  manufacturer.  For  the  first  time 
the  claims  of  the  American  traveler  are  presented  in  the  matter  of 
tariff  revision. 

It  is  a  well-know  fact  that  a  very  high  duty  on  personal  effects 
encourages  smuggling,  tends  to  lower  the  morality  of  citizenship, 
and  causes  loss  to  the  Government.  The  $100  limit,  as  now  im- 
posed, is  regarded  by  the  masses  of  travelers  as  an  act  of  injustice, 
and  tends  to  encourage  deception. 

A  $500  limit  would  stimulate  fair  dealing,  cause  less  annoyance, 
prove  more  of  advantage  to  the  Government,  and  accord  just  reliei 
to  all  clases  of  American  travelers. 

(The  memorial  of  the  league  is  as  follows:) 
/ 
Memorial  of  the  Arrierican  Travelers^  League  of  the  United  States^ 
by  its  counsel^  F.  E.  Hamilton^  32  Broadway^  New  York, 

The  American  Travelers'  League  presents  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  100,000  Americans  who  annuafly  go  abroad  its  earnest  request 
that  paragraph  697  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

697.  Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  sim- 
ilar personal  effects  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States;  but  this  exemp- 
tion shaU  only  include  such  articles  as  actually  accompanying  and  are  in  use 
of,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  persons. 
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for  the  Immediate  purposes  of  the  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for  other 
persons  or  for  sale:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  residents  of  the  United  States 
returning  from  abroad,  all  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  takoi  l^ 
them  out  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their  identity  being  established,  ander 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  no  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  articles  purchased 
abroad  by  such  residents  of  the  United  States,  either  for  themselves  or  tot 
presents,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  upon  their  return. 

To  support  the  justice,  equity,  and  good  judgment  of  this  request, 
the  following  facts  are  submitted,  to  wit : 

First  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  for  1897 
recommends  an  increase  of  the  free  importations  allowed  returning 
American  travelers  from  the  present  amount  of  $100  to  the  sum  of 
^00.     (See  Annual  Eeport,  p.  52.) 

This  actually  amounts  to  no  increase,  as  the  cost  of  goods  has 
advanced  fully  100  per  cent  since  1897,  so  that  to  amend  the  law  only 
to  this  extent  would  mean  simply  to  grant  the  same  privilege  now  as 
was  originally  granted  in  1897. 

The  American  traveling  public  believes  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
privilege. 

The  American  Travelers'  Lea^e  speaks  for  all  Americans  who 
travel,  and  will  later  submit  petitions  to  Congress  bearing  thousands 
of  signatures  from  all  classes  of  travelers  urgmg  this  amendment. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  HEBEB  CLABE. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  State  your  place  of  resi- 
dence and  business,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  represent  Johnson  &  Johnson,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  the  J.  Elwood  Lee  Company,  of  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturers of  surgical  and  hospital  supplies. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  On  what  suDJect  are  you  going  to  address 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  going  to  read  a  very  short  paper  of  two  pages  (m 
the  question  of  the  readjustment  of  the  two  commodities  mown  as 
catgut  and  wool  grease  in  the  tariff.  That  is  a  violent  departure 
from  what  we  have  had  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  although  they  are 
both  animal  matters.  I  suppose  we  might  say  that  they  represent 
intestines  and  perspiration,  Mr.  Chairman,     [taughter.] 

The  temptation  to  eloquence  on  those  two  themes  is  very  great, 
but,  warned  by  what  you  have  indicated  and  what  you  have  been 
compelled  to  submit  to,  instead  of  making  an  extemporaneous  address 
I  am  going  to  read  this  paper  and  drop  it.     [Reading :] 

First.  We  ask  that  "  catgut,  unmanufactured  "  be  taken  from  free  list  (par. 
517)  and  put  into  paragraph  448  (dutiable  list)  as  "catgut  for  surgical  par- 
poses  and  all  other  catgut  not  elsewhere  provided  for "  paying  a  dnty  of  26 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Reason :  There  is  no  such  material  as  "  unmanufactured  catgut." 

There  is  no  such  material  in  existence  as  unmanufactured  catgut, 
which  is  in  your  tariff;  and  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
word  "  unmanufactured  "  was  intended  to  be  "  unmedicated,"  but 
was  transcribed  wrongly.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  unmanufactured 
catgut. 
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The  appraisers  need  clear  definition  of  the  purposes  of  the  law,  and 
now  they  are  compelled  to  guess  at  it.  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
appraisers  for  saying  that.  We  have  pulled  and  hauled  before  the 
appraisers  on  that  question. 

The  manufacture  of  sterile,  safe,  and  perfectly  pure  catgut  for 
surgeons  has  been  begun  bv  the  houses  above  nam^  and  by  other 
houses,  and  needs  this  small  protection. 

The  lives  of  people  subjected  to  surgical  (particularly  internal)  op- 
erations require  that  there  should  te  an  assured  supply  of  steme 
catgut  ligatures. 

That,  gentlemen,  may  seem  a  very  unimportant  matter  to  you; 
but  if  you  ever  are  operated  on  for  appendicitis,  you  will  realize  that 
it  is  a  very  important  matter. 

This  is  the  second  thing  we  ask  for.    [Reading :] 

Second.  We  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  be  imposed  upon 
"  refined  wool  grease  having  a  yellow  color,"  as  defined  and  described  In  the 
United  States  PharmacoptBin  under  the  name  of  Adeps  lannae, 

Keasons:  (1)  Of  the  600,000,000  pounds  of  wools  washed  and  consumed  in 
the  United  States  every  year  but  a  very  small  fraction  has  its  wool  grease 
saTed.    The  grease  is  allowed  to  run  off  to  pollute  the  rivers. 

(2)  Meantime,  about  14,000,000  pounds  of  wool  grense,  crude  and  refined,  is 
imported  from  Europe — chiefly  from  Germany.  This  is  worth  at  least  4  cents 
a  pound,  representing  $560,000,  which  should  be  kept  at  home. 

(3)  The  appraisers,  compelled  to  perceive  that  the  brown  crude  grease  and 
tlie  refined  yellow  grease  should  have  different  duties,  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  classifying  the  refined  yellow  grease  under  "  Medicinal  preparations," 
paragraph  68,  although  some  of  the  refined  yellow  grease  is  believed  to  come 
in  under  "  wool  grease,"  paragraph  279,  at  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
appraisers  are  entitled  to  clear  statement  respecting  this  matter. 

(4)  The  above-named  houses  have  begun,  after  prolonged  and  costly  prep- 
aration, the  business  of  refining  brown  wool  grease,  and  as  the  starters  of  a 
new  and  highly  important  industry,  they  ask  for  protection  from  a  small  tariff 
duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Kramer  called  for  an  equally  brief  statement,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  L.  KRAMER,  OF  ELIZABETH,  N.  7. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Ejkamer.  Frederick  L.  Kramer. 

The  Acting  Chaikman.  And  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Kramsr.  In  behalf  of  the  American  refiners  of  wool  grease,  a 
product  known  as  "  lanolin,"  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
uncertain  tariff  classification  of  the  tariff  act  of  June,  1897.  Para- 
graph 279  covers  wool  crease,  dutiable  at  one-half  cent  a  pound.  The 
product  known  as  "  refined  wool  grease,"  or  "  adept  lanae,"  or  "  lano- 
lin," is  not  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  a  product  valued  at  about 
300per  cent  more  than  wool  urease. 

This  article,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  specified  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  has  been  assessed  under  paragraph  3  at  25  per  cent,  and 
at  a  later  date  under  paragraph  68.  (Fed.  Kep.,  734;  T.  D.  25916; 
G.  A.  5881.) 

Paragraph  70  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  specifies  skin  preparations 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  in  our  opinion,  covers  this  product 
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equally  as  specific  as  the  aforesaid  paragraph.  We  believe  to  make 
this  duty  more  certain  that  a  paragraph  should  be  inserted  in  the 
contemplated  tariff  covering  crude  wool  ^ease  at  1  cent  a  pound 
and  refined  at  6  cents  a  pound,  so  as  to  give  these  infant  industries 
an  incentive  to  collect  this  by-product  and  refine  it,  and  eliminate 
the  doubtful  classifications  which  have  been  made. 

There  are  about  14,000.000  pounds  of  wool  grease  imported  into  this 
country,  valued  at  about  $70,000. 

We  respectfully  recommend  this  to  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  present  tariff  on  the  general  classifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  Kramer.  The  general  classification  is,  de  gras  or  wool  greuse, 
half  a  cent  a  pound,  under  paragraph  279, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Paragraph  517,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kramer.  No  ;  279. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Paragraph  617  is  the  other  subject — ^the  last  one  he 
spoke  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Importation  under  the  present  duty  is  practically 
prohibited,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Importation  under  the  present  duty  is  not  prohib- 
ited, as  we  have  some  fourteen  million  odd  pounds  coming  m  here 
yearly.  The  thing  is  not  known  to  the  general  public,  and  conse- 
quently the  sales  are  not  as  large. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  mean,  according  to  your  statement,  it  has 
no  tax  on  it  now  at  all,  has  it? 

Mr.  Kramer.  There  is  a  tax  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  crude 
material  and  a  tax  of  25  per  cent  on  the  refined  material,  as  it  is  cov- 
ered by  a  basket  clause  in  our  tariff  of  "medicinal  preparations." 
That  is  under  paragraph  68,  and  another  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
brings  it  under  paragraph  3.  So  there  is  confusion  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  correct  duty  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  further  litigation  on  it,  as  a  great  deal  of  this 
refined  stuff  is  coming  in  here  under  the  wool-grease  duty  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  I  am  asking  for 
information,  because  I  do  not  clearly  understand  it.  Are  jrou  aSking 
to  have  this  duty  increased  or  to  have  it  defined  more  distinctly? 

Mr.  EIramer.  We  want  it  defined  more  distinctly,  and  we  would 
ask  to  have  it  increased,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  prod- 
ucts under  paragraph  70  assessed  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  your  other 
product?    Is  it  prohibitive,  or  is  there  any  quantity  coming  in  I 

Mr.  Kramer.  No;  1  believe  the  French  and  Grerman  nations  sup- 
ply us  with  articles  paying  the  50  per  cent  in  the  nature  of  salves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  goods  that  are  being 
imported  to-day  of  articles  standing  the  50  per  cent  tax? 

Mr.  Kramer.  I  believe  if  you  refer  to  the  statistical  reports  they 
will  tell  you  what  preparations  paying  50  per  cent  are  imported*; 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  a  prohibitive  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  having  any  serious  competition  with  the 
foreign  imports  beyond  the  articles  that  have  the  50  per  cent  duty! 

Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark.  They  control  the  whole  market 

Mr.  EIramer.  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Clark  answer  you  about 
that 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  simply  want  to  get  it  for  information.  It  is 
not  given  very  fully  here.  This  question  has  not  been  gone  into. 
Is  the  other  article  in  the  trade  into  which  you  want  to  put  this  par- 
ticular article  producing  revenue  for  the  Government  now? 

Mr.  Kramer.  I  will  answer  that,  Mr.  Clark.  It  is  producing  now 
about  $72,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  importations  does  that 
amount  to  ?    Is  it  25  per  cent,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  No;  that  covers  more  fully  the  half  a  cent  a  pound 
product — ^the  crude  product.  The  other  product  is  not  knowji  very 
well.  It  is  not  known  here  verv  extensively,  and,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar classification  of  the  tarin,  the  statistical  department  can  not 
collect  and  record  the  amount  of  the  imports,  as  it  may  be  classified 
under  this  basket  clause  as  a  medicinal  preparation  or  some  other 
preparation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  get  it  clearly  from  your  figures.  It  is 
an  article  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  and  have  not  studied,  and 
I  suppose  a  good  many  other  members  of  the  committee,  like  myself, 
are  not  informed  on  it.  I  would  like,  for  my  own  information,  to 
know  whether  or  not  if  we  make  this  arrangement  that  you  have 
asked,  it  will  amount  to  a  prohibitive  duty  or  whether  it  wul  leave 
it  on  a  revenue  basis;  and  I  would  ask  you  to  file  the  figures  in  your 
brief  showing  the  amount  of  importations  coming  in  of  this  class  of 
^oods  that  now  pay  the  duty  you  want,  so  that  from  that  we  can 
judge  as  to  whetner  or  not,  if  we  give  this  increase,  it  will  amount 
to  probibition  or  revenue  only. 

Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  a  sugges- 
tion ?  There  are  no  figures.  It  comes  in  under  a  ruling  of  the  ap- 
praisers as  a  medicinal  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  break  in  now. 

Mr.  CHARiiES  Heber  Clark.  It  comes  in  as  a  medicinal  preparation, 
and  is  simply  under  an  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  appraiser,  who  says 
iliat  tiie  thing  is  not  crude.  We  ask  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  the 
same  duty  on  the  refined  that  the  appraisers  have  put  on  it  them- 
selves.   That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Does  any  other 
eentleman  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  putting  hides  on  the 
foee  list?  Does  any  other  gentleman  desire  to  be  heard  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  duty  on?  Is  tnere  any  gentleman  present  representing 
leatner  goods? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you. 

STATEMEin  OF  MB.  FBEDEEIGE  W.  BROOKS,  OF  NEW  70BK, 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  IMPOBTEBS  OF  LEATHEB  GLOVES. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  importers  of  leather 
gloves. 

The  Chairman.  Gloves? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Leather  gloves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  are  speaking  under? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  under  paragraphs  439  to  445,  inclusive,  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

Mr.  DalzeixL.  What  paragraph? 
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Mr.  Brooks.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  445,  inclusive,  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  following  importers  of  leatba 
gloves,  namely,  Trefousse  &  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  John  V.  Far- 
well  Company,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Francis  T.  Simmons  &  Co., 
Edward  Thomas  &  Co.,  Mills  &  Gibb,  V.  Perrin  &  Cie,  Eeynier 
Freres,  B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  and  A.  C.  Hartmann,  all  of  whom  are 
representative  houses  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  they  are  large 
dealers  in  merchandise  of  that  kind. 

I  mdy  begin  by  stating  that  in  paragraph  445  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  there  are  provisions  for  certain  cumulative  duties.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  provision  there  for  a  duty  on  all  pique  or  prix  seam 
ffloves,  and  on  all  gloves  stitched  or  embroidered  with  more  thaa 
uiree  single  strands  or  cords,  of  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

Now,  we  make  the  suggestion  that  those  provisions  which  I  have 
just  read  should  be  omitted  in  the  next  tariff  act  for  these  reasons: 
The  provisions  for  leather  gloves  outside  of  those  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 445  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  provide  revenue  for  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  any  domestic  interests  in  these  articles;  and, 
moreovlr,  there  has  been  considerable  litigation  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  445  should  ap^ply,  and  anything 
which  would  tend  to  avoid  litigation  on  tariff  subjects  is,  we  submit, 
very  desirable  for  all  concerned. 

Litigation  tends  to  disorganize  business  for  merchants,  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  great  trouble  to  government  officials  because  it  makes  them 
additional  and  unnecessary  work,  and  it  interferes  greatW  with  any 
calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  any 
tariff  provision.  The  extra  duties  charged  by  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 445,  to  which  I  have  referred,  exceed  the  cost  of  the  work 
mentioned  therein,  and  it  is  submitted  that  these  extra  duties  arc 
imnecessary  for  purposes  of  revenue  or  of  protection.  The  amount 
of  such  goods  imported,  the  duty  collected  thereon,  and  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  paia  thereon  will  undoubtedly  be  laid  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  rates  on  the  gloves,  including 
these  extra  charges,  are  so  high  that  your  committee  will  agree  with 
us  that  substantial  justice  wilibe  done  if  these  provisions  are  canceled 
in  the  new  tariff. 

It  may  also  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee 
that  the  provisions  heretofore  made  for  the  duty  on  leather  gloves 
have  required  the  payment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  children's 

Sfloyes  as  that  paid  on  women's  gloves,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  more 
ogical  and  equitable  arrangement  could  be  made  in  a  new  tariff  act 
wherebv  the  duty  on  children's  gloves  would  be  less  than  that  oa 
women's  gloves  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  their  cost,  which  is 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  because  children's  gloves  use  less  material  and 
there  is  less  labor  on  them.  As  to  the  tariff  description  of  these 
gloves  in  the  act  of  1897,  that  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  und^ 
stood  so  that  it  might  be  repeated  in  the  new  tariff  act,  but  if  your 
committee  is  disposed  to  reduce  the  rates  of  duty  upon  articles  of 
almost  universal  use,  we  suggest  that  the  glove  schedule  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration  in  that  respect. 

From  the  statistics  which  we  will  lay  before  you  your  committee 
will  probably  find  that  very  few  leather  gloves  for  men  are  imported, 
the  high  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  such  goods  by  the  act  of  1897  being 
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practically  prohibitive.  The  importations  of  leather  gloves  are, 
therefore,  practically  confined  to  those  for  the  use  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  tariff  rates  on  those  are  amon^  the  highest  found  in 
our  tariff  in  a  great  many  instances,  as  your  statistics  will  show.  The 
domestic  interests  are  already  well  provided  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  present  tariff  schedules  to  manufacture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  leather  gloves  for  men's  use  that  are  needed  in  this 
country,  and  any  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  which  your  commit- 
tee would  make  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  import  women's  and 
children's  gloves  would  not,  therefore,  conflict  with  domestic 
interests. 

There  has  been  some  litigation  in  the  past,  in  the  last  year,  over  the 
term  "  schmaschen,"  which  is  a  technical  word,  and  which  appears  in 
paragraph  440;  and  I  might  state  for  the  information  of  tne  com- 
mittee that  this  term  "  schmaschen  "  refers  to  the  skins  of  inmiature 
iambs,  which  are  frequently  dropped  too  early.  The  skins  have  very 
little  strength,  and  for  that  reason  they  sell  at  a  very  low  price.  Con- 
sequently those  schmaschen  skins  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
dieapest  CTade  of  leather  gloves  that  come  into  this  country.  I  may 
also  add  tnat  I  understand  from  very  good  authority  that  practically 
no  schmaschen  gloves  are  manufactured  here,  the  entire  consumption 
being  of  the  imported  articles. 

It  nas  been  understood  by  those  whom  I  represent  that  some  steps 
will  be  taken  to  induce  this  committee  and  dongress  to  enact  a  new 
tariff  act  that  will  omit  the  provision  for  these  schmaschen  goods  in 
paragraph  440,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  they  would  then 
come  under  the  provision  for  lamb  gloves — ^which  are  one  ^ade 
hiffher  and  which  come  from  more  expensive  skins — and  would  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  duty.  As  to  that,  I  submit  to  you  that  inasmuch  as 
practically  no  schmaschen  gloves  are  produced  in  this  country  it 
would  therefore  be  adding  an  extra  tax  to  the  consumers  if  this  pro- 
vision for  schmaschen  goods  should  be  stricken  out  of  the  next  act. 

Regarding  the  provisions  for  women's  lamb,  sheep,  kid,  and  other 
gloves  now  found  under  paragraphs  441  to  444,  inclusive,  we  desire 
to  state  that  the  language  of  these  paragraphs  is  so  well  understood 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  change  in  that  respect 
We  have  compiled,  and  I  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  statements  of  the  cost  of  fabrication  in  France  and 
in  (Jermany,  from  which  countries  most  of  these  foreign  gloves  come, 

g'ving^  in  detail  all  of  the  particulars  of  the  cost  of  labor  of  manu- 
cturing  gloves,  and  we  have  also  added  to  them  a  compilation  from 
good  sources  of  the  cost  of  fabrication  of  gloves  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 
Now,  from  these  statements  of  cost  it  will  appear  that  of  the  two 

S'ven  as  coming  from  Grenoble,  France,  each  of  those  is  the  cost  of 
e  cheapest  of  that  kind  of  goods  that  are  made  there,  and  I  might 
add  that  where  a  little  more  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
gloves  necessarily  the  expense  of  that  extra  care  would  add  perhaps 
2  or  3  francs  a  dozen  to  the  figures  that  are  given  in  these  tables. 
The  table  that  is  made  up  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  gloves  in 
Germany  gives  both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  rates  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods,  for  the  cheap  ones,  and  for  those  where 
more  care  is  used,  and  of  course  there  is  no  occasion  to  add  anything 
to  those. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  will  file  those  tables,  will  you? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  file  them  with  the  steno^apher;  yes.  I  believe 
the  average  rate  of  duty  on  imported  gloves  is  about  40  per  cent  or 
more,  and  we  think  that  is  a  very  good  rate  of  duty  for  such  articles. 

Now,  we  also  desire  to  make  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  new  tariff  act  of  any  provision  for  ad  valorem  duties 
on  this  class  of  gloves.  Your  committee  will  remember,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890  there  were  some  provisions  made 
there  for  ad  valorem  duties — that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  not 
cost  less  than  50  per  cent — and  in  other  cases  there  were  specific  pro- 
visions for  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  these  gloves,  but  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  experience  then  that  those  very  provisions  were  the  cause 
of  great  scandals  and  of  considerable  undervaluation,  some  of  which, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  went  as  far  as  the  criminal  courts. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  specific  duties  have  been, 
practically,  levied  on  nearly  all  these  gloves — at  any  rate  since  the 
tariff  act  of  1890 — and  as  there  were  no  ad  valorem  duties  mentioned 
in  either  the  Wilson  bill  or  the  present  bill,  we  ask  if  it  shall  be  sug- 
gested to  this  committee  that  act  valorem  duties  be  applied  to  any  of 
these  articles  to  which  I  have  referred  to-day,  tiiat  the  committee  de- 
cline to  make  anv  such  provision. 

We  may  add  that  if  the  committee  should  see  fit  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  duty  applicable  to  these  gloves  in  the  new  tariff,  it  is  very  likely 
that  such  reduction  would,  in  all  probability^  increase  the  importation 
of  such  articles,  and  would  therefore  result  m  an  increase  or  revenue 
derived  from  such  goods,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  a  feature  to  be 
considered  by  this  committee  at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time, 
I  may  also  submit  that  there  is  nothing  for  which  we  have  asked 
to-day  which  will  in  any  way,  as  we  understand  it,  conflict  with  any 
domestic  industries.  I  ask  that  these  tables  which  I  have  prepared 
may  be  submitted  with  my  remarks,  and  also  the  names  of  those  whom 
Irepresent,  they  being  representative  houses  both  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Submit  your  brief.    Hand  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  represent  the  importers? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do,  sir. 
,-'*^''-.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  in  the  general  trend  of  the  business 
there  is  about  $17,000,000  worth  of  gloves  manufactured  in  thi^  coun- 
try, and  importations  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000. 

^Ir.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 
art    1   J^^^^^^^^^'  That  makes  it  a  pretty  good  revenue-produdng 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 
oiX^ri.  U>f  derwood.  But  you  say  there  are  some  classifications  of  these 
«^^?^^^  4^at  are  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Ves,  sir. 

^r.  Ukderwood.  Will  you  state  which  they  are? 

M^"  :«Rooks.  Those  are  the  men's  gloves. 

Mr   ■ni'''^^^^^-  Entirely  the  men's  gloves? 
^omen^  o^"^®-  ^l^?  ^^^^  ^"*y  "^^  "^^^'s  gloves  is  higher  than  it  is  on 
reason     :f^  children's  gloves  all  the  way  through,  and  for  that 
'     ^  }on  will  examine  your  statistics,  I  think  vou  will  find 
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that  the  importations  of  men's  gloves,  say  during  1907,  amounted 
to  practically  nothing.    I  understood  you  to  say  $10,000,000 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  million  dollars  for  the  total  importations. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  $10,000,000  represents  the  women's  and  chil- 
dren's gloves,  practically;  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  importations 
of  merrs  gloves  will  be  5  per  cent  of  that,  the  men's  gloves  all  being 
made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  reason  from  a  manufacturing  stand- 
point why  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to 
meet  competition  on  men's  gloves  than  it  is  on  women's  and  chil- 
dren's? 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  is.  As  I  understand  it,  the  men's  gloves  are 
coarser,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  what? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Coarser.  They  are  made  of  more  stable  materials; 
and  the  women's  gloves  are  the  product  of  working  people  in  Europe 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  that  business  from  their  youth,  and 
whose  parents  and  grandparents  occupied  the  same  field  before  them. 
It  is  the  experience  in  manufacturing  this  class  of  goods  that  makes 
the  European  much  more  competent  to  manufacture  the  finer  grades 
of  gloves  (which  are  the  women's  gloves)  than  the  men's  gloves, 
which  are  made  here.    That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  the  reason  that  the  importations  come 
in  in  women's  and  children's  gloves  is  because  they  produce  the 
higher  products  that  the  markets  want? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  one  reason ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  duty  on 
men's  gloves  is  25  and  30  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  on  women's  and 
children's  gloves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  the  duty  were  reduced  on  men's  gloves 
to  the  same  amount  that  it  is  on  women's  and  children's  gloves, 
what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  might  induce  the  foreigners  to  send  over  men's 
gloves,  but  I  think  it  very  doubtful.  The  glove  business  is  peculiar. 
You  will  find,  by  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1894, 
and  of  1890,  that  the  duty  on  men's  gloves  has  always  been  higher 
than  the  duty  on  women's  gloves — very  much  higher.  The  result  has 
been,  I  think,  from  my  own  recollection,  that  from  1890  down  to  the 

E resent  time  pretty  much  all  of  the  men's  gloves  used  in  this  country 
ave  been  made  in  this  country,  while  the  women's  gloves,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  duty  is  prohibitive  and  we  are  not  raising 
any  revenue  from  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  too  high ;  but  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  what  effect,  if  we  made  a  reduction  of  that  kind,  it  would  have  on 
the  revenue  and  on  the  industry.  Can  you  ^ve  that  from  your 
knowledge  as  an  importer?  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  that 
would  increase  the  importations  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  state ;  I  doubt  if  anyone  could. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  committee  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  revenue  standpoint,  I  mean.  These  are 
luxuries. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  From  a  revenue  standpoint,  I  presume  more  men's 
gloves  would  be  imported  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  men's  gloves  was  no 
higher  than  it  is  on  women's  gloves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  the  importations  would  amount  to 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  can  not  ^ate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact! 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  no  means  by  which  I  could  ascertain  it.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  procure  the  mfonnation  for  the  conmiittee  if 
I  could,  but,  as  I  said  oefore,  the  conditions  of  the  glove  trade  are 
such  that,  as  far  as  I  know  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  conditions  which  exist  to-dajr  have  existed  since  1890. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  The  only  thing,  then,  to  guide  us  in  that  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  duty  is  lower  on  women's  and  children's  gloves. 
There  is  an  actual  contest  for  the  market,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer still  exists. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  American  manufacturer,  of  course,  produces,  as 
you  have  stated,  17,000,000  of  the  goods  here  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  importer  brings  in  10,000,(XK).  Neither  one  conflicts  with  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  highest  revenue  could  be  obtained 
by  nutting  the  duty  low  enough  so  that  the  American  glove  would 
be  ariven  out  of  the  market  and  letting  the  foreign  gloves  come  in, 
and  having  them  all  pay  duty.  That  would  be  the  way  to  secure  the 
highest  revenue. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  I  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  spend  much  time  on  it,  then,  if  that  is  your 
opinion. 

(The  brief  and  statements  concerning  cost  of  fabrication  submitted 
by  Mr.  Brooks  are  as  follows:) 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  gloves,  for  which  vari- 
ous provisions  are  made  in  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897,  under  para- 
graphs 439  to  445,  inclusive,  and  we  submit  herewith  some  matters 
for  your  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  act 

We  may  begin  by  stating  that  in  paragraph  445  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  there  are  provisions  for  certain  cumulative  duties,  and  we  think 
that  all  of  these  duties^  except  that  for  lining,  should  be  omitted  in 
the  new  act.  The  provisions  for  leather  gloves  outside  of  those  men- 
tioned in  paraCTapn  445  would  seem  to  he^  ample  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  United  States  and  to  protect  any  domestic  interests  in  these  ar- 
ticles, and,  moreover,  there  has  been  considerable  litigation  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  446  should  apply,  and 
anything  which  would  tend  to  avoid  litigation  on  tariff  subjects  is, 
we  submit,  very  desirable  for  all  concerned.  Litigation  tends  to  dis- 
organize business  for  merchants^  and  it  is  the  cause  of  great  trouble 
to  government  officials,  because  it  makes  them  additional  and  unnec- 
essary work,  and  it  interferes  greatly  with  any  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  any  tariff  provision.  The  extra 
duties  charged  by  the  provision  of  paragraph  445  exceed  the  cost  of 
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the  work  mentaosaed  theorein,  and  it  is  Bobmitted  that  these  extra 
duties  are  lumeeeesary  for  purposes  of  revenue  or  of  protectioiL  The 
amount  of  such  goods  imported,  the  duty  collected  thereon,  and  the 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  paid  thereon  will  undoubtedly  be  laid  before 
your  committee,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  rates  on  the  g^loves,  in- 
cluding these  extra  charges,  are  so  hi^h  that  your  committee  wiH 
agree  with  us  that  substantial  justice  will  be  done  if  these  provisions 
are  canceled  in  the  new  tariff. 

It  may  also  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee 
that  the  jxrovisions  heretofore  made  for  the  duty  on  leather  gloves 
have  required  the  payment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  children's 

f|[loves  as  that  paid  on  w<Hnen's  gloves,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  more 
ogical  and  equitable  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  the  duty 
on  childr^i's  gloves  would  be  less  than  that  on  women's  gloves  in 
proportion  to  uie  difference  in  their  cost,  which  is  about  10  to  20  per 
cent,  because  children's  ^oves  use  less  material  and  there  is  less 
labor  on  them.  The  tariff  description  of  these  ffloves  in  the  act  of 
1897  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  understood  so  that  they  mi^hft 
be  repeated  in  the  new  tariff  act,  but  if  your  committee  is  disposed  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  duty  upon  articles  of  almost  universal  use,  we 
suggest  that  the  glove  schedule  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
that  respect.  From  the  statistics  which  we  will  lay  before  you  your 
oommittee  will  probably  find  that  very  few  leather  gloves  for  men 
are  imported,  the  high  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  su<m  goods  by  the 
act  of  1897  beinff  aunost  prohibitive.  The  importations  of  leather 
glov€s  are  therefore  practically  confined  to  tnose  for  the  use  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  tariff  rates  on  those  are  among  the 
highest  found  in  our  tariff  in  a  great  many  instances,  as  your  sta- 
tistics will  show.  The  domestic  interests  are  already  well  provided, 
with  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  present  tariff  schedules, 
to  manufacture  practically  all  of  the  leather  gloves  for  men's  use 
that  are  needed  m  this  country,  and  any  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
duty  which  your  committee  would  make  for  the  beoaefit  of  those  who 
import  women  and  children's  gloves  would  not,  therefore,  conflict 
with  domestic  interests. 

There  has  also  been  some  litigation  in  the  last  year  over  the  term 
"  schmaschen  "  in  paragraph  440,  but  it  seems  that  the  term  is  well 
understood  in  the  trade,  and  there  is  hardly  sufficient  reason  for  elimi- 
nating this  provision  on  this  ground  alone,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  inferior  skins  that  are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  gloves  which 
are  sold  to  the  poorer  classes  and  which  could  not  be  marketed  at  the 
present  prices  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  lamb 
gloves.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are  practically  no  schmas- 
chen gloves  produced  in  this  country,  and  it  would  therefore  be  add- 
ing an  extra  tax  on  the  consumers  for  this  provision  to  be  stricken 
out  of  the  act.  The  foregoing  is  submitted  to  your  committee  for 
the  reason  that  there  has  been  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  those 
who  import  these  gloves  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  omit  any  spe- 
cific provision  for  such  gloves  in  the  new  tariff  act,  and  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  require  them  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  is  imposed  on 
lamb  gloves,  which  would  be  inequitable  and  at  the  same  time  bear 
heavily  on  the  peculiar  class  of  goods  which,  as  we  have  above  stated, 
is  tihe  lowest  grade  of  such  goods  in  the  glove  trade. 
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Eegarding  the  provisions  for  women's  lamb,  sheep,  kid,  and  other 
gloves  now  found  under  paragraphs  441  to  444,  inclusive,  we  desire 
to  state  that  the  language  of  these  paragraphs  is  so  clearly  under- 
stood by  merchants  and  by  those  who  administer  the  tariff  laws  that 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  chan^  in  that  respect  or  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  protecting  domestic  interests  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  foreign  labor  and  that  of  domes- 
tic labor.  We  have  compiled  and  send  herewith  for  the  information 
of  your  committee  statements  of  cost  of  fabrication  in  France  and 
Germany,  giving  in  detail  all  of  the  particulars  of  the  cost  of  labor 
of  manufacturing  gloves.  From  these  statements  of  cost  it  will 
appear  that  the  lower  of  the  two  in  Grenoble,  France,  is  the  cheapest 
rate  at  which  gloves  can  be  made  in  that  country;  the  higher  of  tiie 
two  being  the  cost  at  a  factory  where  a  little  more  care  is  used,  and 
we  may  add  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  gloves  in  France 
the  cost  of  labor  would  amount  to  about  18  francs  per  dozen.  The 
statement  of  cost  of  fabrication  of  gloves  in  Germany  gives  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amounts  and  therefore  requires  no  further  com- 
ment here.  From  the  figures  given  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
this  country  it  would  seem  that  the  duties  already  imposed  on  this 
class  of  goods  are  sufficiently  high  to  offset  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  foreign  labor  and  that  of  domestic  labor.  We  understand 
that  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  imported  gloves  is  between  40  and 
60  per  cent  and  with  such  protection  as  that  we  think  the  interests  of 
domestic  producers  are  fully  covered. 

We  also  desire  to  make  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  appearance 
in  the  new  tariff  act  of  any  provision  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  this 
class  of  gloves.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1890  there  were  some  provisions 
for  ad  valorem  duties  and  it  was  found  by  experience  at  that  time 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  considerable  undervaluation.  In  the 
tariff  acts  of  1894  and  1897  the  duties  levied  are  all  specific  and  we 
think  your  committee  will  a^ee  with  us  that  past  experience  has 
shown  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  assessment  of  specific  duties 
on  this  class  of  goods. 

We  may  add  that  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to 
the  gloves  mentioned  herein  would  in  all  probability  increase  the  im- 
portation of  such  articles  and  would  therefore  result  in  an  increase  of 
tiie  revenue  derived  from  such  goods.  As  we  understand  that  one  of 
the  problems  before  your  committee  is  to  increase  the  receipts  of  the 
revenue  from  imports,  where  that  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
jury to  domestic  industries,  we  submit  that  any  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  duty  at  present  collected  on  leather  gloves  would  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Trefousse  &  Co.  Mills  &  Gibb. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  V.  Perrin  &  Cie. 

John  V.  Farwell  Co.  Reynier  Freres. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  B.  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

Francis  T.  Simmon  &  Co.  A.  C.  Hartmann. 

Edward  Thomass  &  Co. 

November  28,  1908. 
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Coat  of  manufacturing  gloves  in  Germany — LamhBkin  and  achmaachen,  3-inch, 

men's  and  ladies', 

Marks. 

Dyeing 1.50  to  2.00 

Cutting 2. 30  to  2. 80 

Trimming .10  to  .20 

Sewing  (including  material) 2.30  to  2.80 

Laying  off  or  dressing .  30  to  .40 

General  expenses , 1.50  to  2.00 

Total    8. 00       10. 20 

Creneral  expenses  include  foremen,  forewomen,  tacking,  polishing,  matching, 
press  cutting,  stamping,  ridelling,  blaclsing. 

Cost  of  fabrication  in  Orenohle — Men's  or  ladies'  S-inch  overseam  gloves  without 

fasteners. 

Francs  per  dozen. 

Cutting  (ridelling  by  cutter) 3.150 

Stamping .  025 

Press  cutting  (gloves) .090 

Press  cutting  (thumbs  and  fourchettes) .035 

Cutting  gloves  to  proper  length „ .015 

One  row  embroidery  or  point : .  800 

Drawing  embroidery  ends  (or  knots) .150 

Stitch  round  points,  2  rows  with  knots 1. 1(X) 

Matching  fourchettes  with  gloves .090 

Tacking  thumbs,  closing,  putting  in  thumbs  and  fourchettes,  tacking  fin- 
gers, closing  glove 1. 100 

Turning  gloves  inside  out 

Tacking  on  tapes  and  hearts .300 

Sewing  on  welts  and  bandalettes .400 

Tacking  down  bandalettes .  250 

Blacking .110 

Tacking  together .  035 

Dressing .300 

Polishing  and  lustering .  100 

Salaries 1. 560 

Dyeing 1. 470 

Silk .  314 

Thread .  097 

Tape .  155 

General 1. 335 

Total : 12.481 

Clasps,  say,  1.25  francs  up.    Piqu^  gloves,  ladies'  or  men's,  2  francs  extra. 

Cost  of  fabrication  in  Grenoble — Men's  or  ladies'  S-inch  overseam  gloves  with- 
out fasteners,  1-row  Brosser  black  gloves. 

Francs  per  dozen. 

Choosing  skins 1.60 

Dyeing 1. 50 

Cutting 3. 25 

Feute .  09 

Raffiiage  (trimming  edges  after  cutting  by  dies) .05 

J^ssortment  (matching  fourchettes  with  gloves) .09 

£mbroidery   (1-row  Brosser) .75 

Sewing 1. 90 

l*utting  on  bindings .40 

Putting  on  plaques.* .30 

Putting  on  hearts .05 

Rabattur  (tacking  on  tapes  and  hearts) .25 

Cost  of  bindings,  hearts,  and  plaques .15 

Blacking .  10 

Dressing .  30 

General    expenses 3. 50 

Total 14.18 

Cost  of  metal  clasps,  1.25  francs.    Putting  on  clasps,  0.20  franc.    Plqu6  or 
prIx  seam,  1.50  francs  extra. 
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Cost  of  fabrication  in  New  York  State — Men's  or  ladies^  S-inch  over  seam  lamb 
or  kid,  witfvout  fasteners. 

Perdosen. 

Cutting  and  stamping $1.20 

Paris  or  London  point  embroidery,  complete .  35 

Sewing  complete,  all  Brosser  work 1.00 

Reenforcements  and  hearts .15 

Blacking .  12 

Dressing  by  hand .15 

Sewing  materials — silk  and  cotton . .  20 

General  expense,  Including  press  cutting,  cutting  to  exact  l^igth,  match- 
ing fourchettes  with  tranks,  tacking  gloves  together,  polishing  and  lua- 

terlng .55 

3.72 

Additional  for  pique,  $0.20.    Additional  for  prix  seam,  $0.30. 

Note. — Regarding  the  skins  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  gloves,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  over  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  in  that  the  former  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  such  skins  as  may 
be  imported  for  making  gloves,  while  the  importer  has  to  pay  on  the  skins  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Imported  gloves  a  duty  of  more  than  double  20  per  cent, 
because  the  duty  paid  on  tl»B  completed  gloves  is  Intended  to  cover  the  duty  on 
the  skins  entering  into  their  composition;  and  as  we  have  above  stated,  this 
duty  is  more  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  I.  N.  UTTAXTEE,  OF  GLOVEKSVULE,  N.  t. 

Mr.  LiTTATJER.  I  regret  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  importers  has  not  fortified  himself  sufficiently  with 
the  facts  as  to  the  importation  of  gloves.  He  says  there  are  few 
men's  gloves  imported  to-day.  There  are  as  many  gloves  imported 
to-day  as  there  were  before  the  Dingley  bill,  before  the  Wilson  bill, 
or  before  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  men's  gloves? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Men's  gloves;  yes,  sir.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a 
short  history  of  that.  Before  1890  there  was  a  glove  industry  in 
this  country,  but  the  glove  industry  did  not  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  fine  gloves  that  were  made  in  Europe.  We  had  built 
up  a  glove  industry  in  this  country  based  on  the  buckskin  glove  for 
workingmen.  This  happens  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  workingman  earns  sufficient  wages  to  afford  him  the  luxury 
of  protecting  his  hands  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  that  workingman's 
industry  is  to-day  65.3  per  cent  of  the  glove  industry  of  America, 
according  to  the  census  of  1905.  Up  to  1890,  up  to  the  McKinley 
bill,  the  rate  of  duty  on  gloves  under  the  tariff  act  of  1883  was  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  bad  practices  that  the  representative  of  the 
importers  has  referred  to  practically  made  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  on  fine  gloves,  oecause  the  manu- 
facturer in  those  days  sent  his  gloves  to  his  agent  over  in  this  country 
and  sold  them  here.  The  American  manufacturer  or  the  large  Amer- 
ican dealer  could  not  compete  with  the  agent  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer in  this  country,  because  the  gloves  were  so  tremendously 
undervalued,  and  there  was  constant  trouble;  so  that  up  to  1890  aU 
the  fine  gloves  were  imported,  and  the  men's  gloves,  under  such  im- 
portations, amounted  to  127,000  dozen  a  year.  In  1907,  under  the 
high  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  referred  to  by  the  representative  of  the 
importers,  there^  have  still  been  imported  108,000  dozen ;  and  as  far 
as  the  revenue  is  concerned,  the  revenue  on  the  108,000  dozen  was 
double  what  the  revenue  on  the  127,000  dozen  was. 
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The  McKinley  bill  began  by  giving  recognition  from  the  protective 
standpoint  to  men's  gloves.  It  continues  the  old  ad  valorem  rate  of 
50  per  cent  and  addea  $1  per  dozen  specific  on  men's  gloves,  and  then 
gave  these  other  cumulative  provisions  which  were  objected  to  here 
for  the  more  elaborately  made  gloves.  The  result  of  that  was  that 
the  industry  of  manufacturing  men's  gloves  began  in  this  country, 
an  industry  that  to-day  gives  employment  to  20,(KK)  working  men  and 
women  at  the  American  rate  of  wages. 

The  McKinley  bill  only  lasted  a  fiwyears  and  then  we  came  before 
this  committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
on  that  portion  of  the  glove  schedule  which  concerned  ladies'  gloves 
the  McKinley  rates  were  cut  in  two,  we  yet  were  able  to  demonstrate 
the  justice  and  necessity  and  propriety  of  fostering  this  business  of 
manufacturing  men's  gloves  that  had  been  started  under  the  McKin- 
ley bill,  and  the  Wilson  bill  gave  us  higher  duties  than  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  Wilson  rate  on  men's  gloves  is  practically  the  rate  that 
stands  on  men's  gloves  to-day.  The  importations  in  1893  had  fallen 
from  127,000  dozen  to  103,000  dozen.  Then  came  the  higher  rates 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  in  1896,  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  under 
consideration,  the  importation  of  men's  gloves  had  been  reduced  to 
62,000  dozen,  and  our  communities  began  to  grow,  and  to-day  the 
men's  glove  business  is  an  exceedingly  broad  one.  It  is  carried  on  in 
27  States,  chiefly  centered  in  my  home,  in  Gloversville,  and  Johns- 
town, in  Fulton  County.  We  think  we  have  achieved  a  good  result, 
and  we  think  our  industry  is  worthy  of  continued  protection.  The 
108,000  dozen  imported  to-day  consist  of  just  the  same  character  of 
gloves  as  were  imported  before  tiie  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  speaking  of  men's  gloves? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  am  only  talking  about  men's  gloves.  I  will  come 
to  the  ladies'  gloves  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  any 
longer  than  is  necessary.  There  are  108,000  dozen  imported  to-day, 
as  1  say.  I  obtain  this  from  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  These  gloves  are  brought  into  this  country 
because  of  the  inadequate  protection  on  one  item  of  the  three  items 
of  the  tariff  placed  on  men's  gloves.  Men's  gloves  are  assessed  $3 
duty  on  the  schmaschen  gloves.  There  is  no  schmaschen  that  is  fit 
to  make  men's  gloves  of.  The  900  dozen  imported,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  last  year,  are  not  schmaschen  gloves.  They  are  forced  in. 
The  schmaschen  is  the  skin  of  still-bom  or  dropped  lambs,  and  these 
sldns  are  very  small.  Then  come  the  3,000  dozen  men's  lamb-skin 
gloves,  that  pay  a  rate  of  $4  per  dozen.  Before  the  Dingley  bill  went 
into  effect  I  think  some  gentlemen  that  I  am  looking  at  now  will  re- 
member tiiat  I  asked  that  the  duty  on  men's  kid  gloves  be  placed  at 
$5  per  dozen,  but  it  was  left  at  the  Wilson  rate  of  $4;  and  to  show 
you  how  nicely  importation  follows  tariff  schedules,  where  before 
only  3,000  dozen  men's  lamb  gloves  were  imported,  to-day  104,000 
dozen  men's  kid  gloves  are  imported  out  of  the  108,000  dozen,  showing 
plainly  that  the  confiscatory  duty  of  $4,  or  what  should  be  a  confisca- 
tory rfuty,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  men's  kid  gloves.  But,  gentlemen, 
we  have  developed  a  healthy  industry  here.  If  you  simply  retain  the 
rates  on  men's  gloves,  we  will  attempt  the  fine  kid  gloves  in  time. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  difference  between  imported 
and  domestic  gloves.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  gloves  that  come 
in  under  the  tariff  are  made  of  imported  leathers.    We  do  not  find 
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lamb  and  sheep  skin  in  America  that  is  fine  enough  for  fiine  glove 
purposes.  They  are  found  in  the  Baltic  peninsulas,  in  the  mountains 
of  Spain,  and  in  the  steppes  of  Kussia.  Sheep  are  grown  in  this 
country  for  their  wool  and  for  their  meat.  There  they  are  largely 
grown  for  the  skin,  and  these  skins  are  of  finer  texture.  The  skin 
of  the  sheep  that  is  grown  for  its  wool  has  a  coarse  grain.  We  have 
to  make  our  fine  gloves  out  of  the  skins  that  have  fine  texture,  and 
on  these  skins  dressed  in  Europe  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  These  rates' seemingly  are  high  if  figured  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  but  nevertheless  the  glove  manufacturer  starts  out  by 
paying  20  per  cent  on  his  raw  material.  Now,  as  to  labor.  The 
gentleman  has  referred  particularly  to  the  cumulative  rates  paid  on 
pique  or  prix  seam  gloves  and  on  gloves  stitched  or  embroidered, 
which,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  are  assessed  at  40  cents  a  dozen  extra. 
The  ordinary,  cheaper  grades  of  glove  are  made  on  the  round  seam 
machine  that  runs  rather  rapidly,  but  his  pique  gloves  are  made  on 
a  machine  that  is  a  slower  working  machine. 

In  Europe,  on  the  round-seam  goods,  for  a  dozen  gloves  the  opera- 
tive is  paid  24  to  30  cents ;  in  the  United  States  75  cents ;  and  on  the 
pique  gloves,  for  which  the  European  operative  is  paid  54  to  60  cents 
a  dozen,  we  have  paid  in  this  country  $1.40  a  dozen — almost  double. 
It  takes  time  to  make  pique  gloves,  and  we  pay  practically  for  the 
time  consumed.  Austria,  which  is  quite  a  glove-producing  country, 
sends  most  of  its  gloves  by  parcel  post  to  Belgium,  to  be  sewn  there, 
where  the  rate  of  labor  for  sewing  is  less,  yet  the  difference  in  these 
hirfier  and  more  costly  sewn  articles  is  as  between  24  and  54  cents 
in  Europe  and  as  between  75  cents  and  $1.40  here. 

I  will  give  you  just  a  few  other  items  in  connection  with  labor. 
Some  of  our  consuls  have  reported  to  the  State  Department  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  in  Europe.  In  France — in  Grenoble,  the  seat  of  the 
glove  industry  in  France — ^the  women  are  paid  from  40  to  60  cents  a 
day.  The  men  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.20  a  day.  In  Italy  the  girls 
earn  20  cents  to  40  cents  a  day,  and  the  women  from  40  cents  to  60 
cents  a  day,  and  the  men  seldom  over  $1.  The  work  on  fine  gloves 
in  America  is  done  on  the  piece-price  system,  so  that  when  we  speak 
about  the  rate  of  wages,  we  must  gather  from  the  piece  price  what  the 
average  individual  earns;  and,  gentlemen,  our  industry  is  situated 
in  a  healthy  climate.  Our  people  work  ten  hours  a  day.  We  have 
no  trade  union  in  the  fine-giove  trade  in  America.  There  has  never 
been  any  difference  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  workingmen 
on  the  rate  of  wages.  A  difference  did  come  up  once  on  the  closed 
shop.  The  manufecturers  stood  their  ground,  and  since  thatday  there 
has  been  no  trade  union  of  any  kind.  The  rates  of  wages  are  made 
by  compromise  between  the  manufacturers  and  their  employees.  Our 
ffirls,  the  best  paid  of  those  who  work  on  gloves,  earn  from  $2  to 
|8.50  a  day.  Our  men  earn  from  $2  to  $4.50  a  day.  Eighty-one  per 
cent  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  glove  centers  of  this  country  own 
their  own  homes. 

Between  1900  and  1905  we  increased  the  rate  of  wages  233  per  cent, 
and  during  the  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  that  we  have  had  a  protect^- 
ive  tariff  on  men's  gloves  our  savings-bank  deposits,  they  told  me 
the  other  day,  have  increased  314  per  cent.  We  believe  we  have 
shown  proper  consideration  to  our  employees.  There  is  no  trust,  no 
combination,  no  selling  organization,  no  millionaires  in  the  glove 
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business.  Domestic  competition  has  extended  through  339  factories. 
There  is  close  and  active  competition,  and  large  production  at  only  a 
fair  profit. 

I  want  to  go  one  step  further,  now  that  the  importers  have  opened 
the  question.  Well,  I  will  defer  that  one  minute  longer.  Before 
protection,  127,000  dozen  were  imported  in  1890.  In  1893,  103,000 
dozen;  under  the  higher  Wilson  rates,  62,000  dozen;  and  to-day, 
108,000  dozen. 

I  have  referred  to  the  rate  on  kid  gloves.  The  rate  of  $4  a  dozen 
on  men's  gloves,  which  is  the  compensation  for  the  difference  between 
the  20  per  cent  paid  on  the  material  and  the  labor,  is  a  much  lower 
rate  to-day  than  it  was  in  1897,  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed; 
and  why?  Because  leathers  of  all  kinds  have  gone  up  during  this 
period,  and  that  is  the  general  tendency.  The  leather  of  the  world 
is  getting  scarcer  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it.  Our  glove 
leathers  have  gone  up  at  least  25  per  cent  during  the  last  twelve  years^ 
So  that  the  protection  of  the  $4  compensatory  duty  of  twelve  years 
ago  to-day  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $3.50  or  $3.60. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  tax  on  your  raw  material 
amount  to  per  dozen? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  amounts  to  from  75  cents  to  $1.75,  according  to 
the  grade.  Now,  just  let  me  for  a  moment  discuss  the  subject  of 
ladies'  gloves.  I  feel  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  men's 
gloves  give  a  fair  compensating  duty.  As  proof  to  the  contrary  of 
the  statement  that  was  made  here  a  moment  ago  that  we  can  not  make 
fine  gloves,  I  will  say  that  we  are  making  the  finest  men's  gloves  that 
are  made  in  the  world  to-day — the  best  cut,  the  best  fit,  the  neatest  in 
appearance — and  the  reason  of  the  importation  of  this  quality  to-day 
is,  first,  the  inequality  of  the  cost-compensating  rate  on  one  kind  of 
gloves,  and  then,  again,  because  throuffhout  the  world,  or  throughout 
mis  American  world,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  saturated  with 
the  notion  that  they  have  got  to  buy  something  that  is  imported  or 
else  it  is  not  fine.  They  have  got  to  buy  Paris  dresses,  and  they  have 
got  to  buy  English  gloves;  but  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves  that  we  can  make  the  best  gloves  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided we  can  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

Now,  on  ladies'  gloves.  The  tariflf  on  ladies'  gloves  has  always  been 
on  the  revenue  basis.  We  feel  that  what  we  have  demonstrated  on 
men's  gloves,  if  you  give  us  a  proper  opportunity,  we  will  demonstrate 
on  ladies'  gloves,  and  we  wiU  give  50,000  working  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  employment  at  American  rates  of  wages.  The 
revenue  tariff  on  ladies'  eloves  ought  no  longer  to  exist.  It  is  a  reve- 
nue producer,  and  it  is  tne  revenue  producers,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
gentlemen,  that  ought  to  be  revised,  because  the  articles  of  the  great- 
est luxury  pay  the  least  tariff  duty.  Here,  for  instance,  we  will  take 
a  short  glove,  a  lady's  glove,  a  three-button  glove.  That  sells  for  $1 
or  $1.60  a  pair,  and  pays  anywhere  from,  you  might  say,  $1.75  to  $3.50 
a  dozen,  or  from  15  cents  to  30  cents  a  pair  duty. 

But  this  long  glove  that  extends  up  to  a  lady's  elbow  only  pays  15 
cents  more  a  pair  duty  than  the  short  ones. 

If  you  want  to  raise  the  revenue,  tax  these  articles  of  extreme  lux- 
ury. Remember,  it  is  the  difference  between  a  lady  paying  a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  a  pair  of  gloves  or  paying  $5  a  pair. 
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I  want  to  make  one  otiier  remark  in  connection  vrith  this.  Gloves 
are  a  matter  of  style  and  luxury.  If  you  look  at  the  importations 
of  the  last  few  jrears,  you  will  nnd  out  that  these  long  gioves  have 
been  most  extensively  imported,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  th^  were 
not  imported  to  any  extent.  Style  decrees  that  a  lady's  sleeve  shall 
be  no  longer  than  her  elbow,  and  consequently  the  glove  has  to  be 
worn  to  cover  the  bare  arm, 

I  have  before  me  some  statistics  of  ladies'  gloves,  made  of  lamb 
akin,  over  17  inches  in  length. 

There  were  1,600  dozen  of  these  gloves  imported  in  the  year  1901. 
In  1905  there  were  1,500  dozen  imported.  ]m  1906  there  were  4,500 
dozen  imported.    In  1907  there  were  162,000  dozen  imported. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  style.  Ladies  were  pajdng 
$3.60  and  $4.50  a  pair  instead  of  a  dollar  a  pair. 

Matters  of  luxury  have  got  to  be  paid  for,  and  they  are  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  and  we  believe  the  tariff  schedule  as  to  these  ex- 
pensive gloves  should  be  re-formed  so  as  to  raise  revenue  from  these 
articles  of  luxury. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  your  brief,  Mr.  Littauer,  a 
statement  of  what  you  consider  would  produce  more  revenue  on  gloves 
from  that  standpoint? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  framed  a 
brief  from  two  standpoints.  On  men's  gloves  I  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
duty  as  simply  compensating  duty  for  the  difference  in  cost 

On  the  ladies'  glove  schedule  I  have  looked  at  it  from  two  standi 
points.  First,  from  a  revenue-producing  standpoint  based  on  sudi 
similar  rate  as  we  have  now  and  calling  attention  to  these  inequalities 
and  how  they  ought  to  be  changed  in  order  to  bring  in  revenue  duties. 

Then  I  want  to  make  a  strong  argument,  and  I  want  to  appeal 
most  strongly  to  you  gentlemen  mio  desire  to  give  work  to  American 
workmen  at  full  rates  of  wages — ^that  we  can  give  25,000  and  50,000 
people  work  at  such  rates  as  we  are  now  doing  if  you  will  only  give 
us  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  America  and  the  cost 
of  labor  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  not  like  that  duty  to  come  off? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Well,  it  is  a  double-edged  sword.  As  long  as  we 
have  a  compensating  duty  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
It  be  on  or  not.  There  are  tanners  of  leather  here  who  hope  in  years 
to  come  to  dress  this  vast  amount  of  leather  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  I  was  one  of  those  ambitious  gen- 
tlemen and  lost  a  fair  fortune  in  the  attempt  to  dress  tibese  leathers 
here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  tanners  have  been  here  to-day  asking  for  free 
hides,  though. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  This  is  not  hides;  these  are  little  bits  of  fellows. 
They  were  asking  for  free  hides,  meaning  hides  that  weigh  from  25 
to  50  pounds.  These  are  lambskins  and  sheepskins,  tanned  in  aimn 
instead  of  bark  or  acid. 

Our  hides  are  lambskins  with  the  wool  on ;  they  are  skins,  not  hides. 
For  instance,  last  year  I  went  to  Europe  and  brought  the  Russian 
skins  over  here  and  tried  to  down  them.  Some  of  our  neighbors  have 
tried  to  down  them  with  more  or  less  success,  but  I  do  not  thiTilr 
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that  they  have  succeeded  well  enough.   I  had  to  send  mine  back,  after 
paying  3  or  4  cents  for  the  wool  that  was  on  them. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the  tanning  industry  in  America 
will  be  such  that  we  can  utilize  their  product  but  that  time  has  not 
yet  come. 

If  you  will  only  give  us  what  it  seems  to  me  our  Republican  plat- 
form has  stated  we  are  entitled  to,  and  that  is  compensation  for  dif- 
ference in  labor  between  Europe  and  ourselves — and  in  this  instance 
of  course  we  would  have  to  add  the  duty  on  the  raw  material — ^we 
would  be  satisfied. 

I  have  referred  to  these  cumulative  provisions  here.  They  merely 
counterbalance  the  extra  cost  in  Europe  as  against  the  cost  in 
America,  and  we  ought  to  have  one  more  thing. 

In  late  years  hand-sewn  gloves  have  become  a  matter  of  style.  It 
is  a  rather  coarse  glove,  and  very  elastic.  These  gloves  are  sewn  by 
hand  throughout  England  in  little  hamlets  out  in  the  country,  and 
they  pay  4  shillings  3  pence  and  4  shillings  6  pence  for  those  gloves 
over  there.  It  is  a  different  problem  here.  We  pay  $3.50  a  dozen. 
We  can  not  compete  on  hand-sewn  gloves,  because  we  have  to  pay 
a  great  deal  more,  and  in  order  to  compete  you  ought  to  give  us  at 
least  $1  or  probably  $2  a  dozen. 

Another  item  I  want  to  bring  up  is  this :  The  automobile  has  come 
along  since  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted.  It  has  brought  men's 
gauntlets,  gloves  that  come  up  to  the  elbow,  large  gloves.  We  pay 
20  per  cent  duty  for  that  leather  in  the  cuffs,  but  the  importer  only 
pays  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  on  the  short  gloves,  which  was  the  glove 
that  was  considered  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

Then,  in  connection  with  lined  gloves,  they  are  lined  with  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk  fabrics,  and  they  are  beginning  to  be  lined  with  skins. 
The  skins  they  use  are  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  coons  and  squirrels. 
Yet  there  is  but  $1  duty  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  cost.-  I 
have  paid  as  high  as  $5  a  dozen  duty  on  squirrels  that  went  into 
one  dozen  "gloves.  When  we  first  produced  tnat  character  of  glove 
we  had  the  business^  but  pretty  soon  the  importer  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  has  driven  us  entirely  out  of  that  business. 
^  There  should  be  a  provision  retaining  the  $1  a  dozen  on  gloves 
lined  with  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics,  out  there  should  be  an  addi- 
tional provision  that  when  these  gloves  are  lined  with  skins  or  furs 
there  should  be  $5  a  dozen  paid,  provided  you  continue  the  duty  on 
dressed  furs,  in  order  to  make  it  a  compensation. 

I  want  to  refer  once  more  to  these  various  schedules.  The  sched- 
ules brinffing  in  the  revenue  on  the  ladies'  gloves  starts  out  with  a 
14-inch  ^ove,  which  is  a  glove  of  six-button  length,  and  it  permits 
any  article  of  semiluxury  at  the  same  rate  that  the  glove  pays  which 
is  paid  by  the  lady  who  wears  only  one  and  two  button  gloves. 

The  rate  ought  to  be  assessed  on  the  length  of  the  average  glove, 
11  inches  in  length,  and  then  there  ought  to  be  an  additional  rate 
for  each  inch  that  goes  up  the  arm,  either  in  ladies'  gloves  or  these 
gauntlet  gloves  for  men  which  I  have  referred  to. 

And  also,  if  you  start  off  on  a  revenue  basis,  to  get  a  higher 
revenue 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  would  produce  more  revenue 
than  .the  present  schedule! 
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Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  am  sure  it  would  produce  enormously  more  reve- 
nue, because  just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  amount  of  dozens 
imported  of  those  long-lengtn  gloves. 

Take,  for  instance,  on  tne  article  of  latest  luxury,  a  lady's  kid 
glove  17  inches  in  length. 

The  ad  valorem  rate  as  figured  out  at  the  custom-house  on  gloyes 
over  17  inches  in  length  is  only  31  per  cent,  while  the  ad  vsdorem 
rate  for  the  short  glove,  the  glove  down  here  on  the  arm  [indi- 
cating], is  43  per  cent. 

Now,  surely  this  article,  one  of  style  and  luxury,  ought  to  pay  a 
different  rate;  and  my  scheme,  or  my  idea,  is  to  start  out  with  an 
11-inch  glove  and  assess  an  additional  rate  of  duty  of  50  cents  an 
inch,  or  any  major  portion  thereof. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  ladies'  gloves  of  short 
length  coming  in  now  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  may  be  as  different  in  1908  from  1907  as  it 
was  in  1907  from  any  year  before.  It  is  whoUv  a  matter  of  style. 
There  were  last  year  1,100,000  dozen  ladies'  gjloves  imported,  and 
I  should  say  that  at  least^from  my  general  impression,  I  would 
say  that  last  year  one-half  of  those  were  long  gloves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  48  per  cent  did  not  cut  off  the  importations 
of  the  short  gloves,  and  therefore  you  consider  if  we  increase  the 
duty  on  the  lon^  gloves,  so  as  to  make  that  something  like  48  per 
cenL  they  will  still  come  in  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  They  will  come  in  at  any  price,  as  long  as  the  style 
demands  them.  They  are  articles  of  extreme  luxury,  and  a  proper 
article  for  taxation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  idea  is  that  a  3-button  glove  is  a  necessity  and 
that  the  elbow  glove  is  an  article  of  luxury  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  My  idea  is  that  the  3-button  glove  goes  into  the 
ordinary  wear,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  han(&,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  includes  some  style. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  are  no  millionaires  in  your  business? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  There  are  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  very  much  misinformed  about  one  of  my 
friends.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Well,  you  and  I  will  sit  down  some  time  and  talk 
it  over  together. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  percentage  is  the  tariff  on  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  more  about  the  glove  business  probably 
than  any  other  man  in  America. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  think  I  know  as  much.  I  ought  to  know  about  it; 
I  have  devoted  my  life  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  does  the  tariff  on  these  skins  compare  to 
the  cost  of  the  article,  when  you  have  i&nished  it? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  article,  when  we  have  fin- 
ished it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  put  that  on  the  free  list,  you  could  afford  to 
cut  down  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list,  then  you  could  cut 
down  the  tariff  on  gloves,  but  that  would  not  make  any  difference 
as  long  as  you  would  make  it  a  compensatory  tariff.  It  would  make 
the  article  to  the  consumer  just  that  much  less. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  You  understand  a  great  many  of  these  witnesses  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  thing  you  nave  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  first  and  last.  What  I  want,  from  my  standpoint,  is  to  make  the 
article  cheaper  to  the  consumer  and  increase  the  revenues  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  You  can  increase  the  revenue  on  gloves  by  a  little 
fair  consideration  of  these  different  articles. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  following  that  other 
question  was  this 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  the  raw  material  that  is  not  produced  in  this 
country  at  all  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No ;  it  is  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  that  on  the  free  list,  then  could  you  not 
stand  a  shave  oflf  the  tariff  and  still  be  in  as  good  condition  really 
for  manufacturing  purposes  as  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Absolutely,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  you  only 
speak  of  me  as  a  glove  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  first  view  of  it.  If  the  raw  material  is  put 
on  the  free  list  and  your  percentage  of  protection  was  shaved  down 
to,  say,  one- fourth  of  what  it  is  now,  would  that  still  leave  the  arti- 
des  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  question  of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  gentle- 
men, is  one  that  it  takes  business  experience.  I  have  listened  to  a 
good  many  arguments  here  to-day,  ana  some  of  them  do  not  bear  out 
my  own  experience.  Gloves  are  sold  largely  for  $1  a  pair,  and  then 
they  jump  to  $1.50  a  pair  and  then  to  $1.75  a  pair.  Now,  if  we  sold 
our  gloves 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I  did  not  ask  the 
shoe  men,  because  there  were  so  many  others  asking  them  questions 
and  I  did  not  want  to  spring  it  on  them.  Thev  stated,  substantially, 
about  shoes  what  you  now  state  about  gloves,  that  they  jump  in  price 
50  cents  at  a  clip.    What  sense  is  there  in  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  None  whatever;  it  is  an  outrage.  It  comes  lar^ly 
through  advertising,  fooling  the  consuming  public  by  their  advertise- 
ments, as  many  of  the  gentlemen  here  to-day  showed  you.  But  it  is 
a  deplorable  condition  that  a  glove  that  is  not  good  enough  to  sell 
for  $1.50  a  pair  had  to  sell  for  a  dollar  a  pair,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  ^love,  it  may  be,  only  cost  me  10  cents  a  pair  less  to  manufacture 
than  it  does  the  glove  I  sell  for  $1.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  same  way  about  shoes? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  same  way  about  shoes.  But  those  are  the  cus- 
toms of  the  trade.  Here  we  have  had  until  a  year  ago  a  very  high 
price  of  leather.  The  retailers  continued  to  sell  gloves  at  a  dollar  or 
$1.50  or  $1.75.  He  is  giving  an  inferior  glove,  but  he  has  kept  the 
same  price. 

Mp.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Of  course  you 
understand  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  do.    It  has  been  a  serious  consideration  with 


me- 


1&.  Clark.  I  have  not  had  time  to  see  how  much  it  was  from  time 
to  time,  because  we  have  been  working  until  midnight  here  on  this 
committee;  but,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  substantial  deficit  month 
by  monl^.    Now,  nine-tenths — I  think  that  is  a  low  estimate  to  say 
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nine-tenths — of  all  the  men  that  have  appeared  before  this  committee 
have  insisted  either  on  retaining  the  present  tariff  rates  or  increasing 
them.  You  come  and  insist  merely  on  retaining  the  rates.  Now,  if 
we  are  going  to  retain  the  tariff  rate  as  a  rule,  or  going  to  increase  the 
tariff  rate,  then  I  would  like  for  you  or  some  other  philosophical 
student  of  public  affairs  to  tell  us  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  reve- 
nue that  we  need  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LiTTAUBR.  Well,  now,  let  us  take  gloves.  I  know  something 
about  gloves  and  so  I  will  speak  of  them.  A  million  dozen  im- 
ported to-day.  Consumption  constantly  growing.  The  American 
fellows  get  in  on  the  ladies'  rioves  somewhat,  even  though  we  have 
not  a  fair  compensatory  tarin,  because  we  have  ingenuity,  and  we 
make  a  glove  up  this  year,  some  new  style  of  glove  and  sell  it,  but 
then  next  year  the  importer  copies  it  and  floods  the  country  with  that 
glove,  and  we  are  driven  out  of  the  market  on  that  glove. 

But  take  it  on  ladies'  gloves.  We  will  say  a  lady's  glove  of  17 
inches  in  length  pays  $4^75  a  dozen  duty.  If  that  were  raised  to 
$14.75  there  would  l>e  just  as  many  dozens  come  in  under  that  duty. 
You  would  not,  on  an  article  of  style  and  luxury  of  that  kind,  reduce 
the  importation  a  single  dozen.  1  can  give  you  an  example :  A  man 
came  into  my  office  last  vear  and  said,  "How  can  these  working  girls 
afford  to  pay  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  pair  for  these  long  gloves 
that  they  wear?  "  They  buy  them  because  style  demands  it.  He 
gave  me  an  illustration.  He  said  that  a  girl  came  in  and  she  had  a 
pair  of  these  gloves  that  cost  her  three  dollars  and  a  half.  She  said, 
*'  I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  these  gloves  match  my  new  suit,  but  I 
will  have  to  ao  without  lunches  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  pav  far 
them." 

Mr.  Clahk.  She  was  a  philosopher. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  That  was  her  statement  as  repeated  to  me.  Now,  it 
has  gotten  to  be  that  in  articles  of  luxury  and  style  you  can  pile  on. 
the  duty  and  not  decrease  the  importation. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Your  idea,  then,  is  to  increase  this  tariff  on  luxuries 
and  get  more  revenue? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  And  get  more  revenue.  You  can  get  more  revenue 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  a  good  many  trades 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  a  good  many  trades  in  which  you 
can  not  do  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  finish.  Incidentally,  I  wish  you 
could  make  Americans  wear  only  gloves  that  have  hfeen  made  in 
America. 

Mr.  LiTiAUER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir- 
Mr.  Clark.  But  there  are  a  good  many  businesses  in  which  there 
are  no  fantastic  grades  like  that.  How  are  you  going  to  get  an  in- 
creased revenue  out  of  those  businesses? 

Mr.  Lcttauer.  I  will  tell  you.  The  consuming  public  in  America, 
as  prosperity  goes  on,  is  consuming  more  and  more 

Mr.  Clark.  But  prosperity  is  not  going  on. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  On,  it  has  gone  on  since  election  day,  permit  me  to 
say.     [Laughter.^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  hullabaloo  about  increased  pros- 
perity is  all  paid  material  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  LrrrAUBR.  No.  Until  the  beginning  of  November  my  own  firm, 
a  considerable  glove-manufacturing  firm,  was  only  producing  60  or 
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65  wr  cent  month  after  month  this  year  of  what  was  produced  and 
sold  last  year,  and  since  election  day  we  can  not  get  enonffh  workmen 
to  do  our  work.  We  have  been  flooded  with  orders.  Confidence — 
well,  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  in  that  style,  but  if  you  wiU  look  at  the 
Gloversville  Leader,  you  will  see  a  column  of  wants  where  there  are 
not  enough  workers  on  ffloves  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  understand  that,  and  these  Republican  business 
men  entered  into  a  conspiracy [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LrrTAUBR.  Oh,  no 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  To  hold  off  orders  until  after  the 
election  for  the  purpose  of  influenciM  the  election. 

Mr.  LnTATTER.  I  nave  known  you  long  enough  to  know  that  you 
will  give  me  the  credit  of  stating  what  I  ]^lieve  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  I  have  never  been  so  impressed  with  the  effect  that 
sentiment  has  upon  trade  as  I  have  been  with  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent month  of  November.  We  had  a  panic  coming  on  out  of  a  clear 
sky  a  year  ago,  from  commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  that 
was  not  warranted  at  all.  It  was  financial  and  otherwise.  And  yet 
all  confidence  was  destroyed  and  our  business  came  to  a  standstill. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  remember  that  I  have  had  to  lend  money 
to  workmen  in  order  to  let  them  get  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
We  did  not  have  the  work  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  saved  anything  during  the  time  they 
have  been  earning  money  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Some  of  them  have,  but  we  have  improvident  work- 
men as  well  as  provident  workmen. 

Mr.  Randell.  Most  of  them  did  not  save  anything? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Most  of  them  have  saved  something. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  panic  happened  under  the  high  tariff  called  the 
Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  not  any  higher  tariff  now? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  prospects  are  that  you  are  not  going  to  get  it 
higher  than  that. 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  The  panic  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Dingley  bill 
than  I  had;  the  panic  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dingley  bill  or 
the  rates  of  duty  that  had  been  in  effect 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Well,  it  may  be  true,  but  in  this  instance  we  went 
through  years  of  high  prosperity,  and  everyone  in  the  country  that 
wanted  to  work  found  work,  and  that  was  under  the  Dingley  bill. 
Then  we  came  to  this  awful  jumping  over  the  precipice,  and  we  got 
such  a  shock  that  industry  remamed  paralyzed  untu  the  happenmg 
of  the  Presidential  election,  which  restored  it 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question  on  that  line,  and  then  I 
will  quit. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  you  put  it  off  until  the  next 
Presidential  election, 

Mr.  Clark.  It  must  be,  then,  that  you  manufacturers  and  users  of 
manufactured  articles  had  a  pretty  well  settled  idea  in  your  heads 
that  the  next  Congress  was  going  to  raise  the  tariff  rather  than 
lower  it  J 
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Mr.  LrPTAUBR.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  this  wonderful  and  marvelous  renaissance — if  that 
is  the  right  word  for  business 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Oh,  no;  if  you  hold  the  tariff  bill  up  too  long  in 
this  committee,  it  may  cause  some  little  stop  on  the  business;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  do  that.  I  will  not  ^  into  a  general  discussion  on 
the  tariff;  of  course  that  is  not  my  privilege.  1  would  like  to  con- 
trovert thoroughly,  though,  the  idea  that  we  can  not  make  ladies' 
gloves  in  this  country  if  you  give  us  a  proper  compensating  duty. 

Mr.  Clakk.  What  do  you  mean  by  proper  compensating  duty? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Just  enough  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
price  we  pajr  for  labor  on  a  dozen  gloves  here  and  that  paid  in  the 
main  producing  countries  of  Europe,  and  20  per  cent  on  leather;  that 
is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  making  them  now,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  make  some  ladies'  gloves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much,  in  proportion  to  the  importation  of 
ladies' gloves;  how  many  are  made  m  this  country? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Oh,  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent;  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly 
offhand.  It  is  an  accidental  business;  that  is,  men  of  ingenuity  come 
along  and  now  and  then  get  some  business,  and  then  we  have  devel- 
oped a  style  here. 

This  is  the  ordinary  man's  glove  worn  [indicating;].  We  have 
copied  it  in  the  ladies'  gloves.  We  make  these  manni^  gloves  for 
the  ladies,  and  they  fit  well,  and  they  have  taken  over  here. 

These  two  gloves,  this  class  of  men's  gloves,  pays  $4.80  a  dozen 
duty.  The  leather  in  that  pair  of  gloves  per  dozen  would  cost  about 
$1.75  for  duty.  So  you  have  got  to  deduct  from  your  $4.80  $1.75, 
and  then  you  get  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  in 
Europe. 

There  is  a  ladies'  glove  [indicating].  That  lady's  glove  would  pay 
$2.25  a  dozen  duty.  The  aifference  m  the  cost  of  the  leather  is  noth- 
ing. We  can  use  larger  skins  for  this  glove  [indicating],  larger, 
coarser  skins,  and  finer,  smaller  skins  for  this  glove  [indicating]. 
So  the  duty  is  about  the  same. 

It  costs  us  just  the  same  to  cut  each  one;  it  costs  us  just  the  same 
to  seam  them ;  it  costs  us  just  the  same  to  sew  them,  and  it  costs  us 
just  the  same  to  finish  them,  and  it  costs  us  the  same  rate  of  duty  on 
one  as  on  the  other,  and  we  will  make  these  gloves  in  America, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  stuff  they  are 
made  of 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  They  are  made  of  Russian  lamb  skin. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  there  is  any  place  on  earth  where  they  use 
the  sheep  for  the  skin? 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  America  sheepskin  is  a  thing  that  is  of  hardly  any 
consequence  at  all.    Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  You  would  not  think  that  was  true  if  you  had  to 
buy  them  as  I  do.  The  average  rate  in  America  to-day  would  be  $6 
a  dozen  without  the  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  raise  sheep  in  the  United  States  for  two  purposes — 
wool  and  mutton.  Now,  you  say  that  somewhere  tiiey  raise  them  for 
the  skins. 
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Mr.  LiTTAUBR.  The  Speaker  had  a  pair  of  gloves  on  to-day  that 
came  from  a  country  where  the  sheep  are  sunply  killed  for  the  hide, 
where  they  are  pulled  off  and  the  carcasses  are  allowed  to  lie 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  country  is  that  ? 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  The  table-lands  of  Abyssinia,  where  our  President 
means  to  go  hunting  and  where  they  produce  this  Mocha  glove,  this 
fine  soft  glove,  an  American  product. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  In  Abyssinia  they  kill  them  for  their  hides  like  we 
used  to  kill  the  buffalo  for  their  tongues? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  And  for  their  hides. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  But  after  the  President  has  been  there  that  condi- 
tion will  not  exist  any  longer? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  trust  not. 

I  want  to  show  you  this  gauntlet  glove  that  I  have  referred  to. 
This  glove  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  glove  [indicating].  It 
is  eminently  unfair  that  that  should  be  so,  when  we  have  to  pay  20 
per  cent  on  the  skins. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gauntlet  gloves  are  not  a  new  invention  in  this  coun- 
try, are  they? 

"Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No;  but  these  particular  gauntlet  gloves  that  are 
worn  by  automobile  people  are  a  new  thing;  the  users  of  those  gloves 
are  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  them.  We  have  made  buckskin 
gloves — ^gauntlet  gloves — for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  these  gloves  that  you  refer  to  are  used  by  auto- 
mobile drivers? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  This  importation  of  gauntlet  gloves  never  took  place 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  and  we  ought  to  have  enough  duty  to 
compensate  for  the  amount  of  leather  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Here  is  a  pair  I  bought  in  New  York  the  other  day  for  $13.50. 
That  would  be  $162  a  dozen.  They  pay  40  cents  a  dozen  duty  less 
than  that  elove,  which  is  unfair. 

Here  is  uds  squirrel  lining.  I  have  to  pay  $5  duty  on  the  lining  in 
that,  and  yet  the  tariff  only  gives  me  $1  a  dozen  for  compensation. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  items,  but  the  main  item,  gentlemen,  is  are 
we  going  to  manufacture  ladies'  gloves  in  this  country?  We  believe 
we  will.  We  believe  the  wisdom  of  building  up  in  ladies'  goods  what 
we  have  built  up  in  men's  goods  will  warrant  you  in  making  a  general 
exception  and  adding  to  the  duty  on  ladies'  gloves,  and  I  will  come 
back  here,  if  I  live,  five  or  six  years  from  now  and  show  you  that  we 
have  25,000  more  people  at  work  on  gloves  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  gloves  that  paid 
$4.75  a  dozen  should  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  $14.75  there  would  be  the 
same  number  brought  in? 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  your  industrythen? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  None  whatever.  We  do  not  compete.  They  are 
ladies' gloves  of  long  length. 

Mr.  Odckran.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  are  not  interested  at 
all  in  putting  up  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  We  are  not  at  all  interested  in  putting  up  the  duty 
on  ladies'  gloves  until  you  get  up  to  a  point  that  will  give  us  a  com- 
pensating duty,  when  we  can  build  up  a  ladies'  goods  business. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  definition  of  the 
oompensating  duty.  Do  you  mean  just  the  mfferenoe  in  the  labor 
oostf 

Mr.  Lutauer.  I  can  ^ve  it  to  you  itemized. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  LiTTATTisR.  We  start  out  and  buy  the  sddns. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Where  do  you  buy  themt 

Mr.  LrrTAUKR.  In  Russia. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  skin  of  what  animal  t 

Mr.  LiTTAXjER.  Lamb  skins.  This  is  pretty  nearly  a  sheep,  and  this 
is  a  lamb  Tindicatin^].  Then  they  are  dressed  in  Germany,  where 
they  dress  them  superiorly  to  what  we  do  here.  If  you  take  this  duty 
off  you  are  going  to  prevent  the  building  up  of  the  dressing  business 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  does  not  exist  yet,  I  understand? 

Mr.  LiTTAtJER.  It  does  exist  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  gentle- 
men in  this  room — ^there  is  one  gentleman  over  there  who  was  along- 
side of  my  brother  when  these  were  brought  in  Russia.  It  would  be 
rank  injustice  to  their  business 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  understand  about  this  dressing  business.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  these  skins  were  dressed  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  one  establishment? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  No,  no.  There  are  a  number  of  establishments  here, 
but  they  dress  them  with  greater  elegance  and  fineness  in  Germany. 
I  have  found  that  I  can  have  them  dressed  to  better  advantage  over 
there.  I  have  a  tannery  myself,  and  I  have  tried  to  tan  them,  and 
that  tannery  gives  employment  to  a  couple  of  hundred  men 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Following  out  your  experience,  you  buy  that  skin 
in  Russia,  you  say? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  taken  to  Germany  and  dressed? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  pays  a  duty  when  you  take  it  into  Grermany, 
does  it? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  admitted  free  of  duty  to  Germany? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes.  v. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  dressed  there,  you  say? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  is  dressed  there.  Then  it  is  sent  to  America. 
We  pay  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  particular  skin? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  leather  in  that  glove  costs  us,  say,  $7  a  dozen. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Does  that  include  the  duty? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  That  includes  the  duty.  So  we  have  paid  probably 
$1.25  a  dozen ;  and  if  you  figure  that  out,  I  think  that  will  be  about  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  costs  you  $7;  the  leather  costs  $7,  including  the 
duty? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Then  comes  the  next  item,  the  preparing  of  the 
skins  for  glove  making;  the  cutting  of  the  skin;  the  punching  of 
it  in  the  form  you  have  it  there.  Practically  all  our  work  is  hand 
work.  We  pay  by  the  dozen.  Animals  are  like  men ;  ti^hen  you  come 
to  fine  work,  each  skin  has  to  be  treated  differently — that  is,  in  the 
skin  of  one  animal  yon  may  come  to  a  wart  and  in  the  skin  of  another 
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animal  you  come  across  a  scar,  and  you  have  to  cut  around  those 
things. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  How  many  skins  enter  into  that  glove  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  This  glove  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiTTAUiJR.  This  character  of  skin  will  cut  two  pairs  each  of 
snch  gloves  . 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  assuming  the  skin  cost  you  $7,  imported, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  skin  in  the  particular  pair  costs  $3  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No ;  I  am  talking  about  $7  per  dozen  of  gloves,  not 
per  dozen  of  skins.  And  then  the  way  that  would  go  would  be  the 
work  we  pay  the  cutter,  then  what  we  pay  the  puncher,  and  then 
what  we  pay  the  trimmer,  and  then  comes  the  different  trimmings 
on  the  back,  which  go  into  three  different  individuals'  hands.  Then 
the  one  who  sews  the  glove.    Finally,  one  who  binds  it,  and  one  who 

;uts  on  the  fastener,  and  one  who  finishes  it  in  its  present  shape, 
'he  difference  between  those  items  paid  for  here  and  those  items  paid 
for  in  Europe  is  what  I  call  a  compensating  duty,  together. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  it  costs 
you  to  have  this  work  done  here  ? 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  I  can  give  you  that  exacthr.  I  have  made  out  sched- 
ules from  what  I  gathered  in  Europe  and  jfrom  what  I  have  gathered 
here. 

It  costs  to  make  this  one  glove  that  I  have  here  in  front  of  me  $5.49 
in  Gloversville  and  $2.14  in  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $5.49  here? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Ye^. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  $2.14  in  Germany? 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  pav  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  pay  hj  "the  piece  entirely.  Every  man  gets 
recompense  according  to  his  individual  work. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  difference  would  be  $3.35  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  That  much  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  A  dozen  gloves.  And  then  add  your  duty — 20  per 
cent  of  6  is  one-twenty — it  would  be  nearly  one-thirty  duty.  And  you 
get  the  difference  between  the  cost  here  and  the  cost  in  Europe.  The 
duty  is  $4.80 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  labor  cost,  I  understand,  is  the  difference 
between  $5.49  and  $2.14,  which  would  be  $3.35.    What  is  the  duty? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  $4.80. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  have  $4.80  as  against  $3.35. 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  But  1  have  to  pay  duty  on  this  raw  material,  as  I 
told  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  LriTAUER.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  that  would  be  how  much  in  money  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  would  amount  to  about  $1.35.  f-^^^r  fig^iring.] 
$1.25. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  So  that  is  $4.60? 

Mr.  LmAUER.  Yes;  $4.60. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  duty  is  about  the  same? 
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Mr.  LiTTAUBR.  The  duty  on  the  glove  is  $4.80. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  You  do  not  appfy,  as  I  understand  it,  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  duty! 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  No;  I  do  not  ask  an  increase  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  lust  want  it  as  much  as  it  is  now?* 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  We  have  shown  that  we  have  got  a  full  compen- 
sating duty  on  gloves,  and  it  ought  to  remain  as  it  is.  There  is  no 
hardship  to  anyone.  You  can  buy  a  better  pair  of  gloves  to-day  for 
$1  than  you  could  twenty  years  ago  when  these  gloves  were  brought 
in  from  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  the  glove 
industry  to-day? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  has  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  gloves  made  for 
ordinary  use  and  the  fine  gloves.  These  fine  gloves  give  employment 
to  20,000  people  in  the  United  States.  Your  statistics  show  17,000 
people,  but  they  are  not  right. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Of  fine  gloves,  20,000  people? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer for  that  glove  and  the  same  glove  sold,  say,  in  London?  ^ 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  It  depends  altogether  on  who  sells  it.  I  will  not 
:go  into  names,  but  if  you  go  into  one  store  I  know  of  in  New  York  it 
will  cost  you  $1.76,  while  in  another  store  you  can  buy  it  for  $1.25, 
It  is  the  same  way  in  London.     If  you  go  on  the  Strand,  for  instance, 

Jou  can  buj^  this  glove  over  there,  a  glove  that  would  sell  here  for  a 
oUar,  and  it  would  cost  you  over  there  probably  62  cents. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  The  difference  would  be  about  40  cents? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  much  difference  in  the  actual  cost  to  ihe  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  they  have 
-no  fixed  market  value.  You  pay  for  that  according  to  where  yon 
.liappen  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  That  is  partly  so;  but  they  have  a  fixed  wholesale 
''value. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  take  the  wholesale  value,  then.  What  does 
that  glove  cost  wholesale  here  compared  to  what  it  costs  wholesale 
rabroad  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  ordinary  grade  of  glove,  this  glove,  costs  $13.50 
41  dozen. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  sells  here  for  $13.50? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  suppose  a  glove  like  that  would  bring 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Probably  $9.50  a  dozen. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  difference  of  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  About  50  per  cent ;  yes. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  So  the  difference  would  be  from  50  to  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to,  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Yes. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  closes  the  hearing  on  the  glove  schedule.    Is 

there  anyone  here  that  wishes  to  be  heard 

A  Voice.  Harness. 

Another  Voice.  Leather  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  will  take  up. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  E.  T.  BAEXB,  OENEBAL  FBESIDENT  OF  THE 
LEATHEB  WOBEEBS'  UNION. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  come  here  for  the  simple  reason  that  during  the  last  Congress 
there  were  appeals  introduced  to  reduce  the  present  rate  of  45  per 
cent,  which  is  merely  a  protective  tariff  to  the  wage- workers.  In  fact, 
it  does  not  protect  us  in  competition  with  English  mechanics. 

I  will  quote  from  the  Daily  Consular  Report  a  report  by  Mr.  Hal- 
stead,  United  States  consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  whom  I  re- 
quested to  get  me  the  wages  paid  to  learner  workers  in  England. 

WHOLESALE  SADDLERS. 

Brown  saddlers  work  fifty-six  hours  per  week  at  piecework  and  their  wages 
are  based  on  a  long  and  intricate  scale  or  list  brought  out  by  the  society 
(labor  union).  None  of  them  are  half  paid  considering  the  quality  of  work 
produced  and  the  excellent  workmanship. ,  A  very  good  man  on  the  best  work 
under  favorable  circumstances  earns  $9.73  to  $10.94  per  week.    « 

Saddlers  making  general  and  middle-class  saddles  earn  from  $7.29  to  $8.50 
per  week,  but  sometimes  for  certain  markets  which  give,  as  does  South  Africa, 
big  orders  for  some  kinds  of  saddles  with  little  finish  a  quick  worker  can  make 
as  much  as  the  better  class  worker  referred  to. 

Commoner  quality  workers  can  make  from  $7.29  to  $8.50,  because  they  can 
work  away  without  much  measurement  or  thought,  etc. 

Sidesaddle  hands  average  the  same  as  workers  on  men's  saddles.  They  can 
not  make  as  many  sidesaddles  per  week,  but  make  higher  prices  per  saddle. 

The  foregoing  are  wages  for  goods  known  as  "  factory  made."  While  In 
some  few  factories  there  is  no  piecework,  and  the  employees  are  paid  so  much 
a  week,  the  results  are  practically  the  same. 

A  London  factory  man  earns  from  $1.21  to  $2.43  more  a  week,  owing  to 
increased  cost  of  living  there. 

RETAIL  SADDLEBIES. 

In  London  and  the  country  towns  throughout  Great  Britain  the  all-round 
man  employed  on  fine  retail  saddles  commands  the  highest  wages,  and  by  an 
all-round  man  is  meant  a  man  who  is  of  more  use  in  a  saddler's  shop  than 
the  man  who  can  make  a  saddle  only.  Men  of  this  class  come  in  a  different 
wage  category  and  are  worth  $14.59  a  week,  and  perhaps  more.  In  the  Walsall 
dlsfrict  a  saddler  only  makes  the  saddle.  Some  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the 
work,  such  as  the  stitching,  etc.,  are  done  by  women,  and  these  women  earn 
from  $4.86  to  $6.07  a  week,  according  to  ability  and  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
forthcoming. 

By  gig  saddlers  are  meant  makers  of  saddle  pads  for  harness  of  all  kinds. 
Tbe  foreman  gig  or  black  saddler  gets  from  about  $8.50  to  $12.16  a  week,  day 
work;  $12.16  commands  the  service  of  a  good  man,  while  an  inferior  man  enrus 
no  more  than  $8.52.  The  foreman  selects  the  material  and  cuts  out,  etc.,  taking 
the  responsibility  for  the  work  being  done  properly.  He  knows  how  to  select 
the  leather  and  cut  It  economically.  A  black  saddler  fits  up  at  piecework  prices 
and  earns  about  $8.74  a  week. 

Panel  makers,  at  piecework,  net  about  $6.07  a  week.  Women  stitchers  on 
best  work  earn  at  piecework  $3.64  to  $4.37  a  week,  according  to  aptitude  and 
ability. 

HABNE88   MAEXB8. 

Cutters,  day  work,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  average  at)0Ut  $0.73.  A  few  get 
$12.16  to  $14.59  on  account  of  ability.    A  foreman  and  supervisor  of  the  shopi 
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gets  from  $9.73  to  $24.33  per  week,  day  work,  according  to  ability,  nuiul)er  of 
hands  employed,  and  class  of  work  turned  out.  Preparers  and  finisliers  get 
about  $7.29  to  $7.77  for  fifty-four  hours.  If  harness  makers  are  on  best  work 
and  trade  is  good,  they  get  $1.21  to  $3.64  per  week  more,  according  to  the  class 
of  work  they  are  engaged  on. 

Women  hand  stitchers,  working  fifty-four  hours,  get,  if  trade  is  fairly  good 
and  they  work  steadily,  $3.64  a  week  without  much  trouble,  but  there  are  few 
who  actually  earn  more  than  $2.91.  A  girl  is  content  to  earn  $2.67  to  $2.91, 
but  a  widow  will  earn  $3.64  to  $4.^7.  This  is  on  best  work,  the  women  stitchers 
taking  heavy  and  light  together. 

Women  machinists,  using  sewing  machines,  earn  $3.64  to  $4.37  per  week, 
according  to  the  class  of  work.  There  are  no  men  stitchers  in  Walsall,  but  in 
London  retail  shops  the  stitching  on  the  best  harness  Is  done  by  the  harness 
makers,  the  work  being  less  subdivided  in  London  than  in  the  wholesale  manu- 
factories in  the  provinces.    There  are  no  men  machinists. 

The  following  weekly  wages  are  for  men  and  women  who  have  learned  their 
trades:  Women  stitchers  in  harness  and  saddlery  trades,  $2.67  to  $3.64;  bridle 
cutters,  men,  $5.83  to  $7.77;  gig  saddlers,  men,  $6.68;  riding-saddle  makers, 
gentlemen's  work,  men,  $6.80  to  $7.30;  side  hands,  $7.77  to  $10.94;  purse 
makers,  men,  on  saddle-style  stuff,  $5.83  to  $7.77,  and  turned  edge,,  men,  $7.29 
to  $9.23 ;  bag  makers,  including  trunk  and  suit-case  making,  $8.26  to  $9.73. 

The  figures  given  are  for  Jouri>eymen.  There  are,  of  course,  apprentices  In 
all  these  trades,  and  In  some  of  them  disproportionate  numbers,  depending  oo 
the  strength  of  the  labor  unions. 

Stitching  is  largely  done  by  learners,  girls  from  14  to  17  years  of  age.  Their 
wages  I  shall  not  go  into,  as  I  know  very  little  about  them.  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  a  printed  list  for  the  various  trades;  if  I  did  have  a  list  I  fear 
the  prices  would  not  be  authentic  at  the  present  time.  Work  Is  slack  now, 
and  in  many  ca^es  men  are  working  for  altogether  insufficient  sums,  not  being 
able  to  get  full-time  work,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  figures  I  give  you  are 
what  would  be  earned  in  ordinary  times.  I  happen  to  have  a  very  good  knowl- 
edge of  what  workers  can  earn  here  and  in  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion 
a  man  can  not  produce  as  much  work  per  week  here  as  can  a  man  of  equal 
caliber  in  the  United  States,  and  women  stitchers  hefe  are  not  able  to  do  as 
much  work  as  male  stitchers  in  the  United  States.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge women  are  not  employed  in  these  trades  to  any  great  extent  in  the  United 
States. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  present  45  per  cent  does  not  cover  the  1 
difference  in  waffes.  I  have  here  a  report  which  I  sent  out  to  my  or- 
ganization, which  was  taken  up  last  summer,  not  with  the  intention 
of  using  it  here,  but  merely  as  information  for  my  own  organization. 
This  is  from  41  different  cities  throughout  the  country,  including  the 
common  mechanic  that  works  in  the  cheap  shops  and  the  factories. 

During  the  month  of  June  statistical  blanks  were  sent  to  each  local 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  upon  which  to  base  a  report 
to  the  jurisdiction  as  to  the  condition  of  wages,  hours,  apprentices, 
and  other  matters,  and  to  have  a  record  here  in  the  office  for  use  as 
a  source  of  information  to  be  used  by  the  executive  officers  when 
they  had  any  question  to  decide  where  such  matters  were  involved. 
Not  only  were  these  facts  to  be  a  source  of  information  to  the  juris- 
diction, but  also  were  to  be  a  reference  in  shaping  the  future  policy 
of  the  brotherhood.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  only  51  locals  saw 
fit  to  fill  out  the  blanks ;  46  did  not.  Now,  this  places  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  report  on  a  little  over  one-half,  which  is  a  very 
bad  showing.  If  information  is  to  be  given  out  from  this  office  we 
must  receive  the  cooperation  of  all  the  locals  to  make  it  complete  and 
have  it  of  some  value. 

Fifty-one  locals  report  a  total  of  2,380  U.  B.  men,  50  locals  report 
a  total  of  3,841  journeymen  in  the  cities,  51  locals  report  a  total  of 
1,545  non-U.  B.  men  in  the  cities,  which  shows  that  there  is  room 
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for  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  getting  new  members  to 
be  done  by  the  locals  in  their  own  localities. 

Forty- four  locals  report  309  apprentices.  The  total  members  re- 
ported by  the  44  locals  was  2,034,  or  an  average  of  1  apprentice  to 
6i  men.  In  some  locals  the  average  is  above  the  ratio  or  1  to  10  set 
by  our  constitution,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  below.  Forty-six  locals  report 
95  wholesale  factories  and  49  locals  report  974  retail  shops.  Twenty 
locals  have  22  agreements  with  wholesale  factories  and  24  locals  have 
126  agreements  with  retail  shops.  Twenty-one  locals  do  not  allow 
overtime;  25  locals  allow  overtime.  Of  these,  16  demand  time  and 
one-half;  2,  time  and  one-quarter;  7  do  not  demand  anything  extra. 
Forty-seven  locals  report  1,274  men  working  piecework;  4  locals  have 
no  pieceworkers;  51  locals  report  week  workers.  All  locals  give  the 
spring  and  fall  as  the  busy  seasons  with  a  few  exceptions.  Fifty- 
one  locals  report  on  hours  employed  per  week,  which  gives  an  average 
of  57§.  Twenty-five  locals  report  60  hours;  4,  59;  3,  58;  1,  57;  1,  56; 
2,  55 ;  13,  54,  and  2,  53.  This  great  difference  in  the  hours  employed 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  as  the  locals 
that  secure  the  shorter  hours  are  in  direct  competition  with  those 
working  longer  hours,  and  they  are  held  back  and  can  not  secure  an 
advancement  of  wages,  as  their  products  must  be  put  on  the  market 
to  compete  with  those  made  in  the  factories  working  long  hours. 

Forty-one  locals  report  on  the  number  of  days  employed  per  year, 
which  runs  from  226  to  312.  The  average  is  241  days  per  year. 
Locals  reported  average  wage- working  piecework  as  follows : 

45  locals,  harness  makers $13.66 

34  locals,  collar  makers 14.00 

27  locals,  saddle  makers 17.00 

U  locals,  gig  makers 14.59 

44  locals,  harness  cutters 16.48 

45  locals,  machine  operators 15.85 

27  locals,  saddle  cutters 16.69 

81  locals,  collar  cutters 15.44 

Forty-one  locals  reported  an  average  increase  of  wages  since  they 
were  organized  of  17  per  cent.  The  lowest  was  5  per  cent  and  the 
highest  33^  per  cent. 

While  these  figures  are  incomplete  on  account  of  the  number  of 
locals  not  reporting,  they  will  give  the  members  an  idea  of  the  trade 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  receive  better 
cooperation  in  the  future  when  a  matter  of. this  kind  is  taken  up. 

You  can  see  that  the  difference  in  wages  between  England  and  here 
is  such  that  the  45  per  cent  does  not  even  cover  the  wages  alone. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  man  in  New  York  who  is  making  fine  work. 
He  will  get  $16  for  making  a  pair  of  fine  coach  bridles.  He  will 
make  those  in  five  days.  A  man  on  the  same  class  of  work  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  minimum  wage  is  about  $8  a  week,  or,  w^e  will  say 
he  is  a  better  class  workman  and  gets  40s.  or  about  $10  a  week,  will 
make  those  same  bridles  in  five  days. 

There  you  have  the  same  gooas  produced  for  $10  that  cost  us 
$16  here,  even  for  .the  labor  alone.  And  add  50  per  cent  on  that 
$10  and  you  have  got  the  best  of  the  American  mechanic,  the  English 
have,  at  that,  not  counting  a  word  about  their  sending  goods  in  here 
under  value  and  the  different  tricks  that  they  use,  which  have  been 
followed  up  by  the  Treasury  Department.  In  that  connection^  I  will 
say  that  an  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  made  an  investigation 
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about  three  years  ago,  largely  at  my  request;  he  examined  into  what 

was  beins  done  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports. 

Now,  the  cities  that  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the 

English  mechanics  are  Hartford,  Jfewark,  New  York  City,  Philadd- 

?hia,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  average  wage 
or  a  harness  maker  in  those  cities  is  about  $15.08 ;  the  average 
wage  for  a  collar  maker  is  $17 ;  the  average  wage  for  a  saddle  maker 
is  $17.25;  the  avera^  wage  for  a  ^g  saddle  maker  is  $16.60;  the 
average  wage  for  a  harness  cutter  is  $16.26;  the  average  wage  for 
machine  ojperator  is  $16.57 ;  the  average  wage  for  a  saddle  cutter  is 
$15.  and  the  average  wage  for  a  collar  cutter  is  $15.  I  have  here  a 
table  showing  the  average  wages  of  all  these  workers. 

Average  wages  of  different  branches  of  the  harness  trade  in  eastern  cities. 


No.  ao,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 

No.  79,  Hartford,  Conn 

No.  91,  Newark,  N.  J 

No.  95,  New  York  City 

No.  100,  PhfladelpWa,  Pa.. 

No.  105,  Boston.  Mass 

No.  127,  Charleston.W.Va. 


Averasre. . 


ATerasre  wages  of  pieceworkers. 


Harness 
maker. 


$12.00 
12.00 
16.50 
18.00 
17.00 
15.00 


15.08 


AvtTBze  'wtLgm  of  week  workoi. 


Collar  I  Saddle 
maker,    maker. 


$12.00 
12.00 
18.00 
21.00 
21.00 
18.00 


$15.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 


17.00 


17.25 


.^le^^^^^^^o^   Saddki 


OoDtr 
eatter. 


$12.00 
17.00  I 
18.00 

18.00 ; 

18.00 


$18.00 
15.00  I 
18.00  I 
17.00 
17.00 
18.00 
15.00 


$15.00  ' 

16.60  $15.00 

20.00  16.50 

18.00  ' 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00  18.S0  > 


$15.0D 


16.60  '      16.28  I 


16.67 


15.00 


15.« 


Mr.  Baker  (continuing).  The  great  opposition  that  our  trade  has 
is  the  work  done  by  girls  on  the  other  side,  where  we  have  to  have  a 
man.  Our  man  would  be  getting  from  $13  to  $16  a  week  as  a  stitcher, 
and  the  same  work  is  done,  on  saddles  and  riding  bridles,  by  girls 
who  get,  according  to  this  report,  from  $2.65  up  to^.50  a  week. 

That  has  been  proven  by  a  harness  that  was  brought  in  by  a  firm 
that  I  worked  for  in  New  York  City.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that 
I  know  these  things  because  I  have  worked  in  New  York  City  at  the 
bench  since  1868,  and  I  know  what  I  have  been  up  against.  That 
was  a  fine  harness,  and  the  stitches  and  buckles  in  that  harness  alone 
would  cost  more  in  New  York  City  than  the  whole  thing  did  landed 
from  England,  and  I  paid  45  per  cent  duty. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  we  export  $670,000 
worth  and  import  only  $160,000  worth. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  if  you  will  notice  the  exportations  are  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  such  places. 

The  Chairman.  No,  these  figures  are  for  our  whole  exports  and 
imports. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  the  working  girls  on  the  other  side  are  in 
your  way  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  working  girls  on 
this  side  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  had  girls  in  Hartford  stitching  that  made  $S, 
$9,  and  $10  a  week.  We  do  not  propose  to  starve  our  girls  over  here 
and  let  them  do  the  work  in  England. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  know  they  always  work  cheaper 
than  men  are  willing  to  work  for. 

IMt.  Baker.  We  faiow  that.  We  expect  that.  But  we  want  our 
American  girls  to  do  t}iat  instead  of  having  it  done  over  there,  and 
we  want  to  give  our  American  mechanics  enough  wages  so  that  they 
can  take  care  of  the  girls  and  not  make  it  necessary  for  the  girls  to 
go  to  work  to  help  support  the  families. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  this  duty  of  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  like  to  have  it  60  per  cent,  and  then  we 
can  put  more  men  to  work. 

A  shop  in  New  York  City  used  to  employ  some  45  or  50  harness 
makers,  and  he  took  his  patterns  to  England  and  had  a  big  lot 
brought  over,  and  all  ready  to  put  the  buckles  in,  so  if  you  wanted 
a  silver-mounted  harness  or  a  brass-nvpunted  harness  he  could  put 
the  buckles  in  in  a  couple  of  days. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  for  the  last  ten  years  have 
amoimted  to  about  $150,000  a  year 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  exports  to  about  five  times  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  the  exports  are  mostly  harness  of  the  cheaper 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  about  the  imports?  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a  very  small  percentage,  compared  with  our 
whole  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  must  remember,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  the  imported 
English  goods  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  East.  A  lew  of 
them  get  as  far  west  as  Chicago 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  where  they  are 
used;  that  is  all  that  came  in,  according  to  the  government  reports. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know,  and  if  you  were  acquainted  with  the  trade 
you  would  know  that  the  English  imported  harness  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  a  finer  harness  than  we  make? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  we  can  make  it,  but  to  compete  with  them  we 
have  to  do  the  stitching  by  machine,  where  they  do  it  by  hand. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  harness  would  come  in  anyhow,  would  it  not? 
People  who  buy  that  kind  of  harness  would  buy  it,  no  matter  what 
it  cost? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know  it  is,  and  people  that  use  that  kind  of  harness 
would  not  have  anything  else,  no  matter  what  the  cost  was.  I  sup- 
pose that  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  let  that  class  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  put  the  tariff  high  enough  and  we  will  get  the 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  the  revenue  between  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  does  not  amount  to  much  on  this  $150,000 
that  is  imported.    1  do  not  see  how  that  would  do  you  any  good. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  give  us  more  work  for  the  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how. 
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Mr.  Baker.  They  would  get  this  work,  making  this  harness  and 
saddles 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  whole  thing  under  that  schedule,  har- 
ness and  saddles  and  the  whole  thing.    That  is  the  report. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  factories  in  this  country  supply  the  great 
southwestern  part  of  our  country  with  harness  and  saddles,  that 
great  section  of  the  country  where  nearly  everybody  rides  or  drives! 

Mr.  Baker.  Most  of  them  come  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  they  manufacture  any  saddles  or  harness  in  that 
section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  Kansas  City  we  have  two  good  factories,  and  in  St 
Louis  they  manufacture  harness. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  in  St.  Joq. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  in  St.  Joe  they  have  a  big  factory ;  and  they  also 
have  a  big  factory  in  Atchison  and  one  in  Leavenworth. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  small  factories  almost  everywhere; 
every  town  of  any  size  in  the  country,  I  suppose,  has  a  harness  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  I  speak  of  large  factories  I  mean  factories 
that  employ  40  or  50  men. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  factories  make  a  lot  of  harness 
too. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  that  is  only  for  the  local  trade. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  part  of  the  trade,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  sum  total  of  the  output  of  American  harness, 
these  small  workers  that  work  one  or  two  hands  make  more  than 
the  biir  factories  make,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  as  a  rule ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  take  it  altogether.  Nearly  every  town  has  some- 
body that  makes  harness,  and  if  you  add  all  the  little  fellows  together, 
you  would  find  that  altogether  they  make  more  harness  than  flie  big 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  not  by  a  long  shot.  One  of  these  large  factories 
turns  out  more  work 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  prosperous  industry 
as  it  stands? 

Mr.  Baker.  Prosperous?    No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  An  industry  that  supplies  the  entire  wants  of  the 
American  market,  except  about  $160,000  worth,  and  exports 
$760,000? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  more  men  out  of  work  to-day 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  would  not  get  them  to  work  by  increaang 
the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  by  preventing  this  stuflf  coming  in  from 
England. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  PrevoTiting  $160,000  worth  of  goods  coming  inf 
You  think  that  that  would  largely  increase  the  production  in  die 
United  States?     Suppose  you  shut  it  all  out 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  not  shut  it  all  off. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  suppose  we  did  shut  out  all  this  $160,000  worth 
that  comes  in  now.  That  would  not  make  a  very  appreciable  differ- 
ence, would  it? 
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Mr.  Baker.  You  would  be  surprised  how  many  men  it  would  take 
to  make  that  $160,000  worth  of  goods. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  proposition  is  to  increase  the  tariff? 
Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  am  satisfied  to  have  it  stay  as  it  is. 

STATEHEITT  OF  »£.  CHAELES  A.  BOOEES,  OF  HABTFOBD,  COHN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  what  I  have  to  say  I  can  boil  down 
into  two  or  three  minutes. 

I  represent  the  Smith-Worthington  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  ^ew  York  City,  manufacturers  of  saddlery  goods,  including 
harness,  riding  saddles,  and  all  the  leather  goods  pertaining  to  the 
horse. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  of 
45  per  cent  on  saddlery  goods.  With  this  duty  in  force  we  can  pro- 
duce the  finer  grades  of  leather  goods  in  competition  with  England 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  We  now  import  quantities  of  saddlery, 
beinff  forced  to  do  so  because  of  the  difference  in  cost,  being  able  to 
purcmase  lower  in  England  that  we  can  manufacture  here.  We  have 
been  striving  for' some  years  to  produce  the  ^oods  that  we  import, 
but  with  only  45  per  cent  protection  we  find  it  impossible. 

With  a  higher  tariff,  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  now  imported 
could  be  manufactured  here.  The  mechanics  are  here  to  do  it.  The 
finest  work  is  produced  here,  but  the  quantity  is  limited  mostly  to 
special  work,  while  the  larger  quantity  is  imported.  The  saddlery 
trade  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected  so  the  bulk  of  better  grades 
could  be  manufactured  here.  We  can  import  finished  saddlery  goods 
at  45  per  cent  duty,  but  when  we  import  some  of  the  materials  for 
manufacturing  this  line,  such  as  wool  serges,  etc.,  we  have  to  pay  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  pjer  pound  specific,  making  about 
142  per  cent  This  favors  importation  of  the  finished  product.  The 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  this  country  can  not  be 
successfully  overcome  with  this  45  per  cent  duty. 

United  States  Consul  Halstead,  in  his  Birmingham  report  on 
wages^  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
Daily  Consular  Reports  of  July  13,  1905,  says,  regarding  English 
saddlers:  "None  of  them  are  half  paid,  considering  the  quality  of 
work  produced  and  the  excellent  workmanship.  A  very  good  man  on 
the  best  work,  under  favorable  circumstances,  earns  $9J8  to  $10.94 
per  week."  Tlie  foreman  of  a  large  English  shop  (recently  arrived 
in  Hartford)  states  saddle  and  harness  makers  now  earn  $1  to  $1.17 
per  day  in  England.  In  this  country  their  wages  are  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  day.  In  England  the  hand  stitching  is  done  by  girls,  earning 
$2.67  to  $2.91  per  week  (see  Consular  Report  of  July  13,  1905),  while 
here  this  work  of  hand  stitching  is  done  by  men  averaging  $14  per 
week.  This  shows  the  low  wage  in  England,  and  if  the  45  per  cent 
duty  is  reduced,  it  will  stop  the  manufacturing  of  these  finer  goods 
in  this  country  and  affect  labor  accordingly.    It  is  fair  to  say  that 

i'oumeymen  here  get  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  England,  and 
land  stitchers  four  to  five  times. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  left  undisturbed  we  can  continue  to  produce 
a  limited  quantity  of  the  better  grades  of  English  styles;  but  the 
larger  quantity  will  continue  to  be  imported. 
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The  goods  we  speak  in  favor  of  are  the  better  CTades  of  saddlery, 
all  handmade,  fine  quality;  in  fact,  as  used  by  me  consumers  who 
demand  and  must  have  the  finest  that  can  be  produced:  so  it  can 
readily  be  seen  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  would  bring  no 
hardships  to  that  class  of  consumers. 

In  closing,  we  desire  to  advocate  a  higher  duty  than  45  per  cent, 
in  order  to  develop  the  saddlery  industry,  thus  enabling  manu&c- 
turers  to  prodifce  the  better  goods,  and  give  more  work  to  American 
mechanics.    We  request  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  idea. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  figures  I  have  ffiven  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  figures  given  by  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me. 
I  simply  want  to  say  mat  that  happens,  evidently,  because  they  are 
taken  from  the  same  consular  report.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  there  was  any  collusion.    It  ]ust  happened  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  accidental  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  a  coincidence. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  "^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  is  the  annual  output  of  your  company  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  something  I  would  not  like  to  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  your  annual  output,  you  would  not  undertake  to 
say? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No  ;  in  the  trade  one  manufacturer  would  not  like  to 
say  to  another  one  exactly  what  his  output  was. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  it  if  you  do  not 
want  to. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  give  it  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Between  three-quarters  of  a  million  and  a  million. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  your  annual  output  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  last  year,  which  was  a  bad  year,  but  when  times 
are  good. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  pay  50  per  cent  and  above  that  for  some  of  your 
raw  material,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  44  cents  per  pound 
specific  duty  for  wool  serges. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  put  that  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  course  it  would  suit  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  the  tariff  off  the  manu- 
factured article  too? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  because  the  wool  serges  enter  into  the  manufac- 
tured article  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  I  was  simply  quoting  it 
as  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  would  like  really  would  be  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  harness  from  being  brought  in 
here  at  all? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  give  more  work  to  the  American  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  market  now  except  $160,000  worth  of 
goods? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  report  I  got  from  New  York  was  that  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years,  imported  saddlery  goods  into  the  port  of  New 
York,  amounted  to  $195,000. 
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Mr.  CiiAEK.  But  the  trouble  about  that  report  you  have  got  is  that 
it  is  not  true.  We  have  the  government  figures  here,  jt  suppose 
somebody  has  misinformed  you — ^has  been  "  stuflBuig ''  you — in  popular 
parlance,  "  stringing  "  you  or  "  rigging  "  you. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  quite  willing  to  accept  that,  because  I  want 
to  verify  this 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  your  business  cover  anything  except  making 
saddles? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Harness,  saddles — everything  that  pertains  to  the 
horse. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  ordinary  harness  for  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  how  much  less  would  a  set  of  harness  cost  us,  say 
a  set  of  harness  that  cost  $25  or  $30  now — ^a  single  harness — ^how 
much  would  it  come  to  if  this  whole  tariff  business,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  on  your  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  was 
wiped  out? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  on  the 
lower  class  of  goods,  because  English  goods  are  all  handmade ;  they 
do  not  have  anv  machines  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  goods 
that  they  send  here  are  all  fine  goods  and  do  not  touch  the  common 
goods  or  come  in  competition  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  surely  do  make  cheap  goods  over  there.  The 
ordinary  run  of  people  over  in  England  can  not  use  those  fine  bridles 
and  saddles,  can  they? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  all  handmade;  that  is,  figuratively  speaking, 
they  are  all  handmade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  they  make  any  harness  over  there  by  machinery 
at  all? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  could  you  not  afford  to  put  down  the  price  of 
harness,  harness  that  now  costs  $25  or  $30  to,  say,  $15  or  $20,  if  you 
didn't  have  to  pay  any  tariff  on  the  raw  material  or  finished  product? 
That  is  taking  an  extreme  case;  that  I  do  not  suppose  will  happen, 
but  what  would  be  your  answer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  rather  a  large  question  to  answer  offhand. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  must  have  thought  about  it  at  some  time  or  other? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  The  truth  about  this  whole  harness  business  is  that  the 
bulk  of  it  is  made  in  small  towns,  towns  of  from  1,500  to  2,500  in- 
habitants. Nearly  everj'  town  of  that  size  has  a  harness  factory  of  its 
own,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No  ;  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  ho. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  strange  if  that  is  true  where  I  live  it  is  not  true  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  tell  you.  My  information  goe^  to  show  that  the 
bulk  of  the  harness  to-day  is  made  in  the  large  factories.  They  are 
sold  quite  largely  to  the  harness  makers  scattered  over  the  country. 
They  can  not  compete  with  the  harness  factories,  because  the  harness 
factories  have  machines  and  all  the  latest  appliances  that  pertain  to 
machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  all  these  things  come  to  the  small  manufacturer 
and  he  puts  them  together,  and  then  he  does  a  business  that  employs 
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one  or  two  men  at  all  these  places.    Now,  how  much  of  a  profit  do 
you  make  in  a  good  year  Si 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  sir,  I  can  not  answer  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Clai^k.  Did  you  not  ever  cipher  it  out? 

Mr.  Sogers.  We  know  what  we  make,  but  the  stock  of  our  corpo- 
ration is  owned  by  seven  persons,  and  we  do  not  tell  anybody 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  want  the  information,  and  you  are  here  asking 
an  increase  of  the  tariff,  and  you  are  not  willing  to  give  us  the  figures 
on  which  such  an  increase  ought  to  be  based  ? 

Mr.  Sogers.  I  am  not  really,  in  one  sense  of  the  -word,  asking  for 
an  increase;  I  am  objecting  to  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  This 
committee  is  charged  with  revising  the  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
Congress  is  engaged  in  that  business,  and  yet  you  come  here  and  are 
not  willing  to  give  the  facts  to  inform  anybody  as  to  whether  you 
ouffht  to  1^  put  up  or  put  down  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Sogers.  The  tariff  question,  as  I  understand  it,  affects  only  the 
fine  goods 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tariff  question  affects  the  cheap  grade  of  goods 
more  than  it  does  fine  goods.  I  do  not  care  three  whoops  as  to  the 
fine  goods. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  fine  goods  are  the  only  goods  that  are  imported 
to  any  extent  from  England. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  some  of  these  fashionable  people  that  would 
buy  English  goods  if  they  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  American-made 
goods.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  I  am  not  very  much  interested 
m  in  legislating  for.    Thev  could  live  no  matter  what  Congress  does. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  we  could  manufacture  the  goods  imported  from 
England,  it  would  give  more  work  to  laboring  people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  me  ask  a  question  right  on  that  point.  Your 
output  annually  is  $750,000,  say? 

Mr.  Sogers.  We  will  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  many  laborers  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  ^two  hundred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
harness  is  imported  a  year.  How  many  laborers  Avould  it  take,  in 
proportion  to  the  laborers  you  use,  to  make  that  much  harness?  It 
would  take  about  one-fifth,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  figures  out  that  way,  I  should  think ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  fix  this  duty  as  you  want  it,  you  will  be  able  to 
put  40  more  men  to  work  in  the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  industry,  I  am  frank  to  say,  is  small  compared  to 
a  great  many  of  the  other  industries  that  have  been  presented  here 
to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  ;  the  importations  are  small.  It  is  not  the  industry. 
Your  industry  is  big  enough.  You  have  the  whole  country  for  your 
trade. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  it  is  not  as  large  a  business  as  a  great  manv  othera 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  us  to  tax  everybody  in  the  United  States  to 
enable  you  to  put  40  men  to  work  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  hear  the  gentleman  testify  to-day  concern- 
ing saddlery  business,  who  said  so  far  as  the  general  run  of  the  prod- 
uct was  concerned,  it  was  supplied  by  American  manufacturers  who 
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could  not  be  competed  with  by  any  foreign  producers.  You  heard 
that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  You  agree  to  that  yourself,  do  you  not?  In  the 
machine-made  goods,  you  say  the  American  producers  surpass  every- 
body? 

Mr.  Sogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  have  no  protection  ? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  amount  you  speak  of  now  is  that  small  amount 
that  is  used  bv  persons  whom  Mr.  Clark  describes  as  wealthy,  who 
naturally  would  be  more  inclined  to  buy  a  foreign  article  anyway  ? 

Mr.  !Ek)GERS.  Some  of  them  would  purchase  a  foreign  article  any- 
way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  merely  desiring  to  keep  this  duty  as  against 
the  fine  goods? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  applying  to  maintain  this  duty  against 
common,  ordinary  goods? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  common,  ordinary  goods  are  not  purchased  and 
brought  from  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  they  need  no  protection  whatever? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  are  not  any  of  them  brought  in  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  not  even  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  fine  goods,  which  Mr.  Clark  spoke  of  as  pur- 
dbased  by  the  wealthy  classes,  compose  the  class  of  goods  brought 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  argument  was  about  saddlery  generally.  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  you  merely  wish  to  retain  this  tariff  on 
the  highly  finished  goods  or  handmade  goods. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  English  goods  have  always  been  hand  stitched, 
and  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  entirely  they  might  all  get  to  making 
machine-made  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  merely  seeking  to  maintain  this  tariff  on 
the  hiri^-priced  goods  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  high-priced  goods,  as  I  spoke  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  do  for  this  subject.  The  next  speaker 
IS  Mr.  Edward  J.  Deitsch,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Leather 
Workers,  of  Kansas  Citv. 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!  I  do  not  come  from  Kansas  City, 
sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  claim  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Deitsch,  of  No.  14  East  Seventh  street.  New  York  City.  I  got  the 
rig^ht  man  in  the  wrong  place. 

STATEHENT  OF  ME.  EDWAED  J.  DEITSCH,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITT. 

Mr.  Deitsch.  I  have  a  very  severe  cold,  and  you  will  have  to  bear 
with  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  file  your  brief. 

Mr.  Deitsch.  No  ;  I  will  try  not  to  distress  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  distress  you ;  I  am  not  distressed. 

Mr.  Deitsch.  I  come  here  to  represent  the  fancy  leather  goods 
manufacturers  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.    The  headquarters  of 
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this  branch  of  the  industry  are  in  New  York  City..  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  Philadelphia,  and  after  that  comes  Chicago  and  some  cities 
in  Massachusetts,  and  more  or  less  all  over  the  country. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  roughly  estimated  at  $2,- 
000,000,  and  the  industry  employs  altogether  probably  5,000  wage- 
earners,  with  an  annual  product  from  all  factories  of  about  $8,000,000. 

I  wish  to  say  in  starting  that  the  statistics  on  fancy  leather  goods 
are  very  difficult  to  secure.  When  I  speak  of  fancy  leather  goods  I 
mean  small  bags  and  traveling  requisites.  They  are  submerged  in 
the  tariff  schedules,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tities that  have  come  into  the  country  or  the  quantities  that  are  made. 

The  wage-earner  in  this  country  gets  about  one-half  to  two  times 
the  wages  he  gets  for  the  same  work  abroad.  The  materials  cost 
about  20  per  cent  more  here  than  they  do  abroad,  if  they  can  be  pro- 
cured at  all.  but  in  many  cases  they  can  not  be  procured.    . 

I  have  some  exhibits  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  which  will  probably 
result  in  a  considerable  saving  ox  time.  I  will  present  them  in  a  few 
moments. 

Leather  goods — called  familiarly  fancy  leather  goods,  meaning 
thereby  ladies'  bags,  jewel  boxes,  toilet  rolls,  and  so  forth — are  as 
much  articles  of  luxury  as  jewelry,  though  they  come  in  at  35  per 
cent. 

It  is  a  simple  and  easily  understood  proposition  without  the  as- 
sistance of  statistics,  which,  however,  I  unfortunately  could  not  ob- 
tain. Nevertheless,  the  facts  are  unquestioned  that  this  line  of  busi- 
ness has  suffered  largely  within  the  last  ten  years  by  being  brought  in 
direct  competition  with  European  manufacturers.  Ten  years  ago  the 
manufacturers  of  leather  goods  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  were 
amply  able  to  manufacture  successfully  in  competition  with  the  for- 
eigner. The  cities  of  Offenbach,  in  Germany,  and  Wallsal,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Paris,  in  France,  and  Vienna  supplied  our  help. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Nothing  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  small  leather  goods  made  in 
Belgium. 

The  goods  made  abroad  have  crowded  this  market  in  the  last 
year  or  two  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  to-day 
there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000  or  $3,000,000  imported, 
where  ten  years  ago  there  probably  was  not  $150,000  of  these  goods 
brought  into  the  country.  This  comes  from  two  reasons:  One  is 
the  unfairness  in  the  way  of  figuring,  which  is  best  explained  from 
a  sample  I  will  show  you,  which  will  only  take  a  moment. 

I  now  show  to  the  committee  a  toilet  roll  made  in  this  country. 
The  same  thing  made  abroad  pays  35  per  cent  duty  when  it  comes  in. 
If  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  wants  to  produce  this  same 
article — and  we  do  produce  it — we  have  to  pay  an  average  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  for  the  materials  that  go  towards  making  this  completed 
article. 

Mr.  Griggs  Is  that  case  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Deitsch  Brothers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  14  East  Seventh  street.  You  have  been  in  it,  Mr- 
Congressman. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  has  this  business  been  established  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Fifty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  flourished  up  to  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  For  the  investment,  it  has  not  been  a  very  flourish- 
ing trade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  object  to  stating  the  percentage  of  profit  you 
have  made? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Gross  or  net? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Net 

Mr.  Deitsch.  About  7^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Not  this  year ;  no,  sir.    This  is  an  offyear. 

Mr.  Griggs.  During  the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  In  the  past  ten  years ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  did  you  make  it? 

Mr.  DBrrscH.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Up  until  about  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  has  been  your  percentage  of  profit  during  the 
past  ten  years? 

Mr.  Deftsch.  Four  and  one-half  to  5  per  cent.  The  articles  which 
come  in  here,  if  we  buy  them  in  this  country,  whether  made  here  or 
made  abroad,  will  cost  us 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  firm  is  composed  of  how  many  individuals? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Two. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Both  of  them  drawing  good  salaries? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  good.  We  have  always 
been  able  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  simply  trying  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
indust^. 

Mr.  Deitsch.  I  am  trying  to  explain  that  the  industry  is  suffering 
to-day  from  a  peculiar  condition.  It  seems  but  an  unimp'ortant  thing 
for  you  gentlemen,  I  presume,  but  ten  years  ago  we  could  beat  the 
foreigner.    We  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Because  they  have  come  over  here  and  learned  our 
methods  and  bought  our  machinery  and  gone  abroad  with  our  work- 
men, and,  with  some  of  their  own  they  have  sent  over  here,  they  are 
now  in  a  position  to  manufacture  goods  that  ten  years  ago  they  could 
not  make  in  competition. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  have  taken  our  workmen  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Taken  Americans  into  their  firms;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  over  there?  " 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Germany. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  they  not  pay  as  good  prices  to  American  labor 
over  there  as  you  do  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  To  one  or  two  merely  to  superintend  the  factories, 
but  not  to  any  quantity  of  American  workmen.  Most  of  these  are 
manufactured  in  Grermany,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  sends  into 
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this  market  and  offers  his  goods  freely.    They  come  in  as  a  completed 
article. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  want  to  increase  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Deitsch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  that,  even  though  I  am  a 
Democrat.    That  is  a  luxur3\ 

Mr.  Deitsch.  The  foreigners  send  their  salesmen  into  this  market 
and  take  an  order  and  send  in  the  completed  article  under  a  35  per 
cent  duty,  and  if  I  want  to  sell  the  same  article  here  it  costs  50  to  60 
per  cent  for  the  fittings  that  go  to  make  the  article.  That  is  unfair  on 
the  face  of  it,  because  their  articles  come  into  this  country  as  com- 
pleted articles  and  only  pay  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all  on  this  subject. 

(Mr.  Deitsch  filed  tte  following  statement:) 

Fancy  leather  goods  have  been  manufactured  in  America  for  over 
sixty  years.  The  headquarters  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  New 
York  City.  Next  in  importance  is  Philadelphia;  and  after  that  Chi- 
cago and  some  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  or  less  all  over  the 
country.  The  capital  invested  is,  roughly,  $2,000,000,  and  employs 
altogether  probably  5,000  wage-earners;  annual  product  of  all  fac- 
tories about  $8,000,000;  and  the  wage-earner  here  gets  about  one-half 
to  two  times  the  wages  he  does  for  the  same  work  abroad.  The  mate- 
rials cost  about  20  per  cent  more  here  than  they  do  abroad,  if  they 
can  be  procured  at  all,  but  in  many  cases  they  can  not  be  procured. 
There  is  no  combination  among  the  leather-goods  manufacturers,  and 
the  business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  small  manufacturers,  whose 
profits,  in  comparison  to  the  amount  invested,  makes  the  business 
difficult  enough  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  when  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  European  cheap  labor  makes  it  almost  impossible. 

Leather  goods,  called  familiarly  fancy  leathers — goods  meant  there- 
by ladies'  bags,  jewel  boxes,  toilet  rolls,  etc. — are  as  much  articles 
of  luxury  as  jewelry.  If  not  another  piece  was  made  in  all  the  world, 
there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  it;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
of  being  undeniably  a  luxurj^  there  is  a  duty  only  of  35  per  cent 
placed  on  them. 

Now,  let  us  take  an  article  such  as  is  designated  as  fancy  leather 
goods — a  lady's  bag.  It  is  composed  of  the  outside  cover  of  leather 
and  inside  leather  articles,  value  $2,  and  pays  20  per  cent  duty;  silk 
lining  of  all  four  pieces,  value  $1,  and  pays  60  per  cent;  frame,  value 
$0.50,  and  pays  45  per  cent ;  smelling  bottle,  value  $1.50,  pays  60  per 
cent  duty;  the  mirror,  value  $0.!2o.  pays  45  per  cent;  puff,  value  $0.25, 
pays  40  per  cent  duty;  total  cost  of  materials  in  the  article  being 
about  $5.50,  without  labor,  which  is  $3,  making  total  $8.50:  and  the 
average  duty  which  an  American  factory  pays  for  these  materials  is 
40  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words.  55  per  cent  on  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  his  materials,  45  per  cent  on  one-sixth  of  his  materials,  and 
20  per  cent  on  about  one-fourth  of  his  materials;  and  the  article 
comes  in  complete  when  imported  at  35  per  cent  duty — and  we  pay 
twice  as  much  for  labor.  This  ratio  will  about  apply  to  the  jewel 
box,  as  its  materials  are  leather,  20  per  cent;  velvet,  60  per  cent; 
hinge,  45  per  cent;  and  lock,  45  per  cent;  and  labor  is  a  much  larger 
item.  This  will  also  apply  to  the  toilet  roll,  with  hair  and  cloth 
brushes,  40  per  cent;  glassware,  60  per  cent;  cutlery,  45  per  cent;  all 
metal  ware,  45  per  cent;  outside  leather,  20  per  cent;  and  the  com- 
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pleted  article  comes  in  at  35  per  cent — ^the  20  per  cent  article  being 
about  one-fifth  the  total  cost. 

The  question  comes  quite  naturally,  Why  not  buy  the  fittings  and 
leather  in  this  country  and  compete  only  on  the  labor?  And  we 
answer  that  the  articles,  if  they  can  be  had  in  America  at  all,  cost 
as  much  or  more  than  the  foreign,  but  the  difference  on  our  labor 
being  from  50  to  100  per  cent  hij^er  here  than  abroad,  their  foreign- 
made  article  comes  into  direct  and  easy  competition  with  our  article. 

I  come  before  you  without  the  usual  statistics,  without  the  usual 
array  of  figures,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government,  in  compiling 
its  lists  of  importations,  does  not  separate  them,  but  puts  everything 
under  one  heading,  i.  e.,  as  manufactures  of  leather.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  you  figures  of  the  amount  made  and  sold  tp  this  country  from 
abroad.  It  is,  however,  a  simple  and  easily  understood  proposition 
without  the  assistance  of  statistics  to  help  emphasize  truths.  Never- 
theless unquestioned  facts,  self-evident  facts,  are  before  us,  and 
unless  the  conditions  now  existing  are  altered  the  loss  of  the  fancy 
leather  goods  trade  in  the  country  will  come  sooner  or  later  and  with-* 
out  a  question.  When  the  old  tariff  went  into  practice,  the  fancy 
leather  goods  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  were  flourishing 
and  amply  protected  and  few  foreign-made  goods  were  imported,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  had  American  machinery  and  American 
methods  of  working  which  the  foreigner  could  not  or  did  not  try  to 
compete  with.  We  sold  in  this  country  leather  goods  better  made 
than  they  did  for  less  money.  Our  help  came  from  Offenbach,  in 
Germany ;  from  Vienna,  in  Austria ;  and  from  Wallsal  and  London, 
in  England ;  and  Paris,  France.  They  were  hired  on  their  arrival  at 
a  minimum  salary  of,  say,  $12  a  week,  and  before  they  had  been  with 
us  six  months  earned  from  $16  to  $24  per  week ;  worked  quicker  and 
better  than  ever  they  did  in  Europe. 

Offenbach,  in  Germany,  was  the  largest  leather-goods  supply  market 
in  Europe,  but  then  exhortations  to  America  of  fancy  leather  goods 
were  very  small,  but  their  exportation  of  workmen  was  large.  Ameri- 
can shops  held  their  arms  open  for  foreign  workmen  and  got  them. 
Paris,  Vienna,  Offenbach,  and  Walsall  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
McBjnley  tariff  were  comparatively  dead  in  the  leather-goods  lines, 
simply  because  we  could  beat  them  at  manufacturing  and  had  their 
labor.  Their  help  left  them  and  found  work  without  trouble  here. 
How  different  the  conditions  are  now.  Offenbach  has  become  a 
boom  manufacturing  city,  Walsall  in  England  a  boom  leather  city, 
Paris  and  Vienna  have  been  manufacturing  leather  goods  in  enor- 
mous quantities  for  the  American  market,  and  naturally  we  get  no 
-workmen,  no  artisans,  no  high-class  finished  skilled  labor.  We  must 
hire  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  class  of  labor  from  Russia  and 
agricultural  Europe,  unskilled  and  uneducated,  and  teach  them. 
In  former  days  the  shops  held  artists.    Now  they  hold  ignorance. 

The  reverse  picture  is  shown  by  many  of  those  former  workmen 
having  gone  back  to  their  old  homes.  One  asks,  quite  naturally, 
What  has  brought  about  the  change?  The  cause  has  been  that  the 
foreig^ner,  pressed  bv  necessity,  has  copied  American  machinery, 
American  methods;  has  hired  American-trained  foreigners  on  their 
return  home,  and  have  taken  expatriated  Americans  into  their  part- 
nerships ;  then  makes  his  articles  conform  with  American  needs ;  hence 
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has  increased  their  business  and  their  employees  stay  home  where 
their  labor  is  in  demand.  Merchants  in  this  country  ten  years  ago 
bought  American  leather  goods  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the 
foreign-made  articles.  Now  the  merchants  send  their  buyers  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  buy  freely.  The  foreign-made  article  com- 
petes without  trouble,  and  the  styles  and  wants  of  American  buyers 
are  invited  and  catered  to  and  designs  and  patterns  are  as  quickly 
altered  and  furnished  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  trade  mr 
factories  in  Offenbach  and  Paris  almost  as  quickly  as  in  New  Yort 
or  Philadelphia.  The  cable  and  the  express  steamers  make  foreign 
markets  a  little  more  than  a  week  from  the  American  factory. 
Houses  in  Europe  have  a  regular  staff  of  salesmen  who  visit  here, 
even  calling  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  they  solicit  and  get  orders  on 
leather  wares  which  cost  from  45  to  60  per  cent  less  to  make  and  tell 
their  customer  35  per  cent  duty  covers  all.  Ten  years  ago  hardly  three 
American  dry-goods  establishments  sent  buyers  abroad  in  those  lines 
or  sold  or  carried  any  quantity  of  f oreijgn  fancy  goods.  Now  most  of 
them  make  one  and  possibly  two  trips  per  year  abroad,  and  the 
foreigner  supplies  their  wants  because  we  have  few  of  the  worlonen, 
and  we  pay  them  more  if  we  have  them,  and  pay  an  excess  duty  on 
our  supplies. 

Retailers  advertise  foreign-made  leather  goods.  Retail  stores  are 
flourishing  who  make  a  specialty  of  foreign  leather  goods,  and  the 
Ajnerican  maker  finds  it  difficult  to  compete.  Our  labor  costs  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  as  much  as  theirs  and  our  supplies  cost  more  by  16 
ito  20  per  cent,  whether  made  in  Europe  or  America. 

On  every  side  you  find  an  enormous  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
trades,  and  why  not  in  the  leather-goods  business?  Hardly  a  firm  in 
business  here  has  increased  in  proportion  to  its  natural  growth  and 
the  growth  of  our  population.  The  individual  manuracturers  in 
Europe  have  become  fat  and  flourishing,  and  America  has  supplied 
the  means.  First  we  supply  him  with  the  styles  and  models  and  then 
supply  him  with  an  easy  market.  He  not  only  sells  the  artide  to  us, 
but  offers  them  all  over  the  world  with  success,  for  they  are  American 
in  style  and  appearance. 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  matter  can  be  summed  up:  We  did  get 
his  skilled  labor  and  he  kept  his  goods ;  now  we  get  his  goods  and  ne 
.  keeps  his  skilled  labor.    The  explanation  is  simple. 

Edward  J.  Deitsch, 
Of  Dbitsch  Bros., 
li  East  17th  SPreet,  New  York  City. 

Notember  28,  1908. 

:  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  MABSHALL,  OF  FALL  SIVEB,  MAS& 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  is  furs.  Is  there  any  person 
present  who  desires  to  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  chairman  please,  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
manufacturers  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  my  name  is  James  Marshall. 

I  have  here  a  brief  which  I  should  like  to  file,  and  then  I  desire 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  if  the  committee  please. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed^  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  represent  practically  all  the  fur-hat  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  and  our  industry  does  not  have  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  having  the  raw  material  close  at  hand.  On  the  contrary, 
about  everything  we  use  originates  abroad,  and  the  foreigner  has  the 
advantage  of  having  it  close  at  hand,  and  he  also  has  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  labor.  So  deeply  were  the  manufacturers  of  hats  im- 
pressed, that  for  the  first  tmie  in  many  years  they  came  together  at 
one  time  and  desired  to  be  heard  before  you  and  to  show  you  the 
neoessi^  for  increasing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  furs? 

Mr.  MarbhaTiTi.  Fur  hats. 

Mr.  GsiGGS.  Fur  hats? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  What  alarms  us  most  is  the  constant 
increase  under  the  present  tariff.  During  the  years  it  has  been  in 
force  there  has  been  a  nadual  increase,  just  like  a  pair  of  stairs. 
During  this  last  vear  of  depression  we  have  had  in  this  country  there 
have  come  into  this  country  in  imported  hats  four  times  the  number 
tiiat  did  come  in  under  the  first  year  of  the  tariff  and  more  than  any 
year  since.  Our  factories  have  been  closed,  a  great  many  of  them, 
awaiting  work. 

We  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  present  to  you  gentle- 
men the  facts,  and  we  went  to  the  expense  of  sending  a  representative 
abroad,  and  he  is  abroad  now,  but  he  has  sent  back  to  me  the  facts 
and  figures  he  has  gathered  so  far. 

There  is  no  trust,  no  combination,  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  hats, 
but  the  fiercest  sort  of  competition  exists.  Outside  of  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  working  under  a  well-advertised  trade-mark,  a  fair  return 
of  profit  has  been  made,  but  the  profits  have  been  small  and  do 
not  afford  a  proper  return  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  manufacture  fur  caps  or  hats? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Derby  hats  and  soft  hats,  such  as  you  are  wear- 
ing, probably. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wear  felt. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  the  same  thing.  They  are  made  of  rabbit 
fur  and  hare  fur. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  want  an  increased  duty  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  "Yes,  sir;  such  increase  as  we  can  show,  by  the 
facts  at  hand,  we  deserve.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
fioing  on  in  Europe  a  gradual  decrease  in  cost,  just  as  you  have  heard 
rrom  other  industries  here.  They  have  gotten  our  machinery  and  our 
methods,  and  have  gradually  decreased  their  manufacturing  cost  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  not  that  go  to  prove  that  a  protective  tariff  long 
continued  tends  to  inefficient  workmanship? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  is  it  they  are  surpassing  us,  then  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  in  those  days  we  were  haying  to  do  some- 
thinfi^  to  bring  our  cost  down,  and  used  our  ingenuity  and  invented 
macnines  for  doing  that  work,  and  now  they  have  copied  those 
machines. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  use  your  ingenuity  and  invent  more 
machines? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  are  going  to  try  to  do  so,  but  there  comes  a 
limit,  understand  me,  as  you  go  on. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  me  sugg^  this:  A  great  argument  which  has 
been  used  here  before  this  committee  has  been  that  the  people  of  Bel- 
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gium  for  generations,  back  as  far  as  the  great-ffreat-great-great-great- 
grandfathers,  have  made  certain  things,  and  ttierefore  the  experience 
of  those  ages  in  making  those  things  makes  Belgium  workmen  so 
much  more  efficient  than  ours  in  that  particular  line.  Now  you  say 
that  those  people  are  coming  over  here  and  copying  our  methods  and 
beating  us  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Beating  us  because  they  have  cheaper  labor.  What 
has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States  while  they  have  been  doing 
that  is  this :  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  labor — 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  fact.  Workmen  have  gradually  gone  on  so 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  almost,  and  having  edu- 
cated our  workmen  up  to  that  plane  of  living  and  to  that  amount  of 
wages,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  batter  them  down  at  this  late  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  what  you  said  about  Belgium  has  been  going 
on  there,  and  they  have  not  received  any  more  wages,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect any  more,  and  when  you  combine  that  with  our  machinery  you 
have  an  advantage  that  is  too  great  for  us  to  overcome  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  our  standard  of  wages  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  ought  to  stop  the  sale  of  machinery  abroad? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all.  We  have  built  up  these  in- 
dustries under  the  idea  of  protection  to  what  ?  To  American  labor. 
We  have  gone  on  increasing  wages,  believing  now  you  are  going  to 
look  forward  and  not  backward.  For  instance,  anything  you  estab- 
lish now  we  have  to  look  forward  to  for  years  and  jrears. 

The  duty  varies  according  to  grade.  It  is  divided  into  $5  and 
under,  $2  a  dozen  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  $5  per  hat? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  hats  of  $5  a  dozen  and  under,  and  it  varies  all 
the  way  up  the  scale. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  know  everybody  wears  a  hat. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  hope  so.    I  sometimes  have  thought  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  they  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  you  think  they  wear  them  too  long? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  tell  us  we  are  to  look  forward.  The  thin^  we 
are  to  look  forward  to  is  the  constant  increasing  of  the  rate  of  duty, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  at  all,  because  the  increase  you  make  will  be 
unchanged  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  foiake  another  machine  that  is  better  than 
that  you  have  always  sold  to  the  foreigner,  he  will  come  and  copy  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  are  pretty  nearly  at  our  limit  on  machinery. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  the  loreigner  is  reducing  the  cost  all  the 
time,  and  therefore  the  onlv  alternative  you  offer  us  is  steadily 
increasing  the  rates  of  duty? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  but  increasing  them  enough  whenever 
you  find  occasion  to  give  protection  to  American  labor.  If  we  can 
not  make  out  a  case  and  can  not  show  you  the  actual  figures  which 
indicate  the  need  for  it,  then  certainly  we  do  not  deserve  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  told  us  that  at  one  time  your  ingenuity 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  did  not  say  my  ingenuity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  T  will  say  our  ingenuity,  as  a  national  inge- 
nuity. You  said  that  our  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  keep  the  cost 
of  production  down  in  this  country  so  you  were  able  to  compete  at 
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the  very  Kberal  rates  of  taxation  which  are  now  imposed.  Do  you 
not  think  you  do  yourself  faint  justice  when  you  come  to  us  and  give 
us  to  understand  that  ingenuity  is  exhausted? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  say  it  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  have  the  ingenuity  to  bank  on 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  ingenuity. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  rather  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  as  to  hatters? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  two  means  of  carrying  on  your  industry. 
One  is  to  improve  your  production  and  the  other  increase  the  tax- 
ation. In  one  case  the  community  has  to  pay  tribute.  If  you  tax 
them  by  increasing  the  rate  of  duty,  they  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  amount  we  ask  would  not  be  sudi  as  would  be 
felt  by  the  average  i)urchaser  who  wears  a  hat. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  something  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  you? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  way: 
What  we  feel  most  is  not  the  importation  as  it  exists  to-day,  but  the 
constantly  increasing  importation  that  is  going  on.  For  instance, 
under  the  first  year  of  the  present  tariff  5,000  dozens  were  imported, 
and  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  until  in  the  last  year  21,000 
dozens  were  imported — enough  to  run  a  good-size  hat  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  factory? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  increase  continues  to  go  on  that 
is  what  we  fear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Looking  at  how  your  product  has  increased  in  the 
meantime,  it  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  has 
increased  four  times  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  total  increase  of  the  foreigner  is  just  the  prod- 
uct of  one  factory? 

Mr.  Marshall.  To-day? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  ten  years,  and  it  is  252,000  hats. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  it  is  216,000  dozen. 

The  Chah^man.  Gentlemen,  there  are  42  names  on  this  list.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  go  into  all  these  details? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  Have  you  some  samples  there  that  you  desire  to  show 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  suggest  you  show  them  to  the  committee  and  perhaps 
it  will  illustrate  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  we  fear  now  is  new  competition  starting  up 
in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  As  matters  stand,  you  are  able  to  figure  for  your- 
selves, but  you  are  afraid  competition  may  grow  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  know  it  will  grow. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  As  to  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  knowl- 
ed^. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  can  only  judge  that  by  the  past,  and  the  past 
has  shown  this  coming  condition  in  what  we  call  the  popular-price 
hat.    Previous  to  that  time,  it  was  only  these  hats  that  style  make, 
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that  alivays  come  in  anyway,  but  now  the  popular-price  hat  is  com- 
mencing to  come  in. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying  at  this  mom^t  you 
are  able  to  maintain  your  industry,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  in  on  this  popular-price  hat 
at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  losing  now  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  lose.  We  have  lost  this  past  season.  We 
have  lost  because  the  Englishmen  can  offer  a  thousand  dozen  hats 
of  this  one  style  alone,  which  sells  for  $2.  That  hat  sells  at  $2,  and 
that  is  a  popular-price  hat.  Now,  they  have  commenced  to  put  this 
in,  not  by  the  few  dozen,  but  by  the  thousand  dozen. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  money  output  of  fur  hats  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  last  I  knew  it  was  about  $36,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  imports  in  1907  amounted  to  about  $225,000! 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.    With  reference  to  this  line  of  popular- 

Erice  hats,  they  have  commenced  in  the  last  six  months  to  rush  in 
undreds  of  dozens  of  those  at  once.  What  will  they  do  if  we  do 
not  check  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  have  enough  to  supply  the  market? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  been  closed  down,  ours  being  an  industry 
which  does  not  ffive  any  side  employment. 

Mr.  Ojlrk.  If  the  Government  can  only  get  $232,000  of  revenue 
out  of  the  hat  business,  with  the  rates  ranging  from  45  to  55  or  60 
per  cent,  how  is  the  Government  ever  going  to  get  sufficient  revenue 
to  run  itself? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  we  pay  on  our  raw  material  anywhere 
from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  off  all  the  tariff  on  raw  material. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  would  not  enable  us  to  better  conditions. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  that  hat  against  what  we  can  make  here 
is  $6.20,  and  if  you  cut  it  off  it  would  only  be  $1.97. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  difference  in  cost  of  making  them? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  This  hat  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
was  made  in  Denver,  to  match  this  other  one  which  I  exhibit  to  the 
committee,  which  was  made  abroad.  If  you  take  the  whole  duty  off 
raw  material,  we  would  still  be  that  much  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  you  be  in  the  hole  more  than  you  are 
.  now  if  we  take  the  tariff  off  raw  material? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  difference  is  $6.20  in  favor  of  the  foreign  hat, 
and  the  duty  on  raw  material  is  $1.97. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  does  that  hat  retail  for? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Two  dollars.  I  bought  it  for  $2.  It  was  not 
made  up  for  this  occasion.  Last  season  up  and  down  Broadway 
these  hat  specialists,  as  we  call  them,  had  their  windows  full  of  these 
f oreim  hats.  They  had  just  caught  on  to  the  fact  of  how  to  get  them 
over  nere,  and  the  European  manufacturers  had  just  got  on  to  the 
fact  how  to  reach  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  1,000 
Americans  do  not  care  a  straw  whether  they  are  wearing  a  foreign 
hat  or  an  American  hat.  If  they  had  any  preference,  at  the  same 
price,  they  would  rather  wear  an  American  hat. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  should  think  so. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  can  this  infinitesimal  competition  interfere  with 
it! 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  past  they  have  not  interfered  with  it  but 
if  this  thing  continues  thev  will  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  have  they  not  been  rushing  them  in  all  the  time  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  the  English  manufacturer  has  not  got  wise 
as  to  how  to  reach  the  retail  trade  and  the  retailers  have  not  got  wise 
as  to  how  to  get  them. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  better 
protection  than  the  duty  itself,  and  that  is  the  protection  that  style 
gves,  which  condition  existed  as  late  as  two  years  ago.  Dunlap, 
Ejiox,  and  others  brought  out  a  hat  of  a  certain  style  at  a  certain  time 
of  year,  and  they  keep  that  just  as  dose  as  they  can  until  about  the 
day  of  the  opening.  The  retailers  and  jobbers  throughout  the  coimtry 
keep  in  touch  witti  these,  and  the  manufacturers  would  have  orders 
for  three  months  previous  to  the  coming  out  of  that  hat  for  thousands 
of  dozens  that  must  be  delivered  within  a  short  time.  The  foreigner 
could  not  get  that  hat  over  to  Europe  and  back  quick  enoi^h  to 
supply  the  demand  or  to  get  into  the  market  in  time  to  justify  the 
necessary  expenditure.  By  the  time  he  got  back  the  demand  for  that 
particular  hat  would  be  gone.  These  hat  specialists  since  then  have 
come  in  who  run  chains  of  retail  stores — sometimes  as  many  as  25  of 
them — ^and  they  make  a  hat  of  their  own  choosing.  They  ignore  all 
these  styles,  and  they  can  take  three  months'  time  and  go  over  there 
and  prepare  their  hat  in  England  and  bring  it  over  here  on  their 
opening  day  and  have  it  all  ready  to  supply  the  market  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Knox  charges  about  two  prices  for  every  hat  he  sells, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do,  because  he  charged  me  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  for  a  hat  as  I  would  have  had  to  pay  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  were  252,000  hats  imported  last  year,  and  there 
are  25,666,666f  men  and  boys,  all  of  whom  wear  hats. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so.  Some  of  them  wear  caps  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  they  wear  ?ome  head  covering. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  can  see  the  increase  in  this  competition  abroad, 
brought  about  by  these  hat  specialists  who  will  soon  have  the  cream 
of  the  hat  business,  and  we  know  that  this  thing,  unless  it  is  stopped 
right  now,  somehow,  is  going  to  prove  to  be  very  disastrous  to  us. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  has  been ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  will  be. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  vou  cut  them  out  of  this  market  by  a  high  protective 
tariff,  what  will  protect  the  American  people  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Competition  among  ourselves.  Here,  for  instance, 
I  exhibit  to  you  a  hat  that  sells  for  $2,  and  that  is  plenty  good  enough 
for  anybody. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  the  trade  has  united  together  and 
sent  an  expert  to  Europe  to  ascertain  the  exact  figures,  and  that  you 
have  the  exact  figures  and  facts,  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  making  hats, 
which  are  identically  like  each  other  in  Europe  and  here? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  here  all  the  data  that  was  sent  over  by  this 
man. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  file  that.  We  can  not  spend  the  time  to 
have  it  read  here. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Just  one  brief  statement  I  should  like  to  make  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  hear  that  statement.  We  spent  six 
hours  on  one  industry,  and  here  is  an  industry  that  employs  20,000 
people  and  pays  wages  of  $11,000,000,  and  we  have  a  nght  to  hear 
them  for  thirty  minutes,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  8  or  10  or  12  other  people  on  this  same 
schedule.  There  are  some  40  people  on  the  list  for  to-day  who  want 
to  be  heard  from.  If  you  can  just  as  well  file  that  statement,  the 
committee  can  read  it  and  give  it  some  attention,  but  now  it  will  sim- 
ply pass  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  If  you  and  Mr.  Hill  insist, 
of  course  he  may  go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  I  do  not  insist.  I  will  just  file  this  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  insist,  only  it  seems  to  me  as  large  an  industry 
as  this  should  be  given  a  full  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off  too  short,  but  I 
do  think  we  should  hasten  this  matter  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  little  booklet,  or  data,  which  I  desire  to  file 
with  the  committee  is  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Federation  and  Amalgamated  Society  of  Journevmen  Felt 
Hatters  and  Trimmers  and  Wool  Formers'  Association  of  England, 
together  with  their  list  of  prices  as  agreed  upon  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employed.  This  shows  the  minimum  price  of  labor  there, 
on  which  they  base  the  earning  power,  is  all  piecework,  varying  troxa 
33  to  36  shillings  a  week. 

The  minimum  prices  of  the  United  Hatters  of  America  is  $18  per 
week — $18  per  week  as  against  $8.15  abroad.  This  agreement  is  in 
force  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  allow  that  to  be  published  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  him  to  do  that.  I  have  no  power 
to  compel  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  file  it.  I  also  desire  to 
leave  these  sample  hats  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  1  am  afraid  thej  will  not  fit  me. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  committee  will  give  us  what  we  ask,  we  will 
make  halos  for  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  alcohol  in  making  these  hats? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  denatured  alcohol! 

Mr.  Marshaix.  Yes,  sir.  The  wood  alcohol  is  worth  70  cents  a 
gallon.  Our  denatured  alcohol  is  now  bought  for  46  cents  a  gallon, 
and  if  you  gave  us  alcohol  free,  it  would  make  a  difference  of  21 
cents  a  gallon.  That  is  all  the  total  alcohol  cost  is,  21  cents  a  dozen 
hats,  in  making  a  dozen  stiff  hats  like  these  samples.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soft  hats  we  do  not  use  any  alcohol. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  I  desire  to  postpone  my 
halo  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  witness  that  he  never  yet  has 
stated  what  he  wants. 
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Mr.  MasbhaiAj.  It  is  stated  in  this  brief  which  I  shall  file,  but 
which  I  did  not  desire  to  read. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  on  and  file  your  brief  then. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  want  a  rearrangement  of  the  duty.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  such  thing  as  $5,  $10,  or  $20  hats.  They  run  in 
multiples  of  twelve — ^six,  nine,  eighteen,  and  up.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
arranged on  that  basis.  We  ought  to  have  just  enough  increase  of 
'  tariff  to  compensate  us  for  the  difference  between  labor  and  the  duty — 
that  is,  the  advantage  the  foreigner  has  over  us.  As  I  have  stated 
roughly,  this  amounts  to  about  f  1  a  dozen  advance,  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  advance  over  what  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say,  we  will  hear  from 
the  next  speaker. 

(The  brief  and  data  filed  with  the  committee  by  Mr.  Marshall  are 
as  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  MARSHALL,  REPRESENTING  THE  FOLLOWING  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  FUR  HATS. 

Dunlap  Hat-Company,  Knox  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  B.  Stet- 
son Company,  Lamson  &  Hubbard,  Crofut  &  Knapp,  The  Rough 
Hat  Company,  E.  V.  Connett  &  Co.,  Thom  &  Bailev,  James  MarshaliA 
Bros.,  J.  H.  Wolthausen&  Co.,  F.  Berg  &  Co.,  The  Guyer  Hat  Company, 
J.  Hummel  &  Co.,  Thomas  Smith  Company,  M.  Metz  Company, 
Longley,  Low  &  Alexander,  Samuel  Mundheim  Company,  Ayer, 
Houston  &  Co.,  The  Trimble  Hat  Company,  C.  B.  Rutan  &  Co.,  James 
L.  Carr  &  Co.,  Crowe,  Quinlan  &  Moore,  Federal  Hat  Company,  No 
Name  Hat  Company,  Frank  Schoble  &  Co.,  Sigler  Hat  Company, 
Hawes,  Von  Gal  Company,  E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons,  Danbury  Hat 
Company,  John  W.  Gre^n  &  Sons,  Price  &  Vogt,  Green  Sort  Hat^ 
Company,  F.  D.  Tweedy  Company,  G.  W.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Meeker 
Brothers,  D.  E.  Loewe  &  Co.,  Millard  Hat  Company,  Simon  &  Keane, 
A.  Shelton  Davenport,  A.  A.  Hodshon  &  Co.,  Fay,  Gorman  Hat 
Company,  Judd  &  Co.,  Edwin  Short  Hat  Company,  Hoyt,  Messinger 
Corporation,  EUor  Brothers  &  Hall,  The  Union  Hat  Company, 
Maxim  Hat  Works,  Norwalk  Hat  Company,  L.  Shafarman,  Napier 
&  Mitchell,  Ferry,  Weber  &  Co.,  Waring  Hat  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, A.  Fishman  Hat  Companj^,  A.  M.  Rosenberg,  M.  S.  Cornell 
&  Co.,  Peekskill  Hat  Manufacturing  Company,  Leon  R.  Reizenstein 
&  Co.,  Beltaire  Brothers  &  Co.,  H.  D.  Parmlee  &  Co.,  Henry  H.  Roe- 
lofs  &  Co.,  C.  M.  Hedden  &  Co.,  John  Hendel's  Sons,  Austin,  Drew 
Company,  Delohery  Hat  Company,  National  Hat  Company,  S.  C. 
Holly  &  Co.,  C.  W.  Hendel  &  Sons,  Silberstein,  Flexner  &  Gottlieb. 

To  the  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Commiitee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  Despite  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
0{)inion  that  most  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  can  get  along 
with  less  protection  than  they  have  been  having,  and  while  it  may  be 
more  or  less  unpopular  to  ask  for  an  increase  over  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  yet  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  we  shoula  ask  for  an 
increase,  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  practically  all  of  the 
fur-hat  manufacturers  have  come  together  and  with  o^e  accord  ask 
that  they  be  given  such  increase  as  they  may  be  able  to  show,  by  the 
actual  facts  presented,  that  they  need. 
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When  the  tariff  bill  of  1897  was  under  consideration,  those  having 
it  in  charge  placed  the  duty  so  as  to  give  protection  such  as  they 
found  was  tnen  needed,  but  there  was  one  other  protection  that 
existed  then  that  evidently  no  account  was  taken  of,  and  that  was 
the  inability  of  the  foreigner  to  get  American  styles  to  this  market 
quickly  enough  to  be  of  use,  and  I  will  touch  upon  this  at  more 
length  later. 

The  principal  change,  however,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  tsa 
years  has  been  the  gradual  and  steady  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country  (and  it  certainly  is  not  desirable  to  lower  the  standard 
of  wages  that  has  been  thus  established). 

It  is  equally  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  is  less  by  con- 
siderable to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  mainly  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  American  machinery,  American  methods,  into  their  fac- 
tories, which,  together  with  the  cheaper  labor,  has  enabled  them  to 
more  than  successfully  compete  under  the  present  tariff. 

Eight  here  I  would  like  to  illustrate  by  just  one  example  the  differ- 
ence that  actually  exists  in  labor.  The  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  establish  a  minimum  of  $18  per  week  at  which  a  man  may 
be  hired,  and  upon  which  all  piecework  prices  are  based  as  to  earning 
power.  In  England  (that  has  the  highest  priced  labor  in  the  hattinff 
mdustry  of  any  country  with  which  we  compete)  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Journeymen  Felt  Hatters  have  established  a  minimum  of 
33  shillings  to  36  shillings  per  week — about  $8.40 — ^more  than  one-half 
less  than  the  price  estaolished  here.  Therefore  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  protection  that  you  afford  now  be  enough  to  thoroughly 
protect  the  labor  interests,  for  any  reduction  (or  even  if  the  present 
rate  of  tariff  is  maintained)  would  mean  that  we  sooner  or  later  would 
have  to  meet  European  competition,  and  that  even  though  we  get  our 
materials  at  a  lower  price  this  in  itself  would  make  but  little  differ- 
ence— ^the  manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  lower  the  only  flexible 
item  they  have  in  their  costs,  and  that  is  their  labor  costs,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  lowered  enough  to  meet  such  competition.  Conse- 
quently labor  needs  the  protection  perhaps  more  than  manufacturers. 

Takmg  up  the  question  of  the  protection  that  was  afforded  by 
American  styles  ten  years  ago,  for  instance:  x 

In  those  days  it  was  the  general  practice  of  retailers  and  jobbers 
throughout  the  country  to  copy  the  styles  of  the  leading  hatters  each 
season.  That  is,  the  Dunlop,  Knox,  Young,  Youman,  Miller,  and 
sundry  other  leaders  of  fashion  would  then  and  do  now  bring  out  a 
certain  style  on  a  certain  date,  it  being  their  hat  for  the  season,  and 
jobbers  and  retailers  would  place  their  orders  for  these  styles  months 
m  advance,  with  the  understanding  that  they  be  delivered  within  a 
very  short  time  of  the  date  of  the  coming  out  of  said  style.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  foreim-made  hat 
to  be  rushed  into  the  market  quickly  enough  to  fill  the  demand  and, 
as  a  result,  manufacturers  and  labor  were  protected  by  this  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  by  the  duty  itself. 

The  day  of  this  has  passed,  however,  and  there  has  come  into  the 
hatting  business  a  new  class  that  is  catering  to  the  public  for  patron- 
age, known  as  "hat  specialists."  They  run  chains  of  retail  stores, 
some  of  them  having  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  more  in  various  cities, 
and  this  way  of  reaching  the  public  is  increasing.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped more  perfectly  in  the  last  two  years,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
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whole  previous  ten,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  these  specialists  bring 
out  a  hat  of  their  own  choosing  as  their  hat;  therefore,  it  is  within 
their  power  (and  they  do  it)  to  start  months  in  advance  to  get  out  the 
hat,  to  have  it  ready  tor  instant  delivery  at  the  date  of  opening.  These 
specialists,  sharp,  bright  business  men,  were  not  slow  to  discover  that 
foreign-made  hats  were  better  at  the  price  than  they  could  obtain  a 
domeitic-made  article  for.  They  also  were  not  slow  to  know  that  there 
was,  and  is,  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  that  goes  with  an  imported 
hat,  and,  as  a  result,  they  started  in  to  work  this  thing,  and  m  the^ 
end  will  work  it  to  the  very  limit  Several  of  these  hat  specialists 
this  last  season  were  displaying  foreign-made  hats  almost  entirely  in 
their  windows.  The  importations  of  one  alone  in  New  York  City  has 
gone  inte  the  hundreds  of  dozens  this  season,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  those  who  have  not  done  so  as  yet  will  not  allow  their 
comp^etitors  to  enjoy  this  advantage  alone  very  lon^. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  larger  of  the  foreign  manu- 
&cturers  (and,  by  the  way,  at  Uie  heads  of  these  establishments  abroad 
are  brainy,  bright,  industrious  men,  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity 
to  increase  their  business),  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  see- 
ing what  one  or  more  of  their  competitors  are  doing,  will  not  be  slow 
to  press  the  sale  of  their  own  hats,  so  if  nothing  is  done  to  advance 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  you  may  be  sure  we  will  find  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  going  on  tne  last  ten  years. 

For  instance:  Nearly  each  year  under  the  present  tariff  has  seen  an 
increase  in  the  importations  of  hats,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
looks  like  a  flight  of  steps,  each  year  going  one  step  higher  in  the^ 
number  of  dozens  imported,  and  remember,  gentlemen,  every  hat 
covers  a  head,  and  it  is  the  dozens  that  count  If  this  same  increase 
eoes  on,  as  it  surely  will,  the  results  are  sure  to  be  disastrous.  Even 
mis  year,  when  there  existed  the  depression  in  dcnnestic  affairs,  many 
of  our  factories  closing  down  for  lack  of  orders,  there  were  imported 
into  this  country  more  than  three  times  the  nimiber  of  dozens  that 
were  imported  under  the  first  year  of  the  present  tariff,  and  this  year 
of  depression  represents  the.  highest  number  of  dozens  imported  into 
the  country  in  a  great  many  years. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combmation  of  any  sort  in  the  hat  business. 
Conditions  do  not,  nor  will  they,  admit  of  it.  The  interests  are  so 
diversified,  the  competition  is  so  keen,  that  the  public  is  bound  to  get 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  benefit  ox  this  by  obtaining  Qie 
product  of  these  f  actores  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  profits  of  the  business  as  a  whole  are  very  small.  True,  there^ 
are  some  notable  exceptions  where  under  a  well-advertised  trade-mark 
a  reputation  has  been  built  up,  so  that  the  manufacturer  can  ask, 
and  does  get,  a  good,  fair  margin  of  profit  because  of  his  reputation, 
but  as  a  rule  the  business  is  conducted  on  a  very  close,  narrow  margin, 
and  the  hat  industrv  at  its  best  does  not  give  steady  employment  to 
those  now  engaged  in  it 

There  is  also  another  disadvantage  that  we  labor  under,  and  a  very 
serious  one  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  perhaps  it  illustrates  more  than  anything  else  that  there  is  no 
industry  in  this  country  that  bettor  shows  that  labor  is  getting  its 
share  of  profits. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  minimum  price  per 
week  is  set  as  a  basis  of  the  earning  power.    This,  however,  is  only  for 
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the  lowest-priced  hat  that  is  sold.    If  a  dozen  hats  are  sold  at  $12, 
then  labor  gets  so  much  pe^  dozen  for  the  work  on  this  particular 

gade,  and  although  it  is  practically  no  more  work  in  any  wav,  as 
r  as  labor  goes,  to  produce  a  hat  that  is  sold  at  $15  a  dozen,  yet  labor 
gets  just  so  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price,  and  so  on 
all  the  way  up  the  scale. 

In  other  words,  a  scale  of  labor  prices  is  fixed — ^so  much  for  a  hat 
selling  at  $12,  so  much  more  for  one  selling  at  $15,  so  much  more  for 
one  selling  at  $18,  so  much  more  for  one  selling  at  $24,  etc ;  always 
increasing  in  amount,  as  the  selling  price  of  the  article  increases. 

It  is  not  so  with  foreign  manufacturers;  practically  all  hats  look 
alike  to  the  laboring  man^  no  matter  what  price  they  are  sold  at,  and 
as  the  amount  for  labor  is  based  on  the  actual  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  hat,  irrespective  of  what  it  is  sold  at,  this  enables  the 
lorei^  manufacturer  to  use  very  fine  material  in  almost  any  grade, 
and  his  labor  cost  being  practically  the  same,  enables  him  to  produce 
a  more  sightly  article  than  it  is  possible  for  manufacturers  to  produce 
in  this  country  at  the  same  price. 

Believing  that  the  boy  with  his  fact  is  mightier  than  the  philoso- 
pher with  his  theory,  we  submit  for  your  inspection  an  object  lesson. 
We  have  bought  at  retail  (and  any  of  you  can  do  the  same)  a  popular- 

?>riced  hat,  marked  "  Exhibit  A."  We  paid  for  this  $2.  This  is  a 
oreign-made  hat.  This  hat  cost  the  retailer,  after  paying  all  duty, 
freight,  and  other  charges,  $15.80  per  dozen.  This  hat  is  very  mudi 
more  sightly  than  anything  that  can  be  produced  in  this  country  at 
this  price,  out  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  we  have  shown  "  Ex- 
hibit B,"  a  hat  made  in  Danbury,  that  would  be  sold  to  the  retailer 
at  this  same  price  at  wholesale.  Then,  again,  we  have  made  a  hat  in 
Brooklyn  that,  in  our  judgment,  is  as  good  in  quality,  in  every  way, 
as  the  foreign-made  hat,  and  which  would  sell  at  retail  at  not  less 
than  $3,  and  we  have  marked  this  "  Exhibit  C."  We  also  give  you  ft 
table  illustrating  what  it  cost  to  make  these  three  hats,  and,  gentle- 
men, these  prices  are  not  made  up  for  the  occasion.  So  deeply  were 
the  hat  manufacturers  of  this  country  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  bringing  this  matter  very  forcibly  to  your  attention;  so  deeply 
were  they  impressed  with  the  idea  that  you  must  have  facts  and  not 
guesswork  upon  which  to  build  a  tariff,  that  they  have  gone  to  the 
expjense  of  sending  the  very  best  man  they  could  think  of  to  Europe 
to  investigate  conditions  as  they  exist  and  report  back  nothing  but 
the  actual  facts  he  found.      Mr.  Dammann  presents  these. 

For  while  we  already  knew  from  personal  investigation  of  some 
time  ago  just  what  were  the  conditions  then  (one  of  our  manufacturers 
having  made  it  his  special  business  ten  years  ago  to  find  out  exactly 
what  was  going  on  by  personal  observation,  visiting  all  the  larger  hat 
factories  in  England  and  on  the  Continent) ,  we  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  give  these  figures  as  facts  now  without  further  confirmation  on 
our  part.  Therefore  the  figures  that  we  present  to  you  are  the  results 
of  these  investigations,  both  then  and  now,  and  are  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished facts. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  how  great  a  part  the  adoption  of 
machinery,  together  with  the  cheaper  labor,  piays  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  from  our  representative  sent 
from  Manchester,  England,  within  the  last  few  weeks: 

There  is  one  thing  I  can  not  help  remarking  now,  and  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
use  of  machinery  is  concerned,  am  afraid  we  are  so  far  behind  that  we  will 
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never  catdii  up.  One  firm  (and  this  is  the  firm  that  furnished  the  hat  Uiat  we 
are  exhibiting)  stiffens  on  an  average  2,200  dozen  hats  a  week,  with  the  labor 
of  5  boys,  at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than,  say,  $15  to  $20  a  week. 

What  does  this  one  item  mean?  It  means  that  this  one  firm  there 
has  gotten  its  costs  down  on  stiffening  to  practically  1  cent  per  dozen^ 
whereas  the  cost  in  this  country  averages  from  12  cents  to  18  cents 
a  dozen.  This  is  an  extreme  illustration,  but  is  not  the  only  extreme 
illustration  of  the  difference  in  costs  that  can  be  given  to  you. 

Another  thing,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to — the 
advantage  of  having  raw  material  close  at  hand,  thus  avoiding 
freight  and  various  other  advantages  that  some  industries  enjoy  in 
this  country  is  almost  exactly  reversed  with  us.  The  f orei^er  enjoys 
this  advantage,  and  rest  assured  he  uses  it  to  the  very  limit. 

Another  thing  our  representative  was  instructed  to  do  was  to  verify 
the  price  of  this  particular  hat  we  exhibit,  for  so  much  were  we 
stirred  with  the  incoming  of  this  fresh  competition  that  we  believed 
there  must  be  an  undervaluation.  ^  • 

So  far  from  proving  this  to  be  a  fact,  our  representative  finds,  as 
he  writes: 

Not  only  can  and  does  the  manufacturer  make  the  hat  at  the  price  he 
iuToices  it,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  question,  with  the  stunts  he  can  do  with 
his  labor  and  machinery,  of  his  being  able  to  continue. 

You  will  note  that  in  all  of  the  above  and  in  our  comparisons 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  competition  that  comes  from  Belgium^ 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  all  of  which  ten  years  ago  showed  that 
they  had  their  labor  costs  at  considerably  less  than  those  in  England, 
and  no  doubt  all  of  them  to-day  will  show  very  much  lower  costs,  but 
our  representative  has  not  had  time  to  arrive  back  with  all  of  this 
data,  and  it  being  our  desire  to  present  only  such  as  we  knew  to  be 
absolute  facts,  we  have  refrained  from  stating  any  comparisons  along 
these  lines. 

Another  thing,  we  also  have  refrained  from  saying  anything  about 
the  free  employment  of  boys,  youths,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  is  prac- 
tically unrestricted  abroad,  and  nothing  has  been  said  about  their 
allowing  (as  they  do)  double  the  number  of  apprentices  in  union  fac- 
tories that  they  do  here.  We  feel  that  our  case  is  strong  enough 
without  going  into  all  this  detail. 

Gentlemen,  the  crisis  is  so  ffreat  in  the  hat  business  to-day  we  feel 
it  is  our  absolute  duty  to  ask  in  all  fairness  that  the  tariff  be  in- 
creased and  increased  sufficiently  to  give  protection  to  American 
capital  and  to  American  labor. 

We  therefore  ask,  first,  that  the  division  that  was  made  into  the 
various  grades  in  1897  be  changed.  For  instance,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  $10  hat — although  our  tariff  reads  $5,  $10,  $20— there  are 
no  such  grades  of  hats.  For  instancCj  hats  run  $4.50,  $9,  $12,  $13.50, 
$16.50,  $18,  $24,  and  so  forth,  in  multiples  of  12  and  not  multiples  of 
10.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  division  be  $4.50  and  under,  and  that 
the  next  be  $9  and  under,  and  that  the  next  be  $18  and  under,  and 
then  all  above  $18.  We  ask  this  because  the  very  hat  we  fear  the 
most  is  now  coming  in  slightly  under  the  $10  mark,  so  as  to  save  the 
extra  $2  of  duty. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  prove  an  undervaluation  of  1  shilling  or 
2  shillings.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for  us  to  prove  a  difference  of  a 
whole  grade.    In  other  words,  a  man  might  wiggle  his  $10.50  hat  in 
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under*the  $10  dause,  but  he  could  not  wigde  it  in  if  we  established 
the  division  at  $9.  The  difference  would  be  plainly  apparait,  and 
the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  other  grades  we  ask  for. 

Finally,  we  asK  the  committee  that  Schedule  N,  section  432,  be 
amended  as  follows: 

Per  dosen  and 
30  per  cent. 

Valued  at  not  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen,  rate  of  duty 12.00 

Valued  at  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $9  per  dozen 5.00 

Valued  at  more  than  $9  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $18  per  dozen 6.00 

Valued  at  more  than  $18  per  dozen 8.00 


Foreign  hat 
(made  In  Den- 
ton, England). 

American  hat, 
same  whole- 
sale price  as 
foreign  hat 

(made  In  Dan- 
bury). 

American  hat, 

same  qnaHty 

asfon><gnhat 

(made  la 

BrooUjB). 

Labor. 

Material: 

Pnr w 

Leather 

Band  and  buckle—    -    

Satin 

SheUac. 

Alcohol 

Dyestuff 

Ohemlcalff    .....   ,. ,  

Per  doten. 

$1.81 
.08 
.88 
.67 
.60 
.18 
.07 
.(» 
.06 
.60 
.80 

6.68 

.86 

Per  dozen. 

$6.84 

1.S2 
1.00 

.64 

.21 

.10 

.04 

.06 

.70 

.88 

7.80 

.05 

Perdoun. 
90.81 

1:S 

1.84 
1.20 

.64 

.21 

.12 

.04 

Wire 

Boxes  and  caseB _    - 

.08 
.70 

Mlsoellaneoiu ^ .. 

Overhead  charges - .  . — _    «_ 

.54 
8.14 

1.11 

Difference  In  favor  of  foreign  hat 

Present  duty  on  foreign  hat 

8.40 

14.60 
6.20 
5.00 

10.18 
10.11 
5.00 

[The  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers  Federation  and  Amalgamated  Society  of  Journeymen  Felt 
Hatters  and  Trimmers  and  Wool  Formers'  Associations.] 

LIST   OF  PBICE8  FOB   WOOL   AND  FUB   HATS. 

Wool  hat  body  making. 
Wool  forming: 

Up  to  and  including —  PerdoiaL 

2  ounces pence—  U 

2i  ounces do 1| 

3  ounces do 2 

Si  ounces do 21 

4}  ounces do 3 

5  ounces do 3i 

To  rise  one-half  penny  per  dozen  for  each  ounce  over  6  ounces.  One-fourth 
penny  per  dozen  to  be  deducted  from  aboye  prices  to  pay  to  the  feeders. 

Wool  hardening  (cup  and  cone)  : 

Up  to  and  including —  Perdosea. 

2|  ounces pence —  2i 

3J  ounces do 3 

3|  ounces do Si 

3|  ounces do 3i 

3J  ounces do Si 

4J  ounces do 4 

To  rise  one-half  penny  for  each  additional  one-half  ounce.  Dyed  wools^  one* 
half  penny  per  dozen  extra. 

Wool  hardening  (flat) :  One-fourth  penny  per  dozen  over  the  price  f6r  cap  and 
cona  Fine  wools,  one-half  penny  per  dozen  extra.  Dyed  wools,  one-half  peany 
per  dozen  extra.  Straight  shapes,  either  level  or  brimmed  hats,  Qne-Amrtb 
penny  per  dozen  extra.  The  term  "  straight  shape  *'  to  mean  where  the  depQi 
of  the  hat  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  width  when  hardened. 
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Twisting  aud  stretching:  Piece  price  to  be  arranged  between  employer  and 
employed. 

Wool  hand  planking :  Up  to  and  including  2i  ounces,  1  shilling  7  pence  per 
dozen.  IVo  pence  per  dozen  extra  for  each  additional  one-fourth  ounce  or 
part  thereof.  If  settled  and  carbonized,  li  pence  per  dozen  less.  Minimum 
weekly  wage,  hand  or  machine,  33  shillings  for  fifty-six  hours.  All  wool  hats 
planked  outside  to  be  paid  1  penny  per  dozen  extra  to  inside  price.  ' 

Youths  up  to  16  years  of  age  are  not  counted  as  apprentices  upon  settling 
machines.    Free  labor  allowed  upon  bumpers. 

Fur  hat  body  making. 
For  forming : 

Up  to  and  including—  Per  dozen. 

2i  ounces — pence—  2i 

3  ounces i dO—  2i 

31  ounces do 21 

4  ounces do 8 

One-fourth  extra  spray  brink  forming.  To  rise  one-fourth  penny  for  each 
additional  one-half  ounce.  One-fourth  penny  extra  if  one-half  wool  and  one- 
half  fur.  One-half  penny  extra  if  two-thirds  wool  and  one-third  fur.  Or  by 
weekly  wage  at  not  less  than  35  shillings  for  fifty-six  hours. 

The  above  weights  to  include  compo. 

Fur  hardening :  Up  to  and  including  2^  ounces,  4  pence  per  dozen. 

To  rise  one-fourth  pence  for  each  additional  one-half  ounce.  One-half  pence 
extra  for  one-half  wool  and  one-half  fur.  One  pence  extra  for  two-thirds  wool 
and  one-third  fur.  Shells,  6  pence.  Pullovers,  7  pence.  Or  by  weekly  wage 
at  not  less  than  35  shillings  for  fifty-six  hours. 

The  above  weights  to  include  compo. 

Hand  planking:  Up  to  and  including  2}  ounces  (per  dozen),  for  lowest  quali- 
ties, 2  shillings  8  pence ;  next  quality,  2  shillings  9  pence. 

Then  to  rise  3  pence  per  one-fourth  ounce  and  3  pence  per  quality.  Three 
pence  per  dozen  to  be  deducted  from  above  prices  for  hats  that  are  to  be  second 
sized. 

Staining :  Drabs,  4  pence  per  dozen ;  other  shades,  6  pence  per  dozen. 

All  fur  hats  planked  outside  to  be  paid  2  pence  per  dozen  extra  to  the  price 
paid  for  the  same  work  when  done  inside. 

Stumping  by  hand,  not  exceeding  1  inch,  1  shilling  per  dozen.  Second  sizing 
after  sandpapering,  not  exceeding  one-half  inch,  1  shilling  per  dozen.  Second 
sizing  after  knife  shaving,  not  exceeding  three-fourths  inch,  1  shilling  per  dozen. 

Settling :  Piece  price  to  be  arranged  between  employer  and  employed. 

Second  sizing  outside,  1  pence  per  dozen  extra  to  inside  price. 

Hand  stumping  outside  (after  machine  planking),  1  pence  per  dozen  extra  to 
Inside  price. 

Minimum  weekly  wage,  hand  or  machine  planking,  stumping,  etc.,  33  shillings 
tor  fifty-six  hours. 

Youths  up  to  16  years  of  age  not  counted  as  apprentices  upon  settling  ma- 
chines.    Free  labor  allowed  upon  bumpers. 

Blocking-'^icool,  veneered,  and  fur  hat8  {per  dozen). 

(Palled  out  by  hand.) 


1            1 
1             i 

1      Low      1     Other 
1  common  '  wools  and 
1     wools.    1   veneers. 

1                   1 

• 
Tun. 

Two  low- 
est quali- 

other 
qualities. 

i             i 

Penee.         Ptnet, 

^rvrtng%  <TOiniH 7  1                     8 

Pene€. 

91 

8.     d. 

Sooare  crowns 8  |               9 

(Polled  out  by  machine.) 

Rnvnifl  groWIlM- 

1           a 

e 

7 

3 

0  m 

8quar»  crowns 

:„  ~i~  _     <i 
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Beblocking:  Bound  crowns,  wocAs,  5  pence  per  dozen;  furs,  6i  pence  per 
dozen.  Square  crowns,  wools,  6  pence  per  dozen ;  fujs,  7i  pence  per  dozen.  AH 
furs  over  3i-inch  brim,  1  penny  per  dozen  extra. 

Soft  hats :  Up  to  and  including  5  inches  deep,  wools,  9  pence  per  dozen ;  furs, 
lOi  pence  per  dozen.  Over  5  inches  deep,  wools,  10  pence  per  dozen;  furs,  1 
shilling  half  penny  per  dozen.  Two  pence  per  dozen  less  if  pulled  out  by  ma* 
Chile.    All  furs  over  4-inch  brim,  1  penny  per  dozen  extra. 

Framed  hats:  Pull-downs  (pulled  out  by  hand),  wools,  4  pence  per  dozen; 
furs,  6  pence  per  dozen. 

Tennis  hats:  Blocked  with  fiat  brims  (pulled  out  by  hand),  wools,  6  pence 
per  dozen;  furs,  8  pence  per  dozen. 

Extras:  Whizzing  (if  done  by  journeymen),  1  penny  per  dozen;  blocking  on 
arched  frames,  1  penny  per  dozen.  Odds  less  than  one-fourth  dozen,  at  rate  of 
1  shilling  per  dozen. 

Pressing. 

Wools  or  furs :  Round  crowns,  1*  pence  per  dozen ;  square  crowns,  1}  pence 
per  dozen;  bell  squares,  2  pence  per  dozen.  Repressing,  one-fourth  pence  per 
dozen  less  than  first  time.  Turned  hats,  one-half  pence  per  dozen  extra.  Soft 
hats,  2  pence  per  dozen  each  time.  Odds  up  to  and  including  one-fourth  dozen,  one- 
half  pence  per  dozen  extra.  If  plates  are  used  to  increase  depth  of  shape,  one- 
fourth  pence  per  dozen  extra.  Or  by  weekly  wage  at  not  less  than  32  shillings 
for  fifty-six  hours. 

Hard-hat  finishing, 

(Per  dozen.) 


Round  crowns . 
Square  cro\^'ns. 


Wools  and  veneers. 


Low  com- 
mon wools. 


Common 
wools. 


8.   d. 

10 

1     0 


Medium 
wooIk. 


8.   d. 

11 

1     1 


Best 
wool9  and 
Teneers. 


1  0 
I  3 


The  low  common  wools  to  be  singed  before  pressing. 


Turned  hats,  round  crowns,  8  pence  per  dozen;  turned  hats,  square  crowns, 
10  pence  per  dozen. 

Extras  per  dozen, 

8.  d. 

Fancy    colors 1 

Washing  drabs  or  slates,  outside i 6 

Washing  drabs  or  slates,  in  and  out 9 

Velouring  after  repressing 2 

Clearing 1  0 

Capping  1 

Brushing  (if  done  by  journeymen) 1 

Steaming  flexible  or  hard,  round  or  square 8 

Steaming  odds,  less  than  one-fourth  dozen 1  0 

Carded  hats  to  be  3  pence  per  dozen  over  above  prices  for  black  hats. 

Furs  per  dozen. 

Lowest  quality,  round  crowns 1  3 

Lowest  quality,  square  crowns 1  5 

Other  common  qualities,  round  crowns 1  4 

Other  common  qualities,  square  crowns 1  ^ 

Other  qualities  to  rise  as  per  lists  issued. 

Turned  hats,  round  crowns 10 

Turned  hats,  square  crowns 1  0 
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Extras  per  dozen. 

B.  d. 

Washing  drabs  or  slates,  outside 6 

Wasliing  drabs  or  slates.  In  and  out 9 

Steaming  flexible  or  hard,  round  or  square  crowns 9 

Steaming  flexible  or  hard,  round  or  square  crowns,  less  than  one-fourth 

dozen per  hat—  1 

Velouring  after  repressing 3 

Clearing 1  0 

Capping   1 

Brushing  (if  done  by  Journeymen) 1 

Lounge  or  tennis  finishing. 
(Per  dozen.) 


Steaming  and  cutting... 
If  flnisbcd. 


Turban-shaped  brims  up  to  and  Including  2i  Inches  broad  and  5  Inches  deep  In 
crown 

Plat-shaped  brims  up  to  and  Including  2\  inches  broad  and  5  Inches  deep 


To  rise  6  pence  per  dozen  for  each  additional  one-half  inch  In  brim  or  one-half  Inch 
Id  crown  or  part  thereof ;  this  to  operate  singly  or  Jointly  respecting  width  or  depth. 

All  hoods  must  be  tennis  strength  and  the  hats  without  curl,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drawband  mark. 

Machine  curling  and  ironing,  wools  or  furs. 


Curling  on  flat,  angleeey  or  rolls. 

Curling,  Ironing,  and  flattening  anglesey  by  machine. 

Curling,  ironing,  and  lifting  anglesey  curls 

Curling  and  ironing  rolls 

Curling  pagets 

Curling  and  Ironing  pagets... 

Curling  set  hats.. _ - 

Curling  bevel  brims  or  turn  backs,  set  hats 


Wools. 


Pence  per 
dozen. 
U 
2 
2i 
8 
H 
2i 
2 
2i 


Furs. 


Pence  per 
doten, 
li 


Or  by  weekly  wage,  at  not  less  than  82  shilUngs  for  fifty-six  honn. 
8oft  and  framed  hat  finishing. 
(The  term  "  soft  hats  "  to  mean  any  hats  not  to  he  framed  either  by  hand  or  machine.) 

Soft  hats,  up  to  and  including  41  Inches  deep  and  31  Inches  broad.    Wools; 

1  shilling  9  pence  per  dozen.  Furs:  First  quality,  2  shillings  6  pence  per 
dozen ;  second  quality,  2  shillings  9  pence  per  dozen ;  third  quality,  3  shillings 
3  pence  per  dozen.  To  rise  3  i)ence  for  each  additional  Inch  In  depth  or  half 
Inch  In  breadth. 

Prices  of  other  better  qualities  of  furs  to  be  arranged  between  employers  and 
employed.    Above  prices  include  dry  ironing  in  furs. 

Water-ironing  crowns,  3  pence  per  dozen  extra;  water-ironing  crowns  and 
brims,  6  pence  per  dozen  extra ;  arched  blocks,  2  pence  per  dozen  extra. 

Boys'  sailors,  up  to  Scinch  brim.  Wools:  First  quality,  2  shillings  3  pence 
per  dozen;  furs,  3  shillings  3  pence  per  dozen.  Boys*  sailors,  over  3i-inch  brim. 
Wools:  First  quality,  2  shillings  6  pence  per  dozen;  furs,  3  shillings  6  pence 
per  dozen.  Boys'  alpines.  Wools :  First  quality,  2  shillings  3  pence  per  dozen ; 
furs,  3  shillings  3  pence  per  dozen.    Girls'  and  ladies'.    Wools:  First  quality, 

2  shillings  6  pence  per  dozen ;  furs,  3  shillings  6  pence  per  dozen.  Other  prices 
and  qualities  to  be  arranged  between  employer  and  employed.  Infants'. 
Wools:  2  shillings  per  dozen.     Infants'  large  shapes.     Wools:  2  shillings  8 
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pence  per  dozen.  All  beaver  or  napped  edges,  ordinary  shapes,  4  shillings  per 
dozen.  Other  shapes  to  be  arranged  between  employers  and  employed.  Veloll^ 
Ing  after  trimming  in  any  of  above  branches  (If  done  by  Journeymen),  3  pence 
per  dozen.    » 

Men's  frames,  single  curls.  Wools:  First  quality,  2  shillings  9  pence  per 
dozen ;  furs,  3  shillings  6  pence  per  dozen.  Double  curls,  turned  outside,  6  pence 
per  dozen  extra.  Double  curls,  turned  inside,  1  shilling  per  dozen  extra.  Furs 
to  rise  6  pence  per  quality.  Carded  hats  same  price  as  sandpapered.  Sand- 
papering Inside,  6  pence  per  dozen.  Water-lronlng  crowns,  6  pence  per  doxen. 
Velouring  after  trimming  (If  done  by  Journeymen),  3  pence  per  dozen.  Valour- 
ing  on  frame  (If  done  by  Journeymen),  4  pence  per  dozen. 

Sliaping,  etc 


Ironing  and  paring 

Paring  alter  ironing  machine 

Ironing  and  paring  set  liats— 

Paring  set  hats. 

Ironing  and  paring  pagets,  roll  or  anglesey. 

Paring  pagets,  roll  or  anglesey — 

Ironing  fronts  and  backs  alter  setting 

Machine  setting* 

Velouring _ 

Damp  vclom-ing  or  papering  and  velouring.. 


Low  Wools 

common  '       and 
woola.        veneers. 


Fun. 


Pence. 


PeTiee. 


4 


9 

i\ 

10 
5 
1 

4 
2 


e.  d. 
10 
5 

1  0 
5 

1  0 
6 
1 
6 
2 
8 


•  Setting  by  weekly  wage,  not  less  than  35  shillings  lor  Ity-six  hours. 
Or  by  weekly  wage  as  can  be  agreed  between  employer  and  employed. 

Pjxtras:  Ironing  and  paring  curls  over  five-eighths  of  an  Inch,  2  pence;  mak- 
ing rolls  or  semiroUs  from  anglesey,  3  pence ;  patching  broken  curls,  0  i)ence. 


Wool  and 
veneers.   I 


Furs. 


Plain  shape^i:  «.    d.  s.  d. 

CTirling 8  '  S 

Curling  (with  brim  heaters) - 6  • 

Hand  shaping: 

Curling,  Ironing,  and  paring 2       2  2       8 

Setting _ 9  » 

Velouring _.  8  * 

Five-eighths  of  an  inch  curU  and  upward,  6  pence  extra.     Odds  less  than  one-fourth 
dozen,  3  pence  per  hat. 

Trimming,  flexible  or  hard  hats. 


Binding  and  braeher  leathers 

If  bnndefl  by  trimmers 

Binding,  liall  ami  hall 

Binding  pra<luatcd  or  twice  bound).. 

Braeher  leathers 

Lashed  leathers „ _ 

Cotton  linings- 

Silk  or  satin  linings  (plain,  pleated,  or  cane). 

Dianiond 

Maehino- whipped  leathers _- 


Wools  and 
veneers 

(per 
dozen). 


0.  d. 


Purs  (per 
dozen). 


8.  d. 


Low  com- 
mon wooli 
(per 
dozen). 


0  9 

1  0 
0    7 


t.d. 

1   9 
110 
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Extras. 

Pence  per  doz. 

Wires  sewn  inside  curls 1 

Wires  sewn  outside  ciirls 6 

Ferreting 1 

Banding 2 

Elastic  and  bnttonSu 1 

Fixing  eyelets  in  linings 2 

fiewlng  felt  pads  under  leathers 2 

Sewing  in  cork  fronts 8 

Lashing  Cape  or  Persian  leathers. 2 

leashing  calf  or  Russian  leathers 4 

Drawing  leathers  (if  done  by  trimmers) 2 

Net  fastened  on  vents. 2 

Web  and  net  tips 3 

All  hats  requiring  over  1-Inch  binding. 3 

(This  to  cover  either  plain  or  graduated  bindings.) 

Trimming  soft  and  framed  hats. 


i  Wools. 


Bamllnx,  up  to  and  including  S-inch  band- 
Banding,  over2-lnch  band 

Binding,  half  and  half 

Bln<lJMg  (graduated  or  twlco  bound) 

Bracher  leathers 

Machine- whipped  leathers 

Hand-lnabed .. 

UnlngA 

Lashing  common  tennis  hats 

Lashing  In  satin  pads 


«.  d. 
3 
4 

1  8 
1  9 
7 
8 
9 
9 
6 
9 


Fun. 


«.  d. 
8 
A 

1  4 
1  9 
7 
8 
9 
9 


Fancy  bows  extra.    Other  extras  same  as  hard-hat  list. 

Maxjhine  binding,  etc. 

Pence. 

Slinging 2 

Binding,  soft  or  frame  (first  row) 2 

Binding,  soft  or  frame  (other  rows) li 

Turnover  bindings  same  price. 

Sewing  on  bands,  i)er  row,  top  or  bottom 1^ 

Running  sides,  machines  steam  driven 1 

Running  sides,  machines  foot  driven 1} 

Running  sides,  sewn  at  home IJ 

The  price  for  binding  girls  and  ladies'  hats  to  be  arranged  between  employers 
and  employed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MILTON  DAMMANN,  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Dammann.  I  am  here  representing  the  Association  of  Hat 
Manufacturers  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Marshall,  representing  prac- 
tically every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  I  desire  to  offer  a 
brief  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibits  which  have  been  offered  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Marshall's  remarks,  and  ask  the  careful  and 
considerate  indulgence  of  the  committee  in  examining  the  exhibits 
in  connection  with  the  table  therein  that  they  may  acquire  there- 
from a  definite  idea  of  the  true  comparative  values  of  materials  plus 
duties  and  the  difference  between  the  wages  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country. 
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My  brief,  which  I  desire  to  file,  is  as  follows : 

STATEilENT  OF   MANUFACTURERS   OF   FUR-FELT   HATS. 

To  the  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committbb, 

House  of  Representdtives. 

Gentle3ien:  We  desire  to  present  to  this  honorable  committee 
facts  from  which  an  intelligent  revision  of  the  tariff  law  now  in  force 
can  be  made,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  fur-felt  hats,  properly  classified 
under  Schedule  N,  section  432,  and  this  presentation  is  made  in  be- 
half of  substantially  every  manufacturer  of  fur-felt  hats,  all  of 
whom  are  part  of  an  association  banded  together  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  presentmg  in  an  orderly  way  the  true  conditions  of  the  fur-felt 
hatting  industry  as  it  exists  to-day. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  miscellaneous  and  indiscriminate 
statements  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  public  press 
regarding  the  tendencv  of  new  legislation  to  decrease  the  tariff,  as 
well  as  the  tendency  or  manufacturers  to  urge  an  increase  in  the  duty 
in  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  present  rate.  We  have  prepared  this 
statement  in  the  full  belief  that  if  this  honorable  committee  is  of  the 
impression  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  relief  requested  we  wUl  re- 
ceive it. 

There  has  been  no  act  of  legislation  of  importance  affecting  the  fur- 
felt  hatting  industry  since  1897.  The  duty  on  fur-felt  hats  has  re- 
mained intact,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  unless  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  United  States  there 
will  be  no  further  change  in  the  tariff  on  the  finished  product  of  our 
industry  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  we  therefore  take  into  consider- 
ation the  conditions  of  our  industry  as*  it  exists  to-day  and  the  con- 
dition that  must  inevitably  occur  if  the  same  industrial  situation 
now  existent  remains  unchanged. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  this  committee  two  separate  and  distinct 
propositions  that  will  relieve  what,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  serious 
menace  to  a  prosperous  condition  of  our  industry.  First,  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  rur  felt  hats  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  industry 
against  foreign  competition.  Second,  the  classification  under  Sched- 
ule N,  section  432,  or  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  is  unscientific,  and  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  industry. 

In  order  that  we  may  present  an  accurate  statement  of  the  true 
industrial  conditions  which  surround  the  making  of  fur  felt  hats 
we  will  subdivide  our  argument  in  the  support  of  our  belief  that  the 
present  duty  on  fur  felt  hats  is  insufficient,  and  we  do  this  because 
we  are  firmly  impressed  that  no  intelligent  revision  of  the  tariff 
law  can  be  made  without  all  of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  industry 
being  before  the  le^slative  body. 

yf^  therefore  point  out  in  detail,  under  the  following  headings, 
the  conditions  as  they  now  exist  and  as  they  existed  at  the  time  ot 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1897 : 

(1)  Comparative  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  in  1897  and  in  1908. 

(2)  The  comparative  trade  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  in  1897  and  in  1908. 
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(3)  The  importations  of  material  out  of  which  a  finished  fur  felt 
hat  is  made. 

Comparative  lahor  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  in 

1897  and  in  1908. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  commonly  known  as  the 
*'  Wilson  bill,"  the  duty  on  fur- felt  hats  was  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
65  per  cent,  and,  under  the  industrial  trade  and  labor  conditions  then 
existent  throughout  the  United  States,  was  ample  and  suflBcient  to 
protect  the  industry  against  foreign  competition. 

Finished  fur- felt  hats  made  in  this  country  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral grades,  representing  the  selling  price  at  the  factory,  and  these 
several  grades  are  recognized  and  mamtained  throughout  the  trade, 
not  by  any  agreement  or  understanding,  but  as  the  result  of  a  cus- 
tom produced  by  manufacturers  as  a  basis  of  comparative  values  of 
their  respective  products.  This  classification  is  generally  based  upon 
the  following  grades— $4.50,  $6,  $7.50,  $9,  $10.50,  $12,  $13.50,  $16, 
$16.50,  $18,  $24,  $30  per  dozen. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  main  argument  throughout  this  statement 
we  shall  adopt  the  grade  generally  known  as  the  $16.50  grade,  inas- 
much as  it  approximates  the  middle  value,  being  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  lowest  grade  and  the  highest  grade  of  hats  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
the  labor  cost  in  the  United  States  on  this  grade  of  hats  was  $5.10 
per  dozen,  all  of  which  was  paid  to  skilled  labor,  no  less  than  20 
persons  individually  contributing  some  part  of  the  labor  to  the  fin- 
ished hat.  The  same  hat,  manufactured  in  Europe  at  that  time,  cost 
$2.71  to  produce. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  prepara- 
tory to  the  amendment  of  the  tariff  act  then  in  force  and  enect,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894,  facts  and  statistics 
were  presented  to  the  committee  in  favor  of  a  retention  of  the  then 
existing  duty  on  fur- felt  hats  of  55  per  cent.  It  was  not  believed  at 
that  time  that  any  serious  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  tariff  on 
fur- felt  hats,  and  no  elaborate  preparation  was  made  to  present  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  all  of  the  facts  at  the  command  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  bill,  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, showed  a  decrease  in  the  ad  valorem  duty  from  55  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent,  a  decrease,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  become  a  law, 
would,  even  with  the  industrial  conditions  then  existing,  been  a  death- 
blow to  the  hatting  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Immediately  upon  the  reporting  of  the  bill  a  diligent  and  earnest 
effort  was  made  to  present  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  industry,  and  as  a  result  of  placing  l^fore  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  the  real  facts,  the  bill  finally  was  amended,  reducing 
the  duty  to  40  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
that  the  duty  on  other  manufactured  textile  products  was  cut  from  20 
per  cent  to  55  per  cent,  indicating  that  even  the  political  party  then  in 
power  recognized  that  this  particular  industry  was  in  need  of  a  largo 
protection. 
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The  act  of  1897  restored  the  duty  to  an  average  of  55  per  cent,  but 
changed  it  into  a  compound  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  one,  a 
duty  which  at  that  time  was  sufficient  protection,  because  the  duty 
represented  the  real  difference  at  that  time  in  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  (they  remaining  practically  unchanged 
in  the  three  years  which  intervened  between  me  passage  of  the  acts  of 
1894  and  1897). 

The  labor  conditions  existing  at  present  in  the  industry  in  EiU"ope 
and  in  the  United  States  have  undergone  a  decided  and  marked 
change.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  ^aid  to  European 
labor  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  price  paid  to  labor  in  the  United  States  has  materially 
increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  we  are  now  paying  higher  wages 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

There  have  been  large  importations  of  hats  sold  in  the  United 
States  recently  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  apiece,  a  hat  sold  at  whole- 
sale in  England  at  about  $9.75  per  dozen.  This  hat  can  be  landed 
in  the  United  States,  duty  and  transportation  charges  paid,  at  less 
than  $16  per  dozen,  and  therefore  is  a  competitor  of  the  $16.50  grade 
manufactured  here.  Using  this  grade  as  a  fair  standard  of  compara- 
tive values,  we  authoritatively  state  that  the  labor  cost  of  producing 
this  grade  of  hat  in  Europe  averages  from  $2.40  to  $2.80  per  dozen, 
and  the  same  hat  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States  for  less 
than  from  $9.35  to  $9.86  per  dozen,  or  nearly  four  times  the  labor 
cost. 

The  pronounced  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  this  country 
has  not  been  entirely  voluntary,  but  has  been  the  result  of  a  united 
effort  of  all  skilled  workmen  employed  in  the  making  of  a  hat 
Their  labor  organization,  known  as  "  The  United  Hatters  of  North 
America,"  composed  of  practically  every  skilled  workman  who  makes 
any  part  of  a  hat,  is  a  labor  organization  of  unusual  strength.  Offi- 
cered by  brainy  and  resourceful  men,  they  have  from  time  to  time  so 
increased  the  price  paid  to  skilled  workmen  that  the  margin  of  profit 
on  the  finished  product  is  so  small  that  any  further  inroad  into  this 
profit  can  not  be  made.  This  standard  has  been  set  by  the  labor 
organizations,  and  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  decrease  the  rate  of  wages.  The  work  is  most  all  piecework,  and 
is  paid  under  a  regular  schedule  of  prices  scaled  upward  as  the 
value  of  the  grades  advance. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  a  proper  comparison  of  the 
American  and  foreign  product  we  have  incorporated  a  table  of  the 
cost  price  of  three  hats  built  around  this  same  $16.50  grade. 

Column  No.  1  is  the  cost  price  of  a  hat  made  in  Denton,  England, 
and  sold  at  retail  in  large  quantities  during  the  past  season  for  $2 
each,  and  which  can  be  landed  at  the  retailer's  door  for  less  than  $16 
per  dozen. 

Column  No.  2  is  the  cost  price  of  the  best  grade  of  hat  made  in  the 
United  Statas  that  can  be  sold  for  $2  with  a  small  margin  of  profit 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  hat  being  sold  at  $16.50  per  dozen  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Column  No.  3  is  the  cost  price  of  a  hat  containing  the  same  quality 
of  material  as  the  hat  in  column  No.  1,  and  sold  to  the  retailer  at  $21 
per  dozen. 
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labor 

Material: 

Pur-. 


Leather 

Band  and  binding. 

Batin _ , 

Shellac- 

AleohoL- 

Dyestuflf 

Chemicals 

Wire- - 

Bozefl  and  casea... 
MIsceUanoouB 


Overhead  charges.. 
Factory  coat 


Difference  In  lavor  of  foreign  hat. 
Freaent  duty 


Foreign  hat 
I  made  In  Den- 

^"j£?.l^'i  American  hat 


and  delivered 
in  the  United 
States,  duty, ' 
etc. ,  paid,  at  i 
$16  a  dozen.    I 


sold  at  $16.50 
per  dozen. 


American  hat 
same  quality 
as  foreign  hat 
and  sold  at 
$21  per  dozen. 


Advantage  in  cost  of  foreign  hat  delivered 
in  United  States _ _.J 


$2.51 


$6.84 


.81 
.63 


$1.06 


67 

1.00 

50 

.54 

18 

.21 

07 

.10 

08 

.04 

.06 

.06 

50 

.70 

.80 

.89 

5  63 

7  20 

.85 

"."65 

$9.^6 


$2.87 

1.00 

1.84 

1.20 

.54 

.21 

.12 

.04 

.08 

.70 

.54 


8.14 
1.10 


8.40 

14.69 

19.10 

6.20  L... 
6.00 

- 1 

10.61 
6.00 

....  _  ._.  .    _  __ 

6.61 


It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  to  produce  the  same  hat  as  the  hat 
manufactured  in  Denton,  England,  and  sold  in  the  retail  stores  in 
the  United  States  at  $2  per  piece,  will  cost  the  American  manu- 
facturer $10.61  per  dozen  more  to  manufacture,  and  that  with  the 
protection  of  the  duty  at  $5  per  dozen  (the  rate  upon  this  ^ade 
under  the  Dingley  Act),  there  still  remains  an  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  $5.61  per  dozen. 

In  comparing  colunm  No.  1  and  column  No.  3,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  cost  of  the  material  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  tables,  differ- 
ing only  in  that  in  column  No.  8  is  added  the  duty  and  transporta- 
tion charges  on  the  imported  material,  and  the  small  additional  cost 
between  the  cost  of  the  domestic  materials  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States. 

A  comparison  of  column  No.  1  and  column  No.  2  will  indicate  that 
the  hat  made  in  England  and  sold  at  retail  in  this  country  for  $2, 
costs  less  to  produce  than  the  American  manufactured  hat  sold  at 
$2,  and  the  difference  in  quality  is  so  apparent  that  the  consumer  will 
have  no  hesitancy  in  making  his  selection,  for  all  of  the  material  is 
clearly  inferior. 

It  may  be  observed  by  an  examination  of  column  No.  2  and  column 
No.  3  that  it  costs  decidedly  more  to  manufacture  the  better  grade 
of  hat  than  the  cheaper  grade.  This  i^  accounted  for  by  the  sliding 
acale  of  wages  paid — each  grade  costing  more  to  produce,  irrespective 
of  the  quantity  of  labor.  That  the  committee  may  not  thinK  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  profit  on  these  particular  grades,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  tables  take  into  considera- 
tion the  selling  and  office  expenses  of  the  hat,  nor  the  usual  discounts 
allowed. 

We  have  not  made  comparisons  in  other  grades  because  we  desire 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but  we  state  with  positive  assurance  that 
the  same  relative  difference  exists  in  all  grades  of  hats  that  can  be 
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sold  in  Europe  at  $9  a  dozen  and  over.  We  are  possessed  of  the 
prices  paid  to  labor,  and  we  are  expert  judges  enough  to  recognize 
the  value  when  we  see  it. 

Before  closing  this  branch  of  the  argument  we  beg  to  call  atten- 
tion that  to  manufacture  the  grade  of  hats  in  column  No.  3  in  1897 
cost  $6.58  as  against  $9.86  at  this  time,  showing  that  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  American  labor  on  this  grade  of  $3.28  per  dozen,  while 
there  has  been  no  increase  whatever  m  the  price  paid  to  European 
labor,  they  maintaining  the  same  wages  irrespective  of  grades. 
Indeed,  at  the  very  time  that  this  statement  is  being  prepared  we 
are  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  our  representative,  now  abroad, 
indicating  that  the  labor  in  Italy  and  in  Austria  is  considerably 
less  than  paid  ten  years  ago. 

We  incorporate  herein  two  letters  received  from  this  representa- 
tive (now  in  Europe).  We  had  hoped  that  this  hearing  would 
not  take  place  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 
personally,  but  as  this  could  not  be  done  we  give  you  the  benefit  of 
nis  communications. 

Manchester,  October  27,  1908. 

Sib:  Following  your  instructions  I  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  condi- 
tions in  Denton  and  Stocliport,  which  is  the  center  of  the  industry  in  England. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  printed  schedule  of  the  prices 
which,  though  dated  some  years  ago,  with  a  few  minor  exeptlons,  and  thoee 
being  of  a  slightly  lower  tendency,  are  still  in  force  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  items  of  labor  that  are  provided  for  in  the  schedule  as  cover- 
ing hand  labor  are  now  being  done  with  machinery  by  unregistered  boys,  at  a 
wage  ranging  from  8  shillings  to  12  shillings  per  week.  This  difference  applies 
principally  to  the  making  department,  wherein  they  employ  what  is  known  as 
the  multiroller  machine,  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  one  in  America.  These 
machines  have  the  enormous  capacity  of  about  50  dozen  per  day,  and  only 
require  the  attention  of  four  of  the  boys  mentioned  above.  In  one  of  the  fac- 
tories visited  five  boys  of  the  same  class  proof  an  average  of  over  2,200  doz» 
per  week. 

I  find  that  the  average  wage  of  those  working  by  the  week  for  the  most 
skilled  workman  ranges  from  32  shillings  to  36  shillings,  and  pieceworkers 
average  slightly  less  than  the  amount  paid  weeklies. 

Outside  of  the  large  number  of  free  boys  which  each  factory  has,  they  are 
allowed  one  apprentice  to  every  five  journeymen,  who  is  apprenticed  for  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  only  receives  two-thirds  of  his  earnings,  if  he  Is 
placed  on  piecework,  and  on  weekly  work  he  starts  then  at  8s.  3d.,  and  finally 
reaches  £1.  The  same  labor  cost  enters  into  most  of  the  items  used,  such  as 
leathers,  boxes,  printing,  etc. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  absolutely  unrestricted,  and  all  the  factories  employ 
automatic  tip  and  brim  stretchers,  paring  machines,  crown  and  brim  pouncera, 
for  use  on  both  soft  and  stiff  hats.  In  the  largest  soft-hat  factory  I  visited  I 
found  that  the  average  soft-hat  finisher  finishes  an  average  of  18  dozen  per  day. 

The  working  hours  are  from  0.30  to  8.30,  then  a  half  hour  for  breakfast,  9  to 
1,  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  2  to  6;  or,  in  other  words,  ten  hours  per  day,  and 
from  personal  observation  it  absolutely  means  ten  hours,  hs  all  employees  most 
be  in  the  factory  and  ready  to  go  to  work  when  the  machinery  starts,  and  they 
do  not  stop  until  the  machinery  stops. 

I  also  am  forwarding  other  interesting  documents  which  explain  themselves. 

Expect  to  leave  for  the  Continent  on  Thursday,  and  will  advise  you  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  result  of  my  investigations. 


Pasis,  November  5,  1908. 

Sir  :  Have  thoroughly  investigated  conditions  in  Paris  and  the  factories  situ- 
ated in  neighboring  cities,  and  find  as  follows: 

When  they  have  full  work,  they  are  required  to  put  in  ten  hours  a  day.  but 
it  is  very  unusual  to  have  full  employment  more  than  seven  months  In  any 
year;  the  balance  of  the  time  they  do  not  have  over  half  work.    The  earning 
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of  Skilled  mechanics  in  Paris  range  from  5  francs  to  7  francs  a  day  for  full 
time,  while  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  the  larger  factories  are,  the  earnings 
are  somewhat  less.  The  women  employed,  of  whom  there  are  a  preat  many, 
when  working  full  time,  do  not  earn  over  2.50  francs  per.  day,  which  they  con- 
sider extraordinary  wages  for  female  operatives  in  our  line.  Innumerable  boys 
and  young  girls  are  employed,  as  there  are  no  unious  whatsoever  in  any  of  the 
factories  or  in  the  trade  at  hirge,  and  their  earnings  range  from  1  franc  to  2 
francs  per  day.  Of  course,  the  use  of  machinery  is  unrestricted,  and  the  pro- 
duction secured  is  very  great. 

While  I  could  not  get  any  established  figures  of  profits,  I  do  find  that  the 
custom  is  to  draw  6  per  cent  interest  on  their  entire  investments,  as  well  as 
very  liberal  salaries,  and  even  then  they  make  an  extraordinary  percentage  of 
profit  on  their  total  sales,  in  some  cases  being  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

Could  not  get  hold  of  any  schedules  of  prices  paid,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  any.  In  most  of  the  factories  whole  families  are  employed,  and  have  been 
80  for  many  years,  and  advances  in  wages  seem  never  to  be  asked  for  or 
expected. 

Also  find,  compared  with  prices  In  America,  for  all  incidentals,  such  as  trim- 
mings, leathers,  etc.,  they  bear  but  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than  the  com- 
parative earnings,  the  same  low  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the  production  of 
all  the  items  enumerated  above. 

Will  advise  you  as  to  conditions  in  Austria  at  the  earliest  possible  time  after 
my  arrival  there. 

The  comparative  trade  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 

in  1897  and  in  1908. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  trade  conditions  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  were  independent  of  each  other, 
so  far  as  our  industry  was  concerned.  The  European  manufacturers 
could  not  compete  in  this  market  because  of  the  radical  styles  which 
prevailed  at  that  particular  time  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
stales  were  introduced.  Established  houses  in  the  trade,  such  as 
SlUox,  Dunlap,  Miller,  etc.,  were  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  until 
their  particular  styles  were  set  upon  the  counters  of  the  retail  stores, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  particular  style  would  be  in  fashion 
for  the  season,  and  immediately  after  those  styles  were  introduced, 
retailers  would  give  to  manufacturers  their  orders,  patterned  after 
these  prevailing  styles.  Of  course  we  do  not  desire  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  these  were  the  only  styles  adopted  or  that  no  hats  were  ever 
manufactured  until  after  these  leaders  of  fashion  had  introduced 
their  styles;  but  it  was  a  serious  condition  and  one  that  largely 
entered  into  the  output  of  factories  and  was  suiScient  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  irrespective  of  any  duty. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  meet  the  styles  of  Knox  and  Dunlap,  etc.,  the 
retailer  needed  a  quick  delivery  of  his  order,  and  therefore  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  could  not  successfully  duplicate  these  styles  in 
time  to  place  the  goods  upon  the  retail  counter  for  the  season,  and 
therefore  could  not  enter  this  market. 

This  condition  of  the  retail  hat  market  grew  less  and  less  every 
year,  until  to-day  it  is  positively  extinct  and  each  manufacturer 
introduces  his  own  styles,  and  the  retailer  is  satisfied  to  take  them 
and  has  no  leaning  toward  styles  which  ape  or  follow  any  particular 
brand.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  this  very  changed  condi- 
tion which  has  brought  about  the  serious  European  competition,  so 
that  we  are  to-day  fece  to  face  with  the  proposition  that  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  is  not  alone  a  feared  competitor  for  this  market, 
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but  can  undersell  us  and  deliver  the  goods  in  as  short  a  time  as  we 
possibly  can  do. 

Indeed,  an  exaijiination  of  the  table  of  importations  since  18M 
will  conclusively  prove  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  hats  from 
65  to  40  per  cent  in  1894  did  not  stimulate  the  importation,  but  that 
they  remained  practically  unchanged,  and  proving  that  the  rate  of 
duty  did  not  enter  into  the  situation,  and  that  even  a  reduction  of  15 
per  cent  did  not  operate  as  an  inducement  to  bring  the  European 
product  in  this  market,  and  yet  to-day,  with  an  increased  duty  scaling 
up  to  60  per  cent,  the  importations  are  increasing  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  argument  presented  to  this  committee  of 
the  ffreat  danger  our  industry  is  facing  than  an  examination  of  the 
steady  yearly  increase  in  hat  importations  as  shown  by  the  following 
table : 

Fliealyear. 


18M 

1805 

IBW 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907_ 

1908 


ValQd. 

Dosen. 

$137,296 

133.141 

_„_ 

117,662 

. 

92.710 

.^._»_« 

98.915 

7,636 

;          80,250 

6,7S4 

116,340 

8.814 

103.830 

7.064 

106,064 

7,819 

180,408 

9.0B4 

119,883 

6.817 

119.323 

8,14S 

179,856 

14,536 

233.497 

10,191 

279.663 

21,898 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  since  1899, 
and  this  increase  reached  a  climax  in  1908,  when  the  importation  in 
dollars  and  dozens  was  over  four  times  greJiter  than  in  the  first  year 
of  the  present  act. 

Unless  we  receive  immediate  relief  by  a  raise  in  the  duty,  European 
manufacturers  will  fill  the  market  with  their  commodities  and  raise 
a  standard  of  competition  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet.  Indeed,  that 
condition  now  exists,  for  it  is  a  well-known  commercial  axiom  that 
the  standard  of  a  few  is  the  standard  of  many.  If  only  50  dozen 
hats  were  imported  into  this  country  at  a  price  below  American  com- 
petition, American  manufacturers  must  perforce  meet  this  competi- 
tion or  lose  the  business,  and  it  is  the  meeting  of  this  competition  that 
has  forced  them  to  place  their  output  frequently  in  the  American 
market  at  less  than  factory  cost.  The  European  competition  has 
already  set  the  pace,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  this  hat  and  the  values 
it  contains  that  forces  us  to  meet  it  at  this  great  sacrifice. 

The  fur  felt  hat  industry  represents  no  small  item  in  the  industrial 
and  lalx)r  situation  of  this  country.  We  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  publislied  in  1905.  This  report 
indicates  that  hats  are  manufactured  in  17  separate  States  of  the 
Union,  and  that  the  industry  represents  a  combined  capital  of  up- 
ward of  $23,000,000,  divided  into  216  firms  and  establisnments,  and 
that  these  factories  employ  over  22,000  wage-earners,  over  16,000  be- 
ing men  and  over  6,000  women,  and  most  of  whom  come  under  the 
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head  denominated  skilled  labor.  This  report  is  misleading.  There 
are  not  216  hat  factories,  but  less  than  90  m  the  United  States.  The 
difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  so-called  "  buckeyes,"  a 
trade  synonym  for  small  shops  connected  with  retail  stores,  where  a 
few  dozen  hats  are  finished  every  j^ear.  They  call  themselves  manu- 
facturers, although  they  sell  their  product  in  their  own  stores. 
Again,  in  this  report,  the  total  product  is  partially  counted  twice  in 
many  instances,  because  one  factory  manufactures  the  body  of  the  hat 
and  sells  it  to  the  finishing  factory ;  therefore,  the  same  body  is  fig- 
ured in  the  production  of  two  factories. 

Surely  it  can  not  be  successfully  maintained  that  our  industry  is 
one  in  which  large  profits  can  result,  for  capital  to  produce  big  profits 
must  be  turned  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  each  year. 
There  is  no  trust  or  combination  of  any  kind  in  the  hatting  industry, 
and  the  trade  is  to-day,  as  it  always  has  been,  enthralled  in  the  closest 
of  competition.  The  margin  of  profit  is  astonishingly  small,  varying 
from  6^  to  9  per  cent,  surely  not  a  return  on  an  investment  that  can 
afford  to  be  reduced  or  wiped  out  by  foreign  competition. 

The  importations  of  mdterial  out  of  which  a  finisJied  fur  felt  hat  is 

maae. 

The  felt-hat  industry  is  peculiarly  a  creature  of  tariff  changes,  for 
every  single  item  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  a  hat  is  im- 

Sorted,  and  upon  that  importation  the  manufacturer  must  pay  the 
uty  imposed  by  the  tariff,  and  that  duty  is  tabulated  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Cut  fur 20 

Silk  bands  and  bindings 50 

Satins 50 

Cut  leathers 35 

Skins  for  hat  sweats 20 

Dyestuflfs 30 

The  present  tariff  rate,  if  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem,  would  average 
to  about  55  per  cent,  and  it  therefore  is  an  easy  mathematical  calcula- 
tion that  if  the  cost  of  our  material  averages  from  20  per  cent  to  50 
I)er  cent  above  the  cost  of  the  same  material  laid  at  the  factory  door 
of  European  manufacture,  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  the 
material  and  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  is  not  sufiicient 
to  protect  American  labor  against  its  foreign  competitor.  We  do  not 
ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material.  The  fur  out  of  which  a 
hat  is  made  is  all  imported,  the  United  States  not  producing  any 
animal  whose  fur  can  successfully  be  used  to  make  a  hat. 

The  felt-hat  industry  feels  that  it  does  contribute  a  substantial 
amount  in  tariff  now  by  paying  a  dutA'  on  bands,  bindings,  cut  furs, 
etc.,  that  they  use.  We  also  recognize  that  the  foreign  mannfiicturers 
of  these  articles  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers, inasmuch  as  the  raw  material,  such  as  rabbit  and  hare 
skins,  silk,  etc.,  all  originate  on  the  other  side,  and  having  them  right 
8t  their  hand  they  can,  with  their  cheaper  labor,  manufacture  them 
up  to  the  point  where  the  hatter  uses  them  at  a  much  less  price  than 
tnev  can  be  manufactured  for  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  ask  for  protection  ourselves  without  being  equally  willing 
to  grant  it  to  others. 
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Relief  desired, 

AVe  believe  we  have  presented  to  this  committee  sufficient  reasons 
to  clearly  show  that  it  is  possible  to  deliver  foreign-made  hats  at  the 
retailer's  door  in  the  United  States  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  to  deliver  American-made  hats.  And  while  it  may  be 
true  that  the  records  of  importation  do  not  show  that  the  amount 
of  hats  coming  into  this  country  has  formed  a  large  percentage  of 
the  home  consumption,  we  have  read  the  handwritmg  on  the  walL 
The  agitation  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  decided  turn  in  the 
hatting  industry  arrived  at  the  same  time.  Every  manufacturer  is 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  situation,  and  the  retailers  realize 
that  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  they  can  buy  the  European  product 
at  a  decided  advantage  over  the  American  product. 

The  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  Congress  to  preserve  an 
industry  which  has  reached  the  ebb  tide  of  its  career,  not  through 
lack  of  energry,  thrift,  or  ability,  but  solely  because  of  commercial 
conditions  existing  abroad  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  it  is 
almost  providential  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
facts  at  this  time  to  a  committee  whose  public  duty  is  to  inquire  into 
the  true  economic  conditions  and  to  give  relief  where  relief  is  due, 
not  alone  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  manufacturer,  whose  years  of 
application  and  toil  and  whose  capital  is  threatened  by  the  ruinous 
competition  of  a  foreign  market. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  classification  in  the  present  schedule  be 
changed  so  as  to  conform  with  the  trade  conditions  and  recognized 
grades  in  this  country,  and  submit  the  following  amendment  to  the 
act  of  July  18,  1897 : 

Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  boys',  or  children's  wear,  trimmed 
or  untrimmed,  including  bodies,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  fur  of  the 
rabbit,  beaver,  or  other  animal,  valued  at  not  more  than  $4.50  per  dozen,  $2  per 
dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  $4.50  and  not  more  than  $9  per  dozen,  $5  per  dozoi ; 
valued  at  more  than  $0  and  not  more  than  $18  per  dozen,  $6  per  dozen;  valued 
at  more  than  $18  per  dozen,  $8  per  dozen ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MHiTON  Dammann, 
lJ^  Broadway^  New  York  City, 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Vanderhoff, 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  B.  VANDERHOFP. 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  straw  hats  and 
straw-hat  material,  mentioned  under  section  409  now  embraced  in 
three  paragraphs,  the  braids  from  which  the  straw  hats  are  made, 
the  bodies,  which  we  call  cones,  which  come  from  foreign  climes,  and 
manufactured  trimmed  hats. 

We  think  the  classification  should  be  changed.  There  is  a  very 
great  injustice  in  the  present  classification.  I  have  a  brief  here, 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  read,  but  which  I  propose  to  file  with  the 
committee.  I  think,  however,  I  can  explain  briefljr  by  some  ex- 
amples. I  have  brought  with  me  some  samples,  and  if  you  will  bear 
with  me  a  moment  I  will  explain  them. 
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Under  the  first  paragraph  comes  straw  braid,  as  we  call  it.  It 
comes  from  China  and  Japan.  It  is  straw  grown  in  the  field,  taken 
therefrom  and  plaited  by  hand.  There  never  has  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  piece  oi  braid  plaited  in  any  other  way  than  by  hand.  The 
present  duty  on  such  an  article  is  15  per  cent  in  its  natural  state 
and  20  per  cent  bleached.  There  is  not  an  article  of  this  kind  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  not  a  yard  that  I  know  of  is  being  produced 
here  now,  nor  can  it  oe. 

I  now  exhibit  to  the  committee  a  braid  upon  which  we  pay  15  per 
cent  duty,  which  is  landed  and  sold  in  New  York  for  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  per  yard.  I  now  show  you  the  other  extreme,  being  a  fine  braid 
that  goes  in  to  make  fine  hats.  On  that  the  same  duty  is  paid,  and 
it  figures  out  about  one-half  a  cent  per  yard;  so  I  claim,  gentlemen, 
that  the  present  duty  on  these  straw  braids  should  be  maintained. 
We  are  a  small  industry,  but  I  have  figured  that  we  have  paid  to  the 
National  Grovemment  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  duty  paid 
the  country  in  duties — one-half  of  1  per  cent,  not  on  this  article  alone, 
but  on  the  other  articles  I  propose  to  show. 

The  Government  needs  revenue.  Here  is  an  article  on  which  we 
can  all  well  afford  to  pay  what  we  are  paying  now,  and  our  manu- 
facturers advocate  no  change. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  make  that  stuff  in  the  United  States  at 
all,  what  necessity  have  you  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or  fashion  for 
a  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Simply  this,  that  our  necessity  is  not  their  ma- 
terial, but  if  we  have  the  duty  taken  off  of  that  braid  and  off  of  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  a  straw  hat,  we  could  not  compete  to-day  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  Straw  used  to  come  in  on  the  free  list. 
America  was  taken  the  dumping  ground  for  China  and  Japan.  There 
were  no  standards,  and  there  was  no  regularity.  The  consequence 
was  there  were  auctions,  and  bankers,  commission  men,  and  all  sorts 
of  people  offered  the  goods,  and  we  never  knew  what  the  qualities 
were.  That  was  a  very  severe  menace,  so  much  so  that  the  manu- 
facturers never  knew  where  they  stood. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  not  a  hat  manufacturer  tell  the  quality  of  that 
sort  of  goods  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  goods? 

Mr,   Vanderhoff.  No;    the  braid  does  not  run  regularly.     The 

Chinamen  and  Japanese  are  not  very  straight  people  to  deal  with. 

I  have  known  of  a  case,  for  instance,  where  they  would  bill  for  240 

ieces  to  the  bale  and  there  would  be  other  material  stuffed  into  that 


Mr.  CiiARK.  Could  you  not  sell  these  hats  cheaper  if  you  had  the 
free  raw  material? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  We  can,  but  there  is  no  need  for  selling  them 
cheaper.  They  are  retailed  from  10  cents  apiece  up  to  $10  apiece, 
and  there  is  not  a  man,  women,  or  child  going  without  a  straw  hat  in 
this  country  because  of  the  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  not  sell  a  better  hat  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  We  might,  but  I  claim  a  man  that  is  picking 
cotton  or  hoeing  com  or  driving  a  truck  need  not  wear  as  expensive 
a  hat  as  a  man  who  goes  to  church. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  would  much  prefer  to  wear  a  10-cent  hat  as  against 
a  5-cent  hat 
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Mr.  Vanderhoff.  I  do  not  know  of  a  5-cent  hat;  but  all  hats  give 
the  same  wear  and  keep  the  sun  from  the  person. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  true  you  are  afraid  there  will  be  a  great 
many  more  hat  factories  in  this  country  if  you  let  that  stuff  in  tree? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  there  was  so  much  material  here  at  one  time 
that  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  It  came  free  up  to  about  1897. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  the  manufacturers  were  embarrassed  by  the 
great  amount  of  stuff  that  came  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Our  indutry  is  not  embarrassed,  whether  you 
put  it  on  or  take  it  off  of  the  free  list,  whether  we  have  duty  or  have 
no  duty  on  that  article.  I  am  not  advocating  either  one  thing  or  the 
other.  I  am  arguing  the  proposition  as  a  general  question,  but  leav- 
ing that  point  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  It  does  not  matter  t 
particle  to  us.  I  am  only  saying  that  for  outside  reasons  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  are  those  outside  reasons? 

Mr.  Vandehoff.  The  revenue  for  the  Government  is  the  main 
thing.  We  claim  there  is  a  thing  on  which  the  Grovernment  can  raise 
revenue. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  revenue  now  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  actual  amount? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  About  a  million  dollars  or  a  little  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  doubled  the  tariff,  would  it  make  hats  any 
more  expensive? 

Mr.  Vanderhoof.  Sure.  You  can  not  put  in  braid  of  double  the 
value  and  make  the  same-priced  hat. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  owing  to  how  much  profit  you  make  now? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  If  you  want  to  know  about  my  profits  I  can  tell 
you  about  that.  We  have  to  have  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats 
about  as  much  capital  as  our  total  sales  amount  to.  In  other  wwds, 
we  turn  our  capital  once  a  year.  If  we  turn  it  one  a  quarter,  we  are 
lucky,  and  we  make  from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  5  or  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Depending  on  tne  times  and  conditions. 

The  next  classification  to  wnich  I  will  call  attention  is  what  "we 
import  in  the  hood  shape. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  it  is  mysterious  to  me  why 
you  do  not  want  that  on  the  free  list,  and  I  have  asked  you  to  bring 
out  the  reason. 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  I  would  not  want  to  have  this  made  the  dumping 
ground  of  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Because  our  experience  in  the  past  was  that  there 
was  no  standard  as  to  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  were  embarrassed  by  a  superfluity  of  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  We  like  the  present  condition  better  than  we 
did  the  condition  then. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  would  like  the  duty,  not  by  way  of  protection 
to  American  labor,  but  to  protect  you  from  inconvenience? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  To  make  the  conditions  better  all  around.  The 
importers  who  handle  the  braid  are  with  us  on  this  subject,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  united  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  anybody  embarrassed 
by  too  much  raw  material. 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  want  the  duty  because  you  do  not  want 
eo  much  of  that  brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  all  we  want  of  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  poked  under  my  nose  twice  what  I  do  want. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  not,  ii  you  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  It  is  not  cheaper.  It  is  the  quality.  For  in- 
stance, the  way  these  things  are  brought  out,  thev  now  have  standard 
qualities.  If  the  Chinamen  plaited  50  bales  of^  the  material  and  I 
wanted  to  get  that  amount  of  first  quality  coming  through  the  regular 
channels  there  would  be  no  question  about  it  being  first  quality.  If 
the  conditions  are  changed,  as  you  suggest,  the  agent  in  China  would 
inspect  that  and  see  it  was  not  first  quality  and  would  not  buy  it. 
Then  the  Chinamen  would  try  somebody  else  on  the  first-quality 
scheme,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  go.  Then  the  first  thing  you 
know,  if  we  had  a  free  list,  some  commission  man  would  buy  this 
same  braid,  call  it  first  quality,  when  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  third 
or  fourth  quality,  and  it  would  be  held  here  and  finally  offered  at  all 
sorts  of  prices. 

Mr,  Griggs.  Would  not  the  manufacturer  know  it  was  not  first 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  He  could  not  tell  until  he  inspected  it  in  the 
factory  and  saw  it.  That  is  the  very  worst  thing  in  the  world  about 
straw  braid. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  want  the  tariff  changed? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  You  must  understand  that  straw  is  straw,  and  it 
grows  in  the  field,  and  everjr  single  crop  is  different.  There  are  no 
two  straw  crops  alike,  and  it  has  to  be  carefully  sorted,  carefully 
prepared,  and  carefully  made.  It  is  a  delicate  article,  a  delicate 
proposition,  different  from  wool  or  anything  of  that  sort  that  is  a 
standard  product. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  riot  going  to  question  you  any  more  about  it. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  manufacture  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  a  surplus  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  I  am  simply  giving  my  reasons  for  it.  Shall  I 
leave  this  subject  now? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Under  the  present  classification  there  are  what 
we  call  body  hats,  paying  the  same  duty,  35  per  cent.  These  repre- 
sent simply  a  class.  They  are  made  in  Italy  and  Sumatra  and  the 
Philippines  and  in  several  parts  of  China,  I  claim  that  there  [indi- 
cating] is  a  hat  that  simply  represents  the  labor  in  making — that  is, 
the  plaiting.  I  now  show  you  another  hat  of  the  same  body,  which 
has  been  shaped  and  pressed,  and  on  which  there  has  been  a  certain 
amotmt  of  labor  applied.  We  say  these  two  hats  should  not  come 
in  under  the  same  tariff.    This  first  hat  which  I  exhibit  to  the  com- 
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mittee  is  one  that  can  not  be  worn  until  it  is  shaped.  This  other  hat 
is  a  hat  that  can  be  worn  as  it  now  is.  The  American  laborer  should 
have  some  protection  against  the  labor  that  has  been  put  on  in  Eurojje, 
and  we  say  it  is  wrong  to  have  these  two  hats  come  m  under  the  same 
tariff.    These  represent  simply  a  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  both  of  these  hats  imported? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  they  both  leghorns? 

ilr.  Vanderhoff.  Yes,  sir;  both  made  in  Italy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  can  not  finish  these  hats  in  this  country  and  compete  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  just  buv  the  braid? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  No;  this  hat  is  made  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  iniport  the  hat  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhoff.  Yes;  we  import  the  hat  that  way.  That  is  im- 
ported that  way,  and  it  is  merely  that  one  style.  Here  is  another  one 
that  is  importeJi  this  way  [exhibiting  hat  to  the  committee]. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  import  this  hat  and  compete  as  against 
the  other  one  which  is  completed  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Vandkrhoff.  No,  sir.  This  hat  [indicating]  can  be  blocked 
in  Italy  for  60  cents  a  dozen.  Adding  the  extra  cost  in  freight  be- 
cause of  greater  bulk,  it  brings  it  to  about  a  dollar  a  dozen.  It  costs 
us  over  here  $3  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  suspend  here  until  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

("  Thereupon,  at  6.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Saturday,  November  28,  1908.) 
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evening  session. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  November  28^  1908. 
The  committee  reassembled  after  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  chair- 
man, Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  B.  YANBEEHOEF  (resumed). 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Vanderhoef . 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  had  just  touched 
the  second  and  third  classifications.  The  second  classincation  was 
the  hat  in  a  hood  form  and  not  shaped.  The  third  classification  was 
the  hat  shaped,  which  we  think  should  pay  more  duty  than  the  one 
not  shaped.  That  hat  at  present  pays  35  per  cent  [indicating]  ;  that 
pays  85  per  cent  [indicating].  On  that  article  there  is  a  large  busi- 
ness done  and  the  American  manufacturers  get  no  benefit  from  it 
whatsoever.  The  work  is  done  in  countries  where  labor  can  be 
performed  for  one-fourth  for  what  it  is  performed  for  here,  and  if 
we  had  the  proper  protection  or  duty  on  those  two  articles  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  and  American  laborer  would  receive  some  benefit. 

In  the  fourth  classification  are  two  hats,  one  made  in  England  and 
another  made  in  America.  The  hats  were  made  with  identically 
the  same  braids  and  trimmings  and  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  same  class  of  labor.  On  the  braid  item  in  the  hat 
we  pay  15  per  cent  duty;  on  the  trimmings  (the  band)  we  pay  50 
I)er  cent  duty;  on  the  leather  we  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  and  on  the 
satin  we  pay  50  per  cent  duty.  On  the  lace  lining  in  the  hat  we 
pay  60  per  cent  duty,  and  so,  as  I  have  said  before,  our  little  industry 
gives  the  Federal  Government  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  duties 
collected  under  the  present  tariff,  and  we  claim  that  paying  duties  as 
we  do  on  every  article  that  goes  to  make  up  that  hat  we  are  entitled 
to  protection  from  goods  made  in  foreign  lands.  When  we  get  the 
absolute  difference  in  the  cost  of  those  two  hats  we  figure  the  braid 
item  the  same  in  both  places,  less  the  15  per  cent  in  England ;  the  bands 
the  same  way,  less  50  per  cent  in  England;  the  lace  the  same  way, 
50  per  cent,  which  brin^  it  down  to  a  question  6i  labor.  England 
prcKluces  that  hat,  in  point  of  labor,  for  $1.88.  It  costs  us  $7.60  for 
performing  exactly  the  same  labor  on  the  hat,  and  under  the  present 
duty  that  hat  can  be  landed  here 

Mr.  Clark.  A  dozen? 

ytr.  Vanderhoef.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  That  hat 
can  be  bought  in  England  by  any  retailer  m  this  land,  or  any  whole- 
saler in  the  land  can  buy  it  at  30  shillings,  that  is,  figuring  it  at  $7.50 
a  dozen,  and  we  have  to  pay  duty,  freight,  packing  charges,  which,  as 
near  as  we  can  figure  it,  orings  it  up  to  40  cents  per  shilling;  so  that 
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hat  landed  in  New  York  at  40  cents  a  shilling  costs  $12.  That  hat 
made  in  New  York  in  precisely  the  same  way  costs  $14.94,  and  we 
claim  that  we  can  not  continue  to  make  hats  when  hats  can  be  landed 
here  at  any  such  difference  of  labor. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  the  classifications,  giving  the  Federal 
Government  a  handsome  revenue  to-day.  It  is  immaterial  to  us 
whether  you  take  the  duty  off  the  raw  material  or  whether  you  leave 
it  as  it  is,  or  whether  you  add  to  that  article;  we  prefer  to  have  it 
left  as  it  is  because  we  think  that  you,  looking  after  the  Gt)vemmeiit's 
interests,  and  we  being  taxpayers,  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  a  revenue  from  that  article  where  it  can  not  be  produced  in  this 
country.  On  that  article  [indicating  hood  hat]  we  want  it  loft  at 
least  at  35  per  cent  duty.  On  that  article  [mdicating  hood  hat 
blocked]  we  simply  want  the  difference  of  manufacture.  That  hat 
is  partljr  manufactured,  and  we  claim  that  it  is  not  right  to  have 
it  come  in  under  that  classification  when  it  is  partly  manufactuTBd. 
On  this  fourth  classification  we  think  we  should  be  protected,  being 
liberal  subscribers  to  the  revenue.  I  repeat  that  we  pay  one-half  oi 
1  per  cent  of  all  the  duties  collected,  and  if  we  pay  the  duties  m 
this  merchandise,  we  claim  that  we  should  have  protection  on  this 
one  line. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  the 
committee  desires  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  revenues  you  pay  the  Government  you  ulti- 
mately collect  from  somebody  else,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  You  speak  as  though  you  went  down  into  your  own 
individual  pocket  and  paid  this  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  the  Grovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  No,  sir;  everybody  in  the  country  is  paying  that 
Unless  we  manufactured  hats  this  duty  would  not  be  paid. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  That  is  what  I  thought  myself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  tJie  straw  hats  that  aw 
made  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  We  manufacturers  make  about  $12,000,000  worfli 
of  straw  hats.  ! 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  importation? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  For  instance,  the  importations  of  braid,  which 
comes  under  that  classification,  for  the  last  ten  years  have  averaged 
$400,000  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value?  We  want  to  get  the  volume 
of  business,  and  then  you  can  give  the  duty. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  have  figur^  the 
duty.  I  have  not  the  volume  here.  For  instance,  for  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  paid  on  hats  of  that  article  [indicating]  on  an  averafle 
of  $400,000  duty.  Two  or  three  million  dollars  a  year,  I  should  thint 
was  the  gross  importation  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  hat  has  no  competition  here.  Now  what  is 
the  importation  of  hats? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  made  in  this  coun- 
try— nothing  of  that  kind.  There  is  not  a  single  hat  made  in  this 
country  that  would  come  in  that  class.  The  only  hats  that  we  mate 
in  this  country  come  in  this  class  ["indicating]. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  in  that  dassf 
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Mr.  Vandbrhoef.  In  this  class,  I  should  say  about  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  importation? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Importation  of  manufactured  hats? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  That  is  a  sliding  scale;  the  importations  are 
going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  that  department.  I  will  give  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  it  to  us  for  1907.    That  is  a  good  year. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  In  1898  there  were  $36,000  worth  imported,  and 
in  1907  $148,870.77. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  produce  12,000,000? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Twelve  million;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  importations  do  not  amount  to  1  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  change  of  style  and  fancgr. 
Now,  a  rough  braid  like  this  [indicating^  is  a  thing  mat  comes  and 
goes  according  to  style  and  fancy.  This  [indicating]  has  not  cut 
much  of  a  figure  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  but  it  is  cutting  a  great 
figure  to-day,  and  I  predict  that  the  importations  of  this  coming 
season  will  be  five  times  as  much  as  for  the  last  year.  We  know  that 
the  largest  of  our  customers  have  sent  agents  to  England  to  buy  these 
hats,  and  we  know  of  orders  they  gave  last  year,  which  had  no^been 
done  to  any  extent  theretofore.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  change  of 
style  and  fancy.    We  think  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  to  protect  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  for  if  it  increased 
five  times  over  what  it  was  last  year,  that  would  only  be  5  per  cent, 
which  is  a  practicallyprohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  We  think,  in  view  of  our  paying  the  tariff  on  all 
these  things,  that  we  should  have  a  protective  tariff  on  that.  Wg 
have  a  hat  that  we  can  sell  in  America  for  $12  which  is  almost  as 
good  as  that.  The  hat  will  be  of  this  style  [indicating],  and  will 
give  a  man  almost  as  much  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Government  is  expected  to  receive  a  revenue 
from  importations.  There  is  no  competition  in  these  other  articles; 
they  are  merely  internal-revenue  articles,  but  you  want  the  duty  fixed 
on  this  article  where  the  competition  to-day  is  only  1  per  cent  and  the 
best  you  say  it  may  grow  to  in  the  future  would  not  be  but  4  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  That  is  purely  an  estimate.  Now,  for  instance, 
as  a  practical  manufacturer,  1  am  trying  to  take  orders  on  that  hat, 
but  I  can  not  do  it.  Why?  Simply  because  this  is  interfering  and 
not  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  run  my  factory.  Now,  gentlemen, 
if  you  will  pardon  me,  speaking  for  our  industry,  I  want  you  to  look 
at  this  question  just  as  though  you  were  a  hat  manufacturer.  That 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  overlook  the  fact  that  this  committee  has 
not  only  to  look  at  it  from  your  standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  That  is  right,  and  if  it  was  depriving  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  one  hat  I  would  not  be  here  before  you.  Our  in- 
dustry, as  I  have  before  stated,  requires  as  much  capital  as  the  volume 
of  our  sales;  in  other  words,  if  we  do  $1,000,000  worth  of  business 
we  have  to  have  $1,000,000  worth  of  capital,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  our  profit  will  not  be  10  per  cent  and  most  of  the  time  5. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  10  per  cent  a  pretty  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  profit- 
Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  is  it  that  yon  want? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  I  simply  want  protection  in  that  10  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  is  trying  to  take  it  away  from  you. 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  If  you  do  not  give  me  .the  duty  on  that  arti- 
cle  

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  on  it  now? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  anybody  trying  to  take  it  away? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  is  the  argument  about  it? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  We  want  it  advanced. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  advanced? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  not  get  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  simply  here  to  tell  you 
what  the  American  industry  needs ;  that  is  all.  When  I  show  you 
that  a  hat  can  be  produced  in  England  for  $1.88  which  will  cost  $7.50 
here,  it  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  say  whether  you  want  to  protect 
American  industry  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  tell  me  why  Mr.  Knox  can  manufacture  his 
hats  for  seven  and  a  half  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Knox  is 
under  a  tremendous  expense  of  manufacture.  Everything  he  does  is 
by  strictly  hand  labor.  He  pays  the  highest  price  for  labor  known 
in  this  country  for  the  same  work  that  is  done.  He  is  under  enor- 
mous expense  for  selling  his  output. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  bought  a  hat  in  Washington  for  $2  and  it  had  some 
grease  on  it,  and  I  went  into  Knox's  place  and  laid  that  hat  down  on 
the  counter  when  I  was  in  New  York  and  bought  a  new  hat  and  paid 
him  $5  for  it,  and  when  the  grease  was  removed  there  was  nobody 
but  an  expert  who  could  tell  one  hat  from  the  other.  Now,  how  did 
it  happen  to  cost  Knox  so  much  more  than  the  hat  manufactured 
here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  What  kind  of  a  hat  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  bought  one  that  you  could  not  tell  ^rom  a  Knox  hat 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Was  it  an  English  hat? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  I  think  it  was  an  English  hat  that  has  come  in 
and  knocked  the  American  hats  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  have  99  per  cent  of  the  production  in 
hats  in  this  country  and  only  1  per  cent  of  importation.  Unques- 
tionably the  American  market  is  being  protected  to-day.  There  can 
be  no  argument  about  that. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. What  protection  has  the  American  consumer — ^the  wearer  of 
hats — as  against  the  prices  fixed  by  the  parties  who  have  99  per  cent 
of  the  market  by  reason  of  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  There  is  no  fixed  price  in  our  trade.  There  is 
no  trust  or  combination  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  in  treatment,  process, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.     Every  manufacturer  of  hats  stands  on  his 
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own  legs  and  is  doing  business  in  his  own  way,  and  the  net  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  is  small. 

^  Mr.  Bakdall.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  for  a  hat  - 
like  that  [indicating]  in  England  and  in  America? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  It  costs  $1.88  in  England  and  $7:50  here. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  That  is  the  difference  of  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Labor  alone. 

Mr.  Randall.  One  is  about  $5  more  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randall.  Then  a  man  in  America  can  do  about  one-fifth  of 
what  a  man  can  do  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  It  is  all  piece  work;  it  is  all  paid  for  by  the- 
amount  done. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  one  man  in  America  can  only  do  one-fifth  as  much 
as  much  as  a  man  in  England,  why  does  he  not  quit  that  work  and  do 
something  else? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Because  we  have  to  pay  him  the  price  plus 

Mr.  Randall.  They  say  that  a  tailor  is  only  one-mnth  of  a  man, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  hatmaker  is  only  one-fifth  part  of  a  man, 
measured  from  the  American  standpoint? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  I  know  that  our  men  work  at  from  $3  to  $6  a 
day. 

Mr.  Randall.  They  make  other  things  in  America,  too,  besides 
hats? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  In  England  they  do  not  work  for  that.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  this  hat  [indicating],  I  know  as  an  absolute 
fact — ^because  I  have  some  of  the  Italian  people  in  our  employ 
to-day — ^that  a  man  will  make  only  $1  for  doing  that  in  Italy,  and  I 
can  not  get  it  done  for  less  than  $3. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  does  a  man  who  buys  a  hat  like  that  [indicat- 
ing] in  America  have  to  pay  for  it — I  mean  a  hat  like  that  one ;  you 
say  the  labor  only  costs  a  dollar  and  something? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  There  is  a  hat  [indicating]  that  we  sell  at  $18 
a  dozen. 

Mr.  Randall.  And  the  labor  cost  is  $7.50  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Yes,  sir;  $7.60. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  is  the  other  cost? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  It  is  made  up  of  braid,  band,  satin,  kip,  and 
leather  sweat. 

Mr.  Randall.  What  is  the  cost  per  dozen  for  material  ? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Four  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  balance  is  the  selling  profit,  is  it? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  Yes,  sir;  the  overhead  charge,  and  selling  profit,. 
and  office  expenses. 

Mr.  Randall.  It  is  all  overhead  charge,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  We  call  it  overhead  charge  where  it  does  not 
include  the  piece.  There  is  a  10  per  cent  profit  to  us  on  that  hat,  sell- 
ing it  at  $18  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  me  say  a  word.  We  grow  cotton  in  the  South  in 
competition  with  English  and  Japanese  labor,  which  I  understand 
comes  to  15  or  20  cents  a  day.     Now,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Vanderhobf.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  it,  and  they  do  it  successfully  in  the  South, 
and  are  getting  rich. 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  I  may  ask  you  a  question  there.    There  [indicat- 

^ing]  is  a  hank  of  braid  plaited,  of  straw,  furnished  complete,  all  in  one 

piece,  sent  into  this  country  with  15  per  cent  duty  at  half  a  orait  a 

yard.    Let  me  see  American  labor  anywhere  do  that;  we  never  heard 

of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  pay  all  your  tariflf  nearly  and  get  none  back,  and 
we  are  getting  rich  in  cotton  in  competition  with  Indian  and  Japanese 
labor,  and  you  folks  up  here  claim  to  be  so  smart,  and  you  manufac- 
turers are  unable  to  compete  with  European  labor  and  white  labor. 
Now,  why  is  that? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  It  is  simply  the  scale  of  wage,  for  an  Italian 
laborer  will  work  there  at  60  cents  a  day,  and  we  have  to  pay  $3  a  day; 
so  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  told  you  how  we  make  cotton  in  the  South  as  to  labor. 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  manage  labor  with  respect  to  cotton-'  The 
landlord  furnishes  the  land  and  the  tools,  and  pays  half  the  expenses, 
and  divides  tiie  profits  with  the  man  who  makes  it.  Now,  why  can 
you  not  make  a  deal  like  that  with  your  labor  up  here? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  Our  concern  has  been  in  business  since  184JB.  We 
have  the  most  skillful  mechanics,  and  play  our  game  as  intelligently 
as  we  think  it  can  be  played.  We  are  an  old  firm  and  are  leaders  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  doubt- about  that;  but  with  us,  if  cotton  is 
low  the  pay  is  low ;  if  the  crop  is  short  the  pay  is  short  to  the  land- 
lord and  to  the  laborer.  Why  can  you  not  do  something  like  that 
instead  of  coming  here  and  begging  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Vanderhoef.  We  have  trade  unions  in  our  country  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Vanderhoef. 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Vanderhoef  in  a  former  part  of 
his  testimony  is  as  follows : 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Honorable  W^ays  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentle^ien:  In  behalf  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  men's 
straw  hats  I  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  their  views 
regarding  the  present  tariff  on  straw  hats,  classified  under  Schedule 
"  N,"  section  409,  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  relying  upon  the  party 
pledge  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

At  the  outset  we  desire  to  go  firmly  upon  record  as  desiring  two 
separate  forms  of  relief  and  believe  that  we  can  satisfy  the  Congress 
that  we  are  entitled  to  both : 

First.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  now  paid  on  straw  hats,  etc, 
classified  under  Schedule  "  N,"  section  409,  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1907. 

Second.  A  change  in  the  duty  from  an  ad  valorem  rate  to  a  com- 
pound rate  and  an  amendment  to  the  present  classification. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  men's  straw-hat  industry 
we  are  united  on  one  proposition,  and  that  is  that  the  recent  decided 
increase  in  the  importations  of  foreign-made  hats  manufactured  from 
straw  braid  is  a  serious  menace  to  our  industry.  Intense,  and  some- 
times bitter,  rivalry  exists  between  the  manuiacturers  in  our  trade, 
the  result  of  the  close  competition  and  struggle  for  business,  but  in 
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our  fight  for  protection  at  your  hands  and  a  preservation  of  the  busi- 
ness we  stand  united.  There  is  no  combination  in  the  trade,  no  ar- 
rangement as  to  the  standard  of  prices,  terms,  or  discounts;  indeed, 
not  even  a  trade  organization  exists. 

The  entire  industry  affected  by  this  particular  section  of  the  tariff 
is  not  big  by  way  of  comparison  with  other  industries,  and  yet  we 
represent  approximately  a  capital  employed  of  nearly  $10,000,000, 
divided  into  82  establishments  and  operating  in  15  States.  We  em- 
ploy nearly  6,500  wage-earners,  substantially  all  of  whom  are  men 
and  women.  Our  product  exceeds  $12,000,000  annually,  all  of  which 
is  sold  in  the  United  States,  it  being  impossible  for  us  to  successfully 
compete  in  any  f  oreigp  market. 

We  are  large  contributors  to  the  Government  for  tariff  paid  on 
our  materials  and  on  our  straw-hat  bodies  coming  into  the  country  in 
the  rough  shape. 

Every  single  item  out  of  which  our  hat  is  made  and  trimmed  is 
purchased  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  some  trimmings  on  the  cheap- 
est grades  and  some  of  the  highest  quality  of  silks  on  the  best  grades, 
but  these  domestic  materials  l^ar  an  infinitely  small  percentage  to  the 
entire  consumption — indeed,  too  small  to  even  mention. 

We  schedule  here  the  materials  contained  in  a  straw  hat,  together 
with  the  rate  of  duty  imposed : 

Per  cent. 

Straw  braid 15 

Straw  braid  (bleached,  stained,  or  dyed) 20 

Trimmings  (silk  bands  and  binding) 60 

Satin  (linings) 60 

Cut  leather 35 

Lace  (tips) 60 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  the  straw  that  is  braided  and 
forms  the  body  of  the  hat.  Every  single  dollar's  worth  is  imported 
and  straw-hat  manufacturers  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (Evans's  Compilation  of  Imports  and  Duties)  an  annual 
average  of  about  $400,(X)0,  reaching  the  high-water  mark  in  1907  of 
over  |500,000,  for  duty  on  braids,  unbleached  and  bleached.  It  is 
impossible  to  accurately  state  how  much  duty  we  pay  on  our  silks, 
satms,  leathers,  etc.,  but  an  annual  duty  of  $500,0(X)  is  not  an  unfair 
estimate.  We  also  paid  as  duty  on  untrimmed  hats  nearly  $5,000,000 
since  the  passage  or  the  Dingley  Act,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
herein. 


Year. 


Value. 


1896 $.'>48,244.57 

1»9 1)27,710.16 

1900 6^7,870.50 

1901 ,  886,041.66 

M02 1  1,322,747.02 

1908 1  1,322,752,54 

1904 i  1,093,686.33 

1905 1,098,729.21 

1906 1  1,866.482.95 

1907 2,436.214.94 

1006 1  2,081,369.71 


Duty. 


0190,185.60 
184,698.59 
240,679.71 
309,764.68 
462,961.48 
462,963.48 
382,789.90 
384.656.30 
652,901.64 
852,676.27 
710,975.92 


Total 18,7*4,288.59  i    4.836,001.82 

From  a  compilation  of  these  statistics  it  will  appear  that  our  in- 
dustry has  been  paying  as  revenue  to  the  g^overnment  an  annual 
average  of  $1,300,000  as  duty  upon  our  materials  and  bodies. 
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Are  we  not  entitled  to  protection  on  our  manufactured  product? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  on  all  of  our  material  scales  from  15 
to  50  per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  is  35  per 
cent  where  the  hat  is  untrimme^  and  50  per  cent  where  the  hat  is 
trimmed  or  ready  to  wear.  So  that  it  is  readily  observed  that  the 
difference  in  bringing  the  braid  into  the  United  States  in  its  natural 
state  and  made  into  a  hat  body,  shaped  and  blocked,  is  but  20  per  cent 
and  the  difference  in  bringing  in  the  braid,  bands,  binding,  silks, 
leathers  in  their  natural  state  and  when  made  into  and  placed  on 
hat,  averages  from  22^  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  variable  quantity  of  trimmings  that  enter  mto  the  making 
of  a  hat. 

Can  we  compete  against  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  a  protection 
of  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  on  our  product?  This  committee  has 
heard  a  good  bit  of  fact  about  cheap  foreign  labor  and  the  straw 
hatting  industry  is  no  exception  to  the  rule — a  hat  can  be  manufac- 
tured abroad  at  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  paid  in  the  United  States. 
.  Now  the  labor  cost  on  straw  hats  averages  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
net  cost  of  the  hat,  so  that  if  we  receive  but  a  protection  of  from  20 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  on  the  finished  product  and  our  labor  costs  us 
tour  times  as  much  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer can  undersell  us  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  give  you  gentlemen  an  accurate  and  intelligent  com- 

Earison  of  the  foreign-made  and  the  domestic-made  hats,  we  offer 
ere  two  schedules  showing  the  comparative  costs,  and  the  hats  are 
identified  as  exhibits. 

Schedule  "A"  (Exhibit  1)  is  the  cost  price  of  a  straw  li^t  manu- 
factured in  England  and  sold  there  to  retailers  at  30s.,  or  about  $7.50, 
a  dozen.  This  hat  has  been  extensively  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
can  be  landed  at  the  retailer's  door  in  New  York  City  at  $7.50  plus 
the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ($3.75)  and  the  transportation  charges  of  50 
cents  per  dozen,  making  a  total  cost  of  $11.75  to  the  retailer. 

Against  this  hat  we  quote  in  Schedule  "  B  "  f  Exhibit  2)  the  same 
identical  hat,  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  snowing  a  total  actual 
cost  of  $14.94,  irrespective  of  any  manufacturer's  profit  or  interest  on 
investment,  as  follows : 


Exhibit  1. 


Exhibit  2. 


ScHKDULE  A. — English  -  mdde  hat 
sold  in  England  for  30s,,  or  $1.50,  and 
delivered  in  the  United  States  for 
$11.75,  duty  and  charges  paid. 

Material : 

Braid    (15  per  cent 

duty) $1.68 

Baud     (50    per    cent 

duty) .59 

Lace   and    satin    (50 

and    60    per    cent 

duty) .57 

Leather  (35  per  cent 

duty) .47 

Thread    .18 


I^abor 


$3.49 

1.88 

5.37 


Schedule  B. — American  hat  made 
out  of  same  quality  of  material  oM 
sold  for  $18. 

Material : 

Braid $1.94 


Band 

Lace  and  satin. 

T^eather 

Thread 


.90 
.63 
.18 


T^ahor 


$4.53 
7.50 

12.03 
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Selling  charges  (5  per  cent  on 

17.50) $0.38 

Office  expenses,  etc .  55 

Actual  cost 6.30 

Discount  (5  per  cent  on  $7.50).      .38 
Profit  (3  per  cent) .82 

7.50 

Duty  (50  per  cent) 3.75 

Transportation .50 

11.75 


Selling  charges  (7  per  cent  on 

$18) $1. 26 

Office  expenses,  etc 1.65 

Actual  cost 14.94 

Discount  (7  per  cent  on  $18)—    1.26 
Profit  (10  per  cent) 1.80 


18.00 


It  therefore  appears  that  we  have  these  bald  differences  in  prices 
between  two  hats  manufactured  out  of  the  same  identical  material : 

Difference  in  cost  of — 

Material $1. 04 

Labor 5.62 

Selling  charges .  88 

Office  expenses 1. 10 

8.64 

Less  duty  (50  per  cent) $3.75 

Transportation  charges .50 

4.25 

4.39 

We  start  out  with  an  actual  difference  of  $6.66  between  the  actual 
cost  of  the  labor  and  the  material  on  a  grade  of  hats  sold  in  Europe 
at  $7.50  per  dozen,  so  that  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  is  a  long  way  from 
giving  us  the  necessary  protection.  And  when  we  attempt  to  figure 
the  overhead  charges,  meaning  selling  expense,  office  expense,  rent, 
etc.,  the  ran^  grows  so  wide  that  it  becomes  heartrending  to  us  to 
elaborate  on  it  in  argument.  The  tables  exhibited  here  represent  real 
solid  facts,  and  can  be  verified  by  anjr  inquiry.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  materials  used  in  the  American  hat  cost  the  same  as  the 
materials  used  in  the  foreign  hat,  plus  the  duty  and  transportation 
charges.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  intrinsic  values  of 
both  hats. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  all  grades  and  reaches  even  larger 
proportions  as  the  prices  ascend. 

The  question  presents  itself,  why  does  this  difference  exist?  You 
know  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  material  and  you  see  that  the 
labor  on  a  hat  is  almost  twice  the  investment  of  the  material.  We 
have  given  you  the  exact  relative  cost  of  the  labor  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  This  great  difference  in  labor  is  but  the 
growth  of  recent  years  and  we  are  paying  fully  50  per  cent  more 
to-day  than  we  paid  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act, 
and  European  labor  has  not  increased  a  single  penny. 


HAT  IMPORTATIONS. 


In  order  that  our  argument  may  appear  orderly  we  quote  the  table 
of  importations  of  trimmed  hats  or  nats  ready  to  wear. 
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Year. 


Value.  Duty. 


936,654.01  SIS,  327.01 

40,392.91  20.196.48 

61,261.40  30,630.74 

64.896.64  S2,4^3S 

51.166.14  25,fi».14 


1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 '      88,788.62  '      19,»4.8« 

1904 49,626.66        24,768.81 

1906 1      64.186.49        27,0B.27 

1906 <      88,772.16        44,886^08 

1907 j    148,870.77        74,4SB.» 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  1907  and  the 
dimax  of  a  ^adual  increase  since  1898,  and  we  desire  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  this  subject.  The  finished  hat  imported  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  our  home  industry  prior  to  1906.  At  that  time  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  retailers  to  purchase  felt  hats  manufactured  in 
Europe  manifested  itself  and  naturally  reflected  the  same  desire  as  to 
straw  hats.  They  were  sold  over  the  same  counters  and  bought  by 
the  same  buyers,  and  it  has  ever  been  that  both  industries  have  felt 
the  same  industrial  and  commercial  changes.  Quick  to  realize  that 
felt  hats  could  be  bought  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  they  sought 
the  same  market  for  straw  hats,  and  soon  ascertained  that  tliey  could 
get  the  same  grades  and  qualities  as  produced  in  this  market  at 
reduced  values.  Thus  the  tremendous  increase  in  1907  and  1908;  and 
we  state,  with  the  facts  in  our  possession^  that  the  orders  for  the 
summer  of  1909  will  more  than  double  the  importations  of  1908.  And 
why  not?  We  don't  blame  the  retailer.  We  may  talk  as  much  as  we 
will  when  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  own  goods;  that  is  "  trade  license;" 
but  he  can  buy  the  same  article  we  manufacture  abroad  at  25  per  cent 
less,  delivered  at  his  door. 

It  is  true  that  the  skill  of  the  European  workman  in  years  back 
made  his  article  less  slightly  and  therefore  less  salable,  but  that  differ- 
ence no  longer  exists.  They  have  adopted  American  methods  and 
American  machines,  and  they  meet  us  on  an  equal  footing,  and  we 
can  not  face  the  parallel.  It  is  deadly,  and  unless  we  have  more  pro- 
tection, the  straw  hatting  industry  will  gradually  be  a  relic  of  the  past 
and  will  be  crucified  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  give  it 
protection  against  a  new  condition. 

RELIEF  DESIPED. 

We  desire  to  change  the  form  of  duty  to  a  compound  rate  instead 
of  an  ad  valorem  rate,  in  order  to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  under- 
valuation, and  when  this  desire  is  expressed  by  the  manufacturer  we 
believe  the  Congress  should  ^ant  it. 

We  further  desire  an  additional  classification  because  of  evils  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  trade,  and  which,  if  remedied,  will  make  the 
tariff  a  more  equitable  one.  Under  the  present  act  we  are  affected 
by  three  classifications : 

Per  cent 
Braid  in  its  natural  state 15 

Straw  hats  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed 35 

Straw  hats  trimmed 50 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  importation  of  un- 
trimmed  hats,  most  of  them  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
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and  South  America — a  class  of  hats  commonly  known  as  Java,  milans, 
leghorns,  and  panamas.  These  hats  are  unported  into  the  United 
States  usually  m  a  rough  condition;  that  is,  only  the  body  is  made, 
and  the  hat  is  not  even  shaped  or  blocked.  We  can  not  manufacture 
these  hats  here;  they  are  all  made  by  the  cheapest  sort  of  peasant 
labor  in  tropical  countries.  We  can  shape,  block,  and  trim  the  hats, 
and  this  work  forms  quite  an  important  item  in  the  industry. 

Under  the  present  schedule  it  is  possible  to  shape  and  block  these 
hats  abroad  and  bring  them  into  the  United  States  at  the  same  rate 
as  if  the  shaping  and  blocking  had  not  added  to  the  value  of  the  hat, 
because  this  labor  still  leaves  the  hat  "  untrimmed."  Now  these  hats 
can  be  shaped  and  blocked  abroad  from  40  cents  to  80  cents  a  dozen, 
while  the  same  labor  expe^ided  here  to  block  and  shape  these  hats  cost 
from  $2.60  to  $3.50  per  dozen,  the  net  result  being  that  these  hats 
blocked  and  shaped  come  into  the  country  with  the  added  value  of 
blocking  and  shaping  at  the  same  rate  as  the  unblocked  body.  Of 
course  if  the  duty  is  to  remain  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  this  blocking 
and  shaping  adds  value  to  the  hat,  and  the  duty  is  correspondingly 
greater ;  but  if  the  Congress  changes  the  rate  as  desired,  a  new  classifi- 
cation must  be  introduced. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  you  to  give  our  statement  earnest 
consideration,  call  for  additional  information  if  you  will,  make  inde- 
pendent investigation,  we  hope,  and  revise  the  present  act  to  give  us 
the  protection  we  need. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  present  act  be  amended  as  follows  : 

A.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares  composed  wholly  of 
straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan  suitable  for  making  or 
ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  20  per  cent  ad 
yalorem. 

B.  Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  or  rattan,  partly  manufactured  but  not  blocked,  shaped,  pressed,  or 
trimmed,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

G.  Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  or  rattan,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  blocked,  shaped,  or  pressed,  but 
not  trimmed,  valued  at  not  more  than  $6  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen;  valued  at 
more  than  $6  and  not  more  than  $12  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen;  valued  at  more 
than  fl2  and  not  more  than  $24  per  dozen,  $2.50  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than 
$24  per  dozen,  $3  per  dozen;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  aU  the  foregoing  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

D.  Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm,  leaf, 
wiUow,  osier,  or  rattan,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  and  trimmed,  valued  at 
not  more  than  $2  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $2  per 
dozea  and  not  more  than  $4  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $4 
per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $7  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than 
$7  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $12  per  dozen,  $4  per  dozen;  valued  at  more 
than  $12  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $18  per  dozen,  $6  per  dozen ;  valued  at 
more  than  $18  per  dozen,  $8  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the 
foregoing  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Vanderhoef  represents  the  following:  Bringham-Hop- 
kins  Compan3\  Knox  Hat  Manufacturing  Company,  Blum  &  Koch, 
Montague  &  Gillet  Company,  Samuel  Mundheim  Company,  John 
Zimmermann  &  Sons,  Philadelphia  and  China  Trading  Company, 
M.  M.  Booth  &  Co.,  The  Hills  Company,  J.  S.  Plummer  &  Co.,  Oliver 
&  Co.,  Vanderhoef  &  Co.,  M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons,  Townsend-Grace  Com- 

{any,  M.  S.  Morj  &  Co.,  Isler  &  Guye,  Dearbergh  Brothers,  W.  J. 
)ixon  &  Co.,  Walser  Manufacturing  Company,  Chas.  Levy  &  Sons, 
and  Geo.  B.  Burnett  &  Sons. 
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Mr.  Vanderhoef  was  here  excused. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  suspend  the  hearing  on  this  paragraph 
at  present,  and  hear  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  articles  m 
the  free  list  I  have  a  number  of  names  here  on  the  programme.  The 
arrangement  is  that  these  gentlemen  will  be  heard  for  five  minutes. 
It  wiU  be  necessary  to  do  this  because  there  are  gentlemen  here  fnmi 
a  long  distance  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  other  paragraphs  which 
we  hope  to  reach.  The  first  speaker  to  be  heard  will  te  Mr.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  chairman  executive  committee,  American  Free  Art 
Lefigue. 

Note. — The  present  tariff  provisions  relating  to  works  of  art  are 
as  follows : 

"  464.  Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  i)en  and  ink  draw- 
ings, and  statuary,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  twenty  ptf 
centum  ad  valorem ;  but  the  term  '  statuary  '  as  used  in  this  Act  shall 
be  understood  to  include  only  such  statuary  as  is  cut,  carved,  or  other- 
wise wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or 
alabaster,  or  from  metal,  and  as  is  the  professional  production  of  a 
statuary  or  sculptor  only. 

"  701.  Works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photographic  pictures, 
and  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  brought  by  professional 
artists,  lecturers,  or  scientists  arriving  from  abroad  for  use  by  them 
temporarily  for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion,  and  en- 
couragement of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  not 
for  sfie,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  bonds  shall  be 
given  for  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  such  duties  as  may 
be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and  all  such  articles  as  shaU  not  be 
exported  within  six  months  after  such  importation :  Provided^  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  sadi 
period  for  a  further  term  of  six  months  in  cases  where  applications 
therefor  shall  be  made. 

"  702.  Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  manufactures,  photographs,  works  m  terra  cotta, 
parian,  pottery,  or  porcelain,  antiquities  and  artistic  copies  thereof  in 
metal  or  other  material,  imported  in  gpod  faith  for  exhibition  at  a 
fixed  place  by  any  State  or  by  any  society  or  institution  establidied 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  science,  or  education,  or  for  a 
municipal  corporation,  and  all  like  articles  imported  in  good  faith 
by  any  society  or  association,  or  for  a  municipal  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  public  monument,  and  not  intended  for  sale, 
nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  herein  expressed ;  but  bonds  diall  be 
given  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe,  for  the  payment  of  lawful  duties  which  may 
accrue  should  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  sold,  transferred,  or 
used  contrary  to  this  provision,  and  such  articles  shall  be  subject,  at 
any  time,  to  examination  and  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
customs:  Provided^  That  the  privileges  of  this  and  the  preceding 
section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  associations  or  corporations  engaged 
in  or  connected  with  business  of  a  private  or  commercial  character. 

"  703.  Works  of  art,  the  production  of  American  artists  residing 
temporarily  abroad,  or  other  works  of  art,  including  pictorial  paint- 
ings on  glass,  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  a  national  insti- 
tution, or  to  any  State  or  municipal  corporation,  or  incorporated 
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religious  society,  college,  or  other  public  institution,  except  stained 
or  painted  window -glass  or  stained  or  painted  glass  windows;  but 
sucn  exemption  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescrioe." 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  W.  BE  FOBEST,  FBESIDENT  OF  THE 
XinnCIPAI  ABT  COMMISSION,  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  De  Forest.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  know  that  your  time  is  short  and  we  do  not  mean  to  burden  you 
with  the  reading  of  a  brief  which  we  have  presented  and  which  eadi 
of  you  gentlemen  is  presumed  to  have. 

The  Cb:airman.  We  will  print  the  first  17  pages  of  that  brief  in 
the  record.    We  can  not  print  the  whole  pamphlet. 

The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

THE  BRIEF  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE  BEFORE  THE 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  NOVEMBER  28,  1908. 

THE  LEAGUE  ASKS  THAT  WORKS  OF  ART  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

The  changes  proposed  which  are  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs leave  all  mechanical  and  chemical  art  productions  dutiable, 
whue  all  works  of  art  done  by  hand  and  antiquities  produced  prior 
to  1850  are  placed  on  the  free  list. 

"703  (a).  Works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  water, 
or  other  colors,  pastels,  original  drawmgs  and  sketches,  etchings  and 
engravings,  and  sculptures,  but  the  term  '  sculptures '  as  herein  used 
shall  be  understood  to  include  only  professional  productions  of 
sculptors,  whether  round  or  in  relief,  in  marble,  stone,  terra  cotta, 
ivorv,  wood,  or  metal ;  and  the  word  '  painting,'  as  used  in  this  act, 
shall  not  be  understood  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part 
by  stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process ;  and  the  words  '  etchings ' 
and  '  engravings,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  understood  to  include 
only  su<3i  as  are  printed  by  hand  from  plates  or  blocks  etched  or  en- 
OTaved  witii  hand  tools,  and  not  such  as  are  printed  from  plates  or 
blocks  etched  or  engraved  by  photochemical  processes." 

"703  (b).  Objects  of  art  of  ornamental  character  or  educational 
value  which  shall  have  been  produced  at  any  period  prior  to  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  but  the  free  importation  of  such 
objects  shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  to  proof  of 
antiquity  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

The  Arguments  for  Free  Art. 

the  art  argument. 

L  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  as  a 
branch  of  education  as  well  as  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture. 

(a)  The  encouraffement  of  industries  is  more  important  in  a  new 
nation,  but,  when  t£ey  have  been  firmly  established  and  proper  pro- 
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tection  for  them  is  assured,  then  the  Government  should  provide 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

(&)  The  art  of  a  nation  is  one  of  its  most  refining  influences,  and 
becomes  in  time  its  most  enduring  monument  and  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  its  civilization. 

(c)  While  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
gigantic,  its  revenues  from  other  sources  are  ample  without  resort 
to  the  inconsiderable  return  from  a  virtual  penalty  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  works  of  art. 

II.  Ours  is  almost  the  only  civilized  nation  which  does  not  affirma- 
tively lend  its  aid  to  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 

(a)  The  following  governments  have  long  since  placed  works  of 
art  on  the  free  list:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Dominion  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, the  South  African  Customs  Union,  and  many  smaller 
countries. 

Note. — Canada,  paintings  and  pnstels  valued  at  not  less  than  f20  each, 
free.  Newfoundland,  the  work  of  artists  of  recognised  merit,  free.  Italy, 
statuary,  free.  Paintings,  etc.,  dutiable  only  on  the  tnaterlal  as  material,  re- 
gardless of  the  art  value  of  the  object. 

(6)  Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  have  bureaus  of  fine  arts 
in  their  departments  of  education. 

((?)  They  make  liberal  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  maintenance  of  art  museums  and  aft  schools  and  for  public 
exhibitions  of  art. 

(d)  They  regard  works  of  art  as  national  treasures,  whether  owned 
publicly  or  privately.  In  Italy  and  Spain  important  works  of  art  in 
private  galleries  are  catalogued  by  the  Govermnent,  and  can  not  be 
sold  or  exported  without  the  permission  of  the  ministers  of  education. 

III.  The  highest  development  of  art  in  this  country  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  unhampered  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  artists  of  this  country  and  of  other  countries. 

IV.  Art  is  not  indigenous,  but  the  art  of  one  country  finds  its 
inspiration  in  the  art  of  the  civilizations  which  have  preceded  it 
Thus  Greek  art  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  Assyria  and  Egypt; 
Roman  art,  that  of  Greece  and  Etruria;  French  art,  that  of  lMj] 
Japanese  art,  that  of  China. 

(a)  The  highest  development  of  art  in  this  country  can  only  be 
attained  through  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  past  and  the 
unhampered  flow  of  ideas  from  other  countries.  Having  no  art  tra- 
ditions of  its  own,  this  young  nation  should  have  the  benefit  of  all 
that  the  art  treasures  of  the  Old  World  can  teach  or  suggest,  without 
hindrance  from  tariff  barriers. 

(6)  A  governmental  policy  which,  through  the  removal  of  such 
barriers,  shall  encourage  the  free  admission  of  works  of  art  to  this 
country,  will  make  the  United  States  a  much  more  beautiful  and 
pleasant  place  to  live  in  for  all  its  inhabitants. 

(c)  It  IS  the  superior  opportunities  of  seeing  great  works  of  art  in 
other  countries  which  makes  foreign  travel  so  attractive  to  our  citi- 
zens. The  art  treasures  of  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  the  Royal  Art  Museums  at  Berlin  and  Dresden,  the 
Pitti  and  Uffizi  Museums  in  Florence,  the  Vatican  Galleries  in  Rome, 
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and  the  Hermitage  Gallery  in  St.  Petersburg,  are  magnets  constantly 
drawing  travelers  to  them. 

(d)  With  the  inevitable  growth  of  public  and  private  art  collec- 
tions in  this  country,  and  consequent  increase  oi  opportunities  of 
viewing  them  through  permanent  and  loan  exhibitions,  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  important  city  of  this  country  should  not  become  a 
noted  art  center  and  point  of  popular  attraction. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ARGUMENT. 

I.  A  proper  regard  for  the  advancement  of  the  country  intpopular 
education  makes  it  necessary  that  this  tax  on  knowledge  and  good 
taste  should  be  removed. 

(a)  The  free  introduction  of  works  of  art  facilitates  not  only  the 
teaching  and  study  of  art  by  the  process  of  object-lessons,  but  also 
the  teadiing  of  history  and  the  record  of  civilization. 

(J)  The  greater  the  number  of  art  objects  there  are  within  the 
country,  either  in  private  or  public  possession,  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  our  people  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  art  and  of  the  place  which 
art  has  held  in  other  countries  and  other  eras. 

(c)  The  study  of  drawing  or  art  is  a  recognized  essential  of  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  educators  are  agreed  that  the  study  of  art 
has  a  high  educational  value. 

Note. — See  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  on  "Educational 
Values." 

(d)  The  educators  of  the  country  are  a  unit  in  their  opinion  that 
works  of  art  should  be  free  of  import  duties. 

(e)  Short  arguments  hj  two  hundred  college  presidents  in  favor 
of  free  art  accompany  this  brief. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  ARGUMENT. 

I.  Free  art,  through  education  in  art,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  because  it  will  benefit  the  industries  m  whose 
products  form  and  design  play  an  important  part,  such  as  dress 
goods  of  silk,  cotton,  ana  woollen,  jewelry,  carpets,  furniture,  wall 
papers,  pottery,  lace,  glass,  and  china  ware,  architectural  features  in 
metal  and  stone  manufactures,  etc. 

(a)  Free  art  is  the  complement  of  protection  with  respect  to  such 
inaustries,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  enable  them  to  compete  with 
foreign  concerns  whose  governments  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
fostering  the  fine  arts. 

(6)  European  countries  have  applied  art  education  to  industry 
with  such  persistence  that  it  has  produced  manufactured  articles  of 
superior  design. 

(c)  Such  a  policy  has  been  followed  for  so  many  generations  in 
France  that  the  humblest  artisan  has  an  artistic  taste  and  skill  which 
gives  greatly  increased  value  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Mason,  consul-general  to  France,  in  his  1907  report,  gives  the 
following  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  France  has  held  her  own  com- 
mercially, notwithstanding  her  poverty  of  coal  and  iron : 

"And,  above  all,  the  instinct  of  artistic  taste  fostered  and  de- 
veloped by  education  and  governmental  influence  until  it  has  become 
a  national  attribute." 
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(d)  Grermany,  through  the  liberal  introduction  of  works  of  ori- 
ental art  and  consequent  wide-spread  knowledge  of  Eastern  taste  and 
standards,  has  secured  and  held  an  enormous  trade  in  Japan.  Nor 
are  these  the  only  examples  that  might  have  been  adduced. 

{e)  Drawing  was  originally  introduced  in  the  common  schools  of 
America  on  the  petition  of  manufacturers  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Note. — See  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  1869. 

(/)  Free  art  will  help  to  secure,  through  enlarged  opportunities 
for  art^ education  by  object  study,  the  advantages  to  artisans  and 
artists  m  this  country  which  are  now  found  in  a  superior  measure  in 
countries  abroad. 

II.  Free  art  by  multiplying  the  art  objects  of  the  country  will 
develop  an  artistic  taste  among  the  people,  which  will  in  turn  create  a 
demand  for  artistic  products,  and  so  call  into  existence  new  domestic 
industries  which  will  give  employment  at  high  wages  to  skilled 
laborers,  both  men  and  women. 


I.  Free  art  will  be  an  unquestionable  benefit  to  American  artists, 
(a)  Through  art  education  it  will  create  an  appreciation  of  art 
which  will  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  the  product  of  the 
artists.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  as  a  knowledge  of  art  has  grown 
in  this  country  within  recent  years,  the  intelligent  patronage  of 
American  artists  has  increased,  and  collections  composed  specially 
of  the  works  of  American  artists  have  grown  in  number  and  impor- 
tance. 

(6)  The  American  artists,  with  few  exceptions,  for  many  years 
have  favored  free  art. 

(c)  Most  of  our  leading  artists  have  received  their  education  in 
Europe.  Free  art  will  help  to  make  this  practice  unnecessary  by 
developing  an  art  atmosphere  in  America  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  environment  for  the  growth  of  the  artist. 

(d)  Our  artists  have  been  warmly  welcomed  and  generously  treated 
in  Europe.  Foreign  art  schools,  galleries,  and  exhibitions,  induding 
the  French  salon,  are  thrown  open  to  them  free  of  charge,  and  they 
compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  prizes  offered  by  foreign  governments. 
These  privileges  give  prestige  and  standing  in  the  art  world  to  our 
artists. 

{e)  Our  American  painter,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  says :  "American  art- 
ists and  their  work  are  so  liberally  received  and  hospitably  treated  by 
all  other  countries  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chagrin  and  embarrassment 
to  me  that  laws  are  made  by  my  countrymen  which  keep  the  work  of 
artists  of  other  countries  out  of  the  United  States,  laws  which  hamper 
our  own  artists  and  benefit  nobody  else." 

(/)  The  duty  prejudices  American  artists  in  the  eyes  of  American 
purchasers  by  adding  an  artificial  value  to  imported  works  of  art. 

(g)  Art  dealers  here  seeing  the  advantages  certain  to  accrue  not 
only  from  the  more  liberal  importation  of  foreign  works,  but  from 
the  prospective  growth  of  interest  in  art  generally,  are  largely  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  present  duty. 

(A)  Short  arguments  for  free  art  by  250  artists  and  art  dealer? 
accompany  this  brief. 
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THE  MUSEUM  ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  educational  value  of  our  museums  is  inestimable. 

{a)  About  16,000,000  people  have  visited  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  of  New  York  since  1880.   . 

(b)  The  number  of  visitors  in  a  few  of  our  museums  for  the  year 
1907  follows: 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  New  York 800,763 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 259,566 

Chicago  Art  Institute 661,204 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 199,259 

Yale  Art  Museum,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  average  per  Sunday 1,135 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence 60,941 

Cooper  Union  Museum,  New  York 6,286 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 150,000 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  before  destruction,  average 37,000 

St.  Louis  Museum 142,769 

I^yton  Art  Gallery,  Milwaukee 28,568 

Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 120,683 

National   Museum    (Museum  building,   Smithsonian   building),   Wash- 
ington, D.   C 363,698 

Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C 177,624 

Cincinnati  Museum 55,180 

Note. — Most  of  the  museums  have  art  schools  In  connection  with  them.  The 
students  of  these  schools  and  of  other  art  schools  use  the  museums,  and  are 
given  permits  to  copy  the  paintings  and  other  art  objects.  Other  artists  also 
have  these  privileges. 

(c)  Small  museums  are  springing  up  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
Central  West,  West,  and  South,  and  in  a  few  years  no  important  com- 
munity will  be  without  one. 

II.  Free  art  will  contribute  very  greatly  to  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  these  museums. 

(a)  The  present  tariff  law  admits  free  only  works  of  art  imported 
directly  for  public  museums.  As  only  a  small  part  of  their  acces- 
sions are  obtained  in  this  way,  the  evident  purpose  of  Congress  to 
encourage  the  collection  of  art  for  public  museums  is  not  attained. 

(6)  Ihe  most  effective  way  of  attaining  this  end  is  to  permit  indi- 
viduals to  import  art  free,  because  the  public  museums  depend  not 
only  for  their  growth,  but  for  their  very  existence,  upon  the  gifts, 
bequests,  and  loans  of  individuals.  The  monthly  bulletin  of  any 
museum  makes  this  fact  very  evident.  Private  ownership  is  the 
great  reservoir  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  principal  supply. 

(c)  Much  more  than  one-half  of  the  imported  art  m  our  public 
museums  have  been  acquired  by  the  gifts  or  loans  of  private  collectors. 

1.  Four-fifths  of  the  foreign  collection  of  works  of  art  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  have  been  thus  ac- 
quired. The  imported  paintings  are  valued  unofficiallv  at  $5,000,000. 
Half  of  them  are  owned  by  private  individuals  and  loaned  to  the 
museum.  Two  million  dollars'  worth  of  paintings  have  been  given 
to  the  museum  by  individuals.  Only  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
was  purchased  by  or  came  directly  to  the  museum. 

2.  One-half  of  the  collection  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washing- 
ton, in  value,  was  presented  or  is  loaned  by  private  individuals. 

3.  Of  the  139  foreign  paintings  owned  by  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
and  on  exhibition  at  a  certain  time,  57  were  presented  and  56  loaned 
to  the  museum. 
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4.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  foreign  collection  of  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  came  to  it  in  the  same  way. 

5.  And  also  the  principal  foreign  paintings  in  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum. 

6.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  foreign  collection  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute came  rrom  private  collections;  175  of  the  220  paintings  owned 
by  the  institute  were  presented  to  it,  and  100  of  the  125  loaned 
pictures  came  from  private  individuals. 

III.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  public  art  collections  would  be 
richer  to-day,  but  for  the  duty,  by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  duties 
paid,  and  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  psychological  effect  of 
the  duty  in  discouraging  their  purchase  and  importation,  nor  the  art 
objects  actually  kept  out  of  the  country  by  the  auty. 

(a)  Many  American  collectors,  deterred  from  importation  by  the 
duty,  keep  their  collections  on  the  other  side,  where  the  people  of 
other  countries  get  the  benefit  of  them  through  their  loan  for 
exhibition  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  Thus  the  people  of 
this  country  are  deprived,  so  long  as  the  duty  remains,  of  the  hope  of 
seeing  publicly  exhibited  here,  as  unquestionably  they  would  be, 
many  of  the  most  famous  works  of  art  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

(6)  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Charles  Parsons's  donation  to  the  St.  Louis 
Museum,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  museum,  was  imported  by 
him,  and  Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  who  knew  Mr.  Parsons  personally, 
says  that  "  but  for  the  duty  Mr.  Parsons  would  have  purchased  twice 
as  much  and  the  museum  would  now  be  so  much  the  gainer." 

(c)  The  Springfield  Museum,  which  will  go  to  the  city  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  W.  V.  Smith,  its  owner,  would  be  much  larger 
but  for  the  duty. 

(d)  When  the  duty  was  raised  from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in 
1883,  the  works  of  art  imported  fell  off  in. value  from  $3,380,639.15  to 
$1,191,206.07;  when  the  duty  was  lowered  in  1890  to  15  per  cent,  the 
value  of  the  works  of  art  imported  increased  from  $2,061,018.93  to 
$2,559,308.43 ;  when  the  duty  was  removed  in  1894,  the  value  of  the 
works  of  art  imported  increased  from  $1,518,688.63  to  $4,053,482.88: 
and,  when  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  imposed  in  1897,  the  value  of 
the  works  of  art  imported  fell  off  from  $4,628,713.84  to  $2,124,778.66. 

IV.  It  is  a  well-established  principle  among  art  and  museum  ex- 
perts that  the  important  art  works  inevitably  drift  from  private  to 
public  possession  by  gift  or  bequest.  The  individual  collector  be- 
comes the  conduit  from  public  to  private  ownership. 

(a)  Thus  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  came  into  possession  of  three 
out  of  the  four  most  important  private  collections  in  Chicago  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

(h)  The  Harriet  Lane  Johnson,  the  Charles  L.  Freer,  and  the 
William  T.  Evans  collections  have  recently  been  given  to  the  nation. 

(r)  In  Philadelphia  it  is  expected  that  the  three  most  important 
private  collections,  containing  2,500  paintings,  will  be  united  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city. 

V.  In  the  last  analysis  the  duty  on  art  sacrifices  the  growth  of  our 
own  art  museums  to  the  increase  of  foreign  museums. 

{a)  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  and  the  agents  of 
foreign  governments  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  art 
works  ill  foreign  markets,  because  their  governments  do  not  put  a 
duty  on  works  of  art. 
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The  American  collector  must  add  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  the 
purchase  price.  This  makes  it  easier  for  the  foreigner  to  get  the 
works  of  art,  and,  as  our  museums  depend  upon  the  private  collector, 
the  obstacle  of  the  duty  impedes  their  growth. 

VI.  The  American  Association  of  Museums  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  free  art  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  a  petition  signed  by 
the  oflScers  of  the  art  museums  of  the  country  accompany  this  brier. 

ARGUMENT  FROM  PRECEDENT. 


I.  Congress  has  itself  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  fine  arts,  and  it  should  carrv  this  policy  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  putting  works  of  art  on  the  free  list. 

(a)  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  exemptions  from  duty  which  it 
has  made,  as  shown  in  the  notes  to  the  tables  showing  the  history 
of  the  art  duty,  accompanying  this  brief. 

(6)  The  phrase  "  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  "  actually  appears 
in  the  law. 

(c)  Congress  has  also  reco^ized  the  validity  of  our  arguments 
by  always  keeping  the  art  duties  below  the  level  of  the  other  duties. 

1.  The  following  table  shows  the  low  duty  on  art  compared  with 
the  average  rate  on  dutiable  imports : 


Tariff  act. 

Average 
rate. 

Duties  on 
art,  omit- 
ting en- 
gravinra 
and  etch- 
IngH. 

Percent. 

15-'20 

Free. 
15 
30 
10 
10 

Free. 

e  Free. 

20 

Free. 
15 
15 
15 

Antiqui- 
ties. 

MJ97 

Per  cent. 

a50 
41.44 
48.65 
45 

C42.78 
19.10 
20.27 
•25.  M 
36.60 
29.80 
41.16 
38.53 

a20 

Free. 

1S94 

1890 

Free. 

188S 

Free. 

1662-1883 

rfFree. 

tS6l 

Free. 

1867 

Free. 

1646             

Free. 

1841 

(*) 

1832 

1'^ 

1828 

•... 

1824 

\i 

1816 

Note. — (a)  The  art  duty  has  remained  about  15  per  cent,  while  the  other  duties  have 
Increased  from  20  to  50;  (ft)  art  has  been  free  during  twenty-seven  years,  since  1879, 
and  antiquities  during  fort3'«slz  years ;  (c)  when  other  art  was  taxed  30  per  cent  in  1883, 
antiquities  were  free ;  (d)   the  duty  was  not  Increased  for  war  purposes  In  1881. 


«  About. 

ft  According  to  material. 


c  Maximum  54.39  in  1865. 
d 1862-1878. 


«  Or  20  per  cent  if  for  sale. 


2.  In  construing  the  art  schedules,  the  courts  have  sometimes  based 
their  decisions  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  art  by  making  the  duties  on  art  low,  or  by 
putting  art  on  the  free  list. 

In  Viti  V.  Tutton  (14  Fed.  Rep.,  241,  p.  246)  the  court  said,  "  The 
object  of  the  act  is  doubtless  to  encourage  a  taste  for  art,  and  hence 
to  admit  the  work  of  professional  artists  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,"  and 
in  U.  S.  i\  Tiffany  &  Co.  (160  Fed.  Rep.,  408,  p.  410),  "That  Con- 
gress, realizing  the  importance  of  art  to  a  comparatively  new  coun- 
try, has  in  all  the  later  tariff  acts  discriminated  in  favor  of  paintings 
and  statuary  can  not  be  denied." 
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THE    TARIFF    ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  duty  on  art  has  no  place  in  the  tariff  theories  of  any  school 
of  taxation. 

(a)  Works  of  art  are  not  within  the  theory  of  protection. 

1.  The  American  artist  who,  if  there  were  any  protection  in  the 
duty  on  art,  would  be  the  beneficiary,  repudiates  the  duty  and  is  a 
most  earnest  petitioner  for  its  repeal.    (See  Artists'  argument) 

2.  Under  the  theory  of  protection  noncompetitive  products  which 
are^lso  necessities,  like  coffee  and  tea,  are  not  dutiable,  while  com- 
petitive products,  even  though  they  may  be  necessities,  like  sugar  or 
wheat,  are  dutiable.  The  latter  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
duty  keeps  American  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vides employment  for  American  laborers  at  high  wages,  and  thai 
these  advantages  outweigh  any  objections  on  account  of  their  being 
necessities. 

3.  Works  of  art  are  in  the  first  class,  because  they  are  educational 
necessities  and  because  they  are  noncompetitive  in  the  commercial 
sense.  They  are  noncompetitive,  because  a  work  of  art  is  a  work  of 
genius  and  not  the  product  of  a  machine.  There  are  no  two  alike, 
as  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  but  each  has  its  individuality.  It  is 
this  individuality  which  attracts  the  purchaser.  He  asks  not  for  a 
painting  of  a  certain  class  or  grade,  but  for  the  painting  of  a  certain 
artist. 

4.  No  one  who  believes  in  the  theory  of  protection  can  consistently 
say,  "  First  take  the  duty  off  of  necessities,"  because  that  ignores 
the  verj'  fundamental  theory  of  protection. 

5.  What  possible  competition  can  there  be  between  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Valasquez  and  an  American  painting? 

6.  The  act  of  1832,  passed  by  the  Whigs,  or  National  Republicans, 
was  a  distinctly  protectionist  measure,  and  it  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

7.  The  act  of  1861,  as  reported  and  passed  by  the  House,  put  art 
on  the  free  list. 

8.  The  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  put 
art  on  the  free  list.  ^ 

(6)   Art  is  not  within  the  theory  of  taxing  luxuries  for  revenue. 

1.  Art  is  an  educational  necessity,  and  becomes  a  luxury  only  in 
a  primitive  state  of  society. 

2.  The  duty  on  art  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  culture. 

3.  Almost  no  civilized  nation  of  importance,  as  shown  above,  taxes 
art  as  a  luxury. 

4.  The  act  of  1846  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  party  with  the 
avowed  pur{)ose  of  putting  the  principles  of  free  trade  into  operation 
as  far  as  possible.  It  was  based  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  and  one  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples was  that  the  maximum  duty  should  be  levied  on  luxuries.  Art 
was  made  free  in  this  act. 

5.  The  act  of  1857,  a  near  approach  to  free  trade,  retained  art  on 
the  free  list. 

6.  The  Democratic  Wilson  bill  of  1894  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

7.  As  a  revenue  producer,  the  duty  on  art  is  not  important,  but 
if  it  were  a  revenue  obtained  at  the  loss  of  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  people  is  too  expensive  to  be  endured. 
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8.  The  need  of  revenue  was  never  greater  than  during  the  civil 
war,  but  it  was  not  deemed  good  policy  to  raise  any  additional 
amounts  by  increasing  the  duty  on  art. 

9.  It  was  estimated  by  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1897  that  the  art 
duty  would  yield  $1,000,000  annually,  but  it  has  been  a  distinct  failure 
in  this  respect.  The  first  year  it  yielded  only  $236,242.75 ;  the  half- 
million-dollar  mark  was  not  passed  until  1905.  In  1908,  over  ten 
years  after,  it  had  risen  to  less  than  $600,000. 

(c)  The  list  of  important  men  in  both  parties  who  are  on  record 
in  favor  of  free  art  is  a  most  notable  one. 

1.  Among  others  may  be  named  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  Grover  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
John  Hay,  Richard  Olney,  James  G.  Blaine,  Levi  P.  Morton,  White- 
law  Reid,  George  F.  Hoar,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  William  L.  Wilson, 
George  V.  Vest,  William  B.  Allison,  John  C.  Spooner,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, George  F.  Edmunds,  John  J.  Ingalls,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

THE  PUBLIC-OPINION  ARGUMENT. 

I.  Congress  should  put  art  on  the  free  list  because  the  whole 
country  is  strongly  in  lavor  of  such  action. 

(a)  The  500  directors  of  the  American  Free  Art  League  are  dis- 
tributed through  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  glance  at  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  list,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  brief,  will  demon- 
strate that  they  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  country. 

(6)  The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  practically  a  unit  in  favor 
of  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  300  different  newspapers  favoring 
free  art  accompanies  this  brief. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Free  Art  League, 
By  Myron  E.  Pierce, 

Organizing  Secretary  and  Counsel^  60  State  Street^  Boston^  Mass. 

History  of  the  art  duties. 


Fftlntiiigfi... 

Sutuary 

Drawings 

Stchinas  ... 
Entcravinga. 
AntiquitieH . 


PalnUngrd 

StatUAry 

DrawinfTH — 
Etchinn  — 
KngntvliiKB. . 
Antiquliiefl . . 


1789.    '    1790. 


(«) 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1816.        18S2. 


15  '  Free. 

15  '  Free. 

15  I  Free. 
15  15 

15  16 


1792. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


l&ll. 


1794. 


1800. 


1804. 


10  I 
10 

10  ; 

10  I 
10 


(«) 


(«) 


1842. 


20  l| 

20  1^ 

'20 

20  I 


(«) 


20 
cSO 
<i20 
20 
20 
20 


1846. 


6  Free. 

UFree. 

20 
10 
10 


1812. 


12*, 
12i 
12ii 
12* 
12i 


16 

15 
15 

15 
15 


C) 


(•) 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


1857.    '    1861. 

1 

Free,   j 
Free.   ' 

V 


(a)     I  Free.   I  Free.   |  Free. 


10 

10 

10 
10 
10 


(•)  Dutiable  according  to  material  up  to  act  of  1846. 

( •)  Fr«e,  If  imported  as  an  object  of  taste  and  not  of  mercbandlse. 

(«)  Marble. 

{*)  Others. 
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History  of  the  art  duties — Continued. 


1862. 


Paintings 10 

Statuary ■         10 

Drawings 10 

Etchings 20 

EDgravingH 1         20 

Antiquities Free. 


1864.       1870.        1872.    ,    1883.        1890. 


10 
10 
10  i 
26  ! 
25  , 
Free. 


10  i 
10  1 

10  I 

25 ; 

251 


Free.    bFree. 

1 


30 
20 
25 
25 
Free. 


15 
15 
20 
25 
25 
Free. 


1891       1897. 


Free.  ! 
Free. 
Free.  ■ 
oFiee.; 
•  Free.; 
Free.  ' 


20 
2& 


(0 


(a)   Artist's  proofs,  and  others  twenty  years  old,  free,  otherwise  25. 

(»{  T.     1878. 

i")  As  per  material. 

{*)  Under  the  act  of  1888  and  since  then  etchings  and  engravings  over  twenty  yean 
old  have  been  free. 

(0)  Paintings,  drawings,  and  statuary  are  15  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1897,  Iff 
treaties  with  France,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Spain,  Bulgaria, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 

(f)  In  1816  Congress  adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  and  edacatloa 
to  the  extent  of  admitting  free  works  of  art  specially  imported  directly  by  or  for  public 
Institutions  of  this  character. 

(')  Since  that  time  this  policy  has  been  extended  to  Include  works  of  art  Imported 
by  professional  artists,  lecturers,  or  scientists,  for  use  by  them  temporarily  for  exhibltlos. 

(*)  Since  1841  paintings  and  statuary  by  American  artists  residing  abroad  have 
been  admitted  free  of  duty. 

(<)   See  act  of  1897,  501,  503,  649,  701,  702,  and  703. 

Mr.  De  Forest.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  may  ask 
what  is  the  American  Free  Art  League?  Our  board  of  directors 
numbers  about  500.  They  are  educators,  men  of  affairs,  artists, 
officers  of  universities  or  art  museums,  and  represent  every  calling. 
They  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  full  list  of  them  is  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  Our  president  is  Bryan  Lathrop.  of 
Chicago.  One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  our  executive  com- 
mittee is  Halsey  C.  Ives,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum,  who 
was  art  director  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and 
who  occupied  the  same  position  at  the  more  recent  St  Louis  Expo- 
sition. We  have  a  large  general  membership  throughout  the  country. 
None  of  us  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  duties  on  works  of  art 

We  represent,  as  we  believe,  present  and  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject.  Quite  aside  from  the  representative  position  of 
our  directors  we  present  the  opinions  of  some  200  college  presidents 
and  educators,  the  opinions  of  some  200  artists,  and  extracts  from 
over  300  newspaper?  and  magazines. 

The  object  of  the  league  is  to  secure  the  removal  of  duties  from  all 
works  of  art  which  have  an  educational  value. 

We  ask  that  original  works  of  art,  including  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, shall  be  free  of  duty,  and  that  objects  of  art  of  an  ornamental 
character  or  of  educational  value,  which  shall  have  been  produced 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  shall  be  likewise  free  of  duty. 

The  particular  amen&ient  of  the  present  tariff  which  we  propose 
is  contained  on  the  first  page  of  our  brief. 

(1)  To  promote  the  education  of  our  people. 

Art  education  is  mainly  conducted  by  object  lessons.  It  is  only 
by  the  presence  of  artistic  objects  in  schools,  colleges,  and  museums 
that  knowledge  of  art  and  appreciation  of  art  can  be  increased.  It 
is  only  by  such  increased  appreciation  that  a  demand  is  created  which 
our  artists  and  artisans  can  supplv.  We  must  obtain  our  object 
lessons  for  the  teaching  of  art  m  farge  measure  from  abroad,  and 
encourage  their  importation  by  making  them  free  of  duty. 
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Many  European  nations  which  are  anxious  to  possess  them  are 
trying  to  prevent  our  obtaining  them  by  the  imposition  of  export 
duties.  Now  naturally  it  is  macmess  for  us  who  need  them  to  exclude 
them  by  import  duties.  Ours  is  almost  the  only  civilized  nation 
which  raises  any  tariff  wall  against  objects  of  art.  Free  art  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Greece, 
Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

(2)  To  promote  the  development  of  our  museums  and  through 
them  the  art  education  of  our  people. 

Almost  all  the  material  for  our  art  museums  must  come  from 
abroad.  Most  of  it  must  reach  the  museum  bv  private  gift.  Private 
ownership  is  the  great  reservoir  upon  which  the  museums  depend  for 
their  principal  supplies.  Private  ownership  of  art  objects  will  be 
more  or  less,  and  the  development  of  our  museums  will  be  rapid  or 
slow,  just  in  proportion  as  we  do  not  discourage  importations  by  the 
imposition  oi  a  duty. 

True,  direct  importation  by  museums  can  now  be  made  free  of  duty, 
but  it  is  not  by  direct  importations  that  our  museums  can  grow. 
Unlike  the  museums  of  Europe,  they  have  no  government  subsidies. 
They  can  directly  purchase  but  little.  Their  increase  comes  from 
gifts  of  those  who  have  been  tempted  to  acquire  by  a  desire  for 
acquisition  and  whose  gift  to  the  public  is  a  second  thought.  All 
great  works  of  art  in  our  country  will  sooner  or  later  become  the 
property  of  the  people  by  being  given  to  our  public  institutions.  The 
more  we  tempt  m  the  more  the  people  will  ultimately  have. 

(3)  To  promote  the  development  of  all  our  home  industries  in 
whose  products  artistic  form  and  design  play  an  important  part. 

(4)  To  benefit  American  artists  by  broadening  the  popular  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  thus  broadening  their  market. 

"Art  is  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed." 

If  pictures  and  statuary,  like  wine  and  tobacco,  could  be  selfishly 
consumed  by  the  rich  who  acquire  them  then  they  could  be  so 
classed,  but  their  enjoyment  by  the  rich  who  originally  acquired  them, 
even  if  not  shared,  is  after  all  but  a  brief  enjoyment,  and  the  people 
through  our  museums  and  other  public  institutions  fall  heir  to  the 
heritage. 

"Free  art  means  less  revenue." 

A  little  less.  It  was  under  $600,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year — a 
paltry  sum  compared  with  the  educational  and  artistic  gain.  It  is 
much  less  than  several  European  governments  are  paying  out  directly 
from  their  own  treasuries  to  buy  the  very  works  or  art  which  by  this 
duty  we  are  keeping  out  of  our  own  country. 

I  desire,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  insert  in  the 
record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cox. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

134  East  Sixty-skventh   Strfkt,  New  York. 

yovemher  23,  1908, 
Mr.  RoBKBT  W.  DE  Forest. 

Deab  Sib:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  service  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  is  likely  to  render  It  Impossible  for  me  to  be  with  the  committee  of  the 
American  Free  Art  League  at  its  hearing  in  Washington.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
all  the  general  arguments  against  a  tariif  on  works  of  art — ^arguments  which 
affect  me  in  common  with  all  art-loving  citizens — will  be  admirably  presented 
by  others;  and  those  arguments  should  be  decisive.     But  there  are  arguments 
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that  affect  me  especially,  as  a  working  artist,  which  I  should  like  to  preseit 
to  the  Ways  aud  Means  Committee.     I  should  like  to  say  to  them : 

**  Gentlemen  :  I  am  a  practicing  professional  artist — that  is,  a  working  man 
who  gains  a  modest  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  his  two  hands  as  truly  as  does  a 
carpenter  or  a  plumber.  And  1  ask  you  to  believe  that  we  artists  are  not  fools, 
and  that  we  have  some  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  lite; 
when  we  ask  you  to  remove  the  tarlflP  on  works  of  art  we  are  no  more  fncllned 
to  cut  our  own  throats  than  is  the  manufacturer  who  asks  you  to  place  a  tariff 
upon  goods  which  compete  with  what  he  produces.  If  what  we  ask  for  Is 
different,  it  is  because  the  conditions  are  different. 

"  Let  me  illustrate.  Twenty -five  years  ago,  when  I  had  concluded  my  tenn 
of  studentship  and  had  to  think  of  making  a  living,  I  determined  to  settle  is 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  theory  that  where  there  was  little  competition 
there  should  be  less  difficulty  In  finding  work.  Well,  I  tried  it  for  a  time,  and 
I  found  that  while  there  was  little  competition,  there  was  no  demand  at  all  at 
that  time,  for  what  I  could  do.  I  was  like  a  corset  maker  on  a  South  Sea  Island 
before  the  missionaries  came.  So  I  thought  I  would  go  where  there  was  more 
competition  and  more  demand,  and  I  came  to  New  York  with  $25  in  my  pocket 
Since  then  I  have  had  some  hard  times,  and  I  have  never  made  a  fortune,  but 
I  have  contrived  to  live  on  what  I  could  earn. 

"The  point  of  this  is,  that  art  Is  not  a  natural  want  that  must  be  supplied; 
that  in  art  the  supply  has  always  preceded  and  created  the  demand ;  that  the 
artist  depends  for  his  livelihood  on  educating  his  public  to  want  what  he  can 
give  them.  That  is  why  the  artist  always  goes  where  there  is  the  most  art 
and  where  there  are  the  most  artists.  A  tax  on  works  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is 
effective,  tends  to  retard  that  general  education  in  matters  of  art  which  creates 
the  public  on  which  the  artist  relies,  and  directly  reduces  his  chance  of  selling 
his  product.  The  more  works  of  art  that  are  brought  into  or  produced  in  this 
country  the  more  the  people  will  want.  The  more  the  people  are  educated  to 
know  a  good  work  of  art  when  they  see  it,  the  more  chance  there  will  be  of 
their  patronizing  native  talent  without  fearing  that  it  must  be  inferior  to  the 
Imported  article. 

And  I  do  not  fenr  the  importation  of  trash,  for  I  bi^lieve  that  bad  art  has 
an  educational  value  as  well  as  good  art.  Most  art  lovers  have  begun  by 
liking  inferior  things,  which  have  gradually  educated  them  to  like  something 
better.  Let  me  illustrate  again :  •!  do  not  imagine  that  even  the  publishers  of 
that  estimable  periodical  will  maintain  that  the  illustrations  in  Harpers 
Weekly  in  tlie  sixties  were  the  highest  manifestations  of  pictorial  art.  They 
represented  painting  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Ohio.  As  for  sculpture,  my 
notions  of  that  art  were  derived  from  the  wooden  Indians  in  front  of  the  cigar 
stores.  This  is  literal  fact.  From  the  study  of  such  things  I  went  on,  as 
opportunity  offered,  to  the  study  of  what  was  better  until  I  determined  that 
I  must  have  the  best,  and  went  abroad,  as  was  necessary  then,  to  get  it. 

If  you  gentlemen  have  any  care  for  the  prosperity  of  American  artists,  throw 
the  doors  wide  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world.  I  have  confidence  that 
our  artists  can  meet  it.  The  good  things  that  come  in  will  remain  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  intellectual  and  material  wealth  of  our  country ;  the  bad  things  will 
disappear,  and  in  disappearing  will  have  done  their  part  in  that  education  of 
the  public  on  which  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  native  artists  must 
depend. 

This  is  something  like  what  I  should  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  aud  I  liope  some  one  else  will  say  it  for  me. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Ken  yon  Cox,  X.  A. 

Mr.  Griggs.  May  I  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  speak  of  this  new  country  of  ours;  you  lay  spe- 
cial stress  on  that.  How  old  was  France  when  she  put  art  on  the 
free  list  ? 

Mr.  De  Forest.  France  has  never  had  any  duty  on  art. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Never? 

Mr.  De  Forest.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  old  was  Germany? 

Mr.  De  Forest.  Germany  never  had  any  duty  on  art. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  mean  the  German  Empire,  but  the  German 
States. 

Mr.  De  Forest.  Never. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Austria? 

Mr.  Db  Forest.  Austria  never  had  any  duty  on  art. 

Mr.  Griggs.  England? 

Mr.  De  Forest.  England  never  had  any  duty  on  art.  Italy  has 
an  export  duty,  and  we  have  to  pay  that  duty  in  order  to  get  art 
objects. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  I  desire  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
filing  of  briefs  that  they  are  printed  in  the  record,  and  the  committee 
will  read  them  ajid  get  the  same  advantage  from  them  as  from  the 
hearing  of  oral  arguments. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  BBTAN  LATHEOP,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  PBESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  AHEBICAN  FEEE  ABT  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Lathrop.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
come  from  Chicago,  and  in  behalf  of  Chicago  and  of  the  great  West 
I  appeal  to  you  to  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

The  West  has  been  called  crude,  raw,  ugly,  and  materialistic.  This 
was  once  entirely  true  and  it  is  still  partly  true.  But  a  change  is 
taking  place,  an  awakening  has  begun.  The  people  have  begun  to 
realize  their  lack  of  a  sense  of  beauty  and  the  need  to  cultivate  it, 
and  the  importance  and  value  of  beautiful  things.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  only  one  publicpark  in  America.  Now  every  city  and 
almost  eveiT  town  in  the  West  has  its  park  or  is  planning  for  one, 
and  some  of  these  can  make  a  Bostonian  blush  for  his  public  garden. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was,  I  believe,  onlv  one  public  art  ffaUery  in 
America,  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery  of  New  York,  which  would  now  be 
an  object  of  derision,  and  to-day  art  museums  are  scattered  all  over 
the  land,  and  are  multiplying. 

Almost  every  country  in  Europe  is  spending  large  sums  in  buying 
pictures  and  statues,  while  we,  the  richest  of  the  nations,  impose  a 
penalty  on  their  introduction  by  individuals,  and  the  greater  the 
picture  the  greater  the  penalty.  Within  a  few  years  England  has 
paid  about  half  a  million  dollars  for  two  paintings.  If  any  large- 
minded  American  had  bought  these  pictures  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  bring  them  into  this  country  until  he  had  paid  $100,000 
for  the  privilege  of  adding  them  to  the  scanty  art  treasures  of  the 
nation  which  stands  most  in  need  of  them. 

It  is  a  truism  that  all  fine  pictures  and  statues  owned  by  individ- 
uals are  at  some  time  shown  to  the  public  and  that  most  of  them  in 
time  belong  to  the  public  museums. 

The  chief  collections  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  were  made  by 
individuals  and  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  museum;  and  all  of  the 
best  paintings  owned  in  Chicago  have  been  exhibited  in  the  museum. 

I  shall  cite  only  one  illustration  of  the  interest  in  art  which  the 
West  is  showing.  Over  600,000  people  visit  the  Art  Museum  of 
Chicago  in  a  year,  and  last  year  over  4,000  students  attended  its  art 
school,  which  is  not  free,  but  has  always  been  sustained  by  the  tuition 
fees.  No  other  art  school  in  existence  has  so  many  students.  They 
come  from  all  over  the  broad  West. 
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The  effect  of  this  school  can  be  seen  in  the  improved  designs  of 
almost  every  kind  of  manufacture — in  furniture,  vehicles,  street  cars 
and  railway  cars,  pottery,  gas  fixtures,  agricultural  implements,  tools, 
and  a  thousand  othel*  articles  in  common  use. 

The  western  people  are  beginning  to  hunger  for  beauty,  and  what 
the  whole  West  really  wants  it  is  apt  in  time  to  get.  They  are  not 
yet  fully  awake  to  their  needs,  but  m  the  West  thmgs  move  quickly 
and  the  snowball  soon  becomes  an  avalanche.  Our  people  are  swarm- 
ing over  Europe  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  they  come  back  with 
memories  of  art  galleries,  and  they  want  more  of  them  near  home, 
which  they  and  their  children  can  see  without  crossing  the  ocean. 

They  are  quite  willing  to  forego  their  share  of  the  pittance  which 
the  nation  receives  from  duties  on  art,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  they  implore 
you  to  open  wide  the  door  for  works  of  art  and  to  admit  them  as 
freely  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  LESLIE  W.  HILLEE,  SECEETABT  OF  THE 
FAIKUOUNT  PAEK  ASSOCIATION,  PENNSYLVANIA  liTTSEirM  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTEIAL  AETS,  AND  THE  AET  CLTTB  OF  PHTTA- 
DELPHIA. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  right  to 
claim  your  attention  for  what  I  think ;  I  only  claim  it  for  a  moment 
for  what  I  represent.  I  represent,  in  the  first  place,  three  organiza- 
tions which  are,  I  believe,  as  representative  as  any  other  in  a  State, 
which,  whatever  else  you  mav  think  of  it,  can  not  be  charged  with  a 
want  of  loyalty  to  the  idea  oi  protection.  I  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  stand,  or  the  organizations  I  represent  stand,  for  free 
art,  not  for  any  want  of  loj^alty  to  the  idea  of  protection,  but  because 
we  believe  that  art  is  very  strictly  and  truly  a  thing  apart  from  any- 
thing in  connection  with  commercial  considerations  under  which  all 
our  protective  policy  has  been  shaped.  It  is  a  thing  not  of  material 
things,  not  of  wages;  not  of  time  estimates,  of  time  values,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  is  simply  and  solely  a  matter  of  ideals,  because 
it  makes  for  the  intellectual  uplift  of  the  people,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste,  and  the  power  of  a  people,  wnich  depend  upon  its 
taste,  that  we  plead  for  the  removal  of  every  restriction  that  hinders 
the  development  of  this  intellectual  power;  nothing  else.  I  wish  it 
distinctly  kept  from  considerations  of  any  commercial  character 
whatever. 

Art  represents,  in  our  estimation,  that  cultural  element  which  is 
the  uplifting  and  developing  power  of  all  industrial  effort.  I  speak 
specially,  not  for  a  school  of  fine  art,  but  for  a  school  of  industrial 
art.  My  work,  as  strongly  as  possible  refers  to  the  training  of  in- 
dustriaiits,  and  art  is  the  influence  through  which  we  seek  the  uplift 
of  this  class  of  endeavor.  We  believe  that  whatever  makes  for  this 
influence  should  be  welcomed;  that  we  should  extend  them  the  open 
hand  toward  whatever  can  bring  in  any  form  this  leavening  and 
inspiring  element  which  is  the  main  force  on  which  we  rely  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  classes  of  productive  industry,  "it  is  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  paintings  and  pictures  as  such.  It  is  for  the 
influence  that  they  exert  on  the  taste  of  a  people  and  through  their 
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taste  the  development  of  that  power  upon  which  industrial  supremacy 
depends.  The  nistory  of  all  countries,  I  think,  that  have  a  history 
that  can  be  worth  anything  to  us  on  these  grounds,  is  that  their 
progress  and  their  development  has  begun  and  has  continued  just  in 
proportion  to  the  adaptability  which  they  have  extended  to  this 
enlightening  influence. 

I  do  not  speak  for  the  artist;  I  do  not  speak  for  the  dealer;  I  do 
not  speak  for  any  of  that  class.  I  speak  for  the  influence  of  art,  and 
1  believe  that  the  custom-house  should  be  one  place  where  influences 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  put  in  the  w&y  of  the  development  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  along  lines  which  make  for  their  development. 
Every  art  school,  every  place  in  which  effort  is  made  to  tram  to  a 
higher  class  of  skill  is  met  with  this  fact — ^the  tremendous  limitations 
under  which  we  work  here  in  America.  The  one  thing,  and  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  possibly  create  in  any  center  of  population  with 
education,  the  thing  we  think  most  about,  the  one  thing  that  is.  of  most 
worth  to  us,  that  is  best  worth  promotion,  is  an  atmosphere — not  the 
individual  effort  of  any  man,  not  any  particular  thing  that  you  can 
do — but  the  influence  which  makes  for  an  atmosphere  of  inspiration 
and  uplift,  and  we  should  encourage  it  in  every  way  possible. 

STATEMENT  OT  HE.  OAEDIirEB  li.  LANE,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOSTON  HTrSETTM  OF  FINE  ABTS. 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  repre- 
sent here  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  oldest 
museums  in  this  country,  and  one  which  has  collections  of  great  value. 
The  functions  of  our  museum  are  twofold:  First,  the  collecting 
of  the  objects  of  art  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
exhibiting  of  them  in  the  best  possible  manner;  second,  the  practical 
use  of  such  objects  of  art  in  education.  I  wish  I  could  use  the  large 
figures  that  Mr.  Lathrop  has  used,  but  Boston  is  a  small  place :  never- 
theless, 6ur  museum  is  visited  annually  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  people,  coming  in  large  part  from  New  England,  but  also  in  very 
considerable  numbers  from  other  parts  of  our  country.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  income  of  invested  funds,  and  also  by  sub- 
scriptions from  generous,  public-spirited  citizens.  No  city  or  state 
aid  IS  received.  The  sum  available  for  increasing  the  collection  is  but 
a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year.  We  must  look,  therefore,  to  gifts  if 
our  museum  is  to  progress  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  These 
gifts  will  come  from  private  collectors,  who  must  pay,  in  purchasing 
pictures,  the  tariff  now  assessed  by  the  Government.  Such  collectors 
can  not  buy  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  objects  of  fine  art  free  from 
duty  as  can  a  museum,  a  university,  or  a  school.  The  easier  and 
cheaper  it  is  made  to  private  collectors  to  buy  works  of  art  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  collections  of  our  museums  be  increased. 

Another  source  from  which  our  collections  are  benefited  is  from 
legacies  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  It  is  well  known  that 
no  private  collection  in  this  country  lasts  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. Generally  it  does  not  last  longer  than  one.  Such  collections 
inevitably  pass  into  our  museums. 

The  second  function  of  our  museum,  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
one  of  great  importance,  is  its  educational  work.    We  have  trained 
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men  to  conduct  schools  and  all  others  interested  through  the  museum 
and  to  explain  the  different  objects,  giving  their  history  and  pointing 
out  in  what  respects  they  are  interesting  and  remarkable  as  works  o1 
art.  We  also  give  courses  of  popular  lectures  and  publish  at  regular 
intervals  a  serial  containing  articles  on  art  as  illustrated  by  our  col- 
lections. In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  flourishing  school  or  over  two 
hundred  where  painting,  sculpture,  and  designing  are  taught.  Every 
pupil  in  this  school  uses  the  collections  of  the  museum.  The  school 
would  be  of  little  practical  value  without  the  museum.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  school  is  largelj^  increased  by  the  use  of  our  collections. 
This  is  true  of  all  departments,  and  especially  the  department  of 
design.  A  desimer  who  wishes  to  do  the  best  work  must  have  more 
or  less  a  general  knowledge  of  all  artistic  objects.  If  he  is  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  designers  he  must  be  able  to  avail  of  the  experience 
of  others  as  expressed  in  works  of  art.  He  must,  in  short,  acquire 
the  museum  habit — that  is,  he  must  study  and  visit  works  of  art  in 
the  museum  at  frequent  and  very  short  intervals. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  very  short  list  here  of  the  kinds  of  work 
done  by  the  graduates  of  our  school  of  design:  Ornamental  iron 
work,  decorative  art,  interior  decorations,  embroideries,  art  depart- 
ment of  a  magazine,  picture  frames,  scenic  artists,  designer  of  pos- 
ters, designer  of  stained  glass,  designer  of  general  metal  work,  copy- 
ing of  pictures,  architect's  assistant,  designing  wall  papers,  tex- 
tiles, etc. 

The  CHAiR:irAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  NEWTON  H.  CAEPENTEE,  OF  CHICAGO, 
SECEETAEY  OF  THE  CHICAGO  AET  INSTITUTE. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  representing  the  trustees  of  the  Art  Institution  of  Chicaga 
At  a  recent  meeting  they  passed  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  are  iu  favor  of  the 
removal  of  all  duties  on  worivs  of  art,  as  they  believe  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  bringing  into  this  country 
of  the  works  of  art  not  only  by  public  institutions  and  museums,  but  by  indi- 
viduals because  of  their  great  educational  value.  The  principal  additions  to 
the  public  galleries  have  come  from  works  of  art  brought  into  the  country  legiti- 
mately by  individuals. 

The  Art  Institute  is  engaged  in  two  lines  of  work:  First,  in  fornriing 
and  exhibiting  a  collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  objects 
of  art,  and  in  conducting  a  school.  We  have  a  very  large  museum, 
probably  the  largest  west  of  New  York,  and  we  have  a  school  of 
over  4,000  students.  Now,  if  you  will  admit  into  this  countiT  pit*- 
tures  free  of  duty  it  wnll  have  a  tendency  to  increase  to  a  large  extent 
the  number  of  pictures  being  brought  "into  the  country,  and  if  the 
pictures  are  brought  into  the  country  you  can  rest  assured  that  they 
will  drift  naturally  into  the  museums.  There  have  been  three  im- 
portant collections*  each  of  them  valued  at  over  $200,000,  that  hare 
drifted  in  this  manner  into  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  collec- 
tors of  those  collections  have  paid  in  fees  to  the  United  States  Go\^ 
ernment  over  $100,000.  As  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  foreisrn 
museums,  it  is  to  provide,  first,  the  ground  upon  which  the  museums 
are  erected ;  second,  to  provide  the  museums  with  buildings  for  the 
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display  of  collections;  and  third,  to  provide  the  collection.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  very  different.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  providing  the  ground ;  they  are  providing 
the  buildings;  they  are  providing  the  collections,  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  putting  a  penalty  upon  their  work  to  the 
amount  of  the  duties. 

Now,  with  regard  to  our  art  school,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
our  art  school  sliall  be  surrounded  with  the  best  forms  of  art.  The 
bulk  of  the  fine  art  products  in  the  United  States^ are  brought  in  and 
remain  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  You  know  that  the  center 
of  population  of  the  United  States  is  somewhere  near  Chicago,  and 
it  is  at  that  point  that  we  are  the  weakest  in  our  art  products,  and  if 
you  gentlemen  now  remove  the  duty  it  will  have  a  ^eat  tendency  to 
increase  the  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  coming  into  the  country, 
and  it  will  enable  our  art  students  to  be  surrounded  by  the  proper 
environment  to  advance  them  in  the  work  they  are  doing. 

I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  the  committee's  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Are  you  a  con- 
noisseur of  art  yourself? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  not  exactly  my  department.  I  attend  to 
the  business  part  of  the  Art  Institute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  looked  over  this  collection  of  bronze 
horses  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  we  put  art  on  the  free  list  are  they  going  to 
import  anything  like  them?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  can  not  tell  what  you  people  in  Washington 
will  do. .  I  might  say  what  we  would  do  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  only  two  bronze  horses  in  AVashington  that 
ought  to  remain  up,  and  they  are  the  Thomas  horse  and  the  Hancock 
horse. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  importation  of  works  of  art, 
you  include  horses  as  well  as  other  departments? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  FBEDEBICK  ETTNZ,  PBESIDENT  OF 
THE  AHEBIOAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTOBT  PBESEBVATION  SOCIETT, 
ALSO  VICE-PBESIDENT  OF  TIFFANY  &  CO. 

Mr.  KuNz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  come  to  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  great  industry 
of  placing  fine  art,  fine  art  objects,  and  antiquities  upon  the  free  list, 
so  that  the  artist  and  the  artisan  of  this  country  if  he  wishes  to  create 
an  object  in  the  style  of  the  Etruscan  or  Louis  XV  or  Louis  XVI, 
or  some  special  period,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  do  as  he  is  at 
present,  to  go  to  the  books  and  take  copies  of  copies,  and  from  that 
create  what  is  an  object  still  further  removed,  and  never  in  his  life- 
time realize  what  the  artist  himself  or  the  artist  of  the  period  meant. 
In  other  words,  if  we  have  art  upon  the  free  list  we  will  improve  the 
character  of  all  our  artistic  productions,  so  that  an  artisan's  wage  and 
his  product  will  be  worth  two  and  sometimes  three  times  their  present 
value.  It  is  a  fact  that  France  has  had  the  finest  art  objects  obtain- 
able in  its  great  museums.  Of  the  French  war  debt  to  Germany — 
the  millions  of  war  debt — more  than  one-fourth  of  it  was  paid  by 
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the  direct  wage  earned  by  its  art  artisans.    So  that  an  art  artisan  will 
not  only  turn  out  a  glass  for  one,  two,  or  three  cents,  as  the  laborer 
would  do  in  Pittsburg  to-day,  but  do  as  the  Frenchman  does,  who  will 
I  take  a  bit  of  glass,  or  a  bit  of  silk,  or  a  bit  of  wood,  or  a  bit  of  iron, 

!  and  turn  it  into  an  objeot  worth  $100.    At  the  Paris  Exposition  of 

j  1900  I  saw  a  small  steel  dagger  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 

i  offered  $1,000  for,  and  a  cabinet,  the  steel  and  wood  work  of  which 

I  was  not  worth  over  $50,  valued  at  $40,000,  and  why  ?     Because  the 

[  man  had  absorbed  his  French  taste  through  the  spirit  of  art  and  from 

art  objects. 
!  If  art  objects  and  antiquities  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  I  know 

that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  of  manufactured  bronze  and  other 
things  that  now  belong  to  art  collectors  of  Europe  which  will  not 
come  into  this  country  until  they  are  placed  on  the  free  list  If 
they  come  into  this  country,  in  most  instances  they  will  go  to  our 
museums.  If  those  men  die,  they  will  go  to  foreign  museums,  and  if 
not  to  foreign  museums  they  will  be  sold  abroad.  They  can  benefit^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  possibly  100,000  men  in  this  country.  So  if  a 
roll  of  silk  is  produced  with  the  same  material  with  the  same  man  s 
time,  who  eats  no  more  and  who  requires  no  more  than  he  does  here 
at  present,  that  roll  of  silk  will  be  worth  from  three  to  five  times  as 
much.  A  piece  of  glass  or  jewelry  or  whatever  object  he  touches  at 
present  in  such  productions  is  the  same.  This  applies  to  thousands 
of  objects  that  are  offered  for  sale  over  there  that  have  any  merit 
whatever.  The  men  are  intelligent  people;  the  men  have  risen 
from  public-school  education,  and  the  men  have  gone  to  factories 
where  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  working  upon  any- 
thing but  models  which  were  created  by  men  who  had  no  art  educa- 
tion. England  recognizes  this  in  her  great  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
the  English  potters  have  led  the  world.  France  leads  the  world  in 
many  things,  and  in  France  there  still  exists  by  the  thousand  a  dasS 
of  men  which  can  not  exist  here — I  mean  men  who  will  all  their 
lives  devote  themselves  to  working  upon  a  single  object,  one  single 
material,  who  are  conscientious  in  their  work,  who  draw  their  inspi- 
ration from  good  models,  and  produce  things  that  have  given  France 
a  name  before  the  world. 

I  believe  that  with  free  art,  and  by  that  I  mean  art  objects  of  no 
matter  what  age — if  they  are  free  in  this  country,  that  our  Americans 
will  be  more  content  to  stay  in  this  countiy  and  more  content  to  live 
in  this  country  and  leave  some  of  their  money  in  this  country,  and 
our  workmen  will  not  only  produce  more  artistic  objects,  but  will  be 
in  a  better  condition  to  compete  with  Europe  in  the  same  line  of  work. 
The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

STATEMENT  OF  KAEL  BITTER,  SCULPTOR,  EX-PRESIDEirr 
NATIONAL  SCTJLPTITRE  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Bitter.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1 
simply  wish  to  indorse  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Free  Art  League  who  have  spoken  before  yoo, 
but,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  sculptors — and  I  may  say  a  very  large 
number  of  the  foremost  sculptors  of  our  country — I  wish  to  say  that 
they  do  not  desire  protection ;  that  they  interpret  protection  more  as 
seclusion. 
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If,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  our  art  is  perhaps  a  young  art, 
it  would  be  the  worst  thing  we  could  do  to  exclude  the  art  of  other 
pople  from  us.  It  would  be  very  much  like  taking  a  boy  and  keep- 
ing other  boys  away  from  him.  The  only  way  in  which  our  art  can 
grow  and  become  a  national  art  is  by  measuring  itself  with  other 
art;  by  seeing  other  art.  That  art  atmosphere  wnich  is  enjoyed  by 
the  national  art  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe  is  the  very  thing 
we  desire.  We  want  great  exhibitions  here  oi  contemporary  art. 
We  want  to  have  our  museums  filled  with  the  best  things  that  past 
periods  of  art  have  produced,  and  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
avoid  these  "  bronze  horses,"  that  have  been  referred  to,  is  by  allow- 
ing intercourse  with  foreign  art.  We  can  then  produce  better  things, 
but  it  will  never  be  done  if  we  keep  away  from  our  country  those 
things  to  which  we  are  entitled  and  which  will  never  come  under  a 
very  heavy  tarijff.  I  can  only  emphasize  the  fact  that  that  protection 
is  not  wanted  by  those  who  are  really  entitled  to  speak  as  artists  and 
sculptors.  It  is  just  the  opposite.  We  feel  that  the  moment  you 
facilitate  the  importation  of  works  of  art  you  will  create  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  art,  and  this  will  be  a  great  benefit,  apail;  from  the 
lesson  that  we  artists  will  derive  otherwise  from  measuring  our 
powers  and  skill  with  those  of  European  artists.  That  is  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  CABBOLL  BECKWITH,  PAINTEB,  VICE- 
PBESLDENT  FOB  ITEW  TOBK  OF  THE  AKEBICAH  FBEE  ABT 
LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Beckwith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  day  has  passed  in  this  country  when  we  are  pulling  up  stumps 
and  doin^  chores.  The  fortune  of  America  is  made,  and  to-day  we 
must  be  classed  among  the  cultivated  people  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
cultivation,  gentlemen,  art  stands  at  the  top.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
influences  in  the  elevation  of  high  thought  and  of  culture,  and  as  such 
it  can  only  improve  by  having  the  best  methods  of  the  world. 

I  am  a  painter  and  I  learned  from  those  who  preceded  me.  The 
fact  that  a  Rembrandt  may  be  brought  into  this  country  is  of  great 
benefit  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  workers.  The  painters  are  not  ideal- 
ists; we  are  not  rainbow  chasers,  but  practical  men  of  labor,  who 
strive  to  elevate  in  our  coimtry  culture  and  high  thought.  Can  we 
work  well  if  you  gentlemen  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  world  which  enable  us  to  improve  ourselves?  Can 
we?  It  is  not  only  your  duty,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  your  privilege  to 
enable  us  to  elevate  ourselves  and  to  enable  our  country  to  elevate 
itself.  You  have  the  opportunity  of  enabling  us  to  bring  into  this 
country  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  of  Rembrandt,  of  Raphael, 
Van  E^ke,  and  others.  We  ask  that  you  will  take  off  this  tariff  which 
we  object  to,  which  curbs  us,  and  which  builds  a  wall  around  us  and 
prevents  our  developing  ourselves.  We  American  artists  are  men 
who  represent  what  we  feel  is  culture  and  talent  and  which  you 
know  elevates  our  civilization,  and  do  not  forget  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  a  practical  side  to  this  question ;  that  every  part  of  the 
industries  of  our  country  are  dependent  indirectly  upon  art;  that 
the  very  design  upon  the  wall  papers,  upon  carpets,  upon  the  oil 
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cloths,  upon  the  curtains,  and  the  silks  are  developed  by  the  artistic 
taste,  and  it  is  only  through  your  artists  that  they  become  valuable 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  removal  of  this  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  so  further  and  say  that  objects  of  art 
are  reflected  in  furniture,  and  in  buildings,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry that  is  used  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Beckwith.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  industry.  If  you  will  pardon 
me  a  moment,  I  desire  to  make  an  illustration.  An  American  girl 
designed  on  a  piece  of  cotton  a  goldenrod.  The  piece  of  cotton  sold 
for  4  or  5  cents  a  yard,  while  her  design,  the  result  of  her  mentality, 
printed  on  that  cotton,  which  cost  4  cents,  resulted  in  its  being  sold 
m  the  market  for  75  cents  a  yard.  Through  her  artistic  intelligence, 
through  her  brain,  that  piece  of  cotton  was  made  more  valuable. 
That  is  why  art  is  useful  to  us,  and  that  is  why  you  should  help  m 
to  get  art  and  have  good  art  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  thereupon  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EOBEET  UNDEBWOOD  JOHNSON,  ASSOCIATE 
EDITOK  OF  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
come  here  to-night  in  two  ciipacities,  one  as  secretary  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  which  is  composed  of  prominent  and 
representative  men,  literary  men,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  composers, 
and  others.  It  contains  the  most  famous  names  in  American  art  in  its 
membership.  It  has  three  times  memorialized  Congress  in  favor  of 
othei-s.  It  contains  the  most  famous  names  in  American  art  in  its 
membership.  It  has  three  times  meroialized  Congress  in  favor  of 
free  art.  Our  resolution,  passed  last  week,  the  20th  of  November, 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  conmiittee.  I  also  appear  here  «s 
representative  of  the  Century  Magazine,  and  I  believe  I  am  speaking 
in  a  representative  capacity  for  all  of  the  illustrated  magazines, 
although  I  have  no  authority  from  them. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  simply  three  aspects  to  this  question.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  twenty  years  ago  that  the  political  interests  of  the 
world  had  been  transferred  to  America.  We  are  now  in  a  period  of 
communication  with  the  world  as  a  world  power,  and  we  can  no 
longer  maintain  our  provincial  position  as  the  excluder  of  the  ait 
of  the  world  from  our  shores. 

I  hope  that  the  result  of  this  committee's  deliberations,  and  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  which  shall  have  charge  of  this  bill — 
whether  it  be  the  present  Congress  or  the  next — ^will  be  to  place  the 
United  States  in  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  in  due  time  be  the  beginning  of  a  career  which  will 
make  America  the  Mecca  of  art  lovers  as  Italy,  France,  and  England 
have  been  the  Mecca  of  art  lovers  heretofore. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  simply  three  points  to  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  tariff  on  art.  The  principal  objec- 
tion has  been  for  a  long  time  that  art  was  a  luxuir  of  the  ridi.  I 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  art  should  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  of 
the  poor  and  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  if  any  member 
of  tnis  committee  doubts  the  propriety  of  that  attitude  let  nim  conic 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  or  to  the  Boston  Art 
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Museum  or  to  the  Chicago  Museum  on  one  of  its  holidays  or  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  he  will  see  there  troops  of  people  of  all  sta- 
tions— the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  the  poor — flocking  to  the  museum  in 
order  to  obtain  from  it  their  amusement,  their  education,  and  their 
inspiration. 

Now,  I  hope  sincerely  that  this  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that 
consideration,  that  art  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  luxury  of  the  rich, 
but  as  a  luxury  of  the  poor.  In  this  country  of  ours  we  do  not  Imow 
wehre  the  next  artists  are  going  to  come  from.  Who  would  have  said 
fifty  years  ago,  when  a  French  immigrant  with  an  Irish  wife,  living 
in  New  York  in  almost  povertv,  and  set  their  establishment  going  in 
New  York  City,  that  the  result  of  the  education  of  the  infant  child 
that  they  brought  with  them  would  be  the  masterpieces  of  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens?  Who  knows  where  to-morrow's  great  artists  are  to 
come  from,  or  the  artist  of  next  year,  or  the  artist  of  ten  years  from 
now  ?  ^\Tiat  we  want  is  that  the  conditions  thrown  about  them  shall 
be  favorable  to  the  development  of  art  and  the  art  instinct. 

I  wish  particularly  to  urge  upon  this  committee  one  consideration 
which  I  have  never  seen  set  forth  anywhere,  and  that  is  that  free  art 
is  in  the  interest  of  rural  communities.  Why,  you  would  think  to 
hear  people  speak  of  such  things  that  nobody  wished  free  art  in  this 
country  except  the  large  cities,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco;  but  it  is  the  rural  communities,  the 
people  who  can  not  get  their  inspiration  of  art  by  travel  abroad,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  their  Government  in  this 
respect. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  K.  EEICK,  OP  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Erick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  had  intended  to  present 
some  views  to  the  committee  from  the  standpoint  of  an  art  dealer  on 
the  side  of  free  art,  but  I  understand  that  my  friend  Mr.  Townsend 
has  handed  in  to  your  committee  this  afternoon  a  brief  which  he  has 
just  permitted  me  to  read,  in  which  he  makes  the  proposition  that  the 
present  law  should  be  modified,  the  present  law  being  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  He  asks  that  it  be  modified  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  every  work  of  art  executed 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  in  the  room,  and  I  understand  desires  to  speak  to 
that  proposition,  and  I  would  suggest,  if  you  please,  that  you  permit 
him  to  speak  and  then  permit  me  very  briefly  to  reply  to  his  argu- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  it  will  give  greater  sequence  to  what  I  have  in 
mind.  If  you  will  allow  Mr.  Townsend  to  speak  now  I  will  be  glad 
to  make  some  reply  to  his  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  HS.  JAMES  B.  TOWNSEND,  EEPEESENTING  THE 
AMERICAN  AET  NEWS. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  appear  here  as  the  editor  of  the  American  Art  News,  the  only 
-weeKiy  art  journal — in  fact  the  only  American  art  newspaper  now 
publislied — and  as  a  representative  of  a  number  of  artists  and  sculp- 
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tors ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  their  names,  as  they  appear  in 
their  petition. 

I  am  not  necessarily  myself  opposed  to  free  art.  My  theory  is  that 
the  most  intelligent  people  who  have  looked  into  the  subject  in  a 

funeral  way  favor  free  art,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  those  artists  that 
rej)resent  and  my  constituency,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  must  be  some  limitation,  for  the  present  at  least 
upon  the  importation  of  the  cheap  art  of  Europe  from  the  fact  that 
its  artisans  and  artists  can  live  much  more  cheaply  there  than  we  do 
here ;  and  that  they  have  a  natural  faculty  for  the  production  of  art, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are  people  who  produce 
a  kind  of  art  that  is  brought  in  here  at  the  present  period  at  a  very 
low  rate  and  is  sold  for  very  larg^e  profit,  very  often  having  false 
names  put  upon  their  works,  to  the  debasement  of  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  encouragement  of  fraud.  Afto* 
much  consultation  and  much  reflection  upon  this  subject  these 
artists  and  sculptors  have  asked  me  to  appear  here  and  ask  for  a 
specific  duty  of  $100  on  every  work  of  art  produced  in  water  colors, 
pastels,  and  statuary,  not  necessarily  works  in  black  and  white,  during 
the  past  one  hundred  years,  which  safely  covers  the  life  of  all  artists 
now  living.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  put  a  tax  on  Rembrandt  or  Van- 
dyke. 
Now,  gentlemen,  one  hundred  years  will  not  be  long  for  those 

Smtlemen  who  wish  to  import  pictures  here  of  wealth  and  value, 
ne  hundred  vears  will  not  shut  out  any  of  the  old  masters,  but  it 
will  protect  the  struggling  American  artists  who  can  not  compete 
with  the  foreign  artists,  but  will  affect  such  so-called  works  of  art 
which  are  bought  in  Paris  for  $25,  paying  a  duty  of  $3.75  under 
the  present  tariff  and  sold  for  $200  and  $300  in  the  auction  houses 
of  New  York  and  on  the  streets  of  our  larger  cities.  The  fact  that 
the  museums  now  get  their  pictures  all  free,  both  by  purchase  and 
donation  abroad,  disposes,  in  my  mind,  of  the  argument  that  you 
would  be  injuring  the  museums.  The  Free  Art  League  says  that 
a  great  collection  such  as  Mr.  Morgan's  in  London  can  not  be 
brought  here  under  the  present  tariff.  The  specific  duty  would  only 
apply  to  Mr.  Morgan's  modem  works  and  would  not  affect  the  old 
pictures  in  his  collection. 

'\^^ly  should  we  not  have  a  specific  duty  of  $100?  Should  we  be 
deprived  through  it  in  any  possible  way  of  getting  in  free  for  the 
American  people  the  work  of  a  great  many  artists  which  are  im- 

forted  and  which  are  worth  having?  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  and 
do  not  wish  to  deny  some  of  the  arguments  that  many  gentlemen 
have  advanced  here ;  but  when  they  come  before  you  and  tell  you 
that  all  of  the  artists  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  a  removal 
of  this  duty,  that  all  the  sculptors  desire  it,  I  beg  to  differ  with  them. 
It  is  not  a  dishonest  statement  that  they  make,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
statement. There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  do  not  believe  in  taKing  off  the  duty  from  art.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  agree  with  those  people.  I  myself  believe,  if  possible,  in 
free  art;  but  I  can  see  no  objection  to  this  substitute  of  a  specific 
duty  of  $100  during  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

iir.  CocKRAN.  I  would  Like  to  ask  if  you  are  going  to  file  this 
petition  with  names  of  subscribing  artists  and  sculptors. 
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Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  certainly  am,  and  a  brief,  and  will  add  more  to 
them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  that  specific  duty  of  $100  shut  out  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  pictures  that  are  brought  in? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No,  sir;  none  of  any  importance.  It  would  not 
shut  out  any  good  pictures  whatever. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  not  100  men  in  the  United 
States  who  can  tell  a  copy  or  a  forgery  of  the  work  of  an  old  master 
from  the  original? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  would  hardly  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  they  work  them  off? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  It  is  because  of  the  general  ignorance  of  art  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  experts;  why  do  they  not  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  forgery  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  It  is  the  same  principle  as  exists  between  doctors ; 
the  experts  disagree.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  experts  at  this  time 
who  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  that  even  experts 
disagree  on  it. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  Why  would  it  not  do 
a  good  deal  toward  clearing  the  atmosphere  if  they  put  a  great  many 
of  those  fellows  into  the  penitentiary  who  signed  fictitious  names  to 
those  pictures?    That  is  ordinary  common  swindling. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  You  have  correctly  characterized  it,  but  by  their 
adroitness  and  cleverness  they  have  been  able  to  avoid  any  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anyone  ever  have  an}^  of  them  arrested  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  ample  law  to  cover  that  point. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Not  under  the  statute  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statute  in  New  York  must  be  the  same  as  the 
statute  in  Missouri.  There  it  is  made  a  penitentiary  offense  to  get 
anything  under  false  pretenses. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Under  your  provision  what  would  become  of 
the  works  of  Reynolds  and  Turner? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  They  would  all  come  in  free — Turner  not  for  two 
or  three  years  because  he  lapsed  over  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  £.  EBICK,  IN  BEPLT  TO  H£.  TOWNSENB. 

Mr.  Erick.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  reply  to  Mr.  Townsend. 
The  proposition  is  that  all  paintings  executed  within  the  last  one 
hundred  years  shall  come  in  under  the  specific  duty  of  $100.  Now, 
as  the  articles  that  I  import  are  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  painted 
prior  to  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  course  I  have  no  direct  interest — 
a  monetary  interest,  at  least — in  that  proposition,  but  I  should 
oppose  it,  none  the  less,  tooth  and  nail.  I  should  prefer  to  see  the 
law  stand  as  it  is,  because  I  think  that  such  a  proposition  would  be 
founded  on  the  grossest  injustice  and  that  it  would  be  class  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  pronounced  and  most  outrageous  type.     It  seems  to 
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me  that  this  argument  lies  on  the  very  surface.  A  man  who  can  spend 
$5,000  or  $10,000  or  $20,000  for  a  painting  has  only  to  pay  $100  for  a 
modern  painting.  That  to  him  is  equivalent  to  nothing.  To  the  man 
in  moderate  circumstances  who  wants  to  buy  a  picture  which  he  has 
seen  abroad,  and  which  happens  to  cost  $50  or  $25  to  him.  less  duty, 
it  is  absolutely  prohibitive.  *It  seems  to  me  the  injustice  stares  one 
in  the  face.  But,  says  my  friend,  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  brief,  and  alsa 
orally  this  evening,  the  rich  man  brings  over  art  and  the  poor  man 
brings  trash.  Now,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  define  trash  in  art,  and  I 
would  maintain  that  the  price  is  no  more  a  just  criterion  as  to  the 
value  of  an  art  work  than  that  wealth  measures  a  man.  In  fact,  it 
can  be  said — and  I  can  cite  a  number  of  instances  to  prove — that  the 
cheap,  low-priced,  so-called  trash  of  one  generation  becomes  the  high- 
pricea  gem  of  the  next.  There  is  going  on  in  New  York  to-day  a 
CTeat  exposition  by  Marchy  Reniers.  The  Metropolitan  Exposition 
bought  one  of  his  pictures  last  year  for  $1,800.  Now,  we  have  tiuB 
man's  own  testimony  that  five  years  ago  one  of  the  finest  things  he 
ever  painted  was  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  and  sold  for  225  francs 
($45).  He  bought  the  picture  himself,  having  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing the  money  for  the  purpose.  An  offer  of  100,000  francs  has  been 
offered  and  refused  for  that  very  painting.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
paintings  which  to-day  at  public  sale  would  not  bring  at  least  $10,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Tell  me  what  definition  you  give  to  art,  so  that  the 
custom-house  officer  might  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Erick.  My  own  definition  of  art  would  be  that  art  was  the 
human  interpretation  of  beauty. 

ISIr.  Gaines.  How  does  the  custom-house  officer  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  free  and  what  is  dutiable  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
regulations  on  this  subject?  I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  in  free 
art,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  language  would  be  definite 
enough  to  enable  the  custom-house  officer  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Erick.  The  law  as  proposed? 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  he  to  determine  what  shall  come  in  and  what 
shall  not  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Erick.  I  suppose  that  any  imaginative  conception  of  beautjr, 
whether  presented  by  a  picture  or  a  landscape,  or  what  not,  would 
be  considered  an  attempt  at  art.  Whether  it  is  art  or  not  the 
generation  must  decide. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  should  strike  one  of  these  appraisers  with 
that  proposition,  what  would  he  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Erick.  He  would  probably  resign  his  position. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  not  use  the  language  now  to  describe  the 
articles  on  which  30  per  cent  is  collected. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  describe  it.  It  is  contained  in  the  Wilson 
bill  and  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Erick.  Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  gentlemen,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  decidedly  to  the  interest  of  the  American  artist  that  every  man 
shall  bring  in  unrestrainedly  what  he  desires  to  bring  in;  let  hiin  buy 
a  chromo,  if  that  is  his  idea,  because  he  has  then  begun  at  least  to  pot 
his  foot  upon  one  of  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  art.  He  has  started 
to  climb.  It  is  in  that  climbing  process  that  the  American  artist  will 
finally  realize  his  patronage. 

Mr.  Randall.  AVould  you  want  to  include  pictures  made  for 
advertising  ? 
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Mr.  Erick.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  likes  it  as  his  business.  It  might  be 
trash  to  you  or  to  me,  but  it  may  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  that 
buyer,  and  the  buyer  must  decide. 

Sir.  Randall.  How  about  advertising  purposes — ^the  use  of  pictures 
for  advertising^  purposes? 

Mr.  Erick.  I  think  the  pictures  such  as  the  Pears  Soap  Company 
have  circulated  are  the  reproduction  of  a  great  work  of  art. 

Mr.  Eandall.  Would  tnat  not  interfere  with  the  industry  in  this 
country?    It  is  the  industry  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Erick.  Of  course,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  pure  advertising, 
and  not  art,  I  suppose  the  discrimination  could  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  NELSON  PAOK 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  discussioif  which  has  taken  place  between  the  last  two  gentlemen^ 
Mr.  Townsend  rather  answered  himself  wlien  he  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  experts  make  so  many  mistakes  or  were  deceiving  the 
public  so  easily.  He  said  that  it  was  because  of  the  absence  of 
knowledge  of  art  in  this  country.  I  think  what  we  need  here  is  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  art  in  this  country,  and  I  speak,  as  Mr. 
Underwood  Johnson  suggested,  for  a  big  country  constituency.  I 
am  a  countryman.  I  have  a  little  veneer  of  the  city  on  me,  but  deep 
down,  and  not  very  deep  down  either,  1  am  a  countryman. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  a  small  free  school  down  in  Virginia — a  little 
industrial  school — and  I  went  in  to  see  those  children  there.  I  have 
never  seen  greater  improvement  than  has  taken  place  there  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  look  over  some  of  their  read- 
ers, and  I  took  up  a  little  reader  and  turned  it  over,  having  some  of 
those  children  read  for  me — the  children  of  my  neighbors  there — 
and  I  came  on  a  picture  in  this  book.  It  was  called  the  "  Song  of 
the  Lark,"  and  the  children  there  were  very  much  interested  to  know 
that  the  lady  who  had  established  thiU  school  had  given  the  "  Song 
of  the  Liark,"  together  with  a  great  many  other  pictures  in  a  very 
fine  collection,  to  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  Art  Museum  there, 
which  is  represented  so  worthily  here  by  the  president  and  secretary 
to-night. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  add  that  simply  as  an  illustration  and 
to  show  that  all  the  works  of  art  that  come  to  this  country — sub- 
stantially all  of  them  within  a  generation  or  two — pet  into  thef  mu- 
seums.. One  ^ntleman  has  said  that  Mr.  ^lorgan  and  others  fail  to 
bring  over  their  works  of  art  that  they  buy  abroad  because  you  have 
a  tariff  on  them.  That  might  be  a  problematical  question  simply  as 
to  why  they  did  fail  to  do  it.  They  have  brought  a  great  many 
of  them  here;  they  are  as  generous  as  they  can  be.  They  donate  all 
sorts  of  works  of  art  to  the  museums.  The  big  museums  are  all  filled 
with  them  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  would  come  on 
if  they  were  allowed  to  bring  them  in  without  having  to  pay  this 
additional  tariff. 

We  claim  in  this  country  to  be  the  very  leaders  now  in  advance. 
No  man  can  speak  of  art  without  thinking  of  Greece.  Greece  had 
two  passions,  one  was  the  passion  for  liberty,  and  the  other  the  pas- 
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sion  for  beauty — ^the  passion  for  art.  No  man  can  speak  of  art  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the  past  without  thinking  at  once 
of  the  art  of  Greece.  The  art  of  Greece  is  just  as  noticeable  in  this 
room  and  in  this  building  and  in  all  these  buildings  here  as  it  is  in 
Athens  to-day.  She  impressed  herself  on  the  whole  idea  of  beauty 
from  that  time  on.  She  nad  the  passion  of  liberty  and  the  passion  of 
beauty.  We  have  inherited  the  passion  of  liberty ;  we  are  the  inherit- 
ors of  that  and  yet  a  thousand  years  or  two  thousand  years  hence,  or 
half  that  time,  if  in  looking  back  to  Greece,  some  one  reading  the 
history  of  this  country  should  say  "  What  was  America — ^the  United 
States  of  America?"  it  would  be  said,  "They  prided  themselves  on 
what  they  were  doing;  they  were  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth;  they 
expended  a  billion  dollars  a  year."  "  But  what  did  they  do?  Were 
they  a  civilized  nation  or  not?"  "  Well."  they  would  say,  "  they  had 
a  tariff  on  art;  they  excluded  the  articles  of  art — pictures,  sculptures, 
and  books  of  art."  That  would  be  enough  for  the  future  to  say,  that 
we  were  a  barbarous  country.  • 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  people  in  the  city,  as  Mr.  Under- 
wood Johnson  has  suggested,  but  it  is  the  people  in  the  country  who 
need  to  be  educated.  These  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to  you  to- 
night, with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  are  not  dealers;  they  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  world  in  this  matter.  They  are  men  who 
have  given  their  time  and  talents  and  money  and  all  that  they  are  to 
the  public.  I  know  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  here  have  devoted 
their  highest  and  most  mature  powers  to  the  education  and  uplifting 
of  the  poor  people  of  the  country  in  the  cities.  All  through  this 
country,  in  the  country  districts/what  our  people  need  to  meet  is 
the  very  question  which  Mr.  Johnson  himself  answered  here  when 
he  said  there  was  such  ignorance  of  art  in  this  country.  These 
children  all  over  the  country  are  asking  for  pictures,  for  anything 
that  will  teach  them,  and  as  "Mr.  Johnson  said  about  Saint  Gaudens, 
he  is  only  one  of  a  number.  We  are  on  the  march,  we  are  progressing 
as  fast  as  we  can,  but  let  us  not  forget  the  gentlemen  who  represent 
the  educational  side  of  this  matter,  because  that  should  be  recognized 
as  well  as  the  governmental  side.  I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  use  materialistic  arguments  to  you  here.  It  is  only  to  suggest, 
however,  that  need  along  the  materialistic  line  even  on  the  pecuniary  i 
side  for  every  picture  that  comes  in  adds  to  the  wealth  of  this  country 
because  of  tne  stimulus  it  gives  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  working- 
men  of  this  country,  and  though  there  may  be  a  few  artists  who  sell 
cheap  pictures  and  make  cheap  pictures,  who  are  afraid  of  competi- 
tion from  the  people  abroad,  they  could  hardly  be  considered  by  the 
side  of  artists  and  people  who  are  lovers  of  art  throughout  the  whole 
country.  If  you  go  to  Italy  to-day  vou  will  find  the  young  people 
there  carving  their  work  in  the  clay,  liaving  an  inherent  and  natural 
idea  and  sense  of  beauty. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  close  the  hearing  on  this  paragraph. 
We  will  noNv  resume  the  hearing  on  furs.  I  wish  I  could  enter  into  j 
an  agreement  with  these  gentlemen  to  proceed  with  five  minutes  | 
apiece. 

Mr.  Underwood.  TJnder  wluit  paragraph  is  this? 

The  Chairman.  Paragraj)h  4-V2. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHAELES  S.  POKTEK,  OF  NEW  TOKK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Porter.  Five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  will  see  that  you  have  it 

Mr.  Porter.  I  am  call^  down  here  hastily,  gentlemen,  because  we 
have  learned  that  there  is  a  committee  here  to  ask  for  an  advance  in 
the  duty  on  dressed  furs  and  peltry  not  manufactured.  I  have 
learned  that  they  are  going  to  ask  you  to  advance  the  duty  from  20 
to  40  per  cent,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  do  not  ask  for  an  advance 
you  may  reduce  it,  and  they  do  not  want  it  reduced.  Neither  do  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  represent  We  are  the  fur  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  New  York — about  83  firms — and  they  have  sent  me 
down  here  to  tell  you  that  they  are  satisfied  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  do  not  want  an  advance  made  in  this  duty.  The  gentlemen 
who  will  ask  you  to  advance  the  duty  represent  about  2,500  people  in 
that  industry. 

During  the  past  ten  years  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  this  has 
become  quite  a  successful  business.  Tlie  majority  of  the  men  engaged 
in  this  business  have  made  monej.  The  present  rate  of  wages  of  the 
mechanics  employed  in  it  are  higher  now  than  they  ever  have  been 
in  the  history  of  the  fur  business.  I  have  letters  here  from  four  of 
the  most  successful  dressers  and  dyers  in  New  York  connected  with 
this  association,  who  are  here  to  ast  for  an  advance,  saying  that  they 
are  satisfied  and  do  not  want  an  advance;  that  they  are  making 
enough  mone^,  and  that  the  20  per  cent  is  ample  and  suflBcient  pro- 
tection to  their  work.  And,  further,  as  Mr.  Littauer  has  told  you 
this  afternoon,  in  dyeing  furs  some  of  the  Europeans  have  been  more 
successful  than  any  Americans,  and  we  are  compelled  to  import  furs 
dressed  and  dyed.  But  we  are  importing  less  of  such  goods  than  in 
previous  years  because  the  American  or  New  York  dressers  and  dyers 
are  becoming  more  successful  in  this  work,  and  all  the  people  engaged 
in  this  business  prefer  to  have  the  work  done  here  when  it  can  be  done 
properly,  and  they  are  encouraging  the  dressers  and  dyers  by  giving 
them  the  work  in  large  quantities  so  long  as  they  do  it  well.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  lynx  skin,  which  is  probably  the  most  fashionable  skin 
used  this  winter.  It  is  used  dyed  olack.  If  it  is  not  properly  dyed, 
after  a  few  weeks  it  turns  red  and  the  skin  has  lost  its  commercial 
value  almost  altogether.  For  that  reason  we  are  compelled  to  have 
them  done  abroad,  just  as  Mr.  Littauer  told  you  that  he  had  to  have 
his  kid  skins  and  goatskins  dressed  abroad.  They  are  more  expert 
at  doing  that  work. 

The  American  dressers  and  dyers  are  making  progress,  and  under 
this  20  per  cent  schedule  the  good  workers  are  making  money,  and  the 
mechanics  so  emploj^ed  are  getting  a  higher  scale  of  wages  than  they 
have  gQtten  in  previous  years,  and  one  of  the  dressers  told  me  that 
the  mechanics  earn,  according  to  their  ability,  from  $12  to  $38  a  week. 
So  I  think  that  it  will  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  as  a  good  scale  of 
wages  for  mechanics. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  fur  business  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  have  not  those  data.  I 
only  got  this  news  yesterday  to  come  down  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations? 
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Mr.  Porter.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  We  have  no  data  on  filb, 
either  our  association  or  its  members.  We  are  rather  new  at  it;  we 
have  only  gotten  together  in  the  last  few  years,  and  those  details  we 
have  not  got 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Randell.  One  question.  Would  the  reduction  or  the  with- 
drawal of  the  tariflf  on  furs  reduce  the  price  in  this  country  tx>  die 
purchaser? 

Mr.  Porter.  It  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  then. 

Following  are  the  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Porter : 

New  York,  November  27,  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Porter, 

President  Fur  Merchanis^  Credit  Association 

of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  N.  Z. 
Dear  Sir  :  Learning  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  vf- 
plication  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  change  in  me 
present  rate  of  duty  on  dressed  and  dyed  furs,  we  herewith  desin 
to  protest  against  such  action,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  praeat 
rate  of  duty  affords  ample  and  full  protection  to  our  industry* 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sefter  &  Son. 


The  Fur  Merchants'  Credit  Association 

OF  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  November  27,  1908. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fur  Merchants'  Credit  Association,  held  No- 
vember 27,  1908,  upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  unan* 
imously  resolved  that  the  president,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Porter,  be,  and 
herewith  is,  instructed  to  proceed  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  hearinc; 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  behalf  of  the  Fur  Merchants'  Creou 
Association,  which  is  composed  of  all  of  the  leading;  fur  merohantB 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  no  action  be  taken  with  reference  to 
an  increase  in  the  present  rates  of  duty  as  assessed  on  furs  di^essed 
on  the  pelt. 

That  he  present  the  facts  that  the  fur  dressing  and  dyeing  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  have  been  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  as  assessed  have  anorded  and 
do  afford  full  and  ample  protection  to  those  engaged  in  the  dressing 
and  dyeing  of  furs  in  the  United  States. 

Ftjr  Merchants'  Credit  Association, 
Harry  Eisenbach,  Serretary. 


Fur  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York  Cmr, 

New  York,  November  «7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  executive  conimitte« 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fur  Manufacturers'  Associations  of 
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New  York  City,  the  bearer,  Mr.  C.  S.  Porter,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  body  in  behalf  of  this  association  at 
the  hearing  to  be  given  upon  the  tariflf  schedules  relating  to  furs. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FuK  Manufactuhers'  Association  or  New  York  City, 
Alex  Heildreur,  President. 
[seal.]     David  C.  Mnxs,  Secretary. 


37-4:7  BoGART  Street, 
Brooklyn^  N.  y.,  November  27^  1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  S.  Porter,  Esq., 

President  Fur  Merchants^  Credit  Association^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Being  informed  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  have  a 
change  in  the  present  existing  tariff  on  dressed  fur  skins,  I  desire  to 
state  that  I  am  one  of  the  largest  dressers  of  fur  skins  and  to  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  ahy  change  in  the  present  tariff  rate,  inasmuch 
as  they  now  exist,  as  the  same  affords  the  protection  necessary  to  our 
industry. 

Julius  Meseritz  Sons. 


New  York,  Novemher  27^  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Porter, 

President  Fur  Merchants^  Credit  Association 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  Learning  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  ap- 
plication  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  change  in  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  dressed  and  dyed  furs,  herewith  desire  to 
protest  against  such  action,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  affords  ample  and  full  protection  to  our  industry. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Herman  Basch  &  Co. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  27,  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Porter, 

President  Fur  Merchants^  Credit  Association. 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  Learning  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  on  dressed  and  dyed  furs,  herewith  desire  to  pro- 
test against  such  action  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  affords  ample  and  full  protection  to  our  industry. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Beyer. 
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STATEMEira  OF  ME.  A.  C.  SCHTJTZ,  OP  NEW  YOKE  CITT. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  ybu  want? 

Mr.  ScHXJTz.  Five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ScHTJTz.  I  represent  the  board  of  trade  and  fur  dressers  and 
dyers.  You  have  heard  the  argument  of  the  previous  gentleman 
referring  to  the  excellence  and  emciencjr  and  ability  of  the  workers. 
In  the  dyeing  part  of  the  fur  business  it  is  correct,  but  so  far  as  the 
dressing  of  the  skins  goes,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  purely  labor,  and,  of 
course,  if  this  countrj'  can  not  furnish  as  good  a  supply  of  this  ma- 
terial as  Europe,  necessarily  the  market  goes  to  Europe.  But  in  the 
dressing  of  furs  it  is  pure  labor,  and  there  are  a  number  of  skins  that 
are  cut  in  this  country  and  sent  over  to  Europe  and  then  dyed  there 
and  sewed  into  plates  and  sent  back  to  this  country.  Chiefly  I  would 
call  your  attention  above  all  to  the  muskrat.  There  is  no  muskrat 
imported  here.  Why  not?  Because  it  is  cheaper  to  have  them  dressed 
and  dyed  abroad  and  come  in  under  the  20  per  cent  duty.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  imported  in  plates  and  not  in  skins.  They  are  partly 
manufactured,  which  was  on  the  25  per  cent  duty,  and  it  was  reduced 
then  to  20  per  cent  duty,  and  we  claim  that  it  ought  to  belong  to  the 
25  per  cent  duty.    That  is  about  the  chief  of  our  contention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CONBAD  EOTHE,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  T  see  there  are  five  gentlemen  present  from  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn.    Do  you  all  want  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  I  would  like  to  be  heard.  I  am  representing  the  Fur 
Dressers'  Union,  and  I 'will  speak  for  the  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Kothe.  About  ten  minutas,  if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  you  have  heard  the  facts  stated  by  both  my  predecessors 
here.  I  am  representing  the  Fur  Skin  Dressers'  Union,  an  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  workingmen  who  are  depending  solely  upon  the 
fur  trade  of  this  country  for  their  livelihood  and  maintenance  of 
their  families.  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts,  which  I  have  developed 
and  put  together,  which  will  contradict  the  ar^ment  of  Mr.  Porter 
representing  the  importers  of  the  fur  trade  in  this  country.  We 
have  religiously  held  to  the  theory  of  protection,  inasmuch  as  com- 

?3tition  in  our  business  tends  to  keep  the  prices  low  to  the  public 
he  importation  has  grown  within  the  last  thirteen  years  from 
$7,000,000  to  $21,000,000,  while  our  exports  remained  about  the  same 
in  that  length  of  time,  thereby,  as  you  can  plainly  see,  giving  the 
advantage  of  the  balance  of  trade  to  the  European  market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  were  the  exports? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  The  exports  were  about  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  furs  go  up  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  That  I  will  get  to.  Tnese  articles  are  sent  to  this  coun- 
try combined  in  plates  and  come  in  as  dressed  furs.  They  are  not 
dressed  skins.  They  are  the  manufactured  lining.  This  enables  the 
importer  to  get  his  lining  in  his  possession  by  cheap  production,  pro- 
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duoed  by  cheap  labor  in  Europe,  and  which  conunand  just  such  price 
as  he  may  demand  from  the  consumer.  Has  the  consumer  derivea  one 
benefit  in  the  last  thirteen  years  from  the  duty  on  fur  skins?  Not  one 
iota.  He  pays  the  same  as  he  did  thirteen  years  ago,  although  the 
importer  is  receiving  the  furs  far  cheaper  than  we  can  afford  to  do 
them  for  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  said  our  average  wages  were  $12  to  $38.  I  will  beg 
to  contradict  him  in  that  matter.  We  have  a  statement,  certified  to, 
of  our  wages,  and  we  only  work  six  months  in  the  year  and  do  not 
average  $2  per  day.  This  six  months  takes  up  in  a  spreading  sort  of 
a  manner  our  whole  year's  time.    If  these  conditions  that  exist  at 

E resent  are  allowed  to  continue  under  the  present  tariff,  will  not  this 
e  an  awful  condition  for  our  workingmen  in  this  country  ? 

Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you  a  charge,  if  it  is  permissible, 
which  I  know  to  be  a  positive  fact.  It  was  (£awn  through  a  con- 
spiracy within  the  nineteenth  hour  of  this  event  by  an  importer 
against  the  men  who  employ  us.  One  man  in  particular,  my  employer, 
wno  advocated  my  coming  here,  was  forced  by  the  man  that  he  done 
business  with  to  sign  a  letter  stating  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  If  he  £d  not  sign  that  letter,  gentlemen,  he  was  tofd  he 
would  get  no  more  work.  Is  not  that  a  sad  event  of  affairs  for  the 
American  mechanic  to  depend  upon  ?  Is  not  that  a  terrible  condition 
to  have,  that  we  must  look  back  and  our  children  will  be  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  we  feel  that  they  must  acquire  in  the  future  ?  Is  not 
that  terrible  ?  We  spent  our  time  for  three  years  and  a  half  of  service 
as  mechanics  in  order  to  learn  our  trade,  and  now  we  find  that  through 
a  certain  class  we  are  to  be  thrown  aside;  after  developing  ourselves 
and  after  making  up  our  minds  that  we  would  have  something  to 
depend  upon  for  our  livelihood,  now  we  must  take  a  side  issue  through 
the  cheap  European  production,  and  thereby  the  importer  only  de- 
riving the  benefit  from  it.  The  consumer  gets  no  benefit  whatsoever. 
The  consumer  pays  the  same  price  to-day  for  furs  as  he  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Pays  more. 

Mr.  KoTHB.  In  fact,  he  pays  more. 

Mr.  Clakk.  He  pays  twice  as  much  as  he  did  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  like  to  take  any  more  of  your 
time  on  this  matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  others  to  be  heard 
here,  only  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  advocate  a  40  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  wages  in  your  busi- 
ness, paid  to  your  workmen  whom  you  represent,  were  $2  a  day,  but 
that  they  worked  only  half  the  year  ? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  that  they  must  work  for  about  three 
hundred  days  a  year? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Well,  I  averaged  it  that  the  $2  a  day  is  for  that  half 
a  year  only. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  that  they  work 
at  the  rate  of  $2  a  daj  for  half  the  year? 

Mr.  KoTHB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  $300  a  year? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  anything  that  would  change 
your  occupation  would  be  an  advantage  to  you,  at  that  rate? 
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Mr.  KoTHE.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  An  ordinary  day  laborer  out  in  the  street  will  make 
from  $2  to  $2.60  a  day,  and  work  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Still,  we  have  to  work  three  and  a  half  years  at  it  to 
learn  our  trade,  which  we  depend  upon  for  our  livelihood. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  not  be  to  your  advantage  to  change  your 
occupation,  no  matter  what  else  you  went  at;  because  you  can  obtain 
as  a  common  laborer  twice  that  much  ? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Compulsion  will  finally  compel  us  to,  unless  we  can 
get  the  work  so  that  we  can  be  busy  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  will  be  compelling  you  to  double  your  labor. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  We  will  be  glad  to  oe  compelled  to  do  that.  But  is 
it  not,  imder  the  present  conditions,  unreasonable  to  think  that  we 
are  able  to  earn  only  that  much? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  increase  of  the  tariff  would  only  double 
your  pay. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  work. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  looking  for  wages,  are  you  not?  Now, 
what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is,  are  you  not  mistaken  about  this, 
and  would  it  not  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  you  to  change  your  occu- 
pation, however  it  was  done,  when  the  most  ordinary  laborer,  the 
most  unskilled  laborer,  can  earn  from  $2  to  $2.60  a  dav? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  That  would  drive  this  industry  out  of  this  country. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  an  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  would  be  gaining  by  the  change? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  We  as  individuals  would ;  but  is  it  that  we  must  allow 
our  whole  industry  to  go  out  of  the  country  and  leave  the  country 
on  account  of  the  tact  that  our  European  competitors  can  drive  us  out 
of  the  market? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  consider  precisely  the  attitude 
you  take.  If  your  attitude  is  that  of  defending  the  wages,  I  want  to 
point  outr  to  you  that  the  wages  you  are  def endmg  are  so  ridiculously 
small  that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  into  some  other 
occupation. 

Mr.  Kothe.  But  if  we  get  the  work  our  wages  would  be  higher. 
Our  work  is  done  by  piecework  and  by  skilled  mechanics. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  that  your  contention  is  that  if  the 
duty  were  increased  as  you  say,  your  wages  would  be  increased  how 
much? 

Mr.  Kothe.  Our  wages  would  be  increased.  If  we  got  ten  months' 
work  in  the  year  we  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Kothe.  We  figure  we  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  figure;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to 
know  ?     I  would  like  you  to  show  us  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Kothe.  At  present  these  skins  are  shipped  in  in  these  plates. 
Of  course  I  could  notgive  you  the  exact  figures  as  to  the  skins  in  each 
plate.  They  vary.  We  figure  that  the  amount  of  dcins  deprives  us  of 
]ust  that  amount  of  work.  From  the  statistics  we  have  drawn 
together  we  conclude  that  the  plates  that  were  imported  each  year,  if 
they  were  not  imported  into  this  country,  would  be  enough  to  give 
us  the  balance  of  three  months'  work  a  year,  which  would  bring  our 
wages  up  to  about  $i  a  day,  thereby  employing  us  ten  hours  a  day. 
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•Mr.  CooKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  arithmetic  or  see  how  in- 
creasing the  period  of  the  employment  by  three  months  would  double 
your  paj  to  the  amount  of  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  now  that  we  are  working  so 
little  time  that  our  average  is  only  $2  a  day.  We  average  it  at  $2  a 
day  the  year  around. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  for  half  the  year. 

fMr.  KoTHE.  We  are  only  employed  for  half  the  year. 

^Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  KoTHE.  So  we  have  got  to  base  our  average  yearly.  It  is  not 
the  time  we  figure  on,  it  is  the  average  we  make  in'the  year  that  we 
figure. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  average  $2 
a  day  and  work  for  half  the  year,  or  that  you  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $4  a  day  and  work  half  the  year,  and  therefore  average  $2  a  day 
iorthe  whole  year?    Which  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  I  mean  that  if  we  worked  the  whole  year  we  would 
average  $4  a  day ;  that  is,  if  we  had  the  work. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Then  you  will  average  $4  a  day  and  work  only  half 
the  year? 

Afr.  KoTHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  KoTHE.  Yes. 

The  CHAOtMAN.  That  is  all. 

ASBITIOHAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHAELES  S.  POBTEB,  OF  NEW 

YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Porter.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  young  man  has 
made  a  very  serious  charge  about  these  gentlemen  who  signed  this 
tetter  yesterday.    May  I  explain  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Porter.  When  I  learned  there  was  to  be  a  committee  to  be  sent 
down  here  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  I  sent  for  these  dressers, 
and  they  came  to  my  office,  and  I  asked  them  whv  they  did  so,  and  they 
.said :  "  We  are  afraid  they  are  going  to  take  the  duty  off  of  dressed 
skins,  and  if  we  do  not  ask  for  a  large  increase  we  will  not  get  the 
20  per  cent."  I  said:  "Are  you  satisfied  with  the  20  per  cent?" 
'*  We  are  satisfied."  *'  Will  you  put  that  over  your  siAature?"  They 
said :  "  We  will."  That  is  where  these  letters  came  from  that  I  have 
filed  here  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  explained  it.  Now  we  will  hear  these 
gentlemen  on  photographic  films. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEOBOBE  SCHIFF. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  president  of  this  Dressers  and 
Dyers'  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  closed  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  only  ask  two  minutes,  because  I  have  been  placed  in 
a  very  compromisingposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  name? 
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Mr.  ScHiFF.  Theodore  Schiff.  I  am  president  of  the  Fur  Dressers 
and  Dyers'  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  gentlemen  are  there  that  are  compro- 
mised here?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  is  all.  This  is  a  very  small  industry,  as  yoo 
gentlemen  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  for  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Schiff.  All  right.  I  have  been  placed  in  a  very  compromis- 
ing position  through  these  three  or  four  letters  which  Mr.  Porter 
claims  he  had  signed.  These  men  are  among  the  instigators  of  my 
appearing  before  you,  members  of  my  association,  through  which  two 
of  them 

The  Chairman.  Now  do  not  say  anything  unkind  about  anybody 
whereby  three  or  four  others  will  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Schiff.  No  ;  I  only  want  to  say  it  is  very  foolish  of  me  to 
appear  before  you  as  president  of  the  organization,  whereas  all  four 
gentlemen  sent  me  down  here,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  put  thdr 
names  onto  a  paper  where  they  are  satisfied.  Now,  why  they  were 
satisfied  within  that  twenty-four  hours  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Join  them.    Join  their  satisfaction.     [Laufhter.] 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes ;  I  will  not  say  anything  more.  I  will  file  my 
brief  with  the  reporter. 

The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  Cormnittee  on  Ways  and  Means^  House  of  Bepre- 

sentatives^  Washington^  D.  C,  Hon.  Serena  E.  Payne^  chairman. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  represent  the  fur  dressers  and  the 
fur  dyers  of  the  United  States.  This  interest  is  not  a  trust.  It  is  not 
a  monopoly.  We  are  not  manufacturers.  We  are  not  importers.  We 
are  not  dealers.    We  are  simply  laborers — workingmen. 

Some  of  us  are  contractors — ^that  is  to  say,  we  employ  numbers  of 
men  to  do  our  work  for  us  in  factories  appointed  and  arranged  fw 
that  purpose. 

But  we  are  all  laborers,  nevertheless. 

A  very  brief  statement  of  the  method  in  which  the  business  is  at 
present  conducted  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Your. honorable  committee  will  find  upon  investigation  that  a  very 
large  percentage,  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  the  furs  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bri^f  are  caught  or  trapped  in  this  country — ^that  is  to  say, 
m  America,  in  various  parts  of  tnis  country.  When  so  caught  and 
trapped  they  are  thereafter  handled  by  the  trapper  or  hunter  and 
sent  in  quantities  to  the  New  York  and  other  city  commission  mer- 
chants in  their  rough,  original,  natural  state. 

These  commission  merchants  in  turn  send  these  various  skins  [furs], 
a  detailed  list  of  which  your  honorable  committee  will  find  specific- 
ally mentioned  hereafter,  to  the  London  auction  rooms;  some,  also, 
to  Leipzig,  in  Grermany,  and  there  these  raw  skins  [furs]  are  sold, 
and  thus  the  price  on  these  skins  [furs]  is  established. 

Now,  up  to  this  time  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  no  objection  to  make. 

Now,  our  plaint  is  as  follows :  After  these  skins  [furs]  are  sold  at 
London  or  Leipzig,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  the  trouble  begins. 

That  is  where  this  honorable  committee  must  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  American  laborer. 
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Now,  how  does  it  work  to-day? 

The  result  of  the  auction  sales  at  London  and  Leipzig  is  that  these 
skins  [furs]  of  the  various  kinds  mentioned  hereafter  are  distributed 
to  buyers  resident  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Having  bought  and 
gotten  possession  of  and  title  to  them,  they  immediately  arrange  with 
the  dresser  and  dyer  of  London  and  Leipzig  for  the  dyeing  and  for 
the  dressing  of  these  skins  [furs],  which,  on  account  of  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  labor,  as  compared  with  our  price  here,  as  your 
honorable  committee  will  readily  see,  means  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  labor  is  done  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
American  workmen. 

Aft^r  the  London  and  Leipzig  dyer  and  dresser  has  dressed  and 
dyed  these  skins  [furs]  he  puts  them  in  what  we  call  "  plates  " — ^that 
is  to  saj\^  a  number  of  skins  [furs]  all  stitched  or  fastened  together 
and  forming  a  "  plate  "  of  about  36  inches  by  40  inches,  and,  by  this 
simple  trick  and  device,  they  come  in  as  dressed  and  dyed  skins 
[furs]  "  not  manufactured,"  and  pass  through  our  custom-house  at 
a  20  per  cent  tariff. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

As  stated  above,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  raw  skins  [furs] 
being  sent  to  London  and  Leipzig  for  sale  and  there  distributed  at 
whatever  price  they  may  be  sold  at. 

What  we  object  to  is  the  work  and  labor  on  these  skins  [furs] 
being  done  on  the  other  side  at  prices  with  which  our  American  labor 
can  not  compete. 

And  what  is  the  result? 

Our  American  labor  has  work  distributed  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months  which  should  be  done  in  about  six  months.  In  other  words, 
our  people  are  working  half  time ;  idle  the  rest  of  the  time.  Fancy 
the  condition  of  affairs  where  our  working  people,  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  work,  their  employers  and  contractors  willing  and  anxious  to 
give  them  work,  are  prevented  simply  by  this  unjust  and  unrighteous 
tariff  on  these  articles. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Put  a  40  per  cent  tariff  instead  of  a  20  per  cent  tariff  on  these 
skins  [furs]  and  the  trick  is  done  at  once. 

Let  this  honorable  committee  not  forget  that  90  per  cent  of  these 
skins  [furs]  hereinafter  mentioned  are  raised  in  America,  and  by 
the  trick  and  device  mentioned  and  described  above  our  own  people 
are  prevented  from  dressing  and  dyeing,  deodorizing,  and  preparing 
for  market  these  various  skins  [furs]  of  animals  born  and  raised  on 
this  soil. 

It  is  as  though  our  Congress  deliberately  acted  in  the  interests  of 
foreigners,  and  with  the  design  to  keep  work  away  from  our  own 
American  people. 

But  of  course  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  know  that 
the  Congress  is  placed  in  a  false  position  by  this  wrongful  tariff  on 
these  articles. 

Let  us  repeat  again:  We  are  not  importers;  we  are  not  exporters; 
we  are  not  manufacturers;  we  art  not  dealers;  we  have  nothing  to 
buy;  we  have  nothing  to  sell ;  we  are  laborers  pure  and  simple,  asking 
£=imply  that  work  which  we  are  able  to  do,  with  an  abundance  of 
men  and  plants  sufficient  for  every  purpose,  shall  not  be  taken  away 
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from  us,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  deprived  of  that  work  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  us. 

Our  representatives  who  will  appear  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee are  provided  with  statistics,  and  ask  for  an  opportunity  to 
state  to  your  honorable  committee  the  grievances  under  which  they 
labor,  and  thev  ask  you  to  respectfully  consider  the  propositions 
which  they  will  make  to  you,  feeling  sure  that  you  are  actuated  by 
the  highest,  the  purest,  and  the  be5  motives,  and  that  the  powers 
of  your  honorable  conmiittee  will  always  be  exercised  in  favor  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  of  American  labor,  even  though  it 
may  be  to  the  exclusion  and  disadvantage  of  residents  of  other  coun- 
tries and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Representing  the  Dyers  and  Dressers  of 

Furs  and  Skins  in  the  United  States. 

Dated :  New  York,  November  26,  1908. 

Schedule  referred  to  in  thvi  brief.  The  skins  [furs]  that  we  refer 
to  herein  are:  (A)  Muskrat,  (B)  squirrel,  (C)  marmots,  (D)  susliki, 
(E)  Persian  lamb,  (F)  Astrakhan. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  EBNEST  CBAMEB,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Cbamer.  Five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  I 
realize  that  your  patience  has  been  sorely  tried  by  the  voluminous 
arguments  that  have  been  presented  to  you,  not  only  during  the  day, 
but  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and  I  can  appreciate  what  that  means, 
because,  like  yourselves,  I  am  a  member  of  a  le^slative  body.  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  St.  Louis,  where 
frequently  we  call  public  hearings  on  important  public  bills,  at  which 
times  many  citizens  appear  who  ask  to  be  heard  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  be  as  brief  as  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  almost  used  up  your  five  minutes  already. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Before  I  begin  I  want  to  bring  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  message  from  a  man  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  each 
and  every  member  of  your  committee.  I  refer  to  your  distinguished 
colleague,  my  very  ffood  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Hon.  Kichard 
Bartholdt.  Mr.  Barflioldt  sends  to  you  a  message  of  greeting  and 
also  a  message  of  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  with  you  to-day 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  file  that,  please.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cramer.  If  I  am  not  interrupted  quite  so  often  I  will  get 
through  quicker. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemai^  wUl  please  not  interrupt  liim. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  not  interrupt  you  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  dr^-plate  industry. 
Our  business,  in  comparison  to  the  shoe  business,  in  the  volume  of 
business  we  do,  can  probably  properly  be  termed  an  "  infant "  industry, 
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and,  as  such,  claims  the  protection  of  the  Government.  Under  the 
Wilson  bill  the  duty  on  ^lass  was  fixed  at  1  cent  a  pound;  that  is, 
the  glass  under  10  by  15  inches.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  sizes  above 
that.  We  are  willing  to  have  the  duties  on  those  remain  as  they  are. 
In  the  Dingley  bill  iJat  duty  has  been  advanced  to  If  cents  a  pound, 
an  advance  of  practically  50  per  cent.  On  gelatin,  which  is  also  one 
of  our  principal  raw  materials,  the  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill  was 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  there  is 
a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  added  to  the  price  over  in  Europe, 
and  then  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  added  also.  lender  the 
Dingley  bill  the  duty  on  dry  plates  imported  into  this  country  is  25 
per  cent,  whereas  under  the  McKinley  bill  it  was  40  per  cent.  You 
gentlemen  can  therefore  appreciate  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material,  on  ooth  glass  and  gelatin,  has 
been  increased  and  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  has  been  de- 
creased, and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  neither  the  glass  nor 
the  gelatin  which  we  use  may  or  can  be  m^de  in  this  country.  We 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  get  both  the  glass  and  the  gelatin  in  this 
country.  We  have  applied  to  the  manufacturers  who  make  glass  and 
who  make  gelatin,  and  in  both  instances  we  were  told  that  they  did 
not  care  to  make  the  material  which  we  used.  Our  glass  is  put  up 
in  100-foot  boxes,  whereas  the  American  glass  is  put  up  in  50-foot 
boxes.  The  foreign  gelatin  which  we  use  comes  in  packages  of  1 
pound,  in  sheets,  whereas  the  gelatin  made  in  this  country  is  shredded, 
so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  any  fraud  being  practiced, 
and  we  would  suggest  that  the  regulation  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  government  in  1907  at  our  request  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  tariff,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  317.  Glass  cut  to  size  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates 
for  photographic  purposes,  when  imported  by  the  manufacturers  of  such  dry 
plates  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  thereof  in  their  own  factories. 
free. 

You  see  by  adopting  that  classification  there  is  absolutely  no  chance 
of  the  glass  being  u§ed  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  that  suit  you — putting  glass  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir;  glass  and  gelatin.  If  you  will  do  that,  we 
are  satisfied  to  have  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  remain  as  it  is, 
although  it  comes  in  in  large  quantities,  the  plates  coming  into  this 
country  and  competing  with  us,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  labor 
is  cheaper  over  there  than  it  is  here,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  duty  to  pay  on  either  glass  or  gelatin,  which  we  must 

pay. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Reiner,  of  St.  Louis,  here? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Reiner  is  not  here ;  he  has  asked  me  to  represent 
him.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBANCISCO  LLADO  FABBELL,  OF  NEW  YOBE 

CITY. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  as  importers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  corks 
beg  to  protest  most  strongly  against  the  present  excessive  rate  of 
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duty  on  corks.  We  would  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  certain  facts.  In  the  first  place,  as  there  are  no  cork  trees  or 
cork  woods  ^own  in  the  United  States,  it  can  not  be  argued  that  a 
high  protective  duty  is  needed,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  necessary  to 
protect  the  manufactured  product.  The  only  ground  for  a  tariff  is 
for  revenue  or  to  protect  home  industry ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  excessive  tariff  on  corks,  as  the  home  manufacturers 
are  so  highly  protected  that  they  now  control  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  cork  industry  in  this  country ,Which  has  practically  killed  compe- 
tition. Of  course  the  consumers  are  the  druggists,  wine  manufac- 
turers, brewers,  bottlers,  and  all  users  of  corks,  who  must  pay  for 
this  unnecessary  high  rate  of  duty.  A  lower  tariff  would  allow  fair 
competition  from  which  these  consumers  would  receive  the  benefit. 
In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  as  the  direct  result  of  the  present 
excessive  rates  of  duty  on  imported  corks,  the  cork  importers  have 
been  in  a  badly  demoralized  condition  for  years  past,  which  condi- 
tion in  turn  has  workedtserious  damage  to  the  buyers  and  consumers 
of  cork  who  must  use  them  for  the  bottling  of  their  various  kinds 
of  products.  It  is  a  fact  that  previous  to  the  McKinley  and  Dinglev 
tariffs  there  were  many  importers  of  corks  in  this*  coimtrv,  an3 
about  an  equal  number  of  manufacturers  of  corks  in  this  country. 
However,  since  then  the  cork  importers  have  been  almost  wiped  out. 
due  to  the  prohibitive  duty  on  this  article.  If  the  present  rates  of 
duty  continue  during  the  next  administration,  the  cork  monopoly  in 
this  country  will  then  have  absolute  control. 

As  Spain  and  Portugal  absolutely  control  the  raw  material,  whidi 
is  the  cork  wood,  the  proposition  is  now  being  considered  by  those 
Governments  to  retaliate  against  our  prohibitive  tariff  by  putting  an 
export  duty  on  their  cork  wood.  If  this  should  be  done  it  would  se- 
riously affect  our  manufacturers  of  corks,  who  are  shielded  against  all 
outside  competition  by  the  present  high  tariff.    And  yet  there  is  no 

food  reason  why  Spain  and  Portugal  should  not  treat  us  to  the  same 
ind  of  prohibitive  duties  as  we  have  raised  up  against  them.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  present  tariff  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  put  the  whole 
import  trade  of  corks  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  owing  to  the 
great  decrease  in  imports  each  succeeding  year  since  the  i^Kinley 
tariff  went  into  effect,  there  has  been  a  heavy  falling  off  in  revenue 
to  this  Government  under  the  present  tariff.  By  the  way,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  are 
not  correct  for  corks,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  over,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  include  cork  disks,  which  are  not  corks,  but  an  entirely 
different  article. 

Cork  wood  is  allowed  to  come  in  free,  while  there  is  a  duty  of  15 
cents  a  pound  on  all  manufactured  corks  measuring  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  or  over  in  diameter  and  25  cents  a  pound  on  all  corks  meas- 
uring under  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Without  going 
into  the  full  details,  we  say  that  a  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  ante 
measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  over  and  10  cents  a  pound  on 
corks  uncler  would  afford  ample  protection  to  the  cork  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  The  present  excessive  tariff  on  corks  has  led  to  the 
usual  undesirable  result  of  giving  a  few  large  manufacturers  a  prac- 
tical monopoly.  In  other  words,  as  is  well  understood  in  the  cork 
trade,  there  is  a  so-called  "  combination  "  or  "  trust "  which  has  driven 
out  its  rivals  and  practically  controls  the  output  of  all  kinds  of  corks 
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As  long  as  the  present  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  on  corks  continue, 
just  so  long  the  cork  combination  can  hold  its  monopoly  against  fair 
competition. 

The  proposition  mav  be  stated  briefly  in  this  way :  The  price  of 
cork  wood,  which  is  the  raw  material,  has  remained  practically  the 
same  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
the  McKinley  tariff  raised  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  60 
per  cent.  The  protective  tariff  combination  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  situation,  so  that  while  the  raw  material  or  cork  wood  costs  the 
same  as  before,. the  trust  has  gradually  raised  the  prices  of  corks  to 
consumers  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Therefore,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  consumers 
of  corks,  we  ask  this  committee  to  reduce  the  tariff  schedule,  as  above 
suggested,  to  8  cents  a  pound  on  corks  measuring  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  and  over  in  diameter  and  10  cents  a  pound  on  corks  measuring 
under  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  TOBBES,  OF  NEW  YOBE  CITY. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  only  want  five  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  or  the  "  cork  trust,"  as 
we  call  them,  control  85  per  cent  of  the  corks  and  cork  products  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  They  establish  the  market  prices  on  these 
articles  and  do  as  they  like  because  they  are  protected  by  a  tariff 
ranging  from  100  to  200  per  cent  on  imported  tapers.  The  cost  of 
production  in  Spain  is  higher  than  it  is  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  inferior  machinery  there  in  use.  The  wages  are  only  half  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  production  in  this  country 
is  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  after  being  made 
ready  for  the  market.  To  prove  this,  I  present  tables  showing  the 
cost  of  production  during  the  past  ten  months  of  the  Diamond  Cork 
Company,  of  Brooklyn.  The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  can  produce 
their  goods  much  cheaper  than  the  Diamond  Cork  Company  on  ac- 
count of  their  better  facilities  and  larger  production.  I  give  you  also 
a  table  showing  the  prices  that  I  get  for  my  taper  corks  in  this  country. 
If  you  will  look  at  them,  you  will  find  that  I  make  15  per  cent  gross 
profit  as  an  average. 

If  I  am  able  to  import  tapers  and  make  15  per  cent  profit,  after 
paying  from  100  to  200  per  cent  duty  on  their  value  in  Spain,  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  Spain  is  higher  than  it  is  in  this  country,  how 
much  profit  will  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  make  on  their  prod- 
uct? This  is  a  hard  nut  for  your  committee  to  crack.  These  taper 
corks  are  cut  in  Spain  by  hand-power  machines,  and  the  working  girl 
cuts  20,000  per  week  and  gets  $2  wages.  The  taper  corks  in  this 
country  are  cut  by  power  machines,  and  one  girl  feeds  these  machines 
at  the  rate  of  75  corks  per  minute,  producing  every  week  243,000 
corks,  or  223,000  more  than  the  Spanish  girl.  The'  American  girl 
gets  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  These  are  facts  which  it  will  be  easy 
for  your  committee  to  verify.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Spanish 
workingman  could  have  the  same  machines  as  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company.  My  experience  during  twenty-five  years  of  manuractur- 
ing  on  both  sides  has  been  that  the  Spanish  workingmen  produce 
about  two-thirds  of  what  the  American  workingmen  produces  here. 
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Now,  then,  if  we  make  things  to  suit  the  cork  trust,  and  we  admit 
that  taper  corks  can  be  produced  in  Spain  for  one-half  of  what  they 
can  be  produced  for  here,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
cost  in  this  country  $30  to  produce  $100  worth  of  corks,  while  in 
Spain  it  will  cost  only  $15.  In  otjier  words,  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
production  the  cork  trust  needs  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  imported 
tapers.  Now,  they  are  protected  by  n-om  100  to  200  per  cent.  Last 
April  the  cork  trust  raised  the  price  on  tapers  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.  This  your  committee  can  nnd  out  from  any  retail  druggist  in 
Washington.  Could  the  trust  do  that  if  the  tapers  could  be  im- 
ported from  Europe?  Why  does  the  cork  trust  allow  me  to  imDort 
tapers  ?  Because  I  import  only  about  $20,000  worth  a  year,  ana  as 
the  cork  trust  sells  over  $1,000,000  worth  every  year,  in  order  to  cut 
me  down  altogether  they  would  have  to  reduce  the  market  price  15 
per  cent,  the  profit  I  make  on  my  goods,  and  this  would  be  a  loss  to 
the  trust  of  over  $150,000  every  year.  I  therefore  ask  your  commit- 
tee to  change  the  schedule  on  taper  corks  from  25  cents  per  pound, 
which  they  pay  now,  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  on  the  straight  corks 
from  15  cents  per  pound,  which  they  i)ay  now,  to  8  cents  per  pound, 
because  if  the  trust  can  compete  now  with  the  Spanish  manufacturers 
in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  all  the  southern  republics,  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  better  advantage  in  this  country  pro- 
vided they  limit  their  profit  to  20  or  25  per  cent. 

I  will  ask  you  to  note  that  we  do  not  import  any  smaller  number 
than  No.  1,  because  there  is  no  sale  for  them. 

(The  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  Torres  are  as  follows:) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  27^  1908. 

Duties  on  imported  tapers  at  2o  cents  per  pound  from  Nos.  1  to  6  X.  XX,  ani 
XXX,  extra  long,  these  three  qualities  being  the  moat  u^ed  among  rrfU 
druggists,  patent  medicine,  ink  and  mucilage  manufacturers,  etc. 


Price  In  Spain  for  l.(XH)  corla. 


.  DatleB  at    Pemntagt 
Weight  of  '25  cents  per    of  datiei 
1 ,000  corks,   pound  on       on  ]  ,000 
I  1,  oca  corks.       «»orks. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Ounces, 

X,  e<trolong,  0.75  peseta _ 9 

X,  extra  Ion?,  0.75  peseta j  12 

X,  e\tra  long,  0.75  pe.seta _ 12 

X,  extra  long,  l.OO peseta _ 24 

X,  extra  long,  1.2>  i>escta8 I  28 

X,  extra  long,  1.50  pesetas _.;  35 

XX,  extra  lonp.  1.10  pe.«»eta8 _ _ 8.40 

XX,  extra  long,  1.15  popotas 11.20 

XX,  extra  long,  1.40  pesetas 15.40 

XX,  extra  long,  1.40  pesetas _  22.40 

XX,  extra  long,  1.50  pesetas _.  25.90 

XX,  extra  long,  1.90  pesetas 32.20  | 

XXX.  extra  long,  l.iX)  pesetas _ |  8.25 

XXX,  extra  long.  2.00  pe.-^etas _  11 

XXX,  eitra  long.  2.58  pesetas 16.20 

XXX.  extra  long,  2.W  pesetas _ 22 

XXX,  extra  long,  2.88  pesetas _ _.  25 

XXX,  extra  long,  3.78  pesetas. 31 


Percnt. 


0.1406 

101 

.1875 

IV 

.2053 

19S 

.3750 

im 

.4S75 

I»4 

.5409 

aM 

.1225 

81 

.1639 

7» 

.2275 

•» 

.2975 

US 

.3990 

149 

.5440 

19 

.1289 

ss 

.in9 

4T 

.2375  . 

9 

.3437 

71 

.3906 

C 

.4814 

6 

The  Spanish  peseta  is  depreciated  12  per  cent  of  the  gold  value 
The  average  duty  on  these  three  qualities  of  tapers,  as  it  appears, 
amounts  to  101  per  cent,  but  it  should  pay,  according  to  our  invoices. 
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139  per  cent,  because  there  are  more  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  used  in  propor- 
tion than  Nos.  1,  2,  and  6. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  27^  1908. 

Cost  of  the  production  of  corks  by  the  Diamond  Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1903' 


Month. 


JaimaiT 

Pebroary—. 

March 

April 

Maj. 


July. 

September.. 
October 


Total 

Average- 


Sales.       Bxpeniee. 


,  PeroeDt- 
age. 


^10,838.28 
8»288.06 
9,ail.23 
12,106.96 
15,059.81 
18,357.98 
12,877.94 
13,688.70 
16,318.68 
16,334.01  I 


33,660.90  I 
2,977.88 
4,538.11 
2,068.88  I 
4,350.07  ' 
4,761.99 
5.267.46  I 
3,121.00 
3,964.15  > 
4,465.22  ' 


33.78 
36.16 
45.78 
24.40 
28.95 
29.11 
42.56 
22.89 
24.22 
27.88 


181,180.46      40,060.64 i 

I  80.64 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  27^  1908. 

Cost,  in  pesetas,  per  1,000  tapers  from  Spain  (the  peseta  being  depreciated  12 
per  cent  of  the  gold  value). 


X. 


No.l 

Ho.  2 

iTo.'4.riiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiii"iii"iiiiiiiiiiiiiii" 

No.6l 

No.  6 _ 


Pesetcu. 
0.75 
.76 
.75 
1.00 
1.25  I 
1.50  ! 


XX. 


XXX. 


etas. 

Pesetas. 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

2.00 

1.40 

2.58 

1.40 

2.64 

1.50 

2.88 

1.90 

3.78 

Selling  price  in  the  United  States  per  1,000  tapers. 


X. 

XX. 

W.5108 

.=>ia3 

.63S4 

.7288 

.8502 

1.0640 

XXX. 

No.l 

30.3102 

30.6461 

No.  2_ _.. 

No.  8 

No.  4- ^ 

No.5l 

No.  6 

-J         .3402 

"II"IIIIZIIII"I"IIIIIII""j         !5108 

_. '         .76% 

1         snsfl 

.6161 

.8078 

.91% 

■  1.0778 

1.3468 

J 

Average  profit  about  15  per  cent. 


The  average  duty  paid  on  these  tapers  is  101  per  cent,  but  they  pay  more  than  that, 
because  there  are  more  Nos.  3,  4.  and  5  used  in  proportion  than  Nos.  1,  2.  and  6.  The 
average  duty  as  per  our  importations  should  be  139  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  taper  corks  in  our  factory  In  Palafrugell,  Spain,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  has  been  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  c:ood»  after 
being  ready  for  the  market. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  FEBDINAND  OTTTMANN,  OF  ITEW  TOSK 

CITY. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  GuTMANN.  About  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Gutmann.  Fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  minutes?  I  wish  you  would  get  along 
with  ten.    I  guess  you  had  better  try. 

Mr.  Gutmann.  I  will  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  There,  are  a  good  many  people  here  from  a  dis- 
tance. If  you  come  here  a  week  from  Monday  morning  we  will  hear 
you. 

Mr.  Gutmann.  I  would  rather  discuss  it  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;   ten  minutes,  then. 

Mr.  Gutmann.  I  am  one  of  the  indejjendent  cork  dealers  that  is 
left  since  the  enactment  of  the  recent  tariff  law.  The  reason  of  that 
is  very  apparent.  If  you  gentlemen  will  look  at  the  custom-house 
records  and  see  what  has  transpired,  it  will  prove  to  you  that  a  cer- 
tain class  of  goods  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  import,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  is  on  the  free  list.  Gentlemen,  the 
goods  that  are  made  in  this  country  are  made  on  the  best  machines 
that  have  ever  been  invented  in  Europe  and  here,  but  still  there  is  a 
duty  enacted,  or  a  duty  asked,  all  the  way  from  60  to  200  per  cent 
The  good  reason  for  that  is,  as  they  claim,  that  they  need  protection 
against  European  manufacturers.  This  is  done  entirely  by  hand 
work.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  importation  of  the  me- 
dium and  poorer  classes  of  goods  has  absolutely  been  prohibited.  It 
has  changed  us  in  this  country  into  using  patent  stoppers  instead  of 
corks  altogether,  and  it  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  in  France  and 
Germany,  that  this  country  is  receiving  for  its  money,  so  far  as  the 
trade  is  concerned,  poorer  value  than  any  other  country  that  is  buying 
uorks,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  we  are  to-day  compelled  to  use  a 
patent  stopper  like  this  which  I  have  in  my  hand  here,  because  we 
can  not  get  corks  at  the  proper  value. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  asking  you  to  regard  here  one  schedule  which 
you  have  which  says :  "  Corks,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  over, 
15  cents  a  pound  duty."  If  you  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  what  has  been  imported  in  recent  years  of  the  description  of 
corks  that  used  to  be  imported,  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  20  per 
cent  left  of  the  importation  of  old,  but  that  80  per  cent  is  very  thin 
shavings  like  that  which  is  in  that  disk  which  is  in  that  patent  stop- 
per, because  we  can  not  buy  corks  as  we  did  of  old. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Where  do  these  corks  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Goot3iann.  The  disks  I  have  just  shown  you? 

Mr.  Calderhkad.  No;  the  corks. 

Mr.  Gootmann.  The  corks  come  from  Spain,  and  the  duty  that  is 
being  paid  in  1908  amounts  to  $305,000  that  was  paid,  and  you  will 
find  that  80  per  cent  of  that  is  for  that  very  article;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther proven  that  the  very  concern  that  is  controlling  to-day  85  per 
cent  of  the  article  in  tlie  United  States  is  importing  that  article 
itself,  because  of  the  very  good  reason  that  we  have  conditions  in 
this  country  that  we  can  not  change,  namely,  in  regard  to  labor,  the 
question  that  has  controlled  this  country.    AVe  are  elegant  and  can 
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not  be  surpassed  on  the  machinery  end,  but  we  can  not  show  that 
the  great  industry  that  Spain  has  had  for  centuries  has  been  sup- 
planted by  our  labor,  and  1  will  prove  it  by  the  result  of  every  serious 
attempt  we  have  made.  We  have  ourselves  opened  a  factory  in  this 
country  under  the  greatest  co§t;  we  have  imported  the  finest  ma- 
chinerv  that  Europe  has;  we  have  engaged  the  greatest  number  of 
help  tfciat  we  could  possibly  find  for  that  industry ;  and  aftec  a  trial 
of  a  whole  year  we  have  found  that  it  is  impossible — you  can  not  show 
people  here  that  it  will  pay  them  to  assort  goods  as  we  are  assorting 
in  Europe.  In  other  words,  our  youn^  girls  who  are  employed  prin- 
cipally for  that  work  are  entirely  too  intelligent,  too  proud,  and  are 
t<X)  independent  to  settle  down  to  so  tedious  a  work,  and  the  result 
with  us  nas  been  that  we  were  not  able  to  retain,  although  we  were 
willing  to  pay  the  best  wages  that  are  paid  for  cork  sorters  in  this 
country,  3  per  cent  of  our  entire  force,  whereas  in  Europe  our  rec- 
ord shows  that  we  did  not  lose  2  per  cent  during  the  entire  year. 
This  is  an  industry  over  there  that  has  been  goiug  on  for  centuries. 
It  is  an  industry  that  has  held  its  own.  The  monopoly  here  even 
has  had  to  buy  from  Europe  that  very  article.  And  still  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Gootmann.  Fifteen  minutes? 

The  Chairman.  Ten  minutes.     I  gave  you  ten  minutes.     I  told 

Jou  if  you  wanted  to  talk  fifteen  minutes  to  come  a  week  from 
fonday,  and  we  would  hear  vou  at  full  length,  but  other  gentlemen 
have  some  rights  to-night.  Sfow,  you  can  file  your  brief,  and  it  will 
be  read  just  as  fully  as  though  you  had  stated  it  orally. 

Mr.  Gootmann.  If  you  wnl  give  me  the  privilege  to  reappear  here, 
I  would  like  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  come  back  here  a  week  from  Monday, 
then.  I  wish  you  had  told  me  that  in  the  first  place,  and  we  would 
have  saved  ten  minutes  to-night,  and  time  is  very  valuable. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  H.  DITTENHOEFFEB. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  DiTTENHOEFFER.  I  think  five  minutes  will  do  for  me.  I  repre- 
sent the  United  Vulcanized  Rubber  Company.  I  intended  to  speak 
half  an  hour,  but  I  have 'sympathy  for  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  T  appear  before 
you  as  the  representative  of  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Company,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hard  rubber  and  goods  made  out  of  hard  rubber,  such  as 
combs,  syringes,  syringe  fittings,  and  telephone  work,  and  so  forth. 
I  also  represent  other  manufacturers  in  this  line,  and  incidentally 
the  wage-earners  in  this  industry.  I  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  of 
your  valuable  time  in  striving  to  convince  you  that  the  duty  of  35 
per  cent  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  under  paragraph  450  should 
oe  left  as  it  is.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  owing 
to  his  cheaper  labor  and  very  much  cheaper  expense  account  in  manu- 
facturing and  conducting  his  business,  shall  have  no  undue  advantage 
over  the  American  manufacturer.  My  own  experience  of  over  fifty 
years  in  this  business,  and  that  of  other  manuiacturers  1  have  con- 
sulted who  agree  with  me,  is  that  the  average  cost  of  material  used 
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in  making  an  article  and  the  labor  actually  expended  on  it  are  about 
equal.  The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  his  labor  from  40  to  45 
per  cent  less  than  we  do.  The  crude  material,  which  is  free  here, 
costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  same  as  it  costs  us.  Assuming 
that  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  is  for  labor  $1  and  for  material 
$1  here  in  this  country,  making  the  total  cost  $2,  the  foreigner,  pay- 
ing only  40  to  50  cents  for  labor  and  $1  for  the  same  material,  pro- 
duces his  article  at  $1.45,  against  our  cost  of  $2;  and  the  duty,  there- 
fore, of  35  per  cent,  whicn  we  now  have,  would  about  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  continue  paying  present  wages  to  his  people.  That 
is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  The  changing  of  this  rate  would 
mean  ruin  to  the  American  hard-rubber  industry  unless  the  American 
wage-earner  should  be  content  to  work  and  be  satisfied  at  European 
wages,  which  I  verj'^  much  doubt.  You  must  remember  that  on  the 
cost  of  crude  material  the  foreigner  has  no  advantage  over  us,  but  he 
has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  expense  of  run- 
ning his  business. 

In  the  long  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  this  business 
there  never  was  a  time,  gentlemen,  when  we  could  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  exporting  our  goods,  for  the  very  reason  that  their  labor 
was  so  much  cheajper  than  ours.  To  further  illustrate  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  over  us,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  one  fact  which  came  imder  my  observation  only  a"  few 
weeks  ago.  We  were  selling  to  fountain-pen  manufacturers  the  rub- 
ber tube  and  the  rubber  rod,  and  they  took  those  things  into  thar 
factory  and  turned  them  into  fountain  pens.  One  of  our  customers, 
who  has  the  largest  factory  in  his  line,  equipped  with  every  labor- 
saving  device,  had  to  stop  buying  goods  from  us,  and  he  went  over 
to  Europe  and  bought  a  finished  article  there  cheaper  than  he  could 
get  it  by  producing  it  himself  here.  These  are  the  facts  of  this  case, 
and  all  I  ask  of  you  gentlemen  is  to  protect  the  American  wa^-eamer 
by  giving  us  the  dutj^  vou  now  have  on.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me 
your  attention.    May  t  submit  a  brief? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  A.  LEVETT,  OF  NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Levett.  Ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  T  hope  you  will  finish  in  five. 

Mr.  Levetf.  T  will  cut  it  short  if  I  can.  The  parties  I  represent 
are  importers  of  scrap  rubber,  AVith  one  exception,  which  I  will 
point  out,  that  is  all  assessed  at  10  per  cent  under  paragraph  468 
as  waste  not  otherwise  provided  for.  That  scrap  consists  of  new 
pieces  of  rubber.  That  Tould  come  in  free  under  paragraph  579  of 
the  free  list  if  it  were  not  new.     That  provision  says: 

Iiuliji  nil)]>er.  cnide.  and  milk  of,  and  old  scrap  or  refuse  iiulia  rubber 
which  has  been  woni  out  l)y  use  aud  is  fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

These  scraps  comply  with  the  requirement  that  it  shall  be  fit  only 
for  remanufacture.  They  can  not  be  used  for  anvthing  else.  They 
are  remanufactured  into  other  rubber  used  as  adulterants  and  so  on, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  As  they  come  in  they  can  have  no  other 
use.     Here  is  one  clipping;  that  is  a  cutting  from  the  lining  of  rubber 
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boots  and  shoes  [exhibiting  clipping].  That  caine  in  up  to  about 
four  months  ago  at  10  per  cent  under  this  paragraph  463  as  waste 
not  specially  provided  for,  and  it  generally  came  in  through  the 
border  ports  from  Canada.  A  shipment  came  along  and  the  col- 
lector at  Rouses  Point  was  a  little  in  doubt  about  the  rate  and  he 
wrote  to  New  York  and  asked  the  appraiser  what  rate  should  be  put 
on  that.  The  appraiser  at  New  York  had  it  analyzed  and  he  found 
that  this  was  wool,  and  he  said  "  This  is  not  waste  not  specially  pro- 
vided; it  is  specificallv  provided  for  as  wool  waste  at  20  cents  a 
pound."  The  value  oi  that  wool  waste  is  5  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
word  went  out  that  this  was  to  pay  400  per  cent  duty  as  wool  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  hundred  per  cent? 

Mr.  Levett.  Four  hundrea  per  cent;  and  at  the  time  that  this 
order  went  out,  B.  Loewenthal  &  Co.,  whom  T  represent,  had  a  ship- 
ment that  had  come  in  at  St.  Albans,  Me.  This  shipment  amounted 
to  $2,000.  There  were  40,000  pounds.  The  duty  was  assessed  at 
$2,000.  Then  came  the  word  from  New  York  that  the  duty  should 
be  20'  cents  a  pound,  which  made  the  duty  $8,000.  Fortunately,  we 
were  informed  in  time,  so  that  we  telegraphed  up  to  the  broker  not 
to  pay  the  duties,  and  therefore  the  collector  would  not  pass  the  goods, 
and  under  the  law  we  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
permission  to  export  those  goods  by  paying  1  per  cent  of  the  duty, 
and  that  permission  was  granted,  and  we  shipped  out  those  10,000 

?ounds  OI  this  wool  waste,  and  we  have  not  imported  a  pound  since, 
'he  onlv  way  in  which  that  rubber  can  be  recovered  is  by  destroying 
the  wool,  and  it  can  not  possibly  be  used  for  anything  else  but  for  the 
recovery  of  that  rubber,  and  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why 
it  should  not  come  in  free  of  duty,  just  as  old  rubber  worn  out  by 
use  comes  in  under  paragraph  579.  We  ask  not  only  that  this  should 
come  in  free  of  dutv,  but  also  that  these  pieces  of  new  rubber  should 
come  in  under  section  579,  and  to  meet  that  proposition  I  ask  that 
the  paragraph  be  changed  by  omitting  the  word  "  old  "  and  the 
words  "  which  has  been  worn  out  by  use  and  is,"  so  that  the  para- 
graph will  read: 

India  rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  scrnp  or  refuse  India  rubber  fit  only 
for  manufacture. 

I  do  not  want  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  the  wool  people.  The  wool 
can  not  be  used  at  all,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  the  rubber 
in  free,  which  does  not  compete  with  any  American  manufacture  and 
really  furnishes  employment  to  American  labor.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  manufacturers  who  use  this  and  convert  it  into  new  rubber  can 
not  get  enough  of  it,  and  that  is  why  they  import  it  from  India ;  they 
can  not  get  enough  in  this  country.  They  import  it  and  recover  the 
rubber  and  use  it  in  that  way,  and  it  can  be  used  for  nothing  else. 

SATEHENT  OP  W.  B.  REED,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING 
THE  BISHOP  GUTTA-PERCHA  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  desire? 
Mr.  Beed.  Five  minutes  or  less. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha 
goods,  and  we  make  all  articles  that  are  made  of  gutta-percha,  and 
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have  been  making  those  goods  in  New  York  City  for  something  like 
sixty  years.  Thesd  goods  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes^ 
vessels  used  for  acias,  insulated  wires  and  cables,  and  gutta-percha 
sheets  and  tissue.  For  the  first  there  is  a  small  demand.  We  manu- 
facture only  a  few  vessels,  those  of  special  design  or  required  for 
prompt  delivery.  Stock  vessels  that  are  used  in  this  country  are 
imported.  We  manufacture  gutta-percha  pipe,  used  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  I  think,  only,  for  conveying  malt  liquors.  With  that 
article  we  are  able  under  the  present  tariff  to  at  times  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  On  competitive  bids  we  are  occa^onally 
successful  in  receiving  orders.  Sometimes  they  go  abroad.  Gutta- 
percha is  considered  the  best  material  for  insulating  submarine  cables 
and  for  telegraph  work.  We  have,  I  believe,  made  all  that  are  used 
in  the  United  States  for  rivers  and  harbors.  The  price  is  kept  down 
by  the  competition  with  rubber-insulated  wire.  There  never  has 
been  made  in  this  country  any  of  the  ocean  cables.  They  are  all  made 
and  laid  by  either  England  or  Germany.  Gutta-percha  sheet  or  tis- 
sue is  rolled  and  calendered  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness  to  one  one-thousandth  of  aji  inch,  the  latter  weighing  a 
pound  to  24  square  yards.  Under  the  existing  tariff  we  are  able  to 
meet  importers'  prices,  though  still  considerame  is  imported.  With 
tissue — and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  extensive  branch  of  the  gutta- 
percha trade  with  us  at  present — the  greater  percentage  is  labor  OKt 
With  tissue  running  from  4  square  yards  to  12  square  yards  per 
pound  we  are  able  to  meet  foreign  competition  with  the  aid  of  the 
present  duty,  but  were  the  duty  reduced  to  even  25  per  cent  there 
would  be  nothing  attractive  in  that  business.  A  very  large  percent- 
age of  these  goods  of  this  weight  are  used  by  the  clothing  manufac- 
turer in  the  bottoms  of  trousers,  and  at  present  prices  it  require  about 
a  fourth  of  a  cent's  worth  of  tissue  for  each  pair  of  trousers ;  so  that 
the  duty  one  way  or  another  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  manufacturers  of  hats,  shoes,  and  furs,  or  certain  fur  gar- 
ments, use  tissue  running  from  16  to  24  yards  per  pound,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  material  of  this  weight  used  in  this 
country.  It  is  made  of  identically  the  same  material  as  the  heavier 
grade  goods,  the  only  difference  in  the  cost  being  the  cost  of  labor. 
We  have  never  been  able,  or  have  not  for  some  years  been  able,  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  this  weight  of  tissue. 

Bearing  all  of  these  things  in  mind,  we  simply  ask  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  remain  as  it  is.  AVe  know  that  if  it  were  increased,  espe- 
cially on  this  lighter-weight  material,  we  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner,  but  we  will  be  satisfied  with  such  trade  as  we  can 
now  take  care  of  and  can  now  get. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  L.  H.  VAN  HOPPES,  BEPBESENTIirO  YAI 
MOPPES  &  SON,  87  NASSAU  8TKEET,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  will  you  require? 

Mr.  Van  Moppes.  About  ten  minutes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  make  it  five  minutes.    Proceed. 

Mr,  Van  Moppes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tl^  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  have  come  here  to  talk  to  you  in  regards  to  hav- 
ing a  protective  tariff  placed  on  bortz  and  carbon  rough  diamonds 
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that  are  imported  into  this  country  and  used  for  mechanical,  scientific, 
and  experimental  purposes. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  and  have  always  been  an  importer  of 
bort  and  carbon  rough  diamonds  for  about  twenty  years  past,  and 
during  all  those  years  I  have  never  before  complained  to  our  Qovern- 
ment  about  the  cutthroat  European  competition  that  I  have  been 
contending  with  in  my  business.  During  the  past  five  years  I  have 
continually  foreseen  and  known  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
I  would  find  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  ask  our  Government 
for  a  protective  tariff,  and  in  my  two  letters  of  September  19  and 
November  6  to  your  honorable  committee  I  have  already  explained 
some  of  the  unfair  conditions  in  my  business  about  which  I  have 
reason  to  complain. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  other  facts  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  these  facts 
are  that  I  believe  it  would  be  very  wise  and  just  to  all  American  im- 
porters of  bort  and  carbon  rough  diamonds,  and  also  at  the  same 
time  profitable  to  our  Government,  to  put  a  tariff  on  all  kinds  of 
bort  and  carbon  rough  diamonds.  I  stated  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  and  just  to  all  American  importers,  etc.  By  that  I  mean 
the  competition  of  European  dealers  who  are  sending  bort  and  car- 
bon rough  diamonds  on  approval  to  American  users  or  consumers 
would  no  doubt  soon  be  terminated  by  having  a  protective  duty  on 
such  goods,  as  European  dealers  would  not  be  willing  then  to  send 
their  goods  here  subject  to  approval  and  selection  to  anybody  if  they 
(the  European  dealers)  had  to  pay  a  duty  and  then  had  to  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  their  goods  sent  back  to  them  again  as  being  un- 
suitable. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  firm  in  Scotland  that  recently  established 
a  branch  in  this  country  to  manufacture  and  sell  diamond-set  stone 
saws  in  this  country.  The  American  branch  of  this  firm  now  receives 
every  week  or  two  weeks  from  their  Scotland  people  packages  of 
unset  bort  rough  diamonds. 

From  these  packages  of  bort  they  select  what  they  need  for  their 
own  business  and  then  sell  the  balance  to  American  users,  or  if  they 
can  not  sell  the  balance,  they  reship  them  back  to  Scotland.  This 
Scotch  firm  has  been  doing  a  very  good  business  in  this  country, 
making  and  selling  diamond-set  stone  saws  to  American  stone  works, 
but  still  absolutely  refuses  to  buy  any  rough  diamonds  from  any 
American  importer. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  are  such  conditions  fair  or  unfair  to 
our  American  importers,  and  would  it  not  only  be  just  and  right 
that  our  American  importers  should  be  protected  by  our  Government 
against  such  conditions?  Also  gentlemen,  is  it  fair  or  unfair  to  our 
American  importers  that  anv  individual  or  firm  in  London,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  or  Antwerp,  who  desires  to  become  a  cutthroat  com- 
petitor of  American  importers  should  be  so  easily  able  to  accomplish 
their  puropse  in  our  free-of-duty  American  market? 

In  conclusion,  I  also  wish  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  facts 
which  I  have  written  you  previously  regarding,  drilled,  ground  or 
shaped  bort  and  carbon  diamonds  that  are  at  present  admitted  free 
of  duty  into  this  country. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  two  French  firms  have  lately  come  to 
New  York  and  started  each  a  small  shop,  having  two  or  three  men 
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working,  setting  the  drilled,  ground,  and  shaped  stones  into  brass 
drawplates  and  other  kinds  of  settings.  The  drilling,  grinding,  and 
shaping  of  rough  diamonds  has  been  done  here  in  this  country  very 
largely  for  many  years,  but  this  industry  in  this  country  b  now  being 
ruined  entirely,  and  good  American  firms  to  whom  we  have  formerly 
sold  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  rough  diamonds  annually 
ar^  now  also  commencing  to  import  drilled  diamonds  from  Europe 
direct,  in  order  to  try  to  compete  with  the  Frenchmen  who  have  codm 
here,  owing  to  the  iree-of-duty  law  on  drilled,  ground,  and  shaped 
diamonds. 

I  desire  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention,  and  hope 
my  arguments  will  meet  with  your  favorable  consideration. 

STATEILENT  OF  MB.  ILEYEB  D.  EOTHSCEILD,  EEPSESEHTIHO  TEE 
AMEEICAN  OEM  AND  PEARL  COMPAinr,  14  CHTTBGH  STBEEI, 
NEW  YOKK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  RoTHSCHiij).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  Mr.  Nissen's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  pearls.  Mr.  Nissen  had  to  go  home,  because  be 
has  a  sore  foot.  I  ask  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it 
ten. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  make  it  five.  We  want  to  give 
each  gentleman  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  This  is  on  the  subject  of  precious  metals  and 
pearls,  which  is  a  rather  large  subject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

A  Gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  him  my  time,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  deprive  other  people  of  » 
chance,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  No  ;  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  anybody. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this,  of  course,  is  simply  a  revenue 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  read  a  brief? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  going  to  look  at  my 
notes,  and  go  right  ahead.    I  am  not  going  to  read  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then ;  because  if  you  have  a  brief,  it 
might  just  as  well  be  filed. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  I  have  no  brief.    We  will  file  a  brief  later. 

The  importers  do  not  desire  radical  or  important  changes.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  luxuries  should  pay  as  high  a  duty  as 
possible.  The  tariff  of  1883  provided  that  all  precious  stones  and 
imitations  thereof  should  pay  10  per  cent.  That  of  18W)  was  the 
same — 10  per  cent.  The  tariff  of  1894  (the  Wilson  tariff)  provided 
that  precious  stones  cut  should  pay  25  per  cent,  and  rough,  10  per 
cent.  The  present  tariff,  as  you  mow,  is  10  per  cent  on  cut  stones 
and  20  per  cent  generally  on  rough  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  know  all  that. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  What  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  gen- 
tlemen, is  that  we  want  no  change  in  the  tariff,  with  one  excepuOD. 
and  that  is  on  the  question  of  unstrung  pearls,  and  I  will  read  Mr. 
Nissen's  statement  for  a  few  minutes.  We  do,  however,  desire  that 
the  paragraphs  as  they  are  written  in  the  act  shall  be  so  changed 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  clear.    As  it  is  now,  when  the  importeR 
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import  some  little  imitation  things  that  are  suitable  only  for  jew- 
elry purposes,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  tariif  for  them,  they 
have  to  iBnd  a  place  among  china  (60  per  cent),  or  among  marble 
or  slate  mantels  (35  or  40  per  cent  J,  or  some  other  outlandish  sched- 
ule which  has  nothing  to  do  witn  our  business.  In  other  w^ords, 
we  should  like  the  tariff  rewritten  in  such  a  way  that  the  little  things 
which  the  importers  bring  in,  suitable  only  for  jewelry  purposes, 
shall  be  brought  in  at  a  reasonable  rate.  And,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we  shall  file  a  brief  within  a  few  days  showing  exactly  what 
we  require. 

Now  I  will  read  you  Mr.  Nissen's  remarks  on  the  pearl  question, 
for  that  is  really  the  important  part  of  our  request. 

(Mr.  Kothscmld  then  read  part  of  the  following  statement:) 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  LTTDWIG  NISSEN,  EEFBESENTINO  LTJDWIO 
NISSEN  &  CO.,  182  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  committee  appears  before  you 
representing,  as  it  believes,  practically  the  united  opinions  and  wishes 
or  the  manufacturing,  importing,  jobbing,  and  retail  interests  of  the 
jewelry  and  kindred  trades  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  here  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  protective  duties;  neither  is  it  here  to  advocate 
the  lowering  of  these  duties,  though  in  some  instances  they  are  im- 
posed for  revenue  only,  there  being  no  protective  feature  in  them, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  imposed  are 
neither  found,  mined,  or  manufactured  in  this  country.  But  it  is  here 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  aid  you  in  putting  upon  the  statute  books 
a  law  that,  so  far  as  the  paragraphs  relating  to  our  particular  busi- 
ness is  concerned,  shall  be  simple,  concise,  and  unmistakable  in  its 
terms,  so  as  to  leave  no  possible  room  for  misinterpretation  or  whim- 
sical construction.  I  personally  am  particularly  deputized  to  speak 
for  the  pearl-importing  interests.  We  ask  you  to  substitute  for  ifie 
clause  relating  to  pearls,  now  reading  as  follows :  "  Pearls  in  their 
natural  state,  not  strung  or  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ; "  a 
clause  reading  like  this :  "  Pearls,  whether  whole,  split,  drilled,  or 
strung,  but  not  mounted  or  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  imita- 
tions of  pearls  not  mounted  or  set,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
This  leaves  out  the  present  term  employed  "  m  their  natural  state." 

No  one  wants  to  import  pearls  further  manipulated  than  drilled, 
and  drilled  pearls  we  should  consider  to  be  pearls  in  their  natural 
state.  Pearls  are  among  the  few  things  that  nature  produces  with- 
out requiring  the  aid  of  artisans  or  mechanics  to  make  them  useful 
and  marketable  as  a  complete  and  finished  article.  That  particular 
language  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  varying  chaotic  con- 
structions placed  upon  the  intent  of  the  law.  Some  small  shipments 
of  pearls,  though  imported  loose,  in  packages  of  various  sizes  and 
values,  have  been  construed  to  be  necklaces  dutiable  at  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  This  construction,  with  a  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
might  almost  be  made  to  apply  to  all  drilled  pearls,  for  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  them  are  finally  used  in  that  way.  But  if  it  was  applied 
it  would  drive  the  price  of  pearl  necklaces  so  high  that  nobody  could 
afford  to  buy  them  in  this  country,  thereby  not  only  depriving  the 
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Government  of  the  duties  now  collected  on  same  but  also  depriving 
the  le^timate  American  importer  and  dealer  of  the  business  he  is 
i-ightfuUy  entitled  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  ever  paid 
60  per  cent  duty  on  necklaces,  or  drilled  pearls  attempted  to  be  con- 
strued as  necklaces,  imported,  except  in  two  instances  which  are 
now  in  litigation.  In  answer  to  the  arguments  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  that  there  articles  of  luxury  should  be  made  to  bear  a  higher 
rate  of  duty,  we  respectfully  submit  that  experience  has  shown  that 
more  than  10  per  cent  can  not  be  collected,  that  is,  that  a  liigher 
duty,  considering  the  small  bulk  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  en- 
courages smuggling  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  25  per  cent  duty  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act  the  Govern- 
ment collected  less  duty  than  at  any  time  before  or  since  under  a 
10  per  cent  duty,  and  that  during  that  period  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  honest  merchant  to  import  precious  stones  and 
pearls. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  want  to  say  something  that  is  not  in  vour 
brief? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  lay  it  aside,  then,  and  say  it. 

Mr.  RoTiisciiiLD.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  in  1894,  under  the 
Wilson  tariff,  an  effort  was  made  to  get  a  larger  revenue  from  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  on  the  theory  that  these  were  articles  of  extreme 
luxur}'  that  could  well  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  tariff.  We  agree 
with  the  framers  of  that  tariff  that  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  a 
duty  of  that  kind  it  would  be  a  good  thing  and  we  would  not  object 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  think  we  will  try  any  experiment  of  that 
kind.  It  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  that  I  do  not  think  this  com- 
mittee will  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  If  this  committee  feels  that  way,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  on  that  point.     I  wanted  to  give  you  a  few  facts. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  present  any  arguments,  we  may  do  it :  but 
I  do  not  think  it  probable. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Very  well.  I  will  simply  file  a  brief,  then,  within 
a  few  days. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Why  not  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not  do  the  very  thing  that  you  suggested— 
change  it? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  For  this  reason:  Two  years  before  the  Wilson 
bill  the  importations  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  were  about 
$14,500,000.  Two  years  after  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  less  than 
$5,000,000.  Two  years  after  the  Dingley  bill  they  were  $19,000,000. 
That  was  for  the  reason  that  smugglersdid  the  business  and  honest 
men  were  put  out  of  business,  and  the  Government  did  not  get  the 
revenue.     That  was  the  reason,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  did  they  not  "  jug  "  the  smugglers? 

Mr.  Rothschild.  They  tried  to  "  ]ug  "  the  smugglers,  but  wh«i 
you  can  put  $100,000  worth  of  stuff  in  a  pocketbook  or  in  a  small 
package,  with  our  immense  border  line  ana  with  our  immense  set- 
coast  fine,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We  would  like  it,  gentle- 
men.    We  were  practically  out  of  this  business  for  three  ye^rs. 
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STATEMENT   OF  MB.    MAESHALL   J.    COSBETT,  BEPBESEHTINO 
BOTHSCHUD  BBOTHEBS,  466  BBOADWAY,   NEW  YOBK  CITY, 

N.Y. 

Mr.  CoRBBTT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  Mi*. 
Rothschild  was  called  to  New  York.  He  asked  me  to  state  to  the 
gentlemen  of  this  committee  that,  having  considerable  interests  in 
the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country  and  having  heard 
that  a  delegation  from  Newark  or  some  other  city  was  coming  here 
to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  those  goods,  he  desires  to  enter 
a  protest  against  that.  He  considers  the  present  dutjr  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  he  thinks  that  it  is  better  for  it  to  remain  as  it  is,  both  for 
the  interests  of  the  laboring  men  and  for  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  desirable,  he  would  like  to  file  a  brief  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  also  in  regard  to  your  hearings. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  V.  HAMBUBO,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  HAM- 
BTIBG  BTTTTON  COMPANY,  OP  NEWABK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  speak 
very  rapidly,  supplementing  the  brief  I  am  going  to  leave  here,  in 
view  of  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker. 

The  Chairkan.  That  is  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  pearl  but- 
tons. The  speaker  who  preceded  me  stated  that  he  entered  a  protest 
because  he  understood  that  there  was  an  advance  to  be  a^ed  for  of 
one-half  a  cent  a  line,  more  or  less.  Of  ceurse,  we  are  not  responsible 
for  what  he  imderstood.  There  is  no  such  demand  to  be  made.  I  am 
selected  to  represent  the  association,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  state  a 
few  facts  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

First,  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  be  retained. 
Next,  we  have  in  our  brief  for  you  a  full  list  of  the  manufacturers 
enga^d  in  that  line  of  business  in  the  United  States,  with  their  com- 
mercial ratings,  to  show  you  that  there  have  been  no  fortunes  made 
in  that  line  of  business.  We  have  also  a  scale  of  wages  prepared 
for  you,  comparing  European  countries  and  this  country,  to  show 
you  our  exact  position. 

Next,  there  is  no  "  trust,"  no  agreement,  no  contract,  no  combina- 
tion among  the  manufacturers  whereby  price,  stock,  quantity,  qual- 
ity, or  an;^hing  else  is  agreed  upon.  Each  manufacturer  is  allowed 
to  make,  turn  out,  and  sell  his  wares  as  best  he  can.  Prior  to  the 
act  of  1890  the  pearl-l^utton  industry  was  of  no  account  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  consul-general  at  Vienna  at  that  time 
wrote  as  follows: 

The  pearl-button  industry  will  never  be  of  any  Importance  in  the  United 
States. 

He  stated  his  reasons,  which  were  that  shell  being  brittle,  ma- 
chinery could  not  make  it.  The  price  of  labor  in  that  country  is 
from  $2  to  $2.80  a  week,  and  we  are  paying  from  $12  to  $17  a  week. 

The  minute  the  McKinley  bill  went  through  we  turned  the  imports, 

which  ran  from  $1,300,000  close  to  $2,000,000,  to  $100,000,  $200,000, 

and  $300,000;  and  we  turned  that  stuff  out  most  successfully  in  this 

country.    After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill 
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reduced  our  tariff,  the  imports  went  up  again  to  $300,000  and 
$400,000 ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  Dingley  bill  of  1891 
we  decreased  those  imports  again.  I  am  giving  you  these  sums  in 
round  figures  because  I  am  in  a  hurry.  That  was  the  result  of  this 
additional  protection.  To-day  the  tariff  is  1^  cents  specific  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  competition  that  we  have  in  Europe  is  based  upon  these  facts: 
The  wages  in  France,  in  Austria,  and  in  England  are  about  0Il^ 
half  what  they  are  here ;  in  Austria  they  are  less  than  that.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  a  new  competition  has  sprung  up  that  some  of  yoa 
gentlemen  may  not  have  heard  about;  that  is,  that  the  Jaoanese 
have  entered  the  field,  and  there  is  stuff  made  by  them  [proaucing 
samples] .  If  you  touch  our  tariff  to  the  tune  oi  half  a  cent  a  line 
(and  when  I  say  ''  a  line,"  I  speak  of  the  American  measure,  which 
means  forty  lines  to  the  inch) — there  are  Japanese  goods,  there  are 
French  goods,  and  there  are  American  goods.  Had  I  time,  I  would 
show  you  some  of  the  handsomest  gocms  the  world  has  even  sem 
that  we  have  made  here,  and  this  is  an  industry  that  has  onlv  been 
made  possible  since  the  McKinley  bill  allowed  us  to  do  it.  We  are 
satisfied  as  it  is;  but  while  the  business  has  been  carried  on  very 
successfully,  profits  are  very  close.  The  condition  is  such  that  any 
questions  you  gentlemen  might  ask  at  any  time  we  would  be  pleased 
to  answer,  and  to  show  that  you  or  your  predecessors  have  made 
possible  this  business  that  is  now  producing  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  way  of  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Congressman  Clark,  when  you  were  in  my  city  in 
January  you  were  the  honored  guest  of  our  board  of  trade  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you.  If  you  had  been  able  to  spend 
two  days  there 

The  Chairman.  Tell  that  to  Mr.  Clark  privately.  Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  It  is  ?    Very  well.    I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.    Let  me  see  those  Japanese  buttons. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes;  I  will  bring  those  over,  Mr.  Boutell.  [Ex- 
hibiting buttons  to  Mr.  Boutell.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  C.  BONNEE,  EEPEESEHTIHO  TIE 
AMES-BONNEE  COMPAinr,  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want,  Mr.  Bonner f 

Mr.  Bonner.  Five  minutes  or  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it,  I  have  a  feeling 
almost  akin  to  veneration  m  addressing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  here  in  the  cause 
of  brushes  when  its  former  lamented  chairman,  the  greatest  exponent 
of  protection,  was  in  the  chair.  Later  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  his  staflf,  and  later,  in  the  Electoral  College,  of  voting  for  him  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  come  nearly  700  miles  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
this  cause  to  you.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conmiittee  ha^ 
been  laboring  so  industriously  so  many  hours  to-day  that  I  can  not 
present  this  matter  in  such  a  shape  that  I  think  you  would  enjoy 
hearing  it.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  simply  to  state  this: 
The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasair 
Department  show  that  the  importation  of  brushes  from  Japan  since 
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the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law  has  increased  on  the  average  110 
per  cent  (an  increase  in  percentage  of  4,000  per  cent).  It  is  an  ab- 
normal increase.  The  general  increase  of  all  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  statistics,  is  42  per  cent.  In  exports  of 
brushes  from  the  United  States  the  percentage  is  23  per  cent,  while 
the  general  exports  of  the  United  States  have  increased  in  the  ab- 
normal amount  of  210  per  cent. 

In  the  human  wage  scale,  brushes  are  the  lowest  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  A  State  Department  consular  report  has  come  to  the 
brush  manufacturers  of  this  country  within  ten  days,  which  indicates 
that  the  labor  wage  there  on  brushes  is  50  cents  for  men,  15  cents  for 
women,  and  6  cents  for  children.  Under  the  plan  of  the  schedule  on 
brushes  there  are  two  distinguishing  characteristics — two  families  of 
brushes,  so  to  speak — ^that  should  be  recognized.  I  refer  to  house- 
hold and  toilet  goods  on  the  one  hand  and  paint  and  varnish  goods 
on  the  other.  In  the  one  case  the  percentage  of  labor  to  material  is 
about  as  3  to  1,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  about  5  to  5,  or  4  to  5,  ac- 
cording to  the  average. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  profits  the  American  manufacturer  can 
make  under  the  circumstances  of  this  abnormal  importation,  as  is 
shown  by  the  brief  which  I  will  submit,  and  also  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  producing  at  higher  or  lower  prices  and  furnishing 
the  people  with  orushes  at  better  prices  than  heretofore,  I  will  say 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  will  supply  for  10  cents  a 
hairbrush,  a  clothes  brush,  a  shoe  brush,  a  shaving  brush,  a  paint 
brush,  an  artist's  brush.  There  is  no  more  intricate  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacturing  industrial  arts  than  the  machinery  that  has 
been  introduced  by  the  brush  makers  and  is  in  use  in  this  country. 
And  with  our  facilities,  we  will  take  the  output  of  a  factory  and  offer 
it  to  anyone  for  one  to  five  years — I  refer  to  orushes  such  as  we  make, 
toilet  brushes — for  10  cents  a  dozen  profit.  That  is  what  we  are 
reduced  to,  and  that  is  what  is  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  brush  situation. 

There  is  this  condition  confronting  the  American  brush  manufac- 
turers, as  we  see  the  small  spot  in  the  horizon :  That  while  in  1890 
Mr.  McKinley  undertook  to  adjust  conditions  as  between  wages  in 
this  country  and  foreign  countries,  to-day  they  are  utilizing  the  same 
machinery  that  we  are  and  the  same  facilities  plus  the  cheap  labor. 
So  that,  as  I  stated,  it  has  become  possible  (and  it  does  occur  in  the 
brush  business)  for  them  to  import  at  the  abnormal  rate  of  110  per 
cent  as  against  the  42  per  cent  for  general  imports,  and  the  exports 
from  this  country  are  23  per  cent  as  against  210  per  cent. 

I  do  not  knowthat  I  want  to  take  any  more  time  and  will  submit  a 
brief. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  you  may  file  a  supplemental  brief, 
or  you  can  file  a  brief  now. 

(Mr.  Bonner  submitted  the  two  following  briefs:) 

To  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement,  in  ac- 
cordance with  conditions  of  hearings  on  tariff  revision,  subject  of 
brushes.  Schedule  N,  paragraph  410: 

The  principal  feature  of  the  foreign  commerece  in  brushes  is  evi- 
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denced  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  compared  with 
like  statements  of  subsequent  years  to  and  including  1907,  as  shown 
by  the  following  tables: 

Brushes. 


Year. 


Importo.  'Exports. 


1890 $767,128  $151,13 

1891 _ - 868,573  IjO.eOB 

1892 _ _  797,879  Iffl.llO 

1893 814,062  241,343 

1894- _ 569.767  179.098 

1895 _ 660,585  165.«a 

1896 _ _._ _ 753,928  1S0.1« 

1897 782,80B  18S,0M 

1898 - 746.267  158,272 

1899 _ 890,629  Sll,981 

1900 977.513  232,085 

1901 — - — 1,142,385  25l.0»: 

1902 __ 1,151.016  261.T» 

1908 _ _ _ 1,246,671  28S,9M 

1904 _ 1,372.227  275,50 

1905 - _ 1,306,446  337,0BS 

1906 _.__ _ 1,357.114  366,106 

1907 _ _ 1,686.556  OS.IB 


The  total  foreign  commerce  of  all  merchandises  of  the  United 
States  shown: 


Tear. 


Tbtal  United 
I     States  im- 
I         ports. 


1890- 

1907 


$789,810,400 
1,484,421,425 


TV>ta]  United 
States  ex- 
ports. 


$»45,2»,8SS 
1,853,718,034 


The  brush  commerce  is  marked  by  three  notable  characteristics: 
First,  a  phenomenal  increase  of  imports ;  second,  only  nominal  figui^s 
found  in  the  brush  exports;  third,  a  comparison  of  brush  imports 
with  the  total  importations  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1890 
with  1907,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  indi- 
cates that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  general  imports  equaled  42, 
while  that  of  brushes  increased  by  the  abnormal  percentage  of  110. 

A  study  of  the  details  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  to  percentage 
shows  a  more  rapid  growth  of  our  sales  of  all  merchandises  than  of 
our  purchases,  the  exports  at  the  same  time  considerably  exceeding 
the  imports,  the  percentage  being  219.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  is  the 
astonisning  showing  that  the  exportation  of  domestic  brushes  for 
years  1890-1907  equaled  but  23  per  cent  of  brush  imports. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1907  states  that  advance  in  price  has 
been  reflected  in  the  values  of  both  exports  and  imports.    It  reads : 

Comparing  prices  of  articles  exported  or  Imported  in  1907  with  those  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  1899,  the  first  full  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  existing  tariff 
law  and  a  period  thereafter  unaffected  by  tariff  changes,  a  large  number  of 
articles  imported  and  exix)rted  show  in  1907  marited  increases  in  prices  over 
those  of  1899,  the  increase  in  many  cases  above  50  per  cent  and  some  cases 
more  than  100  per  cent.  Manufacturers'  materials  in  both  raw  and  partially 
manufactured  stocks  show  striking  advance  in  prices  in  both  imports  and 
exports,  comparing  prices  in  1907  with  those  of  1899. 
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While  manufactures  generally  show  these  advances  in  prices  of 
materials  and  manufactures,  there  is  also  indicated  through  defi- 
nitely ascertained  knowledge,  the  general  experience  of  producers 
and  sellers  of  brushes,  that  the  selling  prices  of  this  particular  manu- 
facture have  shown  a  continuous  ana  a  gradual  lowering  in  sales 
prices. 

To  summarize  the  movements  of  brushes  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  period  1890-1907,  it  will  be  seen : 

First.  Importation  of  brushes  increased  110  per  cent,  while  the 
total  imports  of  the  United  States  increased  but  42  per  cent. 

Second.  Exportation  of  brushes  equaled  but  23  per  cent  of  brush 
importations,  while  the  general  export  commerce  of  the  United 
States  exceeded  general  importations  by  210  per  cent. 

Tliird.  The  domestic  prices  of  brushes  have  lowered  generally  in 
face  of  the  marked  advance  in  a  large  number  of  other  manufactured 
articles  affected  by  the  tariff,  this  in  face  also  of  general  advance  in 
manufacturers'  raw  materials  and  labor.  For  instance,  a  toilet  hair- 
brush article  sells  to-day  for  10  cents,  made  of  all  bristle,  equal  in 
quality  as  good  as  sold  at  26  cents  in  1890. 

These  three  salient  features  of  the  brush  industry  may  be  analyzed 
by  a  statement  reflecting  the  condition  of  the  domestic  brush  business 
for  the  period  1890-1907. 

Parenthetically,  tariff  Schedule  N,  paragraph  410,  specifically 
prescribes  to  cover  brushes,  brooms,  feather  dusters  of  all  kmds,  hair 
pencils  in  quills  or  otherwise.  The  importation  of  brooms  is  only 
nominal  in  volume,  and  in  1907  showed  but  $1,655  as  a  high  average. 
In  the  brush  art  the  tariff  acts  have  recognized  no  differential  pro- 
visions or  rates  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duty,  all  varieties  of 
brushes  being  liquidated  at  custom-house  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  commercial  designation  of  brushes,  however,  is,  broadly, 
divisible  into  two  general  groups — group  A,  toilet  and  household 
brushes ;  group  B,  painter's,  shaving,  and  artist's  brushes. 

Brooms  and  dusters  should  not  be  properly  classed  in  either  group. 
They  are  produced  by  entirely  different  processes,  are  made  of  unlike 
materials,  are  not  items  really  in  customs  commerce,  yet  in  the  labor 
statistical  reports  it  is  indicated  that  many  more  people  are  employed 
in  broom  making  than  in  the  brush  manufacture. .  For  all  purposes 
of  computation  brooms  should  be  entirely  segregated  from  brushes. 

Manufacturers  of  brushes  of  either  group  A  or  group  B  rarely 
engage  in  the  production  of  the  other  group.  The  organization  of 
the  businesses,  the  character  of  the  trade  sold,  the  utilities,  tools,  and 
processes  of  production  used,  the  training  of  labor  to  knowledge  of 
the  processes  are  as  a  sealed  book  of  the  one  producer  as  against  the 
other. 

In  the  manufacture  of  group  A — toilet  goods — consist  such  as  hair- 
brushes, toothbrushes,  clothes,  bath,  and  nail  brushes;  household 
brushes,  such  as  shoe  brushes,  scrubbing,  stove,  plate;  horse  and  mill 
brushes.  Some  of  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  machinerjr  is 
utilized  in  their  manufacture  that  is  known  in  all  the  manufacturing 
industrial  arts.  Single  brush  factory  equipments  in  this  country 
of  machines  to  produce  toilet  and  household  brushes  have  exceeded 
in  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Highly  skilled  machinists 
and  tool  makers  keep  such  machines  in  perfect  working  condition. 
Skilled  men  and  skilled  women  operate  these  machines.    Seventy-five 
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per  cent  of  the  importation  of  all  brushes  into  the  United  States 
under  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  are  toilet  brushes  of  variety 
gi'oup  A. 

Practically  all  tooth  brushes  sold  in  this  country  are  imported,  and 
they  are  used  bv  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Why  is  this  sof  The  answer  is  plain--inadequate  tariff  protection. 
And  this  application  is  alike  to  all  toilet  brushes. 

Why  is  tnere  insufficient  duty,  and  what  would  be  the  proper  pro- 
tection ? 

The  writer  was  privileged  intimate  official  association  with  the 
author  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill.  As  the  outcome  of  conferences 
and  hearings  an  arbitrary  rate  of  40  per  cent  was  made  and  exists 
to-day  in  the  brush  tariff  schedule.  The  Mills  bill  rating  was  20  per 
cent,  and  the  brush  producers  asked  55  per  cent.  The  result  is,  many 
manufacturers  have  had  to  quit  operations. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  clearly  shows  by  reports  the  fallacy  of 
such  named  tariff  conclusions,  abnormal  increase  of  import  brushes 
by  110  per  cent,  while  general  customs  imports  equal  only  42  per 
cent.  Increasingly  large  brush  imports  come  from  all  the  important 
foreign  countries,  but  particularly  from  Japan,  whence  comes  the 
increase  for  the  years  1890-1907  of  4,000  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  of 
all  brush  imports  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  brush  Group  A  labor  constitute.s  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  produced  article.  The  intricate  brush  machinery  before  men- 
tioned of  this  group  was  introduced  at  great  expense  and  estimated 
labor  savings  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  and  to  further  lessen  cost 
of  the  manufacture  and  the  selling  prices.  It  was  an  accomplish- 
ment in  fact.  To-day  the  world  makes  no  better  brushes  than  the 
United  States  can  produce ;  still  importations  increase  in  volume  and 
out  of  percentage  proportions  to  other  lines  of  manufactures.  The 
brush  industry  is  thus  bearing  more  than  its  just  share  of  the  national 
burden,  if  protection  be  a  burden. 

Brush  makers'  wages,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  all  statisticians 
agree  are  of  the  lowest-paid  wage  scale  of  human  employment.  The 
reason  for  this  must  now  be  understood,  and  it  is  a  condition  con- 
fronting the  underlying  fabric  of  our  American  industrial  existence. 
It  is  found  in  the  foreign  industrial  producer.  The  foreigners  all 
are  utilizing  the  world's  best  machinery,  tool  inventions,  and  facili- 
ties, notably  Japan,  dually  cooperating  in  such  use  the  cheapest  hu- 
man skill  and  power,  with  Japan  working  at  a  brush-wage  rate  of 
50  cents  per  dajr  for  men,  15  cents  for  women,  and  5  cents  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  so,  with  but  40  per  cent  duty,  they  terribly  undersell  our 
brush  wares  in  this  market.  Such  is  our  unnatural  competition 
to-day.  So  far  have  our  brush  manufacturers  been  pushed  by  this 
unfair  competition  that  in  the  work  plan  of  1905  women  wage- 
earners  employed  numbered  3,054,  children  448,  the  cheapest  Ameri- 
can labor,  with  546  shops  less  shown  to  be  in  operation  than  in  1890. 
These  figures  are  extracted  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1905,  Bul- 
letin No.  57. . 

The  Ohio  bureau  of  labor  for  1907  shows  brush  reports  on  labor 
averages  of  daily  wage  earnings  to  be,  men,  $1.92;  women,  77  cents; 
boys  (16  to  18  years),  62  cents. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  and  because  of  the 
introduction  of  many  labor-saving  processes,  it  was  hoped  that  it 
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would  be  possible  for  domestic  brush  makers  to  get  the  competition 
share  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  but  almost  immediately  did  the 
active  foreign  brush  makers  provide  machinery,  adopt  all  the  labor- 
saving  devices  and  use  them  just  as  cleverly  as  we  do.  They  pay  no 
duty  on  bristles.  We  pay  7|  cents  per  pound,  or  the  equivalent  of 
average  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Again,  we  pay  35  cents  per  pound 
labor  to  dress  bristles  as  against  one- fifth  of  such  cost  to  the  foreigner. 
Again,  the  Japanese  merchant  does  not  appear  to  possess  that  ele- 
ment in  national  characteristics  known  as  commercial  integrity,  for 
in  dealing  with  the  United  States  customs  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
reports  show  greater  percentages  of  advances  in  valuations  assessed 
on  Japanese  goods  than  are  marked  against  any  other  country. 

The  Director  of  Bureau  of  Census  says  in  communicated  letter  of 
November,  1908: 

lu  the  analysis  of  brush  labor  statistics  care  should  be  taken  tliat  incori'ect 
conclusions  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  profits  made  be  not  drawn  from 
the  tables.  Not  OMly  do  tlie  figures  take  no  cognizance  of  the  depreciation  in 
the  plant,  but  they  are  defective  in  not  including  other  important  costs.  The 
expense  incident  to  the  sale  of  product  is  omitted.  Moreover,  the  figures  take 
uo  cognizance  of  the  interest  on  capital  invested  or  losses  due  to  bad  debts. 
There  are  no  statistics  available  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  brushes  In 
Japan,  England,  Germany,  or  France. 

There  are  not  and  there  never  have  been  brush  industrial  combina- 
tions in  the  United  States;  no  trusts;  no  labor-union  brush  makers; 
no  profit  dividends  aggregating  more  than  what  would  equal  interest- 
rate  returns  on  government  bonds. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  tariff-making  power  to 
reconstruct  the  tariff  along  lines  that  will  exclude  unnatural  foreign- 
labor  competition,  commensurate  with,  but  not  beyond,  what  will 
secure  work  for  our  skilled  labor  at  living  wage  scale  that  they  may 
enjoy  ambitions,  have  homes  and  property,  instead  of  looking  for- 
warcL  to  possible  trade  extinction. 

Results  from  the  operations  of  the  existing  tariff  schedule  of  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  demonstrates  undeniably  that  it  will  require,  and  we 
earnestly  desire  and  ask  that  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  pre- 
scribed for  brushes.  Group  A,  to  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to 
meet  the  at  present  unfair  competition  with  f orei^  cheap  labor. 

This  tariff  classification  to  be  paragraphed  as  toilet  and  household 
brushes  or  drawn-work  brushes,  or  where  the  brush  materials  are 
drawn  or  punched  and  held  in  the  bored  block. 

In  the  brush  Group  B,  paint  brushes,  shaving  and  artists'  brushes 
and  kindred  varieties,  since  the  raw  materials  constitute  30  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  cost  and  labor  in  the  reverse-named  percentages  of  the 

Jroduced  article,  naturally  the  brush  values  are  much  higher,  and  the 
oreign  competition,  while  most  troublesome  under  the  present  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  is  not  vet  quite  so  ruinous  as  is  the  foreign 
competition  in  toilet  brushes,  (iroup  A.  Almost  as  many  skilled 
operators  are  employed,  the  capital  outlay  for  machinery  and  tool 
mants  also  nearly  as  large  as  for  brush  manufacture  under  Class  A. 
brushes  are  exported  under  the  classification  B  in  a  small  way,  but 
not  at  all  with  freedom  of  the  markets.  But  this  notable  fact  must 
be  in  mind : 

American  makers  of  painters'  and  artists'  brushes  are  to-day  buy- 
ing of  importers  their  supplies  of  cheap-grade  brushes.  They  can  not 
compete.    This  brush  group  ranks  first  in  gioss  values  of  products 
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and  a  good  second  in  number  of  wage-earners  employed.  We  urge 
that  the  basic  principles  of  protection  as  intentionally  applied  re- 
quires the  placmg  or  brushes  in  Group  B  on  an  ad  valorem  duty 
rate  of  55  to  60  per  cent.  In  the  specific  description  of  Group  B  we 
would  suggest  for  the  schedule  title — Brushes,  shaving,  paint,  and 
artist  goods,  or  all  varieties  known  as  pan  or  cement-processed  brushes. 

We  think  we  have  fairly  and  justly  presented  the  brush  situation. 
We  should  have  equal  competition,  not  annihilation,  as  is  already 
shown  with  regard  to  toothbrushes.  Our  recommendations  are  in 
the  public  interest,  brush  products  entering  into  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  everybody.  Yet  so  cheaply  now  are  brushes  sold  that  for  10 
cents  can  be  bought  a  hairbrush,  or  a  clothes,  shoe,  tooth,  shaving, 
paint  or  a  horse  brush.  The  producers  will  not  in  this  country  to-day 
show  an  average  profit  in  their  line  of  manufacture  of  5  cents  per 
dozen. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Jos.  C.  Bonner, 
President  Ames-Bonner  Company^  Toledo^  Ohio. 


To  Cormnittee  on  Ways  and  Means^  House  of  Representatives, 

Sirs  :  I  beg  to  sumit  a  plan  for  reconsideration  under  tariff  Sched- 
tile  N,  paragraph  411,  Bristles,  and  to  recommend  that  same  be 
changed  from  duty  rate  of  7^  cents  per  pound  to  the  free  list 

Reierence  for  statements  of  fact  is  had  to  brief  filed  by  the  peti- 
tioner on  schedule,  subject,  "  Sundried  N,  Brushes,"  410. 

In  the  brush  art,  bristles  are  the  essence  of  the  produced  brush 
article.  The  world's  supply  of  bristles  is  never  equal  to  the  market 
demands.  In  consequence,  fiber  substitutes  are  utilized,  adultera- 
tions by  every  possible  method  are  resorted  to  for  materials  demanded 
in  the  completed  brushes  for  needed  consumption. 

Again,  foreign  hog  bristles  to-day,  in  variety  and  quality  much 
surpass  the  American  hog  variety.  This  feature  is  patent  to  any  in- 
foi-med  farmer  boy.  The  domestic  pig  of  the  United  States  is  lalled 
on  reaching  age  of  eight  to  eleven  months.  Its  hair,  if  any,  is  fine, 
curly  and  short,  not  adapted  to  any  brush  use,  except  in  connection 
with  making  of  the  cheapest  brush  varieties. 

The  American  brush  producers  seek  all  the  important  countries 
of  the  world  for.  bristle  supplies,  principally  Russia,  France,  India, 
and  China.  This  hair  is  largely  the  bristle  of  the  wild  hog^  and  is 
found  by  peasant  children,  gathering  same  in  the  wilds  of  the  forests, 
where  the  hog  in  his  wanderings  finds  a  lo^  or  a  rock  for  a  rubbing 
place  to  shed  and  rub  away  his  shedding  hair. 

Manufactured  bristle  is  scarcely  understood,  for  in  realitv  all  bris- 
tle in  market  is  raw,  figurativelv.  Hair  when  bought  is  tied  in 
bundles  straight — such  is  dutiable  at  7^  cents  per  pound,  hence 
bristles  should  be  placed  on  free  list — 

First.  For  the  reason  that  35  cents  per  pound  is  placed  on  the 
bleached  stiff  article  before  it  is  ready  for  the  intended  brush.  This 
process  in  more  detail  is  known  in  the  trade — washing,  tying,  drying, 
bleaching,  sorting,  or  dragging  (to  like  lengths),  picking  as  to  colors, 
sieving  or  turning,  cutting,  mixing,  shaking,  ana  tying.  This  pro- 
cedure is  rarely  if  ever  had  prior  to  importation  of  bristles. 
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Second.  Foreign  bristles  do  not  in  anv  sense  compete  with  the 
American  variety  in  color,  stiffness,  length,  hence  as  to  quality. 

Third.  Since  the  foreign-variety  bristle  can  not  be  American  pro- 
duced it  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  tariff-making  body  to  give  to 
American  manufacturers  free  all  raw  materials  not  procurable  in 
this  country. 

Fourth,  bristles  should  be  on  free  list  because  brush  manufac- 
turei:^  must  now  and  do  employ  lowest  wage-labor  scale  known  in  this 
country  to  enable  them  to  endeavor  to  compete  with  like  kind  of 
foreign  cheapest  wa^e-scale  labor. 
Eespectfuliy  submitted. 

Jos.  C.  Bonner, 
President  Ames-Bonner  Company, 
Brush  Manufacturers^  Toledo^  Ohio. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  announced  that  the  committee  would 
hear  Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  subject  of  brushes.) 

Mr.  D.  A.  Willis.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  overlooked  the  im- 
portant industry  of  manufacturing  pearl  buttons  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.    I  am  down  on  the  list  for  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  your  name  to  be  put  on  the  list, 
then. 

Mr.  Willis.  Yes;  my  name,  D.  A.  Willis,  is  on  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  overlooked  it,  then. 

Mr.  Willis.  Yes;  you  have  overlooked  it. 

The  Chairman  (after  examining  list).  Your  name  is  not  on  the 
list;  you  did  not  give  it  to  the  clerk.  You  told  the  clerk  you  wanted 
to  file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Willis.  It  must  have  been  a  mistake.  About  three  minutes  is 
all  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  reported  here  at  the  desk  that  you  wished 
to  file  a  brief;  but  we  will  hear  you  at  some  time.  Colonel  Clarke, 
you  may  proceed  for  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALBEKT  CLAKKE,  OP  77  STJICMEK  STBEET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  appear  for  Mr.  L.  C.  Hill,  of  Boston,  who  has  been 
here  to-day,  but  has  been  obliged  to  leave.  He  just  wished  to  have 
me  explain  to  the  committee  why  he  is  not  present  here. 

I  also  appear  for  Mr.  Frank  N.  Look,  of  the  Florence  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  merely  to  submit  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  me  and  which  I  will  file  because  it  is  a  model  of  con- 
densation, and  contains  a  great  many  verj'  interesting  facts  on  this 
brush  industry  and  the  competition  which  our  manufacturers  have 
with  Austrian  and  Japanese  brushes. 

I  also  appear  for  Mr.  E,  E.  Whiting,  of  Burlington,  Vt.^  who 
dresses  tampico  for  the  brush  makers,  ana  who  wishes  a  change  m  the 
classification.  His  letter  fully  explains  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  seek 
to  add  anything  to  it 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  done  my  errand,  and  do  not 
need  to  say  more. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Colonel. 
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(The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Clarke  are  as  follows:) 

[Letter  from  Florence  Manufacturing  Company.] 

Florence,  Mass.,  November  26^  1908. 
Brushes  and  bristles.     Paragraph  410,  brushes;  411,  bristles. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  manufacturing  toilet  brushes  for  forty- 
two  years  and  employ  about  500  people.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  manufacture  popular-priced  toothbrushes, 
now  principally  made  in  Asiatic  and  European  countries. 

A  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  exact  labor  conditions  are  impressive. 
We  employ  no  child  labor.  In  Japan  children  are  more  or  less  em- 
ployed, at  less  than  1  cent  per  hour.  Women  with  us  earn  from  10 
to  20  cents  per  hour;  in  Japan  from  1^  to  2  cents  per  hour.  We  pay 
our  male  labor  from  15  to  35  cents  per  hour.  In  Japan  male  laW 
is  paid  about  5  cents  per  hour.  In  a  large  brush  manufactory  em- 
ploying over  700  hands  in  Austria  skilled  male  labor  receives  from 
9  to  11  cents  per  hour.  Women  are  paid  from  5  to  6  cents  per  hour. 
In  this  particular  factory  the  highest  paid  man,  a  master  mechanic, 
receives  about  15  cents  per  hour,  whereas  with  us  we  would  pay  40 
to  50  cents  per  hour. 

As  labor  is  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  toothbrushes,  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  still  gives  the  Japanese  and 
the  Europeans  deciaed  advantage  over  American  labor  on  the  preswit 
basis  of  American  wages.  Japanese  toothbrushes  made  by  hand  <X)n- 
front  one  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States,  at  prices  which 
absolutely  preclude  successnil  competition  by  American  labor,  even 
under  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

The  introduction  of  modern  machinery  in  Japan,  such  as  is  in  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germanv  and  Austria,  coupled  ^ith 
the  very  low-priced  labor  of  Japan,  would  produce  a  startling  effect 
upon  the  brush  industry  in  America.  In  the  application  of  machin- 
ery to  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes  Germany  and  Austria  es- 
pecially are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  America 
as  well. 

In  Austria  and  in  Germany  many  operations  are  performed  bv 
women  where  we  are  obliged  to  employ  men,  thus  creating  a  much 
wider  difference  in  labor  costs  than  is  apparent  in  an  actual  compari- 
son of  wages  paid.  This  must  be  equally  true  of  conditions  in  Japan, 
where  wages  paid  women  are  so  much  less  than  paid  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  In  Belgium  and  in  Germany  women  aress  bristles  and  do 
classes  of  work  which  are  not  and  can  not  be  performed  by  women 
under  /  merican  conditions. 

A  lov'-priced,  moderate-sized  toothbrush  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery in  Austria  represents  an  actual  labor  cost  of  73  cents  per 
gross  in  <'omparison  with  an  actual  labor  cost  in  America  of  $2.08 
per  gros-. 

ToothSrushes  are  being  used  by  Americans  in  increased  quantities, 
and  witl.  proper  protection  an  industry  employing  an  increased  num- 
ber of  A  nerican  laborers  at  American  wages  can  be  built  up. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  prCvSent  rate  of  duty  upon  orushes  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  increased  to  at  least  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  ask  that  the  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound  upon  bristles 
be  removed,  and  that  bristles  be  entered  free  of  duty,  in  order  that 
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we  may  thereby  be  placed  on  a  fairer  basis  in  comparison  with  Asiatic 
and  European  countries,  as  practically  no  bristles  used  in  the  manu- 
facture or  hairbrushes,  and  no  bristles  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
toothbrushes,  are  produced  in  America. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Florence  Mixj.  Co. 


[Portions  of  letter  from  Alfred  C.  Whiting,  Burlington,  Vt.] 

November  24,  1908. 
Col.  Albert  Clarke, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Clarke  : 

The  competition  among  the  manufacturers  themselves  is  very 
severe,  but  above  that  there  are  a  great  many  foreign  brushes 
brought  in  and  duty  paid  owing  to  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 
The  Japanese,  particularly,  are  sending  in  a  great  many,  especially 
toilet  brushes,  on  which  the  labor  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost. 
But  this  importation  of  brushes  is  not  confined  to  this  class  of 
brushes  entirely,  as  a  large  number  of  very  cheap  brushes — ^hand. 
nail,  scrub,  etc. — are  thrown  in  on  this  market.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  done,  if  it  is  done  legitimately  and  proper  duties  paid ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  brushes  come  in  here,  so  that  1  think  the  brush 
makers  are  really  entitled  to  a  larger  duty  rather  than  smaller. 

Now,  coming  down  to  the  question  of  brush  fibers,  in  which  my  in- 
terest centers.  Tampico,  or  istle  (or  ixtle,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled 
by  the  Mexicans),  should  without  any  question  be  admitted  free  in 
its  crude  state,  as  none  is  produced  in  this  country.  But  when  it  is 
dyed  combed,  or  dressed,  cut  up,  or  partially  manufactured  in  any 
manner,  it  should  pay  a  duty.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  the 
many  bass  fibers  which  are  imported  into  this  country.  We  do  not 
think  the  dressers  of  brush  fiber  are  properly  protected  in  this  re- 
spect, as  considerable  dressed  tampico  and  basses  are  now  brought  into 
this  country  with  only  20  per  cent  duty.  When  I  had  a  consultation 
with  the  appraisers  in  New  York  last  week,  I  found  them  at  work 
on  a  lot  or  dressed  tampico,  which  they  were  passing  at  20  per  cent 
duty.  This  special  importation,  I  think,  came  from  Hamburg.  The 
German  and  Belgium  manufacturers  are  continuously  sending  quota- 
tions among  the  brush  trade  of  this  country  at  from  1  to  2  cents 
a  pound  befcw  the  prices  ruling  in  this  country.  And,  as  stated,  con- 
siderable dressed  tampico  and  bass,  bassine.  Palmyra  fiber,  etc.,  is 
sent  in  here  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  American  manufacturers,  with 
the  high  prices  we  are  paying  labor,  can  afford  to  dress  the  stock. 

Another  disadvantage  which  we  are  working  under  is  that  con- 
siderable istle  is  shipped  from  Mexico  on  a  through  bill  of  lading 
to  Europe,  and  stopped  off  in  New  York.  If  the  Mexican  can  not 
get  his  price  in  New  York,  he  ships  it  on  to  Europe  without  further 
cost  of  freight.  So  that  many  times  the  European  manufacturer  can 
buy  cheaper  for  lack  of  a  market  than  the  American  manufacturer 
can.  i.  e.,  the  further  seeking  of  another  P^uropean  market  would 
cost  additional  freight  to  handle. 
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I  have  also  been  told  that  many  times  vessels  will  load  in  Mexico 
for  European  ports  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  for  New  York, 
again  givingthe  European  manufacturer  the  advantage. 

When  in  England  two  years  ago,  I  found  an  English  dresser  of 
fiber,  to  whom  we  several  years  ago  sold  a  full  set  of  our  improved 
machinery,  had  been  obliged  to  stop  the  dressing  of  brush  fiber, 
owing  to  the  severe  competition  of  Belgium  and  German  manufac- 
turers, who  put  dressed  stock  into  the  English  brush  factories  cheaper 
than  the  English  manufacturers  could  do  it,  so  that  their  machinery 
in  this  branch  of  their  factory  stood  idle  and  covered  with  dust; 
they  were  doing  nothing.  This  same  competition  has  driven  us  out 
of  Canada,  where  we  formerly  had  a  very  good  trade.  Further,  I 
found  that  the  English  manufacturer  was  paying  his  help  only 
about  one-half  of  what  we  are  paying  ours. 

After  considerable  effort,  by  going  to  the  appraisers'  stores  in 
New  York,  I  found  that  tampico  was  admitted  under  section  6  (p. 
67  of  the  tariff  act  you  sent  me),  as  an  unenumerated  article,  at  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent.  It  struck  me  in  looking  over  the  tariff  that 
it  should  come  under  article  347  in  schedule  J,  "  all  manufactures 
of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  45  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem," This  rate  at  least  would  succeed  much  better  in  keeping  out 
the  cheap  manufactures  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  But  tney  told 
me  at  the  appraisers'  stores  that  it  could  not  oe  classed  under  this 
clause,  because  it  was  still  tampico;  it  was  not  a  manufacture  of 
tampico,  but  still  remained  tampico. 

Now,  the  trouble  is  that  the  dressed  tampico,  or  brush  fiber,  has 
never  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  I  believe.  I  think 
it  should  be,  and  I  think  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  would  be  none  too 
high  on  tampico,  bass,  bassine,  palmyra  fiber,  and  similar  vegetable 
fibers  or  mixtures  of  the  same  (when  they  have  passed  in  manufac- 
ture beyond  the  crude  state)  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer; 
and  it  would  work  no  injustice  to  any  American,  because  the  compe- 
tition among  American  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  so  strong 
that  the  prices  are  kept  down  to  the  bottom  notch,  commensurate 
with  the  high  price  we  are  paying  labor  to-day. 

Yours,  trulv, 

E.  B.  &.  A.  C.  Whiting, 
By  A.  C.  Whiting. 

P.  S. — The  foreign  manufacturers  generally  quote  8  to  10  cents  for 
dressed  tampico,  while  the  American  market  is  12  to  14  cents,  so  that 
with  the  duty  on  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  cents  below  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  D.  FOSS,  REPRESENTINO  THE  WOOSTEB 
BRUSH  WORKS,  WOOSTER,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  vou  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Foss, 

Mr.   Foss,  Mr.   Chairman   and   gentlemen,  I  exceedingly  regret 

that  the  hour  is  so  late  that  we  will  have  to  take  up  as  little  of  your 

time  as  possible.     I  will  not  attempt  to  read  my  brief.    C-olonel 

Bonner,  who  preceded  me,  has  gone  into  the  matter  of  brushes.    I 
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want  to  speak  just  for  a  few  moments  on  the  matter  of  bristles, 
which  interest  paint  and  varnish  brush  manufacturers  more  than 
the  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  a  few  figures  from  my 
brief  here. 

The  total  number  of  poimds  of  bristles  imported  for- the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1907,  was  3,433,941  pounds,  amounting  in  dollars  to 
$3,256,552.  Average  per  pound,  94.8  cents.  There  was  a  7^  per 
cent  dutjr,  ecjualing  7.9  per  cent. 

From  China  alone  there  were  imported  at  least  1,159,487  pounds, 
amounting  to  $657,551.    Average  per  pound,  56.7  cents. 

From  all  other  countries  there  were  imported  a  little  over  2,000,000 
pounds,  amounting  to  $2,500,000 — an  average  of  $1,163^.  or  6.4  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Large  quantities  of  Chinese  bristles  have  also  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  England  and  Germany. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  over  one-third  of  all  bristles 
imported  (or  1,159,487  pounds,  33.7  per  cent)  are  Chinese,  the  aver- 
age price  of  which  is  56.7  cents  per  pound.  There  is  7 J  cents  per 
pound  specific  duty  on  the  same,  which  is  equal  to  13^  per  cent.  But 
over  one-third .  (or  about  36  per  cent)  of  all  Chinese  bristles  imported 
being  2i-inch  (the  size  most  used),  with  an  average  value  in  China  of 
16  cents  per  pound,  the  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  47  per  cent. 

That  is  as  much,  gentlemen,  as  I  intend  to  say  regaraing  bristles, 
in  order  to  lead  up  to  two  brushes  which  I  have  in  my  hand.  I  will 
file  this  brief,  which  will  give  the  other  data  in  reference  to  the 
matter. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  file  your  brief  and  it  will  be  read  carefully, 
Mr.  Foss. 

Mr.  Foss.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  paint  and  varnish  brush  manu- 
facturers have  been  anected  but  little  by  the  duty  on  brushes.  But 
we  see  a  menacing  cloud  on  the  horizon,  when  the  Japanese  can  pro- 
duce a  little  brusn  like  that  [exhibiting  brush]  for  $1.79,  put  on  a 
profit  of  45  cents,  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  tor  trans- 

?)rtation  and  insurance,  and  land  the  brush  to  the  jobber  in  New 
ork  City  for  $3.36  a  gross.  I  have  the  figures  here  giving  the 
Japanese  cost  and  also  the  American  cost.  I  took  that  brush  home 
and  made  a  couple  of  dozen  of  them  in  our  own  factory.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  several  items  entering  into  the  brush,  that 
brush  cost  us  $3.84  per  gross.  The  Japanese  manufacturer  can  lay  it 
down  in  New  York  for  10  per  cent  less  than  we  can  make  it  for. 

You  will  see,  on  comparison,  that  they  are  making  a  very  fair 
imitation.  They  are  great  imitators.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  very 
short  time  until  they  will  be  in  the  paint  and  varnish  brush  business 
just  as  strongly  as  they  are  to-day,  as  Mr.  Bonner  has  explained  to 
you,  in  the  toilet-brush  business. 

For  that  reason  the  paint-brush  manufacturers,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  percentage  of  duty  now  imposed  upon  us  on  short  stock  or 
short  lengths  of  bristles,  respectfully  request  that  you  increase  the 
duty  at  least  10  per  cent  on  brushes,  making  it  60  per  cent,  and  that 
we  De  relieved  of  the  specific  duty  of  7|  cents  per  pound  on  bristles. 
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(Mr.  Foss's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

WoosTER,  Ohio,  Noi^emher  25, 190^. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

of  the  House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C\ 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
firm  which  t  am  here  to-day  to  represent  is  a  copartnership,  and  we 
are  not  a  party  to  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  any 
competitor,  either  in  regard  to  the  regulation  or  production  of 
brushes  or  fixing  the  prices  at  which  same  should  be  sold.  Every 
brush  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  stands  upon  his  own  individuality. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  duty  of  7J  cents  per  pound  on  bristles  as 
the  law  now  stands,  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph  411,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  same  should  be  removed  and  bristles  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  for  the  following  reasons : 

Total  foreign  bristles  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ended  Jime  30,  1907,  were  as  follows: 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total  imported 

From  China  alone,  at  least  *. 
Prom  all  other  countries 


Pounds. 
3,433,941 
1.159,487 
2.274,454 


$3,256,562 

te7,551 

2,599,001 


ATerage  i  7|  eats 

per        pooBd 

pound.    eQoalt- 


P«re»t. 
$0.94&+      lO.OEH 

.607+       .ia+ 

1.161+  .»^ 


«  Large  quantities  of  Chineae  bristles  are  also  shipped  into  the  United  States  fwe 
Germany  and  England. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  over  one-third  of  all  brisUes 
imported  (or  1,159,487  pounds,  33^^  per  cent)  are  Chinese,  the  aver- 
age price  of  which  is  56^^  cents  per  pound;  7^  cents  per  poufld 
specific  duty  on  same  is  13^  per  cent,  feut  over  one-third,  or  about 
36  per  cent  of  all  Chinese  bristles  imported,  being  2^  inch,  the  size 
most  used,  with  an  average  value  in  China  of  16  cents  per  pound,  th« 
present  duty  is  equivalent  to  47  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  during  the  past  five  years  for  2i-inch  Chiaesp 
bristle  to  brush  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  has  been  from 
27  cents  per  pound  to  manufacturers  located  in  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  29  cents  to  manufacturers  in  western  cities. 

Our  average  cost  per  pound  on  2i-inch  Tientsin  Chinese  bristles  in  the 

past  five  years  has  been lO-SSi 

Cupping  or  straightening .02 

Combing  and  dressing M 

Fourteen  per  cent  loss  on  twine,  wrappers,  straightening,  and  combing—     .W 
Our  net  cost  on  2i  inch  when  ready  for  the  brush .45 

Assuming  the  same  length  (2^  inch)  to  be  worth  in  China  (ff 
Japan  16  cents  (our  expert  male  workmen  average  $2.56  per  d»T. 
Japanese  male  workmen  average  $0.50  per  day),  meir  labor  on  thf 
bristles  for  straightening  and  combing  is  four-fifths  less  than  our% 
or  .024  cent,  allowing  same  loss  of  14  per  cent,  .022  cent ;  Japauc* 
net  cost  when  ready  for  the  brush,  .206  cents. 

The  advantage  to  foreign  brush  manufacturers  in  countries  wheiv 
there  is  no  duty  on  bristles  is  obvious,  even  though  no  considewtiot 
is  given  to  labor  costs,  which  in  our  industry  is  a  big  item. 
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The  following  is  the  average  wage  we  paid  our  employees  during 
the  past  four  weeks :  50  males  average  $12.92  per  week,  or  $2.15  per 
day,  of  which  number  35  are  men,  average  $15.39  per  week,  or  $2.56 
per  day;  of  which  number  15  are  boys,  average  $7.14  per  week,  or 
|l.l9  per  day.    Thirty  females  average  $4.97  per  week,  or  $0.83  per 

We  work  nine  and  one-half  hours  five  days  per  week  and  eight 
and  one-half  hours  Saturday;  total,  fiftv-six  hours  per  week.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  hours  required  of  employees 
in  foreign  brush  factories,  but  presume  they  operate  their  factories 
at  least  as  many  hours  per  week  as  we  do,  and  have  learned  through 
our  TJnited  States  consul  in  Japan  that  in  the  brush  industry — 

Per  day. 

Males   receive $0.50 

Females   receire .15 

Children    receive .05 

In  ten  years  the  importation  of  foreign  brushes  has  increased  from 
$746,267  to  $1,648,310,  or  over  121  per  cent.  The  increase  from  Japan 
alone  has  been  over  4,000  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  From  that 
country  the  importations  of  brushes  in  1887  were  about  $l,dOO,  and  in 
1907  more  than  $400,000.  The  increase' has  been  largely  in  toilet 
brushes,  and  thus  far  the  paint  and  varnish  brush  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  have  been  affected  but  little.  However,  we  see  a 
menacing  cloud  on  the  horizon;  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  indi- 
cates that  our  competition  from  foreign  markets  will  very  soon 
become  even  more  fierce  on  paint  and  varnish  brushes  than  it  is  at 
present  on  toilet  brushes.  As  an  illustration,  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  tabulated  examples,  samples  of  the  brushes 
herewith  submitted,  both  of  which  are  made  from  2^-inch  Chinese 
bristles — our  brush  stamped  "A,"  Japanese  brush  stamped  "  J :" 


Ourl-lncb  Japanese  1- 

•*A"  var-     Inch  "  J  " 

nfah.         varnish. 


Oar  selling  price _ _- 

SeU  In  Japan  at  50  per  cent  for  duty,  transportation,  and  Insurance.. 


"Leagth  bristle  used _ inches— I  2h  '  2| 

Oar  cost  lor  this  bristle  prepared  ready  lor  the  brush,  per  pound 1  90.45  ,         "10.21 

Weight  bristles  per  brush ounces— I  5/32  |  »5/S2 

Cost  of  handles  per  gross _ ._  _ 

Oost  oi  ferrules  per  gross _ 

Oost  of  bristles  per  gross __ 

Oost  of  labor  per  gross  « 

Oost  of  nails  per  gross - 

Oo0t  of  boxes  and  packing  per  gross... _ 

Add  10  per  cent  for  freight,  cement,  and  factory  expenses 

Total  cost  per  gross.- 

Add  25  per  cent  profit,  gross* 


^l.l^  $0.57 

.67  ,                 .34 

.64  .S3 

.78  .14 

.04  .01 

.21  I                  .21 

.35  i                 .16 


1.79 
.45 


4.80  2.24 

1.12 


8.86 

■  Japanese  cost. 

*  Weight  per  brush. 

*  Our  female  help  (the  kind  employed  hi  makhig  these  brushes)  averages  8-3  cents  per 
day,  same  kind  of  labor  is  paid  15  cents  per  day  in  Japan,  or  82  per  cent  less  than  ours 
making  their  labor  on  a  gross  of  these  brushes  cost  14  cents  as  against  78  cents  which 

'selling  expenses  and  office   losses  must  come  out  of   this. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  they  are  able  to  produce  these  brushes  and  add 
the  same  percentage  (25  per  cent)  to  their  factory  cost  and  lay  them 
down  in  the  warehouses  of  the  United  States  jobber,  with  40  per  cent 
for  duty  and  10  per  cent  for  transportation  and  insurance  added,  at 
a  net  price  of  $3.36  per  gross,  or  42|  per  cent  less  than  we  can  sell  the 
same  article,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  10  per  cent  less  than  our  factory 
cost;  so  that  even  though. the  ad  valorem  duty  imposed  were  75  pa: 
cent  it  would  no  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  labor  between  the 
two  countries.  However,  we  are  not  asking  for  any  such  increase, 
but  conscientiously  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent  on 
brushes,  and  that  the  specific  duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound  on  bristles 
should  be  removed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WoosTER  Brush  Works, 
Per  Walter  D.  Foss,  Wooster^  Ohio. 

STATEUENT  OF  MR.  D.  A.  WILLIS,  REPRESENTINO  THE  VIENHA 
PEARL  BTTTTOW  MANTTFACTTTRING  COMPANY,  614  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Willis.  Musc^atine,  Iowa,  is  our  manufacturing  point.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  address  you  in  the  interest  of  the  pearl 
button  manufacturers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  who  make  pearl 
buttons  from  shells  found  in  our  western  rivers. 

Previous  to  1890  there  were  no  staple  pearl  buttons  made  in  Amer- 
ica, as  the  low  rate  of  duty,  which  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  did 
not  allow  us  to  compete  with  imported  buttons. 

The  McKinley  tariff  placed  a  specific  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  and 
this  specific  duty  allowed  us  to  start  the  pearl-button  business  in 
America. 

The  Dingley  tariff  reduced  the  specific  rate  about  35  per  cent  and 
also  reduced  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  the  pearl-button  industry  has  grown  so 
that  it  now  employs  thousands  of  people  and  utilizes  a  -product  that 
was  hardly  known  to  exist  previous  to  1890. 

The  annual  consumption  of  fresh-water  shells  by  the  button  fac- 
tories now  amounts  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  tons. 

This  gives  employment  to  the  shell  diggers  who  gather  the  shells 
from  the  river  beds,  the  transportation  companies  who  haul  the  shells 
to  the  factories,  and  the  thousands  of  employees  in  the  button  fac- 
tories who  make  the  buttons,  and  all  of  whom  make  good  wages. 

On  account  of  improved  machinery,  better  methods  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  keen  competition,  the  price  of  these  buttons  has  been  gradu- 
ally reduced  so  that  at  present  they  are  selling  at  about  one-half  of 
former  prices,  and  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  exceedingly  small 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  present  specific  rate  of  duty  be 
maintained,  as  even  a  slight  reduction  in  the  specific  rate  would  en- 
courage competition  from  Europe,  and  especially  from  Japan. 

This  Japanese  competition  would  prove  a  very  serious  matter.  It 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  framed. 

If  there  was  no  specific  duty  to-day,  the  Japanese  would  make  all 
the  staple  pearl  buttons  used  in  America. 

Pearl-button  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  main  and  growing  in- 
dustries of  a  numbei*  of  cities  m  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere, 
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whose  population  largely  depend  on  the  wages  received  from  the 
button  factories  for  their  vSupport. 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of 
fresh-water  pearl  buttons  I  ask  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
schedule  of  pearl-button  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  aOTO,  ON  BEHALF  OF  MB.  J.  D.  M.  SHIBTS, 
OF  THE  OBAND  BAPIDS  BBTJSH  COMPANT. 

Mr.  Goto.  I  simply  wish  to  fije  a  brief.  Mr.  Shirts,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Brush  Company,  was  down  to-day  and  had  to  leave,  and  he 
wanted  to  file  this  brief. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Grand  BApms.  Mich.,  Noverriber  26^  1908. 
To  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  House  of  RepreserUor 

tives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  paragraphs  410  and  411, 
which  relate  to  the  duty  on  brushes  and  bristles,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  some  facts  and  figures  in 
connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  brushes  in  the  United  States 
and  in  forei^  countries.  In  doing  this  we  are  speaking  from  our 
own  standpoint  as  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes  and  kindred  lines 
(except  toothbrushes) ,  but  not  as  manufacturers  of  paint  brushes  or 
artists'  brushes,  which  is  an  entirely  different  line  of  our  industry; 
and  we  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  present  tariff  on  brushes  is  en- 
tirely inadequate,  and  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes  employed  in  our  industry  m  the  United  States.  The 
people  employed  in  this  industry  are  or  necessity  possessed  of  more 
than  the  avera^  intelligence,  l>ecause  of  the  care  and  attention  to 
detail  required  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties,  therefore 
they  are  entitled  to  a  good  average  wage,  and  we  claim  that  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  does  not  cover  the  dinerence  in  the  cost  of  labor 
which  exists  between  this  country  and  the  foreign  countries  who 
manufacture  brushes  and  sell  them  in  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing average  wages  paid  in  the  brush  industry  of  the  different  countries 
wffl  cleany  show  this: 

Per  day. 

UEited  States $1.55 

England .  90 

France .80 

Germany  (free  labor) .60 

Germany  (prison  labor) .20  to  .30 

Japan .  20 

The  United  States  consul  at  Tokio  states  that  employees  in  Japan 
Inrush  factories  are  paid  as  follows: 

Per  day. 
Males $0.  50 

Females .  15 

Children .  05 

Average  for  the  working  force  of  a  normal  factory,  20  cents  per 
dav.    This  is  on  a  basis  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  three  children. 

by  carefullv  figuring  our  costs  we  find  that  in  the  hairbrush  line 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  this  country  is  for  labor,  and  taking 
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two  concrete  examples  as  follows:  A  hairbrush  which  costs  us,  for 
material,  $0.95,  and  for  labor,  $1.40;  total,  $2.35;  we  sell  at  $3  per 
dozen.  A  Japanese  manufacturer  makes  this  brush  at  a  cost  of.  for 
material,  $0.85.  for  labor,  $0.25 ;  total,  $1.10.  In  billing  this  to  IJcw 
York  to  his  agent  he  would  not,  of  course,  be  justified  in  billing  it  at 
cost,  but  by  adding  a  good,  fair  factory  profit  he  can  bill  it  at  $1.35, 
on  which  he  pays  40  per  cent  duty,  or  $0.54;  total,  $1.89;  and  tiiis 
represents  the  cost  of  tne  brush  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer's  agent 
in  New  York.  This  example  shows  you  that  it  would  take  76  rw 
cent  on  the  price  at  which  the  Japanese  manufacturer  would  bill  nis 
goods  into  ^ew  York  port  to  make  the  cost  to  the  New  York  agent 
equal  ours,  or  $2.35. 

A  German  manufacturer  will  make  a  brusii  at  a  cost  of,  for  ma- 
terial, $0.85;  for  labor,  $0.56;  total,  $1.41.  This  he  could  bill  to  his 
New  York  agent  at  $1.70,  and  have  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  for  his 
factory.  He  pays  40  per  cent  duty  on  $1.70,  or  68  cents.  This  makes 
the  brush  cost  his  New  York  agent  $2.38,  and  this  applies  to  Qennan 
free  labor,  but  the  German  prison  labor  will  figure  just  about  the 
same  as  Japanese  labor. 

Another  example  is  a  hairbrush  which  costa,  lor  material,  $4.81; 
for  labor,  $7.09;  total,  $11.90;  and  which  we  sell  at  $16  per  dooen. 
The  Japanese  manufacturer  can  build  it  at  a  cost  of,  for  material, 
$4.81;  for  labor,  $1.19;  total,  $6.  He  invoices  it  to  his  New  York 
agent  at  a  profit  of  33^  per  cent,  or  $8  per  dozen,  on  which  he  pa^ 
$3.20  duty,  making  a  cost  to  his  New  York  agent  of  $11.20.  This 
enables  him  to  sell  the  brush  at  $15  per  dozen,  or  $1  \uideir  us,  after 
the  manufacturer  has  already  made  a  profit  of  $2  per  dosen,  or  33^ 
per  cent  at  home. 

In  this  instance  it  would  take  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  $8  uer  doieo, 
which  we  have  supposed  is  the  price  the  manuf actuHer  would  bill  the 
goods  into  New  York  at,  to  his  a^nt,  to  equal  our  cost.  In  this  con- 
nection we  might  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  ^ther  of  these 
parties  from  invoicing  the  goods  to  their  New  York  agents  at  factory 
cost,  in  which  event  it  would  take  even  lar^r  percentages  than  50  and 
76  to  cover  the  difference  in  these  two  specific  oases. 

If  Japanese  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  the  American  jobber,  they 
could  sell  the  cheaper  brush  at  $2,  and  pay  40  per  cent  duty,  or  8Q 
cents,  making  it  cost  the  merchant  $2.80,  as  against  $3,  which  we  must 
get.  In  the  case  of  the  better  brush  he  could  sell  it  direct  to  tlie  mer- 
chant at  $9  per  dozen,  and  the  merchant  pays  $8.60  duty,  making  it 
cost  him  $12.60  for  the  same  brush  for  which  we  must  diai^e  him 
$16.  This  example  shows  you  that  this  brush  ^ould  have  been 
assessed  a  duty  or  a  fraction  less  than  78  per  cent,  making  the  cost  to 
the  jobber  in  this  country  equal  to  our  selling  price,  and  that  permits 
the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  make  a  prom;  of  50  per  cent  on  his 
cost,  while  we  make  a  profit  of  only  32  per  cent  on  our  cost  with  a 
lar<?er  investment  than  the  Japanese  manufacturer  makes. 

The  same  brush  made  in  France  or  England  and  paying  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  would  be  very  neurly  on  an  equal  basis  with  United 
States  manufacturers'  prices,  and  if  made  in  Germany  would  require 
about  45  or  50  per  cent  to  equal  our  cost. 

The  two  examples  given  above  have  shown  you  the  relative  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  a  fairly  cheap  brush  and  a  good -priced  one 
and  demonstrates  our  proposition. 
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In  figuring  the  petter-priced  one  we  have  allowed  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  the  same  amount  for  materials  that  we  figure  for  our- 
selves, which  is  altogether  too  generous,  because  he  has  me  bristles  at 
his  door  without  the  duty,  and  with  very  cheap  labor  for  preparing 
the  same,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  item  could  be  reduced  consid- 
erably if  figured  exactly.  The  following  table  will  show  you  the  im- 
portations of  brushes  from  all  countries  covering  a  period  of  ten  years, 
under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

Jaly  1,  1897,  to  July  1,  1898 |745. 267 

July  1, 1898,  to  July  1, 1899 890, 624 

July  1,  1899,  to  July  1,  1900 977, 487 

July  1, 1900,  to  July  1, 1901 1, 142, 234 

July  1, 1901,  to  July  1,  1902 1, 151, 016 

July  1, 1902,  to  July  1,  1903 1,245,667 

July  1. 1903,  to  July  1, 1904 1, 372,  227 

July  1,  1904,  to  July  1, 1905 1,306,466 

July  1, 1905.  to  July  1,  1906 1,857.114 

July  1,  1906,  to  July  1, 1907 1,  586, 556 

July  1.  1907,  to  July  1, 1908 , 1,648,310 

We,  ourselves,  nor  any  other  brush  manufacturers  that  we  are 
aware  of,  are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  to  be  put  on  an  ex- 
actly equal  basis  with  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  brushes  when 
they  sdl  their  goods  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  constantly  shorten  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  consequently  increase  the  cost  of  making  goods,  while 
in  the  foreign  countries  the  hours  are  long  and  the  people  are  as 
skilled  as  our  own,  and  the  manufacturers  possessed  oi  all  the  latest 
machinery  with  which  to  do  their  work,  and  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  vear  1890  the  importation  to  this 
country  of  Japanese  brushes  was  aoout  $1,000  in  ISKm  it  amounted  to 
over  $400,000,  the  large  advance  having  been  in  the  last  five  years, 
with  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent,  and  if  these  conditions  continue  it  will 
result  first  of  all  in  the  American  manufacturers  being  forced  to  cut 
wa^,  and  finally  it  will  result  in  our  annihilation,  because  when  we 
begin  to  cut  wages  our  employees  will  find  other  industries  that  have 
not  been  so  affected,  and  where  the  wage  scale  can  be  kept  up.  The 
result  will  be  that  we  can  not  get  help  at  prices  that  we  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  we  will  be  practically  out  of  busmess. 

We  are  not  asking  for  an  unreasonable  advance  in  the  tariff  on 
Inrushes,  therefore,  when  we  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  as  high  as  60 
per  cent,  which  you  will  see  is  not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  two 
examples  ^ven  above. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  have  no  duty  to  pay  on  bristles  used  in 
the  brushes  they  make,  and  while  this  is  not  a  large  percentage  item 
in  the  case  of  high-priced  bristles,  yet  in  the  cheaper  grades  it  becomes 
&  large  factor,  amounting  to  from  33^  to  25  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
the  bristles  used.  Therefore  you  can  see  that  if  the  bristles  item  in 
a  brush  is  $4  and  the  bristles  are  high  priced,  so  that  the  present 
duty  would  only  mep.n  about  1  or  2  per  cent,  it  adds  only  from  4  to  8 
cents  a  dozen  to  the  cost  of  our  brush ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  cheaper 
brush,  where  the  bristle  cost  is  70  cents  and  the  duty  at  7^  cents  a 
pound,  or  11  per  cent,  it  makes  a  difference  of  7  cents  per  dozen,  or 
3  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the  brush. 
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You  will  please  note  the  following : 

First.  There  are  almost  no  brushes  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries.  We  have  made  several  attempts,  but  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  an  equal  basis. 

Second.  There  exists  no  combination  or  trust  among  or  oetween  the 
manufacturers  of  brushes  in  the  United  States  for  the  regulation  of 
prices  or  wages. 

Third.  That  the  40  per  cent  duty  on  brushes  is  insufficient  and  does 
not  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  United  States ;  that,  in  our  opinion,  CO  per  cent  duty  will 
not  be  too  high  to  actually  cover  this  dinerence. 

Fourth.  That  not  only  is  the  wage  scale  smaller  in  foreign  coun- 
triesj  but  the  working  hours  are  longer  than  in  the  United  States; 
and  m  one  country,  at  least,  no  day  of  rest  is  observed. 

Fifth.  That  foreign  goods  are  shipped  largely  into  this  country 
through  an  agent,  thus  making  the  undervaluation  of  goods  easy, 
and  this  agent  oftentimes  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

Sixth.  That  large  quantities  of  prison  goods  are  made  in  Grermany, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  these  goods  when  brought  to  this  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  no  distinctive  mark  on  them. 

Seventh.  Very  strong  combinations  of  brush  makers  exist  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Japan  the  industry  is  backed  by  the  Government  in 
the  case  of  one  at  least  of  the  large  factories. 

Eighth.  That  all  the  brush  makers  of  the  United  States  contribute 
in  taxes  toward  the  support  of  the  local  Government,  and  are  paying 
out  to  their  employees  each  week  large  sums  of  money  in  pay  rolls, 
which  is  kept  in  circulation  through  this  means,  and  have  large  sums 
of  money  invested  in  their  respective  plants. 

AVe  only  request  that  you  give  the  matter  your  attention,  and  after 
verifying  our  figures,  which  can  be  readily  done,  we  feel  sure  that 
you  will  consider  the  need  of  the  people  who  labor  in  this  business 
and  fix  the  tariff  at  a  point  where  the  present  schedule  of  wages 
can  be  maintained  in  our  United  States  factories,  and  the  foreign 
competition  will  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  us  when  we  go  to  tne 
same  men  to  sell  goods.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  or  fall  on 
the  merits  of  our  husiness  and  the  skill  of  our  employees. 

The  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound  on  bristles,  we  believe,  can  be 
largely  reduced,,  or  entirely  taken  off,  because  at  the  present  time  the 
production  of  bristles  in  the  United  States  is  very  email,  and  it  is  not 
an  industry  that  will  grow,  but  is  bound  to  become  obsolete,  whether 
protected  or  not,  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist  relative  to  the 
slaughtering  of  hogs  while  they  are  still  young  and  before  any  bris- 
tles have  grown  on  them  to  speak  of. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  no  good  stiff  bristles  grown  in  this 
country  now,  and  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  the  last  year  or  two 
of  medium  stiff  goods.  For  a  year  or  two  past  the  supply  of  soft 
American  bristles  has  been  entirely  insufficient,  and  has  K)rced  manu- 
facturers to  use  cheap  grades  of  Chinese  bristles  as  a  substitute, 
and  on  these  cheap  grades  of  Chinese  bristles  the  duty  of  7^  cents 
a  pound  amounts  to  as  high  as  33^  per  cent  of  the  cost.  We  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  duty  on  bristles  should  be  continued. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Grand  RAPms  Brush  Co., 
J.  D.  M.  Shirts, 
Vice-President^  Treasurer,  and  Manager. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  George  W.  Pound,  of  Buf-    , 
falo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  musical  instruments,  phonographs,  etc. 

Mr.  George  W.  Pound.  Mr.  Payne,  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  represent  here  interests  of  almost  $68,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  which 
can  not  be  covered  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Venr  well;  we  will  hear  you  for  half  an  hour  a 
week  from  Monday.  We  can  not  do  it  before  then.  You  can  not 
have  all  the  time.  ITiere  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  here  who  come 
from  a  longer  distance  than  you  have.  You  can  go  on  for  five 
minutes  now,  or  you  can  come  here  a  week  from  Monday  and  we 
will  hear  you  then  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  would  rather  come  a  week  from  Monday.  I  would 
rather  do  that,  because  it  is  too  important  a  matter  to  take  up  in  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Howard  E.  Wurlitzer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Pound.  I  represent  Mr.  Wurlitzer. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  him? 

Mr.  Pound.  Yes;  the  Edison  Phonograph  Works,  and  all  these 
concerns. 

Mr.  Henry  Alexander.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my 
name  was  down  for  an  argument  on  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
bristles.    My  name  is  Henry  Alexander. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  not  down,  but  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  a  communication  from  the  clerk,  stating 
that  time  was  given  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  was  down,  and  then  was  crossed*  off, 
with  the  understanding  that  you  were  to  file  a  brief.  Step  around  to 
the  desk ;  we  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman;  if  you  will 

E've  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  a  week  from  Monday  we  shall 
iglad  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee  then. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  will  put  my  name  down  ?    Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
a  week  from  Monday  will  be  at  9.80  a.  m.,  in  this  room.    I  want  to 
make  that  announcement  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  over  to  ^ 
tiiat  time. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  CHARLES  ETTRTH,  OF  BROOELYIT,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  KuRTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  a  very  small  brief,  which  I  will  read. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  seeing  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff,  I  come  here 
to  plead  for  an  advance  on  a  certain  class  of  goods,  namely,  clay 
tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls,  valued  at  40  cents  and  under  per  gros^, 
which  is  not  enough  to  protect  our  industry ;  especially  on  that  class 
of  goods  we  should  at  least  have  26  cents  specific  per  gross. 

5y  granting  my  request  you  will  not  only  protect  American -made 
^ooas,  but  will  do  so  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  consumer,  the  cost  now 
being  within  the  lowest  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  1  cent  each 
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for  those  most  general  in  use.    A  reduction  of  those,  therefore,  will 
be  out  of  the  question. 

By  increasing  the  import  duty,  and  thus  in  some  degree  discourag- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufacture 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country  and  there  would  neoes- 
sarily  spring  up  factories  for  their  production  in  regions  in  which 
they  could  not  now  exist  and  which  are  at  present  reached  only  by 
foreign  goods.  This  is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home 
factory  in  that  portion  beinc  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
if  we  produced  75  per  cent  ot  what  is  consumed  in  the  United  States 
we  would  be  satisfied  for  the  present  and  therefore  could  give  steady 
employment  to  all  of  the  unemployed  clay  tobacco-pipe  makers  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  you  woiud  like  to  know  the  average  wages 
paid  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States.    Germany,  per 

gross,  13  cents ;  United  States,  36  cents ;  difference  per  gross,  23  cents, 
anada,  13  cents;  United  States,  36  cents;  difference,  23  cents  per 
gross.  Scotland,  17^  cents  per  gross;  United  States,  36  cents;  aif- 
ference,  18^  cents  per  gross.  Holland,  11  cents;  United  States,  36 
cents ;  difference,  25  cents  per  gross. 

By  these  figures,  gentlemen,  you  can  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  labor  on  this  class  of  goods. 

Also  on  the  full  line  of  better-class  clay  tobacco  pipes  the  tariff  is 
now  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ol  ad  valorem.  I  do  suggest 
at  least  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  added  to  what  the  tariff  is  at  premit 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear,  now,  Mr.  David  Heiily,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  subject  of  flowers  and  feathers. 

Mr.  Davh)  Henly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  represwit  the  Asso- 
ciated Flower  Manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  de  Jons  repre- 
sents the  New  York  people ;  and  we  have  agreed  that  he  shiJl  mabB 
the  argument  for  both  of  us,  to  save  time.  Thank  you  for  your 
courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEKENT  OF  MK.  JACOB  BE  JONG,  BEPEESENTINO  TEE  SEW 
YOBE  FLOWEB  AND  FEATHEB  COKPANY,  207  WOOSTEE  STBEEI, 
NEW  YOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  DE  Jong.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  industry  whidi 
we  represent  is  one  that  is  peculiarly  subject  to  tariff  provisions;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  put  the  matter  before  you  in  an  in- 
telligent manner  with  a  view  to  your  acting  upon  it  in  the  short  time 
that  we  are  allowed. 

Artificial  flowers  and  f ancv  feathers  represent  an  industrv  of  about 
$20,000,000.  They  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  over  $6,300^000.  Th€ 
duty  paid  upon  them  is  over  $3,000,000,  The  advance  we  ask  you  to 
place  upon  this  article  is  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  We  can  prove  to 
you  that  this  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government  oyer 
|l,000.000 — enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  this  committee,  including 
their  overtime. 

The  industry  that  we  represent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  particulaiiy 
adapted  to  an  increase  in  the  tariff,  because  it  is  an  article  of  luxary, 
and  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  with  those  in  Europe 
are  double.  The  materials  used  in  the  industry  pay  an  average  du^ 
of  50  per  cent.     Under  the  operation  of  the  present  biU,  imder  which 
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we  labor,  the  importations  have  increased  from  $2,800,000  to  $6,400,- 
000.  And  thereroro,  with  all  the  energy  and  enterprise,  courage,  and 
determination  of  the  domastic  manufacturers  to  create  an  American 
indUvStry  whidi  is  entirely  new  in  this  country,  it  requires  great  skill 
and  dexterity.  We  must  train  a  new  force  of  laborers  in  the  United 
States  and  make  them  perfect  in  a  class  of  industry  in  which  for 
generations  past,  for  ages  past,  the  workers  of  Europe  have  been 
trained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  makes  American  competition 
almost  impossible. 

But  in  spite  of  these  facts  we  are  to-day  producing  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  of.  the  United  States; 
The  manufacturers  work  on  a  very  small  basis,  and  only  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  high  tariff  makes  it  possible  to  compete  with  foreign  manu-. 
facturers  on  this  article.  A  high  tariff  makes  it  possible  to  pay  the 
American  laborers,  chiefly  girls,  an  average  of  from  $8  to  $9  a  week 
in  an  industry  that  does  not  take  away  one  single  hand  from  any  other 
industry  in  the  United  States.     It  is  entirely  new. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  fairly  consider  the  question  of  artificial 
flowers  and  feathers.  And  if  my  time  is  to  be  limited,  in  order  to 
present  the  case  properly  before  your  committee  I  am  willing  to  ap- 
pear again  Monday  week  if  you  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.    File  a  brief, 

Mr.  DE  Jong.  We  will  also  file  a  brief;  and  we  would  ask  you,  in 
considering  that  we  ask  for  something  which  may  seem  to  you  ex- 
treme as  rar  as  a  tariff  for  protection  is  concerned,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  we  labor  under  greater  difficulties  than  any  other  indus- 
try of  this  character.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the 
tariff  existing  in  Europe  between  continental  countries,  where  the 
tariff  is  only  for  revenue,  is  larger  than  the  tariff  placed  upon  the 
same  articles  that  are  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  a  brief  at  any  time  you  choose. 

Mr.  DE  Jong.  We  will  file  a  brief  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  closes  the  hearings  on  flowers  and  feathers. 
We  now  come  to  straw  braid — Mr.  O.  H.  Washburn,  No.  12  Broad- 
way, New  York.    You  may  have  five  minutes,  Mr.  Washburn. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  H.  WASHBUBN,  OF  12  BROADWAY,  HEW 

YOBX  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ffentlemen  of  the  committee, 
five  minutes  will  do;  and  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
straw-braid  paragraph,  409,  about  which  there  has  already  been  a 
little  discussion  to-day.  I  wish  to  call  attention,  not  so  much  to  the 
rate  of  duty  which  that  paragraph  provides,  as  to  the  phraseology. 
The  part  of  which  I  complain  is  this : 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  orna- 
menting hats,  bonnetsi,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  act  of  1897  provided  for  the  first  time  for  a 
rate  of  duty  upon  straw  braids.  Prior  to  that  they  were  on  the  free 
list.  The  act  of  1897  for  the  first  time  inserted  the  word  "  wholly." 
That  paragraph  has  been  construed  by  the  courts,  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  at  New  York;  and  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
which  that  court  has  placed  upon  that  paragraph,  straw  braids  which 
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are  sewn  or  woven  with  cotton  thread  (the  cotton  thread  being  used 
only  as  a  binding  material  to  hold  the  strands  of  straw  together) 
have  been  held  not  to  be  braids  of  straw,  although  they  are  braids  of 
straw  just  as  much  as  this  coat  that  I  wear  is  a  woolen  coat,  although 
it  is  lined  with  other  material  and  has  buttons  of  other  material 
They  have,  therefore,  been  classified  as  "  manufactures  of  straw," 
paying  exactly  twice  as  much  duty  as  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  it 
should  pay,  to  wit,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  that  is  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  409.    They  pay  30  per  cent  under  paragraph  449. 

What  we  ask  of  this  committee"^  is  this — that  the  word  "  wnolly  " 
be  stricken  out,  so  that  braids  of  this  character,  samples  of  which  I 
pass  up,  the  chief  value  of  which  is  straw,  may  be  classified  undo:  the 
straw-braid  paragraph,  where  they  really  properly  belong. 

That  is  my  first  point. 

Secondly,  the  next  clause  of  the  paragraph  provides: 

If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,. twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  means  "bleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,"  because,  as  was 
pointed  out  this  afternoon,  there  are  no  straw  braids  made  in  this 
country.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  my  clients  whether  that  rate  of 
duty  is  retained  or  not.  They  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  straw-braid  dealers  have  their  own 
bleacheries  and  their  own  dyeing  plants.  They  do  that  work  them- 
selves as  their  orders  require.  But  that  rate  of  duty  catches  a  certain 
class  of  variegated  braids,  such  as  the  sample  I  hand  up  to  you,  some 
of  the  individual  strands  of  which  are  dyed,  other  individual  strands 
being  unbleached.  The  result  is  that  they  are  classified  as  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  although  this 
paragraph  was  inserted  to  protect  certain  dyeing  plants  in  this  coun- 
try which  buy  these  goods  m  the  piece. 

Therefore,  what  I  want  to  suggest  (and  I  will  file  a  brief  in  ample 
time ;  I  am  asking  in  the  meantime  only  for  this,  and  I  think  I  hare 
made  the  point  clear)  is  this: 

First,  paragraph  409 :  "  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or 
squares,  composed  of  straw  "  (striking  out  the  word  "  wholly "), 
"  chip,  gi-ass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making 
or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem." 

That  is  practically  no  change  from  the  present  act,  because  it  am- 
ply strikes  out  the  word  "  wholly." 

If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  in  tlie  piece,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

I  will  amplify  that  point  in  the  brief  which  I  am  to  file. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  concluded  just  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Thank  you ;  I  tried  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  Washburn  submitted  the  following  briefs:) 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  paragraph  409  of  the  present 
act,  which  now  restricts  the  hat  braids,  plaits,  and  laces  therein  men- 
tioned to  such  as  are  "  composed  wholly  "  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm 
leaf,  etc.  The  courts  have  felt  obliged  to  construe  this  provision 
strictly,  and  accordingly  various  straw  braids  stitched  or  woven  to- 
gether with  a  cotton  thread,  without  which  they  could  not  be  held 
together  or  held  to  be  a  merchantable  article,  have  been  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  on  the  ground  that  th^  are 
not  composed  wholly  of  straw.     This  ruling   (Schmitz  v.  United 
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States,  146  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  127)  has  affected  unfavorably  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  varieties  of  foreign  hat  braids  which  are  of  peculiar 
design  and  are  not  produced  in  this  country.  The  cotton  thread 
whim  is  used  as  binding  material  is  necessary  to  keep  the  straws 
together,  as  otherwise  they  would  fall  asunder,  and  is  the  most  inex- 
pensive binding  material  that  can  be  employea.  Its  cost  is  insignifi- 
cant. It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  is  tne  intent  of  Congress  to  re- 
quire importers  of  braids  of  this  character  to  pay  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  they  are  required  to  do  at  present  under  para- 
graph 449  (which  is  just  double  the  duty  provided  for  in  paragraph 
409)  upon  straw  braids — ^merely  because  me  straw  braids  that  thej 
import  are  stitched  or  woven  with  cotton  thread.  Because  of  this 
situation  importers  of  braids  of  this  character  have  been  obliged  to 
cease  almost  entirely  importing  straw  braids  stitched  with  cotton 
thread,  and  to  import  instead  iSraw  braids  stitched  with  one  of  the 
vegetable  fibrous  materials  mentioned  in  the  para^aph  in  order  to 
compete  with  other  straw  and  chip  hat  braids  which  pay  only  a  16 
per  cent  duty. 

Your  honorable  committee  is  no  doubt  aware  that  paragraph  518- 
of  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890  provided  for  the  free  entry  of  the 
braids;  plaits,  etc.,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  and  the  like,  suit- 
able for  making  or  ornamenting  hats.  The  same  liberal  provision 
was  preserved  in  paragraph  417  of  the  act  of  1894.  Indeed,  goods 
of  this  character  were  made  dutiable  for  the  first  time  under  the 
present  act.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  "  composed  wholly  "  were 
inserted,  which  have  had  an  effect  not  intended,  as  we  believe,  by  the 
framers  of  the  act.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  asking 
for  the  restoration  of  straw  hat  braids  to  the  free  list,  though  sucn 
a  step  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  would  not  conflict  with  any  domes- 
tic industry,  but  we  do  urge  upon  this  honorable  committee  that  the 
language  of  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  409  be  amended  so  as  to 
conform  more  exactly  to  that  found  in  paragraph  518  of  the  McKin- 
ley Act  of  1890,  by  striking  out  the  word  "wholly."  We  would 
suggest  the  reenactment  in  the  new  tariff  of  paragraph  518,  which 
was  as  follows: 

518.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manufactures  composed  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  oniamenting 
liats,  bonnets,  and  hoods — 

not  bleached,  dyed,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  first  clause 
of  paragraph  409  is  restricted  to  such  braids,  plaits,  etc.,  as  are  com- 
posed whollv  of  straw  and  the  like,  the  provision  for  straw  hats^ 
Donnets,  and  hoods  contains  no  such  restrictions,  but  provides  for 
hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  of  straw.  The  result  is  that 
straw  hats  in  chief  value  of  straw,  untrimmed,  are  required  to  pay 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  some  straw  braids  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  which  are  used  in  making  hats,  are  required  under 
the  present  act  to  pay  a  duty  as  high  as  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
although  it  has  been  the  policy  of  former  acts  to  admit  such  braids 
free. 

Oliver  Co. 

A.  Engle. 

John  Zimmermann   Co. 

T.  Dergun. 

Zimmermann  &  Marx. 

J.  S.  Plummbr  &  Co. 
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New  York,  November  iW,  190S. 
Messrs.  Comstock  &  Washburn, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Referring  to  the  conversation  we  had  with  your  repre- 
sentative, we  herewith  take  the  liberty  of  calling  jrour  attention  to 
a  further  irregularity  in  the  present  tariff  regarding  straw  braids. 
The  same  reads  as  follows : 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  etc.,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  15  per  ceat 
ad  valorem;  If  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  clear,  and  in  fact  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  5  per  cent 
extra  for  braid  bleached,  dyed,  stained,  etc.,  was  put  in  to  protect 
the  two  dyeing  concerns  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  tariff 
was  made,  and  which  are  practically  consolidated  to-day,  and  do 
almost  all  the  bleaching  ana  dyeing  for  some  of  the  trade,  which, 
however,  amounts  only  to  the  five  one-hundredths  part  of  what  is 
imported,  inasmuch  as  all  our  largest  manufacturers  dye  and  bleadi 
their  own  goods  and  do  not  need  any  protection.  There  is  actually 
no  dyed  braid  imported  at  all  and  very  little  bleached  goods,  n<i 
because  the  5  per  cent  additional  dutjr  keeps  the  manufacturers  from 
using  foreign  dyed  or  bleached  braid,  but,  as  pointed  out  above, 
because  mast  of  them  dye  their  own  braid,  which  they  do  just  as  well 
as  any  foreign  dyer,  and  they  naturally  dye  the  braid  as  they  need 
it,  and  could  never  afford  to  have  braids  dyed  on  the  other  ade  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  time. 

With  the  bleaching  it  is  a  little  bit  different^  inasmuch  as  some 
manufacturers  give  to  a  certain  braid  (called  Tientsin  squara  maka 
mottled)  the  preference  to  goods  bleached  on  the  other  side  ov« 
domestic  bleach,  which  former  is  superior  to  the  latter,  but  here,  too, 
the  bulk  of  the  goods  are  bleached  in  this  country  by  the  manufactur- 
ers' own  bleachers. 

There  is,  consequentlv,  no  excuse  for  having  the  additional  5  pei 
cent  on  imported  bleached  and  dyed  goods,  inasmuch  as  even  when 
there  was  no  duty  on  straw  braids  no  manufacturer  ever  thought  of 
having  his  goods  bleached  or  dyed  abroad,  as  the  colors  may  diange 
almost  every  week  and  he  dyes  and  bleaches  the  goods  as  ne  wants 
them,  and  as  he  has  his  own  dyer  in  his  factory  he  wiU  naturally  grt 
whatever  he  requires  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  exactly  in  2ie 
shades  he  needs. 

Under  the  present  interpretation  of  the  tariff  we  have  not  only  to 
pay  20  per  cent  on  bleached  and  dyed  goods,  but  also  on  what  we  call 
"  variegated  "  goods,  which  are  either  made  of  natural  straw  mixed 
with  colored  straw,  or  occasionally  also  of  bleached  straw  mixed  with 
colored  straw,  but  such  effects  can  never  be  produced  by  any  dyer  in 
the  piece.  The  raw  material  has  to  be  dyed  and  then  plaited  with 
natural  or  bleached  straw.  There  is,  consequently,  a  tax  of  5  per  cent 
on  this  braid  which  was  never  intended,  nor  could  it  ever  benefit  any 
dyer  or  bleacher.  We  inclose  a  long  cutting  which  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  raw  material  for  these  variegated  braids  must  first 
be  dyed,  and  that  such  effects  can  never  be  produced  by  dyers  here, 
and  consequently  do  not  need  any  protection. 
We  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours,  very  truly. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  here  on  the  subject  of  braids? 

There  does  not  appear  to  be.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  John  E.  War- 
ren on  the  subject  oi  coal.  How  much  time  do  you  want,  Mr.  War- 
ren? 

Mr.  Warren-  Five  minutes  will  da 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  five  minutes  you  shall  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  WAKREN,  KEFSESENTING  S.  D.  WAB- 
KEN  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  AND  GTTMBEBIAND  MILLS,  ME. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  represent  the  firm  of  S.  D,  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  of  paper,  asking  for  a  reduction  or 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal,  and  I  will  submit  their  state- 
ment. 

I  will  briefly  state  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1907  about  2,100,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of  which 
about  1,400,000  tons,  or  two-thirds,  came  from  British  North  America, 
and  something  over  600,000  tons  came  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  Nova 
Scotia  coal  is  the  article  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested^ 
although,  of  course,  I  suppose  that  the  duty  (hi  coal  would  refer  to  all 
bituminous  coal;  that  is,  a  reduction  would  include  all  bituminous 
coal  imported  into  this  coimtry.  This  2,100,000  tons  imported  is  but 
about  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  that  was  pro- 
duced and  used  in  this  country  in  the  vear  1907.  The  duty  on  this 
coal  ia  67  cents  a  gross  ton.  The  duty,  however,  on  the  slack  or  culm 
is  but  15  cents  per  gross  ton,  and  is  not  prohibitory. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  protectionist,  I  believe 
there  is  no  reason  other  than  revenue  why  there  should  be  a  duty 
upon  bituminous  coal.  The  coal  producers  of  this  country  certainly 
do  not  need  protection,  and  if  they  did  this  would  not  suflice.  This 
is  the  nearest  coal  to  us  and  ought  to  be  used  alonsf  the  entire  New 
England  coast.  It  would  not  penetrate  very  far  into  the  country. 
We  in  New  England  need  it.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  New 
England  need  it  in  competition  with  the  cheap  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Virrinia.  Cheap  coal  is  ofttimes  cheaper  than  water  power; 
and  we  nera  to  import  this  coal,  which  would  be  used  all  along  the 
New  England  coast.  It  would  probably  not  be  used  over  the  coimtry 
more  largely  than  that. 

That  is,  1  think,  all  I  have  to  say ;  and  I  should  like  to  submit  my 
statement 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  you  were  in  the  wood-pulp  business? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  this  coal  as  an  aid  to  making  wood 
pulp? 

Mr.  Warrsn.  Well,  yes — chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  OfiARK.  And  you  are  not  willing  to  take  any  of  the  tariff  off  of 
wood  pulp,  as  was  thoroughljr  demonstrated  here? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  said  that  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  else  that  was  given  a  hearing  about  it  said 
it,  except  one  fellow ;  and  the  others  all  pitched  into  him. 

Mr.  Warren.  As  a  paper  manufacturer,  I  will  state  that  we  would 
not  oppose  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  paper. 

Mr.  CiARK.  You  are  willing  to  cut  it  down? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  are  willmg  to  have  it  cut  down;  and  if  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  material  that  goes 
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into  paper,  like  coal  and  chemicals  and  clay,  I  do  not  know  but  that 
we  would  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  speaking  only  for  the  book-paper  manufac- 
turers. I  am  speaking  only  for  myself  so  far  as  making  that  state- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  news  men  at  all. 

(Mr.  Wari^n's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

November  25,  1908. 
The  Hon.  Serbno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  firm  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mas., 
are  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  operating  mills  at  Cumberland 
Mills,  Me.,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  and  Gardiner,  Me. 

Our  total  consumption  of  coal  is  between  100,000  and  120,000  tons 
per  annum,  of  which  at  present  some  50,000  tons  come  from  Nova 
Scotia.  This  is  the  natural  source  of  coal  for  New  England,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  manufacturing  it  was  almost  the  only  source.  The 
amount  of  coal  sold  by  Nova  Scotia  to  go  to  the  United  States  was, 
in  1907,  616,312  tons,  of  which  545,652  tons  were  shipped  to  Boston. 
The  duty  on  bituminous  coal  is  67  cents  per  gross  ton  and  on  slaci 
or  culm  15  cents  per  gross  ton.  Data  as  to  what  amount  of  this 
was  slack  and  what  was  run  of  mine  is  not  available,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  paid  an  average  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton,  or  $246,625, 
which  is  a  very  considerable  burden  for  the  industries  of  New  Eng- 
land to  bear,  handicapped  as  it  is  by  its  distance  from  the  resources  of 
the  oountry. 

The  total  coal  imported  for  the  year  1907  was  2,116,122  tons,  of 
which  1,398,194  tons  came  from  British  North  America.  Foreign 
coal  is  supplied  to  New  England,  the  Gulf  ports,  the  Pacific  porte, 
and  along  the  western  Canadian  border,  at  points  where  it  is  in  a  way 
the  natural  supply,  and  where  distance  ana  consequent  high  freights 
make  the  competition  of  American  coal  practically  impossible,  or 
at  least  difficult.  For  that  reason  we  believe  that  the  mterests  of 
the  manufacturing  communities  in  those  districts  are  best  served  bj 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  coal,  which  removal  would  lift  a  very  ap- 
preciable burden  from  the  manufacturer,  with  a  comparatively  small 
reduction  in  the  revenue  and,  we  believe,  without  any  commensurate 
injury  to  the  coal  producers  of  the  United  Stat^. 

I'otal  bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1907 1 net  tons,-  38a,698,&a 

Equivalent   to gross  tons..  342,557,985 

Total  bituminous  coal  imported i-do 2,116»122 

Total  bituminous  coal  used do 344,704,10T 

Total  coal  imported  is  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  bitu- 
minous coal  used. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^The  statistics  used  are  based,  first,  upon  the  Treasury  re- 
ports; second,  upon  a  book  entitled  "  The  Coal  Trade,''  by  Frederick 
E.  Saward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  TIERNEY,  27  WILLIAM  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaihman.  You  may  have  five  minutes,  Mr.  Tiemey,  on  the 
subject  of  church  statuary. 

Mr.  TiERNEY.  I  will  simply  file  a  brief  on  this  subject,  but  there 
areK)ne  or  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  before  I  file  the 
brief. 

We  come  under  paragraph  649  of  the  free  list.  Church  statuary 
comes  in  free  of  duty  for  educational  purposes  and  for  churches  and 
other  like  institutions  as  "  casts  of  sculpture."  That  is  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  construed  a  statue,  because 
it  is  an  article  made  of  composition  and  cast,  as  coming  under  this 
headinjg  of  "  casts  of  sculpture."  It  is  our  contention  that  our  article, 
not  being  a  work  of  art  but  being  a  manufactured  product,  has  no 
business  under  that  paragraph,  and  it  really  does  not  belong  under 
the  heading  "casts  of  sculpture."  It  is  also  our  contention  that  in 
1897  Congress,  in  the  redrafting  of  the  tariff,  intended  to  protect  our 
industry  by  putting  a  duty  of  irom  35  to  60  per  cent  on  the  compo- 
nent materials  that  go  to  make  up  the  statues.  That  duty  was  im- 
posed up  to  1904,  and  as  a  result  of  this  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  duty  has  not  been  levied  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

We  ask  that  this  article  be  treated  as  a  manufactured  article,  and 
not  that  a  duty  be  levied  according  to  its  component  materials,  the 
component  materials  being  plaster  of  Paris,  terra  cotta,  and  cement. 

The  chances  we  ask  in  the  act  are  in  my  brief  and  are  pretty  well 
covered,  I  think.  We  do  not  wish  to  exclude  all  casts  of  sculptures, 
but  simply  church  statuary,  where  used  for  church  purposes  or  for 
any  other  purpose  other  than  art  or  art-educational  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  you  may  file  your  brief,  Mr.  Tierney. 

(Mr.  Tiemey  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

Paragraph  No.  649. — Free  list. 

New  York,  November  «7,  1908. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrEB, 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  are^  domestic  manufacturers  of 
"  church  statuary,"  so  called,  and  technically  known  as  casts  of  sculp- 
ture painted  and  decorated. 

The  article  is  imported  free  of  duty  by  affidavit  under  paragraph 
No.  649  of  the  tarin  act  of  1897,  where  used  for  churches,  etc. 

We  ask  to  have  this  article  taken  from  the  free  list  and  a  duty 
levied  thereon  based  upon  the  component  materials  thereof. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  present  paragraph  No.  649,  and  parallel 
thereto  a  draft  of  the  amended  paragraph  as  we  propose  it.  The 
changes  and  additions  are  underlined.  The  committee  will  also  note 
that  we  differ  but  slightly  in  language  from  the  proposed  amend- 
ment now  before  the  committee.  Our  amendment  aims  to  further 
protect  us  in  sales  to  schools  and  other  institutions  as  well  as  to 
churches. 
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Pabaobaph  049. 


Act  of  1897, 


lit^iinUix    and    p'lns,    statuary, 
8|»ec-iB;cus  or  aiFtH  «f  sciilpUire, 


ami 


wlioit*  spi'cially  imported  In  good  faitL 
for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  so- 
ciety Incorporated  or  efltablisbed  solely 
for  religious,  philoEophlcal,  edi>ca- 
tional,  scientific,  or  literary  puriMJses, 
or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  ordei*  of 
any  college,  a<*ftAemy,  school,  or  serai- 
nary  oif  learning, 

In  the  T'nited  States  or  any  State  or 
pnblic  librai-y,  and  not  fen*  sale. 


but  the  term  **  regalia  '*  as  herein 
used  shall  be  held  to  embrace  only 
such  Insignia  of  ranlc  or  ofHce  or  em- 
blems as  may  be  worn  upon  the  person 
or  borne  in  the  hand  during  public 
exercises  of  the  society  or  Institution, 
and  shall  not  include  articles  of  furni- 
ture or  fixtures,  or  of  regular  wearing 
apparel,  nor  personal  property  of  in- 
dividuals. 


I  Paragraph     as     amended     or    rwm- 
I  Mtruded, 

l^egalia  and  gems,  statuary*  and 
oasis  of  6cu)i)tiire  for  use  as  art  ma^ 
vis  or  for  art  edueatiOMtl  purposes  €9- 
vJuMvvly^ 

where  si>ecially  imported  in  good  iaitb 
for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  so- 
ciety incorporated  or  establisbed  sMtf 
for  religious,  piiilo80|>liical,  edHCt- 
tional,  scieutiflc,  or  literary  purposely 
or  for  the  enccMiragement  of  tlie  fin* 
arts,  or  for  the  nse  and  by  cnrder  of 
any  college,  academy,  school,  aeminuy 
of  learning,  orphan  asplum^  ar  puUk 
hospital, 

in  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
iniblic  library,  and  not  lor  sale,  suh- 
ject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shaU  prescribe; 
and  such  articles  shall  not  be  sM, 
transferred,  or  used  contrary  to  this 
provision  and  shall  be  subject  at  am$ 
time  4o  exammation  4Bnd  inapeotio^ 
hy  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs; 
but  the  term  "  regalia  "  as  herein  wed 
shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  in- 
signia of  rank  or  ofBce  or  emblems  at 
may  lie  worn  upon  the  person  «r  hams 
in  .the  hand  during  public  exerdses  of 
the  society  or  institution,  and  shall  not 
include  articles  of  furniture  or  fix- 
tures, or  of  regular  wearing  appav^ 
nor  personal  property  of  ladiTidiiate. 


Our  amendments  are  suggested  with  a  view  of  removing  from  the 
free  list  our  article  where  used  for  churdi,  school,  convent,  chapel,  or 
other  such  institution  as  an  article  of  church  or  school  adornment, 
equipment,  furniture,  or  such  that  goes  to  complete  its  character  as 
such  an  institution,  or  which  goes  to  make  up  the  religious  or  semi- 
religious  purposes  of  its  existence. 

Our  article  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for  these 
purposes  than  are  the  usual  and  customary  fittings  of  a  church  or 
school  of  any  denomination.  Practically  all  the  parts  or  subjects  best 
known  in  making  up  such  institutions  are  subject  to  duty;  for  ex- 
ample, stained-glass  windows  containing  religious  figures;  the  out- 
side stone  or  wooden  cross;  the  material  used  for  mural  decorations  in 
the  way  of  devotional  paintings;  and,  in  fact,  substantially  every 
article,  piece  of  material,  or  furniture  used  within  the  institution  or  in 
construction  thereof  excepting  such  few  and  limited  articles  as  ocnne 
in  under  the  heading  of  ^'  regalia,"  and  these  are  specially  provided 
for. 

We  ask  that  the  words  "  specimens  or  casts  of  sculpture  "  be  sup- 
planted by  the  words  "  casts  of  sculpture  for  use  as  art  models  or 
for  art  educational  purposes  exclusively,"  the  purpose  beii^  to  es- 
tablish the  duty  Congress  intended  to  establish  in  1897  on  the  immense 
importation  of  the  one  article,  church  statuary,  that  yearly  comes 
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into  this  country  from  the  numerous  well-established  Canadian  and 
European  houses  who  deal  exclusively  in  this  article,  and  whose  im- 
mense profit  is  reaped  from  the  sale  thereof  to  approximately  15,000 
churches,  and  a  like  number  of  religious  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
like  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  a  religious  statue  being  used  in  a  reli- 
gious school  and  construed  by  the  courts  as  being  in  part  suited  for 
vdigious  exercises  and  part  for  educational  purposes,  we  ask  that  its 
use  where  it  is  imported  free  of  duty  be  limited  exclusively  to  educa- 
tional, and  that  form  of  educatioii  to  be  of  art  instruction. 

The  use  of  the  words  "  orphan  asylum  or  public  hospital  "are  in- 
iesided,  we  believe,  to  ^ye  tnc  privileges  of  this  paragraph  to  these 
institutions  and  this  privilege  we  favor  under  the  restrictions  we  are 
asking  for  herein. 

There  is  also  added  the  words  ^^  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe."  These  words,  we  believe, 
form  a  very  necessary  amendment,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  allow 
ihe  Treasury  Department  the  powers  usually  specifically  conferred 
HI  such  sections  of  the  acts,  but  which  were  apparently  overlooked 
in  die  draftin]^  of  this  paragraph. 

The  remainmg  portion  of  our  amendment  we  desire  as  a  protection 
against  a  system  of  carelessness,  and  we  might  say  recklessness,  in 
the  present  method  followed  by  the  importer  in  the  use,  wording,  and 
practice  of  the  affidavits  under  which  these  goods  are  imported  free 
of  duty.  We  believe  that  the  intentions  of  ttie  law  will  be  best  pre- 
serFed  and  carried  <Mrt  if  this  safe^ard  is  afforded  us,  namely,  that 
the  custom  authorities  may  have  me  power  to  inspect  the  article  at 
its  destaaiation  at  any  time  subsequent  to  its  arrival  to  see  that  the 
purpose  of  the  act  is  lived  up  to,  and  that  the  article  is  not  used  for 
or  transferred  to  a  different  purpose  through  the  ignorance,  forget- 
fulnesB,  or  other  motive  of  the  importer. 

These  last  additions  that  we  ask  are  embodied  in  substantially  the 
same  language  in  paragraph  702  of  the  free  list  of  the  189f  act, 
whi<ii  is  a  kindred  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  art.  We  are  informed 
Khat  this  addition  to  paragraph  702  has  worked  out  well  in  practice 
and  aids  materially  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  without 
undue  restraint  on  the  importer. 

We  are  a  temporary  association,  recently  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  presenting  this  question  to  Congress.  We  represent  the  bulk 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  year  of  1907  as  a  basis,  approximately  25,000  religious 
statues  were  cast  and  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  This  includes  anything  under  1  foot  and  embraces 
statuary  up  to  6J  feet.  At  an  average  selling  price  per  piece  of  $25, 
the  yearly  value  of  our  domestic  industry  is  about  $600,000.  In  the 
year  1907  the  value  of  the  imported  goo<is  coming  in  free  of  duty  is 
about  $400,000.  This  is  the  selling  value,  which  is  approximately 
double  the  value  fixed  for  duty  purpjoses.  We  are  unable  to  give  any 
satisfactory  figures  on  the  amount  imported  for  other  than  institu- 
tional purposes,  owing  to  the  same  being  dutiable  under  the  subject 
of  the  component  material,  and  not  in  any  way  distinguishable  from 
manerous  other  articles  imported  under  the  same  classification. 
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A  fairly  conservative  estimate  of  the  yearly  sales  of  this  article  in 
the  United  States,  domestic  and  foreign,  will  amomit  to  folly 
$1,000,000. 

The  article  is  best  described  as  a  hollow  figure  of  a  religious  sub- 
ject cast  from  a  mold.  The  cast  is  made  up  of  an  earthy  substance, 
plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  or  terra  cotta,  painted  and  decorated.  It  is 
used  largely  for  devotional  purposes  in  churches  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. Many  of  the  figures  are  life-size  and  range  down  to  a  few 
inches,  though  the  larger  figures  form  the  bulk  of  the  industry.  These 
figures  are  in  the  round,  single,  in  groups,  and  in  bas-rdief.  The 
market  prices  figure  about  $40  to  $50  for  a  5-foot  statue  of  "rich" 
decoration,  changing  according  to  the  component  material  or  the 
value  of  the  decorations  used. 

The  article  is  not  a  work  of  art  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  A  man 
with  some  skill  makes  a  clay  model;  from  this  model  molds  and 
casts  are  struck  off  until  a  final  mold  is  obtained  for  permanent  nse. 
This  mold  is  either  made  of  glue  and  plaster  of  Paris  or  plaster  of 
Paris  alone.  One  is  called  a  "  glue  mold,"  and  the  other  a  "*  piece 
mold."  From  this  final  mold  is  cast  the  statue.  The  work  of  casting 
is  done  by  a  mechanic.  They  are  cast  in  a  workshop  in  sets  of  four 
to  six.  These  casts  are  then  painted  and  decorated.  The  caster  and 
molder  receives  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day  in  New  York  and  Chicago; 
the  painter  and  decorator  receives  about  $4  to  $6  per  day. 

The  original  creation,  clay  model,  final  mold  as  cast,  decorated 
and  sold,  are  not  recognized  by  the  art  schools  or  art  authorities  as 
works  of  art;  but  they  are  classified  and  should  be  classified  as  % 
trade  article  of  the  production  of  a  factoiy  or  workshop  similar  to 
profane  statuary  cast  from  molds  and  sold  in  the  market  and  other 
articles  of  like  classification. 

Previous  to  1897  the  industry  was  not  reco^ized  to  any  extent 
in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  tariff  protection.  Paragraph  Na 
049  of  the  act  of  1897  was  construed  by  the  Treasury  department 
and  customs  authorities  from  1897  to  January,  1904,  to  not  include 
"church  statuary,"  on  the  theory  that  the  language  "  specimens,  or 
casts  of  sculpture  "  referred  to  works  of  art,  the  exclusive  production 
of  an  artist  or  sculptor ;  while  "  church  statuary "  was  construed 
as  a  cast  painted  and  decorated,  the  production  of  a  mechanic  and 
laborer,  and  made  in  line  conflicting  with  true  art.  Under  this  con- 
struction, from  1897  to  January,  1904,  the  duty  was  levied  and  col- 
lected of  from  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  for  church  or  other  institu- 
tional purposes.  For  example,  a  statue  cast  in  composition,  earth, 
cement,  etc.,  paid  a  duty  of  35  per  cent ;  one  cast  of  plaster  of  Paris 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent ;  one  cast  of  terra  cotta,  porcelain,  etc,  60  per 
cent;  all  under  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  act,  to  wit,  ^o& 
97,  450  and  95. 

The  Benziger  decision  (Benziger  v.  United  States,  192  U.  S.)? 
in  January,  1904,  construed  our  article  as  coming  under  the  gen«ic 
heading  of  "  specimen  or  cpst  of  sculpture."  As  a  result  it  was  per- 
mitted to  come  in  free  of  duty  for  the  churches  and  other  religious 
institutions  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

This  decision  is  an  extreme  case  of  statutory  construction.  It  t^ 
versed  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  Board 
of  Appraisers,  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  circuit  court 
of  appeals.    The  decision  is  based  largely  on  the  confusion  as  to  the 
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true  meaning  of  paragraph  649.  The  effect  of  this  decision  would  be 
described  as  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  its  serious  and  disastrous  effects 
on  our  industry. 

Under  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  definition  that  a  cast  of 
sculpture  is  anything  molded  or  cast  from  a  moldj  there  has  been 
imported  as  "  casts  of  sculpture,"  free  of  duty,  zinc  statues,  a  marble 
font,  and  a  lead  statue.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  court's  definition 
could  not  include  all  forms  of  brass  and  iron  goods  molded,  even  to 
stove  fittings  or  a  "  rubber  doll,"  to  quote  the  comparison  made  by 
the  circuit  court  judge  in  that  case. 

Our  theory  is  that  Congress  clearly  intended  to  protect  us  in  1897. 
That  by  reason  of  faulty  wording  of  the  act  or  by  reason  of  a  new 
definition  given  to  an  old  subject  by  the  United  States  court  we  have 
failed  in  the  protection  intended  for  us.  We  ask  now  no  more  than 
what  Congress  intended  to  give  us  at  that  time,  namely,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  from  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  according  to  the 
basic  components  of  the  article.  This  duty  is  not  wholly  adequate  to 
put  us  on  an  even  basis  with  the  importer,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
comparative  figures  following.  However,  it  will  be  a  long  step  in 
the  proper  direction,  and  we  are  willing  to  make  up  the  difference 
by  keen  competition  and  superior  workmanship. 
*  I  have  taken  a  5-foot  statue  cast  in  composition,  of  rich  decoration, 
and  compared  the  cost  of  the  same  as  based  on  labor  and  wages  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  as  against  the  same  statue  manu- 
factured in  Montreal,  Berlin,  or  Paris.  There  is  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  wages  in  the  three  cities ;  my  figures  are  the  average  and  are 
based  on  data  obtained  from  various  sources,  including  that  given 
by  impartial  experts  from  these  cities. 

Cost  of  production  of  S-foot  church  statue  caatf  technically  known  as  "  religious 
casts  of  sculpture"  painted  and  decorated. 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

"LttaoT,  Inciadlng  casttiis,  molding,  cleaniog,  palntlns   pacJdns,  and  ship- 
Material,  includtiig  plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  flber,  Iron,  diaxterine,  ofl, 

tnrpflntlne,  paints,  sold  leaf,  use  of  brushes  and  wood 

Model  and  mold.  Including  labor  and  material  (this  amount  Is  only  the 
proportionate  amount  of  cost  to  each  of  the  several  easts  made  from 
the  mold) 

181.88 
7.00 

6.00 

18.78 
4.60 

8.00 

liosa  and  eoOeetlon  (6  per  cent) 

AdntlnlBtratlon  (10  per  cent) - 

34.88 
1.75 
8.80 

10.28 

.81 

1.02 

Transportation : 

Average  cost  to  New  York  of  260  pounds  from  Chicago  and  vicinity 

Average  eost,  Berlin  or  Paris  to  New  York  of  260  pounds 

(Montreal  to  New  York  rate  Is  but  |1.66,  but  not  taken  as  a  basis.) 

40.06 
8.60 

18.06 

Daty  of  36  per  cent  (such  as  we  ask).     

48.66 

87.61 
9.68 

Total 

48.66 

87.64 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  selling  costs  or  sales  commission 
or  profit  of  any  kind.  They  represent  rock-bottom  costs,  and  show 
that  even  with  the  duty  we  ask  put  on  the  importer  can  undersell  ua. 

Tlie  cost  of  material  is  about  the  same  in  each  of  the  foreign  cities, 
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but  the  cost  of  labor  differs  slightly.  Plaster  of  Paris,  pure,  or 
terra-cotta  statues  cost  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  more.  The  smaller 
statue  is  proportionately  cheaper  as  to  material,  but  the  labor  is  only 


slightly  reduced. 

The  foreign  houses  are  paying  Ai  _ 

to  100  per  cent  commission.    TS^U-known  houses  in  addition  to  this 


ihe  foreign  houses  are  paying  American  agents  from  50  per  ceDt 


are  paying  dividends  of  from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  on  their 
stock.  The  catalo^e  prices  of  the  various  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacturers,  while  not  uniform  and  not  altogether  a  fair  basis 
of  the  selling  prices,  still  show  the  selling  prices  of  the  statues,  such 
as  we  describe,  will  run  between  $40  and  $50  for  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  These  prices  give  the  American  manufacturer  a  loss  in 
some  instances  and  in  others  a  profit  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
providing  the  selling  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Competition  is  so  Keen  and  the  selling  prices  so  close  that  smaller 
statues  of  the  1  and  2  foot  style  are  frequently  sold  at  a  considerable 
loss. 

The  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  business,  a  house  established 
in  1860,  has  seriously  and  is  seriously  considering  a  plan  to  move 
its  factory  to  Europe  and  there  manufacture  the  article  for  pur- 
poses of  American  sale.  This  they  claim  is  necessary  if  they  wish 
to  remain  in  business,  as  the  time  is  close  when  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer must  close  up  in  the  event  of  another  cut  in  the  competitive 
prices. 

An  illustration  of  the  hardship  worked  mav  be  gathered  from  a 
comparative  estimate  of  statues  made  in  and  about  Chicago  and 
shipped  to  New  York  with  the  same  statue  made  in  Montreal  and 
shipped  to  the  same  point.  A  Canadian  statue  reaches  New  York 
free  of  duty  at  a  freight  rate  of  $0.55  per  hundred  and  t-akes  less 
time  than  the  statue  manufactured  in  Chicago  at  almost  double  the 
expense  and  paying  a  freight  rate  of  $0.75  per  hundred.  We  need 
more  protection  against  the  Canadian  trade  than  we  do  the  European- 
It  is  well  to  note  that  Canada  imposes  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on 
this  article  coming  from  the  Unitea  States  into  Canada,  and  does 
not  afford  any  release  from  duty  where  it  is  sent  for  educational  or 
religious  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  we  state  that  the  condition  of  the  American  industry 
is  growing  poorer  each  day.  The  prices  obtained  for  religious  statu- 
ary average  far  less  than  the  prices  obtained  for  the  same  goods 
made  up  into  profane  statuary. 

The  profits  of  the  business  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  in  many 
cases  are  wiped  out  altogether.  The  American  manufacturer  mu^ 
undersell  the  importer  to  secure  the  home  market.  When  the  pro- 
duction of  any  one  style  of  article  or  any  one  house  interferes  with 
the  sale  of  foreign  goods,  the  manufacturer  drops  his  prices  to  a  scale 
below  profit  or  even  the  cost  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  still 
nets  a  handsome  profit.  With  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  xnate- 
rial  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  prices  obtained 
for  statuary  have  not  increased,  but  in  numerous  cases  decreased, 
although  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  grade  of  workmanship 
has  been  materially  bettered.  The  industry  has  increased  in  volume 
fully  200  or  300  per  cent,  while  the  profits  have  as  rapidly  de- 
creased.    It  is  only  by  the  number  of  sales  and  by  superior  selling 
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methods  and  by  representing  a  superior  artide  that  the  domestic 

manufacturer  has  been  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  paragraph  649,  as  amended  in  the  pro- . 

posed  form  contained  in  this  memorandum,  be  inserted  in  the  new 

revision  of  the  tariff  by  this  committee. 
Yours, 

Daprato  Statuary  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Bemardini 
Statuary  Company,  New  York  City;  A,  Da  Prato 
Statuary  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Munich  Statuary 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  European  Statuary  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Bernard  Statuary  Company, 
Chicago,  111.;  A.  T.  Kaletta  &  Co.,  St.  Liouis,  Mo.; 
A.  P. l^^ardini  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jos.  Poli,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  William  L.  Tierney,  counsel,  27  William 
street.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  desires 
to  be  heard  on  any  subject  before  we  take  up  antiseptic  toothpicks? 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any,  and  we  wul  now  near  Mr.  Wash- 
burn on  antiseptic  toothpicks. 

FVBTHER  STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  0.  H.  WASHBUBJir,  OF  NO.  12 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YOEX  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  will  come  within  five  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
this  is  a  narrow  subject.  It  is  a  new  industry.  There  is  naprovision 
in  the  present  tariff  act  for  toothpicks  of  goose  quill. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  for  toothpicks. 

Mr.  Washbukn.  But  not  for  toothpicks  of  goose  quills.  Paragraph 
207  provides  for  toothpicks  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  substances. 
Quill  toothpicks,  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with,  are  imported  and 
classified  by  similitude  under  paragraph  207  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per 
thousand  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

During  the  last  few  years,  since  the  present  tariff  act  has  been 
passed,  mere  has  sprung  up  an  industry  which  prepares  antiseptically 
these  quill  toothpicks  and  puts  them  up  in  these  aainty  paper  cover- 
ings that  I  have  shown  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes;  you  have  seen  them.  They  are  on  the 
market.  There  are  people  in  this  country  who  desire  to  do  this  work 
and  who  are  doing  it  now  to  a  very  limited  extent.  These  toothpicks 
are  prepared,  there  being  no  provision  for  them  in  the  act,  and  they 
pay  also  the  same  rate  of  duty  by  similitude  under  paragraph  207 
which  the  raw  material  pays,  although  the  value  of  the  finished  ar- 
ticle is  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  They  also 
pay  60  per  cent  on  the  paper  which  they  use,  as  "  smokers'  articles," 
under  paragraph  459,  because  that  paper  resembles  cigarette  paper. 
That  is  the  classification.    I  have  the  case  in  charge  for  this  client- — 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  done?  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.*  Washburn.  1  will  tell  you  what  I  want  done,  Mr.  Payne.  I 
will  amplify  it  in  a  brief.  These  people  want  a  one-rate  graduated 
rate  of  duty  on  the  quills  unprepared  and  an  advanced  rate  of  duty 
for  the  quills  prepared  with  the  coverings,  to  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference m  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad. 
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Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  There  is  a  duty  on  porcupines  now,  is  there  not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  must  be  on  the  free  list,  Mr.  LongwortL 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  do  they  do  to  these  quills?  They  are  as  old  as 
America.    You  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  toothpicks,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Washburn.  There  is  one  on  toothpicks  of  wood  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand ;  but  what  makes  you  call  them  *'  anti- 
septic?" 

Mr.  Washburn.  Because  of  the  preparation  they  receive. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  That  the  manufacturer  will  have  to  explain  to 

Mr.  Clark.  That  industry  is  as  old  as  America. 
Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  as  old  as  the  goose  itself. 

STATEKENT  OF  MB.  ALEXANDEB  HEBZ,  OF  THE  HTGEIA  TOOII- 
PICK  COMPANY,  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hrrz.  The  antiseptic  toothpick,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemeiL 
is  prepared  by  being  antiseptically  treated  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  then  sterilized  with  260°  of  heat,  and  after  that  it  is  incased 
m  envelopes,  so  that  it  is  protected  from  all  contamination. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  But  260°  or  heat  will  burn  it  out,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Herz.  Yes;  I  mean  160°. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  saw  some  not  long  ago  that  had  the  points  black. 

Mr.  Herz.  They  are  the  article  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  antiseptic,  are  they? 

Mr.  Herz.  They  are  prepared  in  both  ways.  The  American  public 
does  not  like  the  brown  quills.  The  tootnpicks  are  prepared  with 
permanganate  of  potash  or  with  sodium  peroxide  solution,  but  pref- 
erabljr  with  the  one  that  does  not  make  them  brown,  because  the 
American  public  is  objecting  to  the  brown  quills.  They  think  they 
are  the  result  of  iodine  or  some  other  matter,  and  the  toothpicks  do 
not  look  aesthetic  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been  stuck  in  iodine! 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  not  esthetic  enough?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Herz.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Grigos.  They  are  not  sufficiently  esthetic? 

Mr.  Herz.  Well,  thejr  do  not  look  very  nice  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  are  after,  Mr.  Washburn?  You  simply 
want  some  language  that  straightens  out  the  classification,  do  you! 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  ^ 
present  law,  do  you? 

Mr.  Washburn.  If  the  present  law  is  retained  on  toothpicks  pure 
and  simple — that  is,  the  raw  material  which  these  people  use— ntt- 
urally  they  will  have  no  objection.  They  want  a  higher  rate  on  the 
prepared  toothpicks  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference  in  the  oo^ 
of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  These  people  pay 
in  this  country  the  girls  and  women  who  put  up  these  toothpicks  in 
the  way  I  have  shown  you  from  $6  to  $9  a  week.  The  labor  cost  in 
France  for  doing  the  same  work  is  from  7  to  9  francs  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  antiseptic  toothpicks  made  h&e  or  in 
France? 

Mr.  Washbtjrn.  They  are  made  in  Fttmce  and  imported. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  they  start  the  industry  there  first? 

Mr.  Washburn.  They  started  there  first;  yes.  It  is  now  done  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  United  States.  We  will  file  a  brief  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  cost  of  raw  material  is  the  cost  of  going  and 
gathering  up  the  goose  quills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  T^SHBURN.  The  raw  material,  Mr.  Clark,  which  they  use  con- 
sists praotioally  of  the  quills  and  the  x>ap^r9  on  whichy  as  F  say,  they 
pay  60  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  quill  is  a  by-product  of  the  goose? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  all  the  raw  material  costs  is  the  cost  of  gathering 
the  quills  up  f    Geese  are  not  raised  for  their  quills  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  by-product;  but  they  have  to 
pay  the  rate  of  duty  provided  in  paragrapn  207,  by  simiUtude,  of  2 
cents  per  1,000  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  what  they  pay 
on  the  raw  material,  and  tiiey  pay  60  per  cent  on  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  paper  sack  put  on  by  machmery  ? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes ;  it  is.  The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  this 
manufacturer,  getting  his  drawback  on  his  imported  material  (tixat 
is  to  say,  the  duty  which  he  pays  on  his  quills  and  the  duty  of  60  pw 
cent  which  he  pays  on  his  paper)  is  able  to  compete  abroad  with  these 
foreign  free-trade  toothpick  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  this  industry  located? 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  located  in  New  York.  There  is  also  one  fac- 
tory, I  believe,  in  Cincinnati,  and  factories  at  one  or  two  other  points. 

Mr.  Origos.  Do  you  consider  these  necessities  or  luxuries? 

Mr.  Washburn.  That  would  practically  depend  on  what  part  of 
the  country  you  were  in,  Mr.  Griggs. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Well,  partly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  would  like  to  know  what  part  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  a  necessity  with  some  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  closes  the  hearing  on  toothpicks.  Is 
there  any  other  subject  that  any  other  gentleman  wants  to  present? 
If  not,  the  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  9.30  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  November  80, 
1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

COCAESTE. 

November  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  William  J.  Schieffelin,  president 
of  the  Schieffelin  &  C!o.  drug  store,  of  New  York,  that  he  has 
urged  you  to  secure  prohibitory  legislation  upon  cocaine  and  coca 
leaves.  The  purpose  of  this  prohibitory  duty  is  not  protection  of 
the  American  industry,  but  the  protection  of  the  American  healtL 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  problem  of  protecting  the  American  health 
is  properly  one  which  your  committee  can  consider,  but  I  earnestly 
hope  that  some  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  new  tarift 
to  exclude  from  this  country  narcotic  drugs,  especially  such  as 
cocaine  and  opium,  which  are  used  for  illegitimate  purposes.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  importation  of  drugs  of  this  kind  be  strictly  supervisSi 
and  a  prohibitory  duty  placed  upon  all  which  do  not  go  to  licensed 
manufacturers ;  that  your  bill  provide  for  the  licensing  of  manufac- 
turing druggists  for  such  drugs  as  cocaine  and  morphia,  with  such 
provision  as  will  prevent  the  sale  of  any  of  these  drugs  among  our 
people  except  imder  the  strict  supervision  of  a  physician.  An  filter- 
national  Congress  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Habit  will 
soon  meet  at  Shanghai,  where  matters  of  this  kind  will  be  considered 
I  believe  also  that  the  State  Department  proposes  to  submit  a  special 
bill  to  Congress,  which  will  doubtless  be  referred  to  your  committee, 
on  the  same  subject. 

If  I  could  be  of  any  help  to  your  committee  in  any  way  in  securing 
action  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  American  people  against  these 
deleterious  drugs,  I  shall  be  very  glad  at  any  time  you  may  desire 
my  presence  to  appear  before  you. 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief, 

DRY  COLORS. 

Paul  Uhlich  &  Co., 

81  and  83  Fulton  Street^ 
New  York^  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Being  manufacturers  of  dry  colors  used  in  the  paint- 
ing and  printing  industry,  we  are  interested  in  the  proposed  revision 
of  tariff   for   same.     Dry   colors  can  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
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namely :  1,  earth  colors  without  any  extra  manipulation  except  being 
powdered  or  refined ;  2,  so-calle'd  chrome  colors,  which  through  proper 
combination  of  various  chemical  products  produce  a  color,  lor  m- 
stance,  chrome  yellows,  etc. ;  and  class  3,  dry  colors,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  aniline  dves  on  any  suitable  base  and  which 
resulting  colors  are  oftentimes  called  "  lakes."  As  per  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Sommers,  who  appeared  before  your  committee  in 
the  interest  of  dry-color  manufacturers,  we  are  as  a  whole  satisfied 
with  present  tariff  regulations,  although  are  very  close  to  danger 
line  in  several  instances,  and  the  European  exporter  is  oftentimes  on 
absolute  par  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

However,  we  have  noted  that  it  is  proposed  and  that  there  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  two  American  manufacturers 
of  aniline  dyes  asking  that  present  rate  of  duty  on  such  be  advanced 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
in  consequence  of  such  a  proposed  change  present  prices  for  dyes 
will  correspondingly  advance,  since  it  is  the  open  declaration  of  these 
American  manufacturers  to  obtain  greater  earnings  and  profit.  The 
European  manufacturer  of  dry  colors  having  advantages  over  Amer- 
ican competitor,  and  with  present  schedule  of  30  per  cent  on  aniline 
dyes,  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  dry  colors  being  already  on  even 
terms  with  domestic  manufacturers,  this  asked-for  advance  of  10 
per  cent  for  the  dyestuffs  will  give  European  dry-color  manufacturers 
sufficient  advantage  to  meet  successfully  American  home  production. 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
rate  of  duty  is  advanced  on  aniline  dyes  of  necessity  the  rate  of  duty 
on  manufactured  dry  colors  ought  to  be  advanced  correspondingly, 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  American  manufacturers  if 
the  aniline  dyes  which  are  used  as  raw  materials  be  advanced  in  way 
of  duty,  at  the  same  time  finished  products  to  remain  on  present 
schedule. 

Regarding  this  proposed  advance  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  wish  to 
add  tnat  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  employed  at  present 
in  American  factories  a  working  force  of  about  400,  but  against  these 
400  directly  interested  in  this  aniline  industry  there  is  hardly  a 
household  m  this  country  which  has  not  in  some -shape  or  other  an 
article  on  which  has  been  used  aniline  dyes,  and  hence  the  pro- 
posed higher  tariff  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  everyone.  Hundreds,  almost  thousands,  of 
factories,  employing  untold  number  of  men,  will  be  seriously  affected 
thereby.  The  aniline  industry,  being  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  proposed  10  per  cent  increase  is  almost 
too  radical,  and  would  only  mean  a  great  reduction  in  revenue  to 
Government,  since  tremendous  quantities  are  now  imported  from 
Grermany,  at  the  same  time  but  2  or  3  factories  situated  m  this  coun- 
try will  be  benefited  thereby. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  crude  materials,  such  as  powdered 
sulphate  of  barytes,  chloride  of  barium,  carbonate  of  barytes,  and,  in 
fact,  all  crude  barytes  products,  are  to  be  advanced  to  such  a  high  rate 
of  duty  which  will  make  importation  absolutely  prohibitive,  although 
with  present  existing  rate  of  tariff  the  imported  goods  can  only  be 
used  on  or  very  near  to  seaboard,  since  with  freight  rates  from  New 
York  these  imported  goods  can  not  be  offered  any  distance  from 
place  of  importation,  and  in  consequence  the  domestic  product  has  al- 
ready great  advantages  over  imported  materials  of  same  nature.  To 
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impoee  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  these  mined  products  it  also  will  impose 
an  indirect  tax  to  nearly  every  consumer,  which  will  mean  the  paint, 
potteiT,  and  paper  industries,  etc.,  and  again,  the  asked-for  hid 
rate  ox  duty  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  miners  located  in  MidcUe 
Western  States,  mostly  in  State  of  Missouri,  and  every  eastern  man- 
ufacturer will  have  to  sustain  the  extra  burden  of  freight  from  mine 
to  eastern  place  of  consumption,  and  in  consequence  products  fin- 
ished in  the  East  with  these  materials  can  not  compete  with  same 
Sroducts  manufactured  in  the  Western  States,  which  are  not  bur- 
ened  with  freight  rates  on  these  heavy  mined  minerals. 
Trusting  that  above  will  receive  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee, we  be^  to  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

Paul  Uhlich  &  Com 
Paul  Uhuch. 


EXTRACTS  FOR  TAIOONG  AJ^D  DYEING. 

BRIEF    SUBMITTED    BY    M.    S.    ORTH,    OF    HARDEN,    ORTH    A    HASTINGS.  OF 
BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  AND  CHICAGO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28^  1908. 

Fifteen  years  a^  practically  no  tannine  extracts  were  used  in  the 
tanning  industry  m  the  United  States.  Even  of  hemlock  and  oik 
bark  extract  there  was  used  only  a  very  small  quantity. 

During  the  seven  years  1893  to  1900  there  was  considerable  in- 
crease, due  to  the  fact  that  the  bark  supply  was  diminishing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  tanneries  and  had  to  be  brought  from  more 
remote  localities,  which  added  to  the  cost  of  the  bark,  and  this  stimu- 
lated the  use  of  extracts.  Another  reason  was  that  the  oak-bark 
extract  manufacturers  began  to  use  considerable  quantities  of  chcstont 
wood  in  making  their  so-called  oak-bark  extract,  which  substitute 
reduced  the  cost,  enabling  them  to  sell  to  the  tanner  at  a  lower  price 
and  compete  with  barks. 

A  third  reason  was  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  during 
this  period  of  quebracho  extract,  imported  from  South  America  and 
Germany. 

In  1900  considerable  extract  was  used,  but  from  1900  to  the  present 
time  the  increase  has  been  tremendous. 

The  Government's  figures  are  as  follows : 

[Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census.] 

Consumption  of  tan  hark  and  tanning  extracts. 
[Issued  November  19, 1906.] 


1900. 
Quantity.       Value. 


Hemlock  extract,  pounds i       6,406.000    $150,914        40,183,524      IW^JJJ 


Oak  extract,  pounds I   o27,116,500  !    550,066 

Chestnut  extract,  pounds (a)  , 

Quebracho,  barrels  and  balCH I  b20,360      292,188 


30,830.291  «»,« 
134,819.100  j  «,5«.£ 
146,324,677  '  4.996.W^ 


Total 39,5W,500       993,112       351,107.592     9,1«.:« 

a  This  includes  any  chestnut  extract  made  in  1900,  as  it  was  then  called  oak  extract 
fc  Estimated;  about  6,000,000  ixninds. 
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showing  an  increase  of  over  900  per  cent  in  quantity  and  value  of  tan- 
ning extracts  consumed  in  1907  over  1900. 

During  this  time,  1900  to  1907,  the  consumption  of  hemlock  and  oak 
bark  actually  decreased,  though  the  production  of  leather  must  have 
increased  at  least  200  per  cent.  (I  do  not  have  the  figures  showing  the 
actual  increase.) 

Following  are  the  figures  from  the  same  publication,  showing  the 
consumption  of  barks: 


1900. 

1907. 

Qnnntity. 

1,170,181 
445.984 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ffi^l^Kk  hark  Cf>r4fl 

$7,847,242 
8,174.995 

815,840 
374,052 

87,016,915 

8,988,988 

Total 

1.616,066 

10.522.287 

1,139,89ft 

10,949,958 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  hemlock 
bark  decreased  a  little  over  30  per  cent  in  quantity  but  increased  in 
cost  per  cord  87.1  pfer  cent,  and  that  the  consumption  of  oak  bark  de- 
creased 16.1  per  cent — 10  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  actually  increased 
in  cost  per  cord  46  per  cent. 

Think  of  it !  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
extracts  was  nearly  as  much  in  value  as  of  barks,  and  over  900  per 
cent  more  than  the  extracts  used  in  1900. 

I  ask  what  would  have  become  of  our  tanning  industry  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extracts,  and  principally  quebracho  extract?  And  right 
at  this  point  can  be  considered  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
whole  question,  namely :  The  devastation  of  the  forests. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  hemlock  trees  were  felled  for  their 
bark  alone,  the  tree  being  left  on  the  ground  to  decay,  but  this  is  now 
entirely  done  awav  with  I  think ;  at  any  rate  we  will  grant  that  it  is 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  oak  trees,  principally  the  chestnut-oak 
trees,  from  which  most  of  the  oak  tan  bark  is  obtained. 

Until  recent  years  the  chestnut-oak  tree  was  valuable  for  its  bark 
alone,  and  practically  all  the  trees,  after  being  peeled  of  their  bark, 
were  left  on  the  ground  to  decay.  Recently  uses  have  been  found  for 
the  chestnut-oak  wood,  partly  for  lumber,  much  for  ties  and  telegraph 
poles,  etc.,  so  that  now  the  destruction  is  not  as  great  as  formerly,  but 
it  is  considerable.  Some  of  our  tanner  friends  who  have  good  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  this,  state  that  from  40  to  60  per  cent  are  left  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Pinchot  does  not  agree  with  as  high  a  figure  as  this. 
Following  copy  is  letter  from  Mr.  Pinchot's  assistant : 

(letter) 

So.  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  estimate  25  per  cent  are  now 
left  on  the  ground  to  decay,  and  75  per  cent  in  1900.  This  gives  an 
average  of  50  per  cent  for  the  entire  period.  In  1900  there  were 
445,934  cords  oak  bark  used;  in  1907  there  were  374,052  cords  oak 
bark  used.  This  is  an  average  of  409,993,  or  practically  410,000,  cords 
per  year,  totaling  for  the  eight  years  1900  to  1907  inclusive,  3.280,000 
cor<ls  oak  bark  consumed. 
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Competent  authorities  state  that  it  requires  six  to  eight  oak  trees 
to  produce  one  cord  of  bark.    I  estimate  seven. 

Therefore  to  produce  the  3^80,000  cords  oak  bark  there  were  felled 
22,930,000  oak  trees,  of  which  50  per  cent,  or  11,480,000,  were  left  on 
theground  to  decay. 

There  is  scarcely  a  problem  before  the  United  States  to-day  more 
CTave  than  the  preservation  of  our  forests  and  watersheds,  and  the 
destruction  of  11,000,000  trees  in  order  to  secure  1,500,000  cords  of  tan 
bark  is  positively  wicked ;  and  yet  Mr.  Skiddy  comes  to  you  and  asks 
that  you  more  than  double  the  duty  on  imported  solid  quebracho  extract 
and  increase  the  duty  on  all  other  tanning  extracts,  an  increase  of  duty 
which  would  make  the  importation  of  these  extracts  almost  prohibi- 
tive and  would  immediately  increase  the  consumption  of  tan  barks 
enormously.  This  naturally  would  increase  the  tanner's  cost  of  bark 
also. 

Mr.  Skiddy  stated  that  he  represented  the  extract  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States. 

Besides  Mr.  Skiddy's  company,  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, there  is  only  one  other  quebracho  extract  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  Tanning  Extract  Company;  and,  ts 
they  have  a  larger  factory  in  South  America  than  they  have  in  the 
United  States,  I  can  not  see  how  they  would  be  benefited  by  an  in- 
creased duty  on  quebracho.  However,  Mr.  Skiddy  may  represent 
them. 

There  are  24  chestnut  extract  factories  with  a  capacity  of  about 
2,500  to  3,000  barrels  per  day.  I  wrote  to  all  of  these  the  following 
letter  : 

Washington.  D.  C,  Xoretnber  i>,  JSOfi. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy,  president  of  tbe  Stamford  Manufaeturini: 
Company,  in  presenting  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  brief  asking  for  higher  duty  on  quebracho  extracts  aud  cutch, 
stated  that  he  represented  the  extract  manufacturers.  Will  you  kindly  write 
us  whether  or  not  he  represented  you,  and  if  you  are  in  accord  with  his  vl€*ws 
regarding  an  increased  duty  of  from  i  to  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  tannins 
extracts  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Our  observation  and  best  opinion  is  that  the  more  quebracho  extract  si  tanner 
uses  the  more  chestnut  extract  he  uses.  We  know  this  is  true  of  cutch.  For 
every  ix)und  of  cutch  used  the  tanner  has  to  use  from  one  to  four  pounds  addi- 
tional quebracho  or  chestnut  extract.  We  believe  these  extracts — chestnut  and 
quebracho — go  hand  in  hand;  that  neither  is  a  substitute  entirely  for  bark, 
but  the  two  together  can  almost  or  entirely  take  the  place  of  bark.  This  in- 
creased duty  asked  would  be  almost  prohibitive  and  cause  much  more  bark  to  be 
used. 

It  is  not  our  intention  or  desire  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  extract  manu- 
facturers, because  we  have  not  been  asked  to;  but,  before  the  extract  mana- 
facturers  take  this  imi)ortaut  step,  we  present  the  above  observation  for  their 
thought  and  Invite  an  early  reply. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Maruen.  Orth  &  Hastings. 

Boston. 

P.  S. — In  answering,  please  state  your  capacity  per  day. 

and  received  reply  from  17,  representing  a  capacity  of  about  2,355 
barrels  per  day.  The  replies  summed  up  show  that  only  one  manu- 
facturer was  represented  by  Mr.  Skiddy  and  16  were  not  represented 
by  him.  These  16  have  a  capacity  of  2,105  barrels  extract  per  day. 
Three  manufacturers,  with  capacity  of  380  barrels  per  day,  desire 
the  increased  duty  on  quebracho  extracts,  and  10  manufacturers,  with 
a  capacity  of  1,575  barrels  daily,  are  opposed  to  it.    The  other  manu- 
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facturers,  representing  a  capacity  of  1,065  barrels  daily,  did  not 
respond  to  this  question  or  to  the  letter;  so  I  do  not  know  their  desires. 

So  it  would  not  seem  that  Mr.  Skiddy  represented  all  the  manu- 
facturers anyway. 

Of  the  24  chestnut  extract  factories  my  firm  owns  one  and  is 
the  largest  stockholder  in  another,  and  my  opinion  is  just  as  stated 
in  the  letter  to  the  extract  manufacturers — that  the  more  quebracho 
extract  a  tanner  uses  the  more  chestnut  extract  he  will  use.  They  go 
together.  Therefore  I  want  to  see  the  consumption  of  quebracho  in- 
crease, and  a  high  almost  prohibitive  duty  is  not  conducive  to  an 
increase  in  its  consumption. 

I  admit  that  a  high  duty  on  quebracho  would  helj)  Mr.  Skiddy, 
but  I  feel  sure  it  would  not  help  any  other  person  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  Government.  The  revenue  from  duties  can  not 
possibly  compare  in  importance  to  the  preserving  of  the  forests,  and 
plainly  any  duty  on  tanning  extracts  puts  a  premium  on  the  de- 
structicxi  of  the  lorests. 

Mr.  Skiddy  could  probably  show  that  he  has  not  made  much  if 
any  profit  in  his  quebracho  business  the  past  year — ^but  that  can  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  insufficient  protection.  Many  manufacturing 
companies  and  mercantile  businesses  this  past  year  have  shown 
losses  on  account  of  the  depression,  and  a  consequent  lowering  of 
price  in  most  every  article  or  merchandise.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that 

Srior  to  this  last  year  the  American  quebrecho  extract  manufacturers 
id  make  a  good  profit. 

But  the  protection  he  asks,  as  shown  by  his  figures,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  freight  on  the  quebracho  logs  from  the  interior  of 
South  America  to  Buenos  Aires,  tnence  to  New  York,  and  the  freight 
on  the  solid  extract — 1  pound  of  extract  representing  3  to  4  pounds 
of  the  log,  which  difference  he  estimates  is  $12  per  ton  on  the  ex- 
tract. Also  he  asks  the  protection  of  the  difference  between  the 
South  American  labor  and  the  American  labor — the  American  com- 
mon labor  being  120  per  cent  higher  than  the  South  American,  and 
in  skilled  labor  30  to  40  per  cent  higher.  I  believe  in  tariff,  not  only 
for  revenue,  but  for  moderate  protection  for  home  industries,  but  this 
is  a  case  where  it  would  seem  that  too  great  a  protection  is  asked  and 
I  contend  that  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  make  600  to  700  tanners  pay 
this  difference  to  one  manufacturer.  The  duty  he  asks  on  solid 
quebracho  is  more  than  double  the  present  duty  and  means  that  he 
asks  that  the  tanner  pay  about  $400,000  each  year  for  his  protection. 
This  is  based  on  present  consumption  of  imported  quebracho  ex- 
tracts and  as  the  consumption  is  bound  to  increase  as  our  bark  supply 
diminishes,  the  above  protection  cost  would  increase  yearly. 
As  regards  cutch,  Mr.  Skiddy  says : 

Further  difficulties  that  have  heset  the  bnshiess  of  tanning  extracts  in  this 
country  have  been  the  introdncinp  and  Importing  Into  this  country,  since  the 
present  tariff  act  of  1.^07,  of  tanninp  extracts,  made  from  mangrove  barlv  and 
other  barks,  which  grow  very  plentifully  in  all  the  tropical  countries,  namely, 
Africa,  India,  Cuba,  and  Central  and  South  America,  and  containing  large  i)er- 
ccmtages  of  tannin.  These  extracts,  In  order  to  avoid  the  duty  of  seven-eighths 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  are  being  shipped  into  this  country  under  the  name  of 
**  cutch,"  as  found  in  clause  542,  free  list,  and  this  action  has  produced  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  in  the  appraisers'  dei)artment,  where  a  case  was  tried  which» 
I  beUeve,  proved  to  be  the  longest  case  ever  held  in  the  ai)praisers'  department* 
and,  of  course,  the  details  of  that  case  can  be  procured  from  that  department 
In  the  city  of  New  York. 
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It  is  not  true  that  this  mangrove  cutch  has  been  shipped  into  this 
<5Guntry  as  "  cutch  "  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty  of  seven-eighths  oent$ 
per  pound,  but  because  it  is  cutch,  and  has  always  been  known  as 
cutch. 

We  believe  that  the  last  cut-ch  case  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
regarding  cutch  was  one  of  the  longest  cases  before  the  board.  ^  We 
give  below  (attached)  the  decision  of  the  board,  by  which  it  will  be 
noted  that  tney  found  unanimously  that  this  article  is  cutch  and  en- 
titled to  free  entry  as  such.  In  this  case  the  Government  had  tiie 
daily  assistance  of  Mr.  Skiddy  and  his  chemist,  and  also  the  private 
counsel  of  two  other  American  companies,  and  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  the  article  isn't  cutch,  if  it  is  not. 

The  board  also  decided  in  1901,  in  the  Dillon  case,  ^'  that  the  pro- 
vision for  cutch  in  the  Dingley  tariff  act  does  not  limit  it  to  any 
fdngle  species  or  variety,"  and  that  ^'  the  article  in  question  is  com- 
mercially known  as  cutch,  and  that  it  has  been  so  known  for  the  past 
ten  years,"  or  back  to  1891,  six  years  before  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed. 
And  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  Board  of  Appraisers  are  better  able 
to  judge  of  this  question  than  is  Mr.  Skiddy. 

The  important  point  about  this  mangrove  cutch,  however,  is  just 
this,  it  directly  takes  the  place  of  bark,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
quebracho  extract  or  of  chestnut  extract.  In  fact,  its  use  increases 
tne  use  of  quebracho  and  chestnut  extract,  because  for  everv  pound 
of  cutch  which  a  tanner  uses  he  has  to  use  an  additional  1  to  4 
pounds  of  quebracho  or  chestnut  extract  Its  nature  is  such  that  it 
requires  the  quebracho  and  chestnut  in  combination  to  produce  good 
leather. 

As  just  stated,  each  pound  of  cutch  causes  an  additional  1  to  4 
pounds  of  quebracho  extract  to  be  used,  or  altogether  2  to  5  pounds 
which  represents  16  to  40  pounds  of  bark.  Ten  thousand  tons  ot 
cutch  would,  therefore,  represent  a  substitution  of  extract  for  320,- 
000,000  to  800,000,000  pounds  of  bark,  or  160,000  to  400,000  cords  of 
bark.  The  Government  could,  therefore,  well  afford,  if  necessary, 
to  pav  a  royalty  on  each  pound  of  mangrove  cutch  imported,  as  it 
woula  be  the  greatest  possible  saver  from  destruction  of  our  oak  and 
hemlock  forests. 

Another  reason  why  mangrove  cutch  should  be  free  of  dutv  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  and  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country.  It  f?  made 
in  the  East  Indies,  principally  m  the  island  of  Borneo,  from  the  bark 
and  twigs  of  the  mangle  and  mangrove  trees.  In  order  to  collect 
this  bark  and  twigs  a  great  many  laborers  are  required  at  a  very  low 
•cost.  Then  the  freight  to  America  is  high,  and  the  whole  cost  is 
such  that  any  duty  on  the  cutch  would  almost  prohibit  its  importa- 
tion. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  importance,  and  that  is  with  reference 
to  chestnut  extract.  I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  and  it  might  be  contended  that  chestnut  extract,  being 
made  from  the  chestnut  trees,  269,640  cords,  about,  having  bem  used 
in  1907  to  make  the  134,819,100  pounds  chestnut  extract,  is  a  de- 
stroyer of  the  forests  as  much  as  bark  peeling. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  chestnut  tree  grows  very 
rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  most  any  other  of  our  forest  trees,  auo 
unlike  most  other  trees,  reproduces  itself.  That  is  if  a  chestnut 
tree  is  cut  down,  sprouts  immediately  come  up  from  the  root  and 
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stump,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  eight  from  one  stump,  and  in  a 
few  years,  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
!and,  these  sprouts  have  grown  into  trees  large  enough  to  chop  down 
Hgain  for  extract  and  lumber  and  ties. 

On  this  acount  it  is  recognized  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  trees  of  our  forests  and  the  chestnut  extract  busi- 
ness as  one  of  the  most  commendable  in  the  land. 

To  sum  UT),  I  am  a  Republican,  and  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue, 
also  for  moderate  protection  for  home  industries  and  most  stronglj 
do  I  believe  in  any  legislation  that  tends  to  protect  our  forests— it 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Legislation  that  encourages  the  importation  of  tanning  materials 
and  tanning  extracts  to  take  the  place  of  hemlock  and  oak  bark 
tends  to  this  forest  protection  directly,  and  also  assists  one  of  our 
most  important  industries — leather  manufacture.  It  also  helps  solve 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  this  industry — the  supply  of  sutBoient 
tanning  material,  and  quebracho  extracts,  and  especially  inangi*ove 
cutch,  should  be  regarded  as  raw  materials  and  be  free  or  duty. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  new  tariff  bill : 

Changes  suggested  in  the  present  tariff  (act  of  1897)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  petition  attached :     • 

In  clause  20,  Schedule  A  (same  as  Skiddy's). 

In  clause  22,  same  schedule,  to  read  as  follows :  * 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  or  other  woods  or  of  barks,  beans,  ber- 
ries, bulbs,  leaves,  roots,  nuts,  or  of  any  vegetable  growth  such  as  are  used 
tor  dyeing,  not  especiaUy  provided  for  in  this  act,  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound. 
JSbctracts  and  decoctions  of  wood  or  of  barks,  beans,  berries,  bulbs,  leaves, 
roots,  nuts,  or  of  any  vegetable  growth  such  as  are  used  for  tanning,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-quarter  cent  per  pound. 
Free  list.— 

Clause  No.  — .  Quebracho  extract,  any  density. 

Clause  No.  542.  Cutch  (an  extract  made  from  the  Acacia  catechu,  Memosa 
sundra,    Memosa    suma,   Areca    nut,    Japonica,    Mangle   and    Mangrove 
bark,  and  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning). 
Clause  No,  548.  (Same  as  W.  W.  Skiddy's.) 
Clause  No.  563.  (Same  as  W.  W.  Skiddy's.) 
Clause  No.  619.  (Same  as  W.  W.  Skiddy's.) 
Clause  No.  682.  (Same  as  W.  W.  Skiddy's.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  S.  Orth, 
Of  Marden^  Orth  cfe  Hastings. 


Exhibit  A. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  November  Slj  1908. 
Mr.  M.  S-  Orth, 

2e6  Purchase  Street^  Boston^  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  On  November  19  I  wired  you  as  follows: 
*'  Tan  bark  bulletin  issued  to-day.    Ten  copies  mailed  you.    Will 
write  later." 

I  hope  these  reached  you  promptly.    I  am  also  inclosmg  for  your 
information  a  copy  of  the  figures  given  by  Doctor  Schenck  upon  the 
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average  yield  of  chestnut  oak  bark  per  tree,  which  we  discussed  when 
you  were  here  on  November  13.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  service 
does  not  have  any  definite  information  upon  how  much  oak  timber 
is  left  on  the  ground  at  the  present  time  m  the  United  Stat©  when 
oak  bark  is  peeled  for  tanning  purposes.  We  know  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  southern  Appalachians  little  of  the  wood  is  used  and 
that  this  is  also  true  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  Cahfomia 
tan  bark  oak ;  but  for  the  entire  quantity  of  oak  bark  now  annually 
used,  about  375,000  cords,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  definite  state- 
ment of  the  waste  involved. 

If  the  service  can  be  of  anv  further  assistance  to  you  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so.    We  shall  also  appreciate  the  receipt  of  an  extra 
copy  of  the  brief  which  you  submit  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  case  you  have  one  to  spare. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  S.  Kellogg, 

Assistant  Forester. 

[Incloflure.] 
Average  yield  per  tree  of  cJiestnut-o'ak  hark.  North  Carolina.^ 


Tree  diameCSer  (breast  high). 

AveiAge 
yield. 

Tree  diameter  (breast  high). 

';st 

Cords. 

^« 

a  . 

Inches.. 

0.018 

16. 

inches.. 

aue 

7.. 

do.... 

.017 

17. 

do.... 

.17! 

«.. 

do.... 

.024 

18. 

do.... 

.Iff 

9.. 

do.... 

.083 

19. 

do.... 

.94 

10.. 

do.... 

.045 

20. 

do.... 

.» 

11.. 

do.... 

.060 

21. 

do.... 

.i» 

1? 

do.... 

.073 
.088 

22. 
23. 

do.... 

do.... 

.» 

IS.. 

do.... 

.81 

14.. 
16.. 

do.... 

do.... 

.106 
.126 

24. 

•. do.... 

.19 

*  Page  16,  *'  Forest  mensuration,"  by  C.  A.  Schenck,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  Biltmoit 
forest  school,  and  forester  to  the  Biltmore  estate. 

The  above  figures  are  for  your  information  and  are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  Forest  Service. 


LICORICE  PASTE. 

House  of  Refbesentattvbs, 

Washington^  November  23  j  1908. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  inclose  herewith  letter  from  Mr,  Scharf. 
the  secretary  of  the  Weisert  Brothers  Tobacco  Company  of  this  city; 
it  is  self-explanatory. 

With  my  very  best  wishes,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

H.  M.  COUDBET, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chainvan^  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  H.  M.  CouDREY, 

Member  of  Congress^  Pierce  BuUding^  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  advised  that  Hon.  John  H.  Yerkes,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  13th 
instant  and  asked  it  to  put  licorice  paste  on  the  free  list  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  president  of  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States  and  also  president  of  the 
United  States  Tobacco  Company,  of  Richmond^  Va. 

As  3'ou  are  doubtless  aware,  licorice  root  is  imported  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  and  as  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste  is  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  combine,  which  has  been  declared 
by  the  courts  to  be  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade,  we  think  in- 
dependent manufacturers  are  entitled  to  have  licorice  paste  come  in 
free,  so  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  foreign  manufacturers 
of  this  article  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and 
furthermore,  the  licorice  industries  of  this  country  are  almost  ex- 
clusively controlled  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

We  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  most  heartily  concur  in  this  measure, 
as  we  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  exhorbitant  prices  brought 
about  through  the  combination  of  the  licorice  manufacturers  of  this 
country.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  monopoly  we  bought  licorice 
paste  or  mass  at  a  price  not  exceeding  7  cents  per  pound  for  a  j^eat 
number  of  years  from  various  manufacturers.  John  D.  Lewis,  of 
Providence,  R.  I,,  had  been  supplying  us  at  this  price  for  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly. 

We  had  opportunities  of  making  a  long-time  contract  with  a  firm 
that  we  suspicioned  being  controlled  by  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany at  5  cents  per  pound,  but  we  refrained  from  going  into  the 
proposition,  as  we  figured  that  the  motive  was  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion, and  after  this  was  accomplished  we  might  be  furnished  an  in- 
ferior grade,  and  that  after  the  contract  would  have  expired  the  price 
would  DC  raised  abnormally.  We  continued  confining  our  purchases 
to  John  D.  Lewis  at  7  cents  per  pound  with  the  belief  mat  he  operated 
independentlv,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  he  would  continue 
doing  so,  which,  however,  turned  out  to  the  contrary  later. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  monopoly  was  completed,  John 
D.  Lewis  prevailed  upon  us  to  enter  into  contract  with  him  at  ad- 
vanced prices;  we  received  letters  and  telegrams  from  him  almost 
daily  urging  that  we  close  a  contract  with  him — first,  9  cents  per 
pound,  then  9i,  9*,  and  ultimately  10 J  cents,  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing that  he  could  not  guarantee  to  supply  us  without  a  contract. 

We  refrained  from  doing  this,  but  later  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  J.  S.  Young  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  if  we 
desired  continuing  in  business.  The  contracted  price  was  95  cents 
per  pound,  which  was  almost  double  the  price  it  was  offered  to  us 
at  previously.  There  was  no  reason  to  advance  prices  other  than 
the  agreement  of  the  combined  licorice  manufacturers  to  establish, 
fix,  and  maintain  arbitrary  and  noncompetitive  prices. 

The  only  solution  of  reducing  the  price  of  licorice  paste  to  a  nor- 
mal basis  is  by  removing  fhe  tariff  and  thereby  inviting  competition 
by  foreign  manufacturers.     We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  done 
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in  fairness  to  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  and  earnestly 
solicit  your  support  and  urge  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  place 
this  product  on  the  the  free  list. 

Hoping  that  you  will,  after  due  consideration,  coincide  with  our 
views  in  this  matter,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  eflForts, 
we  beff  to  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Weisert  Bros.  Tobacco  Co. 

Jno.  W.  Scharf,  Secretary, 


>PATtAFFIN  WAX. 

"Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chcdrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

WashiTigton^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  article  paraffin  wax,  being  article 
No.  633  in  the  tariff  schedule  (Public,  No.  11),  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  this  article  is  upon  the  free  list,  in 
actual  practice  it  is  practically  impossible  to  import  paraffin  wax 
free  of  duty. 

The  article  in  question  is  a  by-product  of  petroleum,  and  is  con- 
trolled in  this  country  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  their  control 
being  more  particularly  upon  the  refined  and  semirefined  wax  than 
upon  the  crude — but  all  three  forms  of  this  wax  were  intended  to  be 
upon  the  free  list. 

While  it  was  possible  some  years  ago  to  purchase  this  wax  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  since  the  advent  of  the  Standard  OU  Company  in  the 
candle  business  they  make  it  a  point  to  maintain  a  high  price  for  the 
wax,  at  the  same  time  constantly  depressing  the  prices  of  candles, 
the  object  of  this  action  being  to  eliminate  competition  in  the  candle 
business. 

The  reciprocity  feature  of  the  present  tariff  provides  that,  upon 
paraffin  wax  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  same  duties  shall 
be  charged  as  are  being  exacted  by  the  country  from  which  such  wax 
may  be  imported. 

As  a  result  of  this  it  is  possible  to  import  wax  only  from  England, 
and  the  Standard  Oil  people  appear  to  have  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  English  manufacturers  whereby  the  prices  in  England  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  United  States,  thus  completing  a  monopoly 
whidi  is  almost  international  in  its  scope. 

With  this  restriction  removed,  the  candle  manufacturer  would  be 
in  position  not  only  to  meet  the  unjust  competition  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  this  country,  but  could  also  compete  sucessfully  for 
the  export  trade  in  candles  with  manufacturers  abroad. 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  paraffin  wax  should  be 
completely  upon  the  free  list,  without  modification  by  any  reci- 
procity clauses. 

Trusting  your  committee  will  grant  ouir  prayer,  we  remain, 
Verj'  truly,  yours. 

The  Will  &  Bau^ier  Co. 
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PRECIPITATED  CARBONATE  OF  BARYTA. 

William  D.  Gilman  Company, 
Sweetwater^  Tenn.^  November  25^  1908. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Gentlemen:  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  baryta  as  well  as  mining  crude  barytes,  native 
sulphate.  On  November  16,  1901,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
held  that  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  was  dutiable  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  chemical  compound  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  3,  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  which  requires  that  all 
chemical  compounds  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act  shall 
be  assessed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Soon  suit  was  brought  by 
Gabriel  &  Schall  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  the  court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  board  (T.  D.,  24331),  holding  that  the 
said  article  was  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  489  of  said  act,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  precipitated 
carbonate  of  baryta,  as  we  could  not  meet  the  price  of  German  goods 
coming  in  free  oi  duty.  Our  factory  stood  idle  from  May^  1902,  until 
July,  1907,  when  the  Treasury  Department  instructed  (see  T.  D., 
27525)  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  to  assess  duty  again 
upon  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  3  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897.  We  at  once 
resumed  the  manufacture,  but  Gabriel  &  Schall  again  protested,  and 
on  March  31,  the  board  very  unwillingly  sustained  the  protest  on  the 
doctrine  of  "  stare  decisis,"  stating  at  the  same  time :  "As  an  original 
proposition  our  conclusion  would  have  been  different."  (See  No. 
18638,  Lunt,  General  Appraiser,  March  31,  1908.)  The  Treasury 
Department,  and  up  to  last  May  (4th),  was  still  levying  duty  on  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  baryta.  We  are  still  running  our  plant,  but  we 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  meet  the  German  goods  on  account  of  the 
importers  largely  evading  the  duty  by  undervaluation.  We  ask  that 
your  honorable  committee  recommend  a  duty  of  $10  per  ton  on  the 
precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  same  rate  as  is  now  in  force 
on  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  or  blanc  fixe.    Also  that  you 

S've  us  protection  on  crude  barytes  of  $5  per  ton  instead  of  75  cent?, 
e  present  duty.  We  assure  you  that  German  crude  barytes  ore  is 
laid  down  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  including  the  duty  of  75 
cents,  for  $6  to  $7  per  ton,  while  the  freight  alone  from  our  mines  is 
$5.25  per  ton.  The  Germans  sell  their  ore  for  a  good  price  in  their 
home  market  and  use  us  for  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  ore. 
We  are  producing  chemicals  never  before  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Germans  are  selling  in  this  market  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  do  at  home  in  order  to  try  to  run  us  out.  We  only  ask  this 
duty  in  order  to  force  them  to  sell  at  the  fair  market  price,  and  do 
not  ask  any  more  than  enough  to  protect  our  investment  of  $200,000, 
so  that  we  can  manufacture  our  goods  at  a  fair  profit  and  furnish  a 
supply  to  our  home  trade.  Most  paint  manufacturers  and  color 
makers  who  have  appeared  before  your  honorable  committee  have, 
I  see,  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of  seeing  the  barytes  industry 
enjoy  the  same  protection  which  has  enabled  other  lines  of  manufac- 
turing business  to  be  developed  in  this  country.  The  writer  has  for 
the  past  twenty  years  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  business 
and  is  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  the  compounds  of  baryta 
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which  are  at  this  time  imported,  and  this  to  the  advantage  of  many 
lines  of  business  which  make  constant  use  of  them.  We  can  not 
make  these  goods  (except  at  a  loss)  without  the  duty  asked  for,  and 
will  have  to  quit,  leaving  many  men  idle  and  at  a  great  loss  to  our- 
selves. Nay,  more,  we  can  not  sell  our  crude  ore  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  which  are  our  largest  markets,  without  more  duty.  In 
five  years  the  German  imports  of  ore  have  risen  from  7,000  tons  to 
20,544.  The  last  year  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  in  this 
country.  I  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  impress  on  you  gentle- 
men that  the  statement  here  made  is  the  truth  and  not  dictated  by 
a  desire  to  get  an  unusual  or  unfair  profit.  If  you  will  give  us 
a  fair  and  reasonable  protection  here  asked  for,  we  will  develop  a 
business  which  will  give  employment  to  many  thousand  farmers, 
teamsters,  and  workingmen,  and  be  a  growing  benefit  to  several  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  D.  Gilman  C!ompany, 
By  W.  D.  Gilman,  Vice-Pre^idenL 


YELLOW  PBU88IATE  OF  POTASH. 

Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Grays  Ferry  Road  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 

Philadelphia^  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Albert  Plant,  of  the  firm  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  manufacturing  chemists 
and  druggists,  which  is  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  dated  New  York,  November  16.  Mr.  Plaut's 
stat/ement  is  as  follows : 

"As  a  concrete  example  of  the  necessity  for  revision  making  for 
the  equalization  of  tariff  rates,  I  will  just  give  the  instance  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  which  at  present  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  pound  for  red  and  4  cents  for  yellow.  The  importers  and  manu- 
facturers have  got  over  this  prohibitive  duty  by  using  prussiate  of 
soda,  which,  in  certain  preparations,  can  be  used  with  little  differ- 
ence from  potash  and  is  onlv  liable  to  a  dutj^  of  25  per  cent" 

You  will  observe  in  the  foregoing  quotation  that  Mr.  Plaut  uses 
the  word  "  prohibitive  "  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound 
on  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  This  is  a  deliberate  misstatem^, 
which  can  readily  be  refuted  by  reference  to  "  Notes  on  Tariff  Revi- 
sion," page  72,  where  paragraph  66  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  dealt 
with  and  the  importations  of  prussiate  of  potash  are  shown.  These 
importations,  you  will  observe,  amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  to  1,453,320  pounds,  on  which  the  Government  cot 
lected  duties  of  $58,132.80.  I  would  state,  for  your  information,  that 
these  importations  exceed  the  entire  annual  product  of  our  factoir  by 
at  least  200,000  pounds. 
Respectfully, 

George  R.  Bowers, 
President  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co, 
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SCHEDULE  B -EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 

GYPSUM. 

Philadelphia,  November  26^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  Office  BuUding^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  write  hoping  we  might  assist  you  in  arriving  at  a 

E roper  solution  on  the  tariff  question  as  it  pertains  to  gypsiun,  or 
Btter  known  to  the  paint  trade  as  terra  alba. 
We,  as  consumers,  nave  used  evenr  effort  to  secure  a  native  gypsum 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  that  commg  from  Nova  Scotia,  bOt  reg^ret 
to  say  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  because  of  not  only  the  white- 
ness in  color,  but  its  fineness  and  adaptability  to  our  business. 

We  therefore  believe  the  present  tariff  to  be  a  hardship,  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  manufacturers  that  should  it  be  removed  the  con- 
sumer will  get  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

We  trust  you  will  favor  the  same  and  thus  benefit  the  paint  and 
filler  industry. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alex.  Lawrence,  Jr., 

President 


MARBUB, 

John  H.  Shipway  &  Bro., 
lS6th  Street  and  East  River ^  New  York^  November  ^5, 1908. 

The  CoMMTTTEB  OP  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Oentlemen  :  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  committee 
claiming  to  represent  the  marble  industry  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  official  of  fiie  Vermont  Marble  Company  as  chairman,  appeared 
before  your  honorable  body  on  the  evening  of  November  23,  1908, 
advocating  the  upholding  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  on  block  or 
unmanufactured  marble  coming  into  this  country  from  foreign  ports. 
The  tariff  on  manufactured  marble  at  the  present  time  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  generally  throughout  this  country,  but 
the  tariff  on  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble  is  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  quarry  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  benefit  either  of 
tiie  public  or  of  the  general  manufacturers.  This  excessive  tariff 
on  the  raw  material  curtails  its  use  on  account  of  cost  and  also  pre- 
vents the  use  of  various  foreign  colored  marbles  for  the  same  reason. 
These  colored  marbles  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American 
marbles,  as  we  have  no  American  marbles  of  colors  that  would  com- 
pete with  those  brought  from  the  other  side.  The  American  ouarry- 
man  is  also  a  manufacturer,  having  his  own  products  specined  by 
the  architect  and  making  competition  impossible  by  placing  his  figure 
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I 

for  the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  that  the  out-  | 
side  manufacturer  would  be  unable  to,  owing  to  the  unfair  orioe  | 
placed  upon  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble ;  in  other  words,  if 
Vermont  marble  is  specified  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  compete  with  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  on  their  own 
marble.  This  applies  also  to  all  other  quarry  manufacturers.  Com- 
petition by  imported  marble  is  impossible  owinr^  to  its  high  cost 
We  believe  that  the  marble  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country 
would  be  wonderfully  developed  by  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  blocks 
or  slab  marble.  The  present  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  quarry- 
man  who  employs  comparatively  few  men  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  makes  manufactured  marble  so  expensive  as  to  curtail  its 
use.  Labor  is  amply  protected  by  the  heavy  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article  and  the  quarrymen  need  no  protection.  As  an  instance, 
Tennessee  marble  to-day  can  be  laid  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  an  average  cost 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  selling  price,  which  is  held  up  by  a 
combination,  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot  to  the  general  manufacturers. 
These  figures  furnish  sufiicient  evidence  that  protection  is  not  neces- 
sary on  block  or  slab  marble.  It  would  be  mipossible  to  give  you 
absolute  figures  as  to  the  value  of  manufactured  marble  outside  of 
that  manufactured  and  quarried  by  the  quarry  manufacturer,  but  I 
believe  that  I  would  be  rather  conservative  in  stating  that  the  general 
manufacturers'  business  in  this  country  for  one  year  will  amount  to  at 
least  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  our  own  concern  having  average 
sales  of  about  $800,000  per  annum. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  throw  some  li^t  on  the  selfish  mo- 
tives of  those  who  wish  to  continue  high  tariff  on  unmanufactured 
marble,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Shipway. 


SCHEDULE  C -METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

bbief  submitted  by  the  italian  chamber  of  commerce  of  kew 
york  recommending  a  reduction  of  duty  on  automobiles. 

203  Broadway, 
New  York,  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  Inclosed  we  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  this 
honorable  committee  a  memorial  of  this  chamber  recommending  » 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  automobiles  covered  by  Schedule  C? 
miscellaneous  metals  and  manufactures  of,  paragraph  193. 

This  chamber  trusts  that  said  memorial  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  honorable  committee  which  you  so  competently  preside,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  information  you  might  desire 
on  the  subject,  regretting  the  inability  to  send  a  special  representt- 
tive  for  the  hearing. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  Mariani, 

Vice-PrettdenJL 
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The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  submits  respect- 
fully to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recommendation  and 
arguments  for  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  automobiles : 

The  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  automobiles  was 
established  when  this  latest  of  modem  means  of  conveyance  was  yet 
a  novelty,  and  its  use,  on  account  of  much  higher  cost,  exclusively  con- 
fined, we  may  say,  to  the  classes  of  most  affluent  means,  and  when  the 
importation  and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  this  commodity  was  far 
from  the  important  position  it  has  attained  to-day.  This  rate  will 
be  recognized  as  decidedly  too  high  under  the  present  conditions, 
when  the  use  of  the  automobile  is  becoming  daily  more  extensive  and 
finds  its  patronage  not  only  among  the  wealthy  and  sportive  classes, 
but  also  among  people  of  more  mwlerate  circumstances. 

The  almost  astonishing  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
machines  during  the  last  few  years,  due  to  a  demand  which  over- 
taxes in  many  cases  the  productive  capacity  of  the  manufacturing 
plants,  and  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  importation  of  automobiles 
for  home  consumption,  which  reached,  in  nscal  year  ending  June, 
1907,  the  number  of  1,100,  valued  at  $3,923,634,  with  a  unit  value  ol 
$3,566,  against  an  exportation  of  2,862  machines,  valued  at 
$4,890,886,  with  a  unit  value  of  $1,709,  shows  that  the  automobile  is 
growing  daily  into  more  popular  use,  and  from  the  domain  of  lux- 
ury, to  which  it  was  confined  in  its  earlier  days,  has  now  entered 
that  of  usefulness  and  of  more  general  utilization.  That  it  is  ulti- 
mately destined  to  supplant  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  by 
animal  traction  may  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  time  when 
this  desirable  consummation  shall  have  taken  place  being  within  com- 
mensurable distance,  and  its  earlier  or  later  realization  depending 
upon  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  place  on  the  market  machines  at 
such  moderate  cost  as  to  render  this  desirable  substitution  econom- 
ically possible.  An  argument  this,  which  seems  by  itself  sufficient  to 
substantiate  a  plea  for  a  lower  duty,  in  order  to  maintain  as  wide 
a  field  of  supply  as  possible. 

From  the  unit  cost  above  stated  of  American  machines  exported 
it  is  apparent  that  Americans  can  manufacture  automobiles,  pay 
^ood  wages,  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit  at  a  much  lesser  figure 
uan  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  they  are  thus  able  to  undersell 
the  latter  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  markets  as 
well. 

In  no  other  country  is  the  material  entering  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles — ^viz,  steel,  iron,  brass,  wood,  leather,  rubber,  glass,  etc. — 
cheaper  or  as  cheap  as  in  the  United  States,  and  this  economic  ad- 
vantage, securing  already  to  domestic  manufacturers  a  natural  pro- 
tection, is  more  flian  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  especially  considering  that  in  this  line  of  manufacture, 
requiring  specially  skilled  labor,  the  difference  between  wages  paid 
abroad  and  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  notable,  if  at  all  existant 

Foreign  manufacturers  are,  m  fact,  at  a  much  greater  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  with  their  American  competitors,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  cost  of  the  material  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  their  machmes,  which  has  to  be  imported  from  this  and  other 
countries,  but  also  on  account  of  the  duties  that  have  to  be  paid  in  the 
forei^  manufacturers'  home  country  on  such  material,  and  of  the 
freights  and  contingent  expenses  both  on  the  necessary  material  im- 
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ported  from  abroad  and  on  the  machines  exported  to  this  market. 
The  factors  mean  a  further  protection  to  domestic  machines. 

Foreign  automobiles  are  bought  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the 
special  reputation  with  which  certain  particular  makes  have  become 
identified  through  their  efficiency.  Eacn  make  represents,  so  to  speak, 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  embodying  certain  specific  merits,  which 
are  the  essential  factor  of  their  sale.  Thus  it  can  not  be  said  that 
they  compete  with  any  domestic  machine,  because  their  demand  is 
conditional  upon  a  certain  specified  make,  which  has  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  buyer,  and  also  because  their  original  cost  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  American  machine.  To  handicap  the  importation  of 
foreign  machines  with  the  present  exorbitant  duty  is  therefore  to  tax 
heavfly  instead  of  promoting  endeavor  to  that  greater  efficiency, 
which  is,  in  the  very  interest  of  American  industry,  necessary  to 
stimulate  a  wider  use  of  this  line  of  manufactures:  is  to  put  an  un- 
necessary hi^h  premium  or  undue  limitation  on  healthful  sport ;  is  to 
court  possible  combination  of  domestic  interests  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  use  automobiles^  and  to  deprive  the  revenue  of  the  greater 
income  obtainable  from  increased  importation  consequent  upon  a 
lower  and  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

The  foregoing  arguments  pomt  to  the  advisability,  to  which  this 
chamber  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  this  honorable  committee, 
of  reducing  the  present  exorbitant  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
automobiles  to  a  more  reasonable  rate,  more  in  accord  with  the  visible 
future  of  this  industry  and  trade,  more  equitable  to  those  who  use 
automobiles,  and  more  to  the  interest  of  revenue  itself. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

November  26,  1908. 
E.  Mariania,  Esq., 

Vice-President^  203  Broadway^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Sir  :  Yours  of  the  25th  instant  to  the  chairman  received,  and  I  will 
have  the  corrections  made  as  requested. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,  Olerk. 


FIREARMS. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DOUBLE-BARREIi  BR£ECH-IX)AD- 
ING  SPORTING   SHOTGUNS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28^  1908. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Hov^e  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  hearings  now  being  held  before 
your  honorable  committee  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  we, 
manufacturers  of  double-barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotgims,  rep- 
resenting a  large  majority  of  those  actively  engaged  in  such  industry 
in  the  United  States,  do  urgently  petition  that  the  present  Dingley 
tariff,  act  of  July  24,  1897,  in  so  tar  as  it  affects  such  arms  and  parte 
thereof,  be  maintained  without  change  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  protection  afforded  this  industry  by  the 
Dingley  schedule  there  have  been  imported  into  this  country  during 
the  ten  years  since  it  went  into  effect  until  June,  1907,  1,144,361 
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double-barrel  breech-loading  shotguns,  which  come  directly  into  com- 
petition with  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  under  the  present  schedule 
we  w^re  encouraged  to  increase  our  capital  investment,  onliuge  our 
facilities,  increase  the  volume  of  our  output,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
selling  Drices  to  the  consumer. 

(3)  Our  cost  of  labor  has  been  increased  20  to  25  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  prosperity  and  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the 
metal-working  industries  generally  under  the  present  tariff. 

(4)  We  desire  also  that  the  present  tariff  on  component  parts  of 
such  guns,  as  well  as  on  the  finished  guns,  be  maintained  lest,  as  in 
former  years  under  a  previous  schedule,  such  guns  be  imported  in 

Sarts  and  assembled  after  passing  the  customs  free,  thus  evading  the 
uty,  which  defect  and  abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  law  has  been 
corrected  by  the  present  tariff  act. 

(5)  A  manufactured  gun  is  more  than  80  per  cent  labor.  In  this 
industry  our  labor  costs  three  times  that  of  the  same  class  in  foreign 
countries. 

(6)  We  further  request  that  shotgun  barrels  in  single  tubes  forged 
rough  bored  and  gun  blocks  for  gunstocks  rough  hewn,  or  sawed,  or 
planed  on  one  side,  be  continued  on  the  free  list  as  at  present,  because 
their  manufacture  or  production  can  not  be  economically  undertaken 
in  this  country. 

(7)  While  the  protection  afforded  under  the  present  schedule  has 
enabled  us  to  partly  hold  our  home  market  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  any  neutral  territory. 

(8)  A  double-barrel  breech-loadmg  shot^n  is  a  luxury,  and  every 
argument  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  applies  with  the 
greatest  force  to  an  industry  of  this  character. 

(9)  The  manufacturers  of  double-barrel  breech-loading  shotgung 
are  not  in  any  trust,  combination,  or  agreement,  either  expressed, 
implied,  secretly  understood,  or  otherwise,  for  any  puroose  and  never 
have  been.  The  purchaser,  therefore,  receives  the  benent  of  the  lowest 
price  at  which  our  product  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  open 
competition. 

In  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gales,  importer, 
introduced  at  this  hearing^  we  beg  to  state : 

That  the  said  importer  is  of  the  firm  or  company  of  Schoverling, 
Daly  &  Gales  of  the  city  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
importing  and  interested  in  the  production  of  certain  foreign-made, 
double-barreled,  breech-loading  snotguns,  known  as  the  Sauer,  Daly 
and  Stake  guns,  and  others. 

The  reduction  of  imports  according  to  the  figures  submitted  by 
him  are  misleading  as  to  arms  of  this  class,  included  as  they  are  in 
the  totals  of  all  classes  of  arms  and  parts  thereof  in  said  figures. 

Statistics  from  the  government  reports  show  the  total  importations 
of  double-barrel  shotguns,  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  present  tariff  act,  to  have  been  49,733,  and,  in  1907  (ten  years 
later)  44,185.  a  comparative  decrease  or  only  11  per  cent. 

The  fact  tnat  American  double-barrel  shotguns  are  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $8  to  $500  further  refutes  the  statement  of  said  im- 
porter that  they  do  not  compete  with  all  grades  of  foreign-made  guns. 

The  importer  states  that  four  new  factories  have  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  firearms  in  this  country.    If  this  be 
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true,  it  is  also  true  that  foreign  and  domestic  competition  have  re- 
sulted in  the  lowering  of  prices  of  double-barrel  shotguns  to  such 
extent  that  a  larger  number  of  such  factories  have  discontinued. 

Without  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  double-barrel  guns  are  now  furnishing  guns  better  in 
quality  than  ever  before.  To  meet  the  demand  for  medium  and 
low-priced  guns,  new  grades  have  been  established  at  prices  35  to  50 
per  cent  lower  than  the  average  prices  prevailing  when  the  present 
schedule  went  into  effect. 

While  we  have  not  asked  for  an  increase,  we  assert  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  tariff  rates  on  double-barreled,  sporting, 
breech-loading  shotguns  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
this  industry. 

Respectfuly  requesting  your  favorable  consideration,  we  subscribe 
ourselves,  this  28tn  day  of  November,  1908.     . 
Hunter  Akms  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
By  Thomas  Hunter,  President. 

Itpiaca  Gun  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
By  Geo.  Livermore,  President, 

Parker  Bros.,  C.  A.  King,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
By  J.  F.  DuRSTON,  President. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Fall.s.  Mass., 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative. 

N.  R.  Davis  &  Son,  Assonet,  Mass., 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative. 

Baker  Gun  &  Forging  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
By  T.  W.  Maxwell,  Preside  nt. 


The  New  Willard, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  Noveinher  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman.  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington.,  D.  C, 

Gentlejien  :  In  reference  to  the  hearing  before  your  committee 
on  this  date,  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  metals  and  the  manufactures 
thereof,  the  undersigned  representing  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool 
Company,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma?f!.,  manufacturers  of  rifles,  single- 
shot  pistols,  single-barrel  guns,  and  double-barrel  guns,  respectfully 
petition  you  as  follows: 

The  conditions  regarding  the  manufacture  of  the  above  items  are 
identical  with  those  presented  to  you  under  the  same  date  by  the 
double  gun  manufacturers,  of  which  we  are  one  of  the  signers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  tariff  mentioned  in  paragraph 
157  of  25  per  cent  ad  Aalorem  is  sufficient  protection  against  cheap 
foreign  rifles,  pistols,  and  single-barrel  guns. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  duty  on  these  items  should  come 
under  paragraph  158,  which  provides  a  duty  of  $1.50  specific,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  those  arms  valued  at 
not  more  than  $5,  and  a  duty  of  $4  specific  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  those  arms  valued  at  from  $5  to  $10. 
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Trusting  that  your  committee  can  see  your  way  clear  to  follow 
these  recommendations  in  connection  with  the  coming  legislation,  we 
beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Stevens  Ar3is  and  Tool  Company, 
By  E.  C.  Fink,  Representative, 


PENHOLDERS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novemiher  28^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  submit  samples  of  penholders  made  since  the  last 
year  or  so  in  Japan,  with  the  selling  price  per  gross  in  Japan  at- 
tached.   The  material  entering  into  this  article,  without  labor,  costs 
more  in  the  United  States  than  the  Japanese  completed  article. 

The  Japanese  tariff  on  penholders  is  40  per  cent;  the  American 
tariff  only  25  per  cent.  Japanese  labor  is  about  one-twentieth  of 
American  labor. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  American  tariff  on  penholders  be 
equal  to  that  on  pencils,  viz,  45  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.     (Paragraph  456,  Pencils.) 
Submitted  by — 

Philip  Berolzheimer, 
377  Broadway,  New  York, 
Representing  Eagle  Pencil  Company. 


PLATEN^UM. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  November  £5, 1008. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Sixtieth  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  respectfully  petition  and  invite  your 
attention  to  paragraphs  641  and  642  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  admit- 
ting platinum,  either  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  duty  free. 

We  ask  that  part  of  paragraph  of  641,  relating  to  platinum  in  sheet 
and  wire  and  all  of  paragraph  of  642  be  stricken  from  the  free  list, 
and  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  these  items  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  Our 
claims  for  asking  this  duty  are  based  on  the  following: 

First.  That  owing  to  the  cheaper  labor  cost  European  manufac- 
turers are  enabled  to  sell  platinum  for  chemical  purposes,  such  as 
vases,  retorts,  crucibles,  dishes,  wire,  foil,  etc.,  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  can  be  made  for  in  this  country. 

Second.  We  ask  that  as  manufacturers  of  such  apparatus  we  be 
given  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  the  same  as  other  manufacturers 
of  chemical  and  scientific  apparatus,  thereby  giving  a  larger  field  of 
employment  for  skilled  American  labor,  and  enable  us  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  can  now  be  done. 
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Third.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  users  of  this 
material  is  unquestioned.  The  first  platinum  works  in  the  United 
States  having  been  established  by  the  founder  of  these  works,  Joaquin 
Bishop,  in  1842,  and  the  processes  first  used  bv  and  original  with 
him  in  melting  and  manufacturing  platinum  for  chemical,  dental, 
jewelry,  and  other  purposes,  were  aaapted  by  European  manufeu!- 
turers. 

Fourth.  That  the  only  other  works  in  the  United  States  claiming 
to  manufacture  a  line  of  platinum  for  chemical  purposes  besides  our- 
selves is  controlled  by  a  European  company,  who  in  turn  is  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  conmionly  Known  as  the  "  Platinum  syndicate," 
composed  of  English,  Grerman,  and  French  manufacturers,  whose 
product  is  sold  largely  in  the  United  States,  Under  the  existing 
tariff  it  is  possible  for  this  company  to  import  platinum  chemical 
apparatus,  either  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and  sell  it  as  of 
American  manufacture. 

The  only  way  we  can  meet  this  competition  is  by  having  a  duty 
placed  on  manufactured  platinum  for  chemical  purposes  consisting 
of  crucibles,  dishes,  retorts,  wire,  foil,  sheet,  etc,  thereby  giving 
larger  employment  to  American  labor  and  encoura^ng  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  independent  of  European  control. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  Government  in  its  various  depart- 
ments purchase  platinum  in  manufactured  form,  much  of  which  is 
of  foreign  manufacture,  and  all  of  which  could  be  made  in  this 
country  of  as  fine  quality  and  workmanship  if  given  moderate  pro- 
tection. 

Sixth.  Your  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  193  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1897,  which  places  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  all  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  platinum  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  we  claim  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  in  platinum 
for  chemical  purposes. 

Seventh.  Platma  or  platinum  unmanufactured,  consisting  of  ore 
or  in  bars  or  ingots  not  less  than  one-eighth  inch  thick,  we  ask  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  as  under  the  existing  law,  as  the  domestic 
supply  of  crude  platinum  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity, 
the  Russian  mines  furnishing  the  principal  supply. 

Platinum  ingots  as  imported  into  the  United  States  are  approxi- 
mately five-sixteenths  inch  thick  by  2  to  4  inches  wide,  and  weign  about 
100  troy  ounces  each. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Bishop  &  Co. 


STEEL  AND  METALLIC  PENS. 

BRIEF    SIBMITTED    BY    CERTAIN    MANUFACTURERS    OF    PENS,    ASKING    FOB 
CONTINUANCE   OF   PRESENT  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  i85, 1908. 
To  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Ho^ise  of 

Represen  ta  tires. 

Gentlemen  :  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metallic  pens  other 
than  gold  pens. 
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The  present  duty  was  fixed  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
steel-pen  industir  here  and  abroad,  so  as  to  nearly  equalize  the  extra 
cost  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  demand  for  a  decrease  of  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  the 
consumer,  and  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  is  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer airect  or  through  those  interested  with  them  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  as  importers. 

There  are  six  factories  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  country, 
with  capital  of  nearly  $1,000,000  and  more  than  1,000  employees. 

About  20  processes  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens, 
labor  being  the  principal  item  of  cost  (fourteen-twentieths  of  cost  is 
for  labor). 

The  wages  we  pay  are  more  than  double  what  is  paid  abroad  for 
the  same  work. 

Any  reduction  of  duty  would  seriously  affect,  if  not  destroy  and 
throw  into  foreign  hands,  the  largest  portion  of  our  business  without 
the  least  benefit  to  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  or 
entirely  take  away  the  wages  of  our  employees. 

While  our  industry  is  not  large  as  compared  with  many  others,  it 
is  an  important  one  to  the  country,  and  if  necessity  arose  we  could 
supply  all  the  pens  required  in  the  United  States. 

Tne  steel  we  use  is  not  made  in  this  country,  but  it  has  to  be 
imported  and  a  liberal  duty  paid  thereon. 

From  long  experience  it  is  our  judgment  that  a  specific  duty  is  the 
only  way  to  counteract  evasion  in  our  line  of  goods  and  give  us  the 
needed  protection. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  no  reduction  be  made  from  the 
present  duty  on  steel  and  metallic  pens. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

Camden^  N,  J, 
By  Alex.  C.  Woode,  Treasurer. 

Also  representing  by  request  the  following  manufacturers  of  pens : 
The  C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Turner  & 
Harrison,  Philadelphia;  Miller  Brotners  Cutlery  Company,  Meri- 
den,  Conn.;  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  New  York  City. 


WAsmNGTON,  D.  C,  November  28,  1908. 
CamndUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  About  9,000  to  10,000  people  are  supported  by  the 
steel  pen  industry. 

Foreim  labor  is  considerably  cheaper  than  American  labor.  Where 
we  pay  dollars,  the  same  kind  of  labor  can  be  engaged  in  England  for 
shillings;  and  in  Germany  and  Austria  labor  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
still  cheaper  than  in  England.  There  are  about  twenty  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  pens,  most  of  which  are  by  hand,  making  labor  a 
large  item  of  cost. 

The  steel  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pens  is  not  produced 
in  this  country  at  all,  and  has  to  be  imported  and  duty  paid  thereon. 
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A  great  mBiij  countries  put  a  discriminating  tariff  on  the  Ajnerican 
product — for  instance,  France,  Canada,  all  the  English  colonies, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  where  English-made  goods  are  allowed 
to  come  in  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  American-made  goods. 

Here  there  are  six  factories;  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Austria  about  forty,  and  their  output  of  pens  is  considerably 
larger,  the  largest  factory  in  England  alone  employing  3.000  hands, 
ana  in  spite  or  the  duty  that  has  heretofore  prevailed  on  steel  pens 
the  American  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  head- 
way on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor  abroad  and  the  duty  which  the 
American  manufacturers  have  to  pay  on  steel. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  above  paragraph  be  not  changed  in 
the  pending  tariff. 

Submitted  by — 

Philip  Berolzheimer, 
S77  Broadway  J  New  York^ 
Representing  Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

Exhibit  A. — Importations  of  steel  pens  to  the  United  States, 


*?SJS.r    Vatae.     Dmr 

1897 

561,595 
442,896 
549,355 

9138,897  ,  $44,137 

1898 

119,940  <    60.6tf 

1899 .            

1^.729  t    6a.  921 

1900 

604,997       129^  717  ;    6a59t 

1908 .            

572,746       145,287 
637.92:3       1S8.7S9 

1904 

64.  d» 

1906 

504,562 
690.825 
652, 136 
627,634 

122,306 
147.096 
163,284 
ISO,  3a 

eQ,54S 

1906 

70. 8» 

1907 

75.257 

1908 

63.  SIC 

STEEL  HARDEIONG  METALS. 


BRIEF    SUBMITTED    BY    WALTER    M.    8TBIN,    PRESmEKT    OF    THE    PRIM06 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  PRIMOS,  PA. 

Primos,  Pa.,  November  17^  1908. 

On  behalf  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  ferrotungsten, 
tungsten  metal,  tungstic  acid,  tungstate  of  soda,  tungstate  of  am- 
monia, ferromolybdenum,  molybdenum  metal,  molybdic  acid,  molyb- 
date  of  ammonia,  ferrovanadium,  and  similar  metals  and  alloys. 

The  industry  of  mining  tungsten  ore,  molybdenum  ore,  vanadium 
ore,  and  the  industry  or  manufacturing  high-grade  steel  and  steel 
alloys  by  the  use  of  said  metals. 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  very  existence  of  these  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  that  they  be  protected  by  fair  and 
reasonable  tariff  legislation  against  the  ruinous  competition  of  the 
cheaper  products,  cheaper  power,  and  cheaper  labor  or  foreign  lands, 
and  that  with  such  just  protection  they  can  thrive  and  develop  with- 
out hardship  or  injustice  to  the  consumers  of  such  of  their  products, 
the  following  facts  will  show : 

In  the  act  of  1897  and  former  tariff  acts,  tungsten,  molybdenunu 
and  vanadium  have  not  been  provided  for  by  name,  but  by  depart- 
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mental  construction  have  been  placed  in  Paragraph  183  of  Sched- 
ule C: 

Metallic  mineral  substances  In  a  crude  state,  and  metals  un wrought,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past,  importers  of  these  valuable  prod- 
ucts have  tried  to  have  them  classed  "  by  similarity  "  with  lerro- 
manganese,  under  paragraph  122,  which  provides  that : 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon^ 
wrought  and  cast  scrap  Iron,  and  scrap  steel  $4  per  ton;  but  nothing  shall  be 
deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  Iron  or  steel  fit  only 
to  be  remanufactured.  • 

During  such  periods  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  com- 
I)elled  practically  to  shut  down  their  works,  as  they  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  under  such  conditions.  Even  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  "  metals  unwrought "  does  not  allow  a  fair  or  just 
margin  of  profit. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  classification,  even  the  possibility  or  fear 
of  classification,  of  products  such  as  these  under  such  vastly  different 
rates  of  tariff  can  only  serve  to  unsettle  and  ruin  the  industries  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  them.  These  industries  not  only  need 
a  reasonable  protection  against  cheap  foreign  competition,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  certainty  and  stability  in  the  classification  of 
their  products  for  duty.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  naming 
them  in  the  act  and  clearly  defining  what  duty  they  shall  pay. 

The  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon  upon  wnich  a  duty  of  $4 
a  ton  is  placed  by  paragraph  122,  have  notning  in  common  with  the 
valuable  metals  referred  to  above, 

Ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon  are  cheap  products,  \made  in 
large  quantities,  like  pig  iron  (named  in  the  same  sentence),  ferro- 
manganese being  made  direct  n*om  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace,  the 
same  as  pig  iron,  and  from  an  ore  that  is  abundant,  found  in  masses 
and  cheaply  mined,  at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton.  Ferrosilicon 
is  made  from  waste  iron  and  sand,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is 
small.  The  market  price  of  ferromanganese  is  from  $42  to  $60  per 
ton  and  of  ferrosilicon,  $70  to  $100  per  ton.  The  market  price  of 
tungsten,  however,  is  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  ton,  depending  on  the 
prices  of  ore. 

The  manufacture  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals,  and  of 
ferrotungsten,  ferromolyboenum,  and  ferrovanadium  entails  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  requires  a  combined  chemical  metallurgical 
plant,  as  the  finished  products  must  be  in  such  shape  that  they  can 
be  used  by  the  steel  works  in  the  finest  grades  of  steels,  and  the  cost 
of  the  chemicals  used  and  the  large  amount  of  manual,  as  well  as 
trained,  scientific^  labor  involved  makes  the  cost  of  manufacture  high, 
as  the  ore  as  received  from  the  mines  requires  very  complicated  treat- 
ment before  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  metal  or  alloy. 

As  stated  above,  the  market  price  of  tungsten  is  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000  per  ton,  depending  on  ore  prices. 

Tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  vanadium  are  principally  used  in  high- 
grade  and  high-class  steels,  as,  for  instance,  high-speed  tool  steels, 
magnet  steel,  etc.  The  business  of  manufacturing  such  steels  was  in 
infancy  at  the  time  of  the  last  tariff  legislation,  and  the  indus- 
try has  therefore  not  received  sufficient  protection  against  foreign 
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competition,  and  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  steels  are  at  a 

freat  disadvantage  against  European  competition.  The  present  tariff 
as  provided  only  for  steel  wortn  16  cents  per  pound,  on  which  the 
duty  is  4.7  cents  per  pound,  and  there  the  schedule  stopped,  whereas 
the  special  steels,  in  which  the  above-named  metals  and  alloys  are 
used,  cost  from  16  cents  to  $1  per  pound  and  have  no  further  pro- 
tection than  the  4.7  cents  per  pound.  About  6,000  tons  of  these 
expensive  steels  are  made  in  the  United  States,  while  about  12,000 
tons  are  imported  (principally  from  England),  showing  plainly  the 
lack  of  protection.  If  these  steels  were  made  entirely  in  this  country, 
as  they  should  be,  the  manufacture  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc, 
would  treble  in  the  United  States,  as  would  also  the  manufacture  of 
allov  steels. 

About  $6,000,000  is  invested  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  and  the  metals  and  alloys 
mentioned  herein,  ana  about  $5,000,000  in  tungsten  mining  property 
in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  production  of  tungsten  ore  in  this 
country  amounts  to  $8  minimum  per  unit  of  tungstic  acid,  W  03,  per 
ton  of  ore,  2,000  pounds.  Ore  sold  on  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  at  $8 
per  unit  would  cost  $480  per  ton. 

Ore  mining  has  not  been  profitable,  notwithstanding  the  lai^ 
amount  of  money  invested  therein  in  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  foreign  ore  usually  coming  in  at  a  lower  price,  and  whenever 
business  is  poor  in  Europe  the  foreign  ore  is  shipped  to  this  country 
at  a  price  much  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  on  this  account 
the  American  mines  are  forced  to  snut  down  at  such  periods.  The 
ore  conditions  are  similar  all  over  the  world,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion depends  entirely  on  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  mines — ^i,  e.,  wages. 

About  2i  tons  of  tungsten  ore  are  required  to  make  1  ton  of  tung- 
sten metal  or  1  ton  of  tungsten  contained  in  the  ferro. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  facts  are 
submitted : 

MANUFACTtTREBS    OF     FERRO-TuNGSTEN     MeTAL,     TUNGSTIC    ACU),    TUNG STATE    CT         | 

Soda,   Tunostate   of   Ammonia,    Ferbo-Molybdenum,   MoLTBDEiruM    Metal,       | 
MoLYBDic  Acid,  Molybdate  of  Ammonia,  Febbo- Vanadium. 

United  States. — Six.    Investment  about  $6,000,000. 
Great  Britain. — Three 

France. — ^Two  making  ferro-tungsten^  ferro-molybdenum,  feiro- 
chrome,  ferro-vanadium,  and  ferro-titamum.    The  two  French  com- 

Eanies  have  works  located  in  southern  France,  Savoie,  where  fliey 
ave  the  additional  advantage  of  cheap  water  power.    They  also 
have  additional  works  in  Switzerland  and  in  Norway. 

Germany. — Fifteen.  Germany  is  the  principal  seat  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals  and  their  products.  Two 
works  are  located  at  Berlin;  one  of  these  has  the  tungsten  and 
molybdenum  manufactory  near  the  Saxon  border,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Saxony,  four  manufacturers- 
one  at  Altherzberg,  one  at  Rosswem,  one  near  Dresden,  and  one  at 
Zwikau.  Near  E&nover,  two  manufacturers — one  at  Annaberg,  in 
Thuringia.  Barmen  one  manufacturer.  Siegen  one;  Hamburg  two 
manufacturers — one  near  Koln,  one  near  Brunswick. 

The  chief  advantages  which  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  have  over 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are,  first,  dheap  diemicals 
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used  in  the  reduction  of  ores;  second,  low  cost  of  labor;  third,  cheaper 
ores. 

The  principal  chemicals  used  are  muriatic  acid,  the  cost  of  which 
is  25  cents  per  100  pounds  in  Europe,  against  $1.35  per  100  pounds 
in  the  United  States.  About  5  pounds  of  this  is  used  to  every  pound 
of  tungsten  metal  produced,  showing  at  a  glance  the  advantage  in 
this  one  chemical  alone.  Nitric  acid  is  also  one  of  the  acids  used, 
and  is  proportionately  much  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
Ammonia  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  molybdenum  prod- 
ucts, and  also  for  some  tungsten  products,  and  this  is  considerably 
cheaper  in  Europe. 

The  wages  paid  to  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys  at 
the  various  points  in  Germany  vary  from  45  cents  per  day  for  youth- 
ful labor,  under  21  years  old,  to  70  cents  per  day  for  good  adult  day 
laborers.  For  the  same  class  of  labor  we  nave  to  pay  $1.25  to  $2  per 
day  at  our  manufacturing  centers.  The  difference  in  skilled  labor  is 
still  greater.  The  proportionately  large  number  of  chemists  required 
in  the  manufacture  ox  these  metals  and  alloys  is  also  an  important 
item,  as  an  aq^ually  good  chemist  can  be  had  in  Europe  for  one  half 
the  salary  paid  in  this  country.  Labor  in  France,  70  to  80  cents 
per  day. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  timg^ten,  molybdenum,  and  vana- 
dium is  represented  by  labor.  Ore  mining,  60  to  65  per  cent;  chemi- 
cals, 15  per  cent;  fuel  and  supplies,  5  per  cent;  converting  cost  at 
chemical  works,  20  per  cent. 

Wagetf  in  pHncipal  tungsten  ore-producing  districts, 

Europe  : 

Portugal — 

Miners,  44  to  56  cents  per  day. 

Ordinary  workmen,  30.4  to  36  cents  per  day. 

Women  and  boys,  16  to  19.2  cents  per  day. 
Spain — 

One  mine  110  worlonen  average  40  cents  per  day. 

Other  mines,  50  to  60  cents  per 'day. 

Boys  and  women,  20  to  25  cents  per  day. 
Bohemia — 

Laborers,  35  to  45  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Miners,  75  cents  per  day. 
Sonth  America : 
Argentina — 

Laborers,  20  to  25  cents  per  day. 

Miners,  75  cents  per  day,  United  States  money. 
United  States: 
California — 

Laborers,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4  per  day. 
Colorado —  » 

Laborers,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4  per  day. 
Arizona — 

Laborers,  $2. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4.50  per  day. 
South  Dakota — 

Laborers,  $2. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4.50  per  day. 

Mechanics,  United  States  ore-mining  centers,  $5  per  day. 

About  $5,000,000  is  invested  in  tungsten  mining  property  in  the  United  States. 
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Vanadium-ore  production. 

Spain,  Soutb  America  (Peru  and  Argentina)  :  Wages  same  as  for  tungsten 
ore. 

United  States  (Cblorado  and  Arizona)  :  Wages  same  as  above  shown  in  the 
United  States. 

Molybdenum  ore. 

Spain :  Same  as  on  the  other  ores. 

Norway ;  50  to  75  cents  per  day  for  general  laborers.    Miners,  $1  to  $1.25. 
United  States  (State  of  Washington,  Arizona,  and  Maine) :  Wages  as  under 
tungsten  ore. 

We  would  respectfuUy  ask  you  to  consider  in  providing  new  tarif 
provisions,  a  duty  on  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-molybdenum,  ferro- 
vanadium,  tungsten  metal,  molvbdenum  metal  and  their  salts  a  just 
duty,  which  should  be  not  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tungsten  ores. — On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  but  hit 
and  reasonable  to  place  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  tungsten 
ore,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list. 

Molybdenum  and  vanadium  ores  could  also  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  United  States  if  they  were  protected  by  a  duty  of 
10  to  20  per  cent  to  induce  their  production  in  the  United  States. 

Alloy  steels, — As  the  manufacture  of  high-^ade  steels  is  so  doselj 
dependent  upon  the  alloys  and  metals  in  question,  thev  should  also  be 
considered,  and  either  an  ad  valorem  duty  provided  for  steels  valued 
at  above  16  cents  per  pound  or  such  other  provision  made  as  would 
protect  this  new  industry. 

The  consumer  of  the  finished  product  will  not  be  prejudiced  bv  the 
placing  of  a  reasonable  duty  on  the  chemical-metallurgical  products, 
lor  which  we  ask  a  duty,  nor  by  a  duty  upon  the  ore  or  an  increased 
duty  on  the  high-grade  steels  as  are  used  for  such  high-class  work 
that  an  increase  of  a  few  cents  in  the  cost  will  be  no  hardship  to 
anyone. 

In  presenting  this  paper  we  have  considered  all  interests,  ;md  have 
shown  briefly  where  these  manufactures  can  be  greatly  developed  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  output  more  than  trebled,  and  the  in- 
dustries given  the  leading  position  they  should  hold  in  the  markets  of 
the  world — ^and  which  they  can  and  will  hold  with  proper  tariff  pro- 
tection. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  :*f  the 
committee. 


TEXTILE  MACHINERT- 

BRIEF   SUBMITniD   BY    MANUFACTURERS   OF  TEXTILE   MACHINERY  A8KIXG 
RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  25. 19flS. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  House  of  Representath^^*. 

W ashing ton^  D.  C: 

Gentlemen:  As  president  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  and  on 
behalf  of  a  committee  representing  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
textile  machinery  in  this  country,  1  desire  to  submit  to  you  a  brief 
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Statement  showing  why  the  duty  on  imports  of  this  character  should 
be  maintained  at  at  least  the  present  rate. 

Machinery  of  this  description  is  now  and  has  been  in  the  past  in- 
cluded in  the  general  paragraph  at  the  end  of  Schedule  C— in  the 
present  tariff  paragraph  193,  "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  etc.,"  on  which  is  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  to  have  this  rate  increased  on  textile  machinery,  but 
we  submit  that  the  rate  should  remain  unchanged  in  the  new  tariff. 
We  understand  that  the  platform  of  the  Eepublican  party  as  adopted 
in  Chicago  and  as  interpreted  in  the  speeches  of  the  President-elect, 
in  respect  to  revision  of  the  tariff,  contemplates  that  the  new  tariff 
shall  mipose  "such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the 
costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  rate  of  duty  on  textile  machinery  is  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent rate,  it  wilj  be  in  violation  of  this  portion  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. The  only  foreign  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  this 
form  of  machinery  to  any  appreciable  extent  is  England.  England 
does  more  than  three  times  as  much  textile  manufacturing  as  the 
United  States,  and  manufactures  much  more  than  three  times  as 
much  textile  machinery  as  the  United  States.  The  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  England  have  been  established 
for  generations,  and  several  of  them  are  many  times  larger  than  any 
of  the  American  shops.  They  are  abundantly  supplied  with  capital, 
and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  probably  not  greater  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  plants  in  America.  Competition  with  this  coun- 
try in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  always  has  been  and 
still  is  keen,  and  while  the  textile-machinery  manufacturers  of  this 
country  now  produce  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  machinery 
used  in  this  country,  a  substantial  amount  of  it  is  still  imported. 
Most  of  the  worsted  machinery  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
England,  though  the  American  shops  are  making  year  by  year  a  bet- 
ter product  and  are  gradually  gainmg  in  this  branch  of  the  business. 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  AND   NUMBER  OF   MEN   EMPLOYED. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  approximately  $40,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  men  employed  at,  say,  20,000. 

PREVIOUS   TARIFFS. 

Prior  to  the  Wilson  tariff,  the  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  as  it  now 
is — 45  per  cent.  The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  duty  to  35  per  cent, 
and  the  present  tariff  restored  the  rate  to  45  per  cent  in  1897. 

As  hereafter  shown,  the  increase  in  wages  in  this  country  (they  have 
decreased  slightly  in  England)  during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff 
more  than  offsets  in  cost  of  production  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty 
from  the  Wilson  tariff  to  the  present  tariff. 

EARNINGS   OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  most  accurate  figuring  we  are  able  to  make  shows  a  net  return 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  American  manufacture  of  textile  ma- 
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chinery  of  approximately  7^  per  cent.  The  amount  invested  in  the 
business  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  volume  of  sales  each  year  and 
the  net  return  on  the  gross  sales  of  about  14  per  cent  means  a  net 
return  on  capital  of  only  7^  per  cent;  a  very  low  return  for  any  manu- 
facturing business.    We  present  herewith 

THE   COMBINED   FIGURES   OF   THRICE   OF   THE   OLDEST   AND    LARGEST    SHOI'S. 

Hie  figures  given  are  the  averages  for  the  past  ten  \ears,  covering 
practicafly  the  period  of  the  present  tariff. 

Amount  of  cash  capital  Invested  in  the  three  shops  referreJ  to,  in- 
cluding costs  of  plants  and  working  cai>ltal $14.  ."i^JO,  ««0 

Total  business  of  the  three  shops  per  year $7,700,000 

Total  profit  of  the  three  shops  per  year $1,071,000 

Percentage  of  profit  to  capital  invested,  approximately 74 

Percentage  of  profit  to  business  done,  approximately 14 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  textile  machinery  manufacturers  can 
add  the  present  duty  to  their  cost  of  production  and  yet  sell  their  ma- 
chinery in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than  the  American  cost  and 
still  make  a  profit. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  average  business  per  year  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  present  tariff  of  the  three  shops  referred  to. 

As  above  stated  these  three  shops  have  averaged  to  sell  per  year  a 
total  of  $7,700,000;  deducting  the  profit  shown  above  leaves  for  the 
actual  cost  of  this  machinery,  without  allowance  for  interest  or  other 
return  on  the  amount  invested,  $5,629,000. 

Of  tliis  cost  labor  is  approximately  50  per  cent $2,S14,500 

And  material  approxiinately  50  per  cent 2,814,300 

The  English  cost  of  labor  in  their  shops  making  similar  machinery 
is  something  less  than  50  per  cent  of  tne  American  cost,  and  their 
materials  may  be  estimated  to  cost  not  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
American  cost.  , 

^Applying  these  figures  would  make  this  same  machinery  cost  in 
England : 

Labor,  50  per  cent  of  American  cost $1,407,250 

Materials,  75  per  cent  of  American  cost 2,110,875 

Total  English  cost 3,518,1^ 

Add  for  duty  46  per  cent 1,5S3,156 

Total  cost,  plus  45  per  cent  duty 5,101,281 

Margin  for  profit  to  IDnglish  manufacturers,  between  cost  in  England 
and  coat  In  the  United  States 527,  n9 

5,629,000 

This  margin  allows  the  English  manufacturers  a  substantial  profit 
in  spite  of  slight  additional  costs  for  packing  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, for  freights,  and  still  permits  laying  tneir  machinery  down 
here  at  the  American  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freights  to  southern  points  from  England 
would  very  slirrjitly.  if  at  all,  exce(^d  the  samv*  freights  from  New 
England,  and  in  many  eases  would  be  less. 

To  New  Enghtnd  points  not  on  the  seacoast  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  have  a  slight  advantage,  but  in  many-cases,  such  as 
the  great  textile  centers  of  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Phila- 
delphia, there  would  be  no  advantage  to  American  manufacturers. 
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As  above  stated,  these  three  shops  represent  an  investment  in  this 
country  of  $14,400,000,  of  which  at  least  $11,000,000  is  actually  in 
the  plants.  These  same  plants  could  be  built  in  England  for  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  $7,000,000.  Neither  would  the  English  shops 
require  as  much  quick  capital  as  the  American  shops  because  of 
cheaper  labor  and  materials,  and  the  $3,400,000  quick  capital  here 
could  safely  be  cut  down  to  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  English  shops 
then  would  represent  an  investment  of  less  than  $10,000,000.  Re- 
ferring once  more  to  the  tables  above  if  we  add  a  profit  of  4  per 
cent  on  capital  invested  in  the  English  shops,  say  ^00,000,  to  the 
English  cost  of  production,  $3,518,125,  and  then  aad  the  45  per  cent 
duty  to  the  $3,918,125,  we  find  that  the  result  substantially  ecjuals 
the  "American  cost.  In  other  words,  the  English  textile  machinery 
manufacturer  can  sell  in  this  country  at  the  American  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  still  make  a  profit  of  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  were  reduced,  and  English  manufactu- 
rers were  content  with  a  fair  profit,  they  could  wipe  out  the  business 
of  the  American  manufacturers.  The  shops  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  built  up  simply  for  the  manufacture  of  textile 
machinery,  and  with  that  business  taken  away  from  them  the  shops 
would  be  practically  valueless.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  away  from 
large  cities  and  if  not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery 
would  probably  be  abandoned. 

The  figures  of  the  three  shops  above  referred  to  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  companies  and  are  subject  to  absolute  verification.  In 
the  above  figuring  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  industry  in  England  is 
assumed  to  fe  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  own  investigations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  wages  paid  in  England  are  more  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  country  than  50  per  cent.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  large  number  of  "  lads  "  or  boys  employed  in  England.  In  this 
country,  taking  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island,  wliere  most  of  the 
textile  machinery  is  made,  the  figures  of  United  States  Census  Bul- 
letins Nos.  53  and  36  show  in  1905  a  total  of  40,142  workers  in  found- 
ries and  machine  shops,  of  which  only  317  are  under  16  years  of  age. 
We  annex  tables  from  authoritative  sources  comparing  wages  in 
England  and  America;  on  each  table  is  indicated  its  source. 

IMPORTATIONS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  a  steady  gain  in 
importations  of  machinery  from  the  United  Eangdom  durmg  the 
present  tariff.  In  1897  such  importations  amounted  to  only  $945,380 ; 
whereas  in  1907  they  amounted  to  $2,845,357.  Our  own  investiga- 
tions at  the  port  of  Boston  tend  to  show  a  similar  increase.  Our 
estimate  of  the  importations  of  textile  machinery  in  Boston  alone 
show  a  gain  from  $850,850  in  the  year  1898  to  $2,113,528  in  the 
year  1907. 

INCREASE  IN   WAGES. 

During  the  period  of  the  present  tariff  in  this  country  wages  in  this 
industry  have  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  As  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  industry  is  made  up  one-half  of  wages,  an  increase  of 
wages  of  20  per  cent  amounts  to  an  increase  in  cost  of  production  of 
10  per  cent.  During  these  years  the  rate  of  duty  has  remained  un- 
changed, whereas,  as  just  shown,  the  increase  in  cost  of  production 
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of  machinery  due  to  wages  alone  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent, 
and  adding  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  increased  probably  at  least  20  per  cent.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wages  have  decreased  somewhat  and  the  increase  in 
cost  of  materials  has  not  been  nearly  as  great  in  comparison  as  it  has 
been  in  the  United  States. 

The  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  figures  above  given,  taken  from 
actual  results  of  three  well-known,  long-established  shops,  are  shown 
by  the  figures  in  the  United  States  Census  Bulletins  Nos.  53  and  36. 
These  figures  show  that  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  industries 
the  return  on  capital  invested  in  1905,  as  estimated  by  the  census 
officials,  was  10  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  and  7  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  the  total  product  in  the  year  1905  equaled  78.5  per 
cent  of  the  investment  in  Massachusetts  and  58.8  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  accuracy  of  our  statement  of  the  percentage  which 
wages  bear  to  the  total  cost  of  production  is  shown  by  the  same 
bulletin. 

In  spite  of  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  English  manufacturers  to  lay  their  goods  down  here  as  cheaply 
or  cheaper  than  the  American  goods  can  be  sold  profitably  here, 

EXPORTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

There  have  been  no  exports  of  American-made  textile  machinery 
except  in  isolated  cases  wnere  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  anxious 
to  try  the  higher-priced  American  madiinerj^  on  account  of  certain 
special  or  patented  features.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
competition  abroad  between  American-made  machinery  and  Engfidi- 
made  machinery.  This  is  not  because  of  superior  quality  in  the  Eng- 
lish machinery,  but  simply  because  the  English  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  sell  and  do  sell  and  make  a  profit  at  prices  which  would  not 
repay  the  American  cost. 

PROFITS. 

The  return  to  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is,  as  above 
stated,  approximately  7^  per  cent.'  This  is  certainly  not  more  than  a 
fair  return  for  a  carefully  managed  industrial  business.  The  Amer- 
ican shops  represent  the  experience,  labor,  and  savings  of  generations; 
that  there  is  no  undue  profit  in  the  business  is  proved  by  3ie  fact  that 
there  has  been  substantially  no  new  capital  put  into  this  business 
during  the  period  of  the  present  tariff.  Instead,  certain  shops  have 
gone  out  of  business  because  of  their  inability  to  make  a  reasonable 

{)rofit,  and  certain  of  the  larger  shops  have  in  some  years  made  actual 
osses. 

The  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  followed  in  this  industry  by 
an  immediate  and  serious  loss  of  business  and  by  a  necessary  reiduc- 
tion  both  in  the  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  men  employed.  As 
already  stated  the  present  tariff  on  account  of  the  rise  in  wages  in  the 
United  States  (and  not  in  England)  is  now  no  more  favorable  to  this 
industry  than  the  Wilson  tariff. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry.  It  is  confined  in 
this  country  almost  entirely  to  New  England  and  largely  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  very  important  industry  in  both 
of  these  States.  Bulletin  No.  53  says  in  reference  to  foundries  and 
machine  shops  in  Massachusetts: 
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The  value  of  the  products  of  these  establishments  placed  the  industry  third 
in  rani:  in  1905  and  in  1900.  Massachusetts  is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
producer  of  iron  and  steel,  but  the  value  of  the  machine-shop  products  has  for 
years  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  place  the  State  among  the  first  six  in 
the  United  States  in  this  industry.  While  the  varieties  of  machines  turned  out 
in  these  plants  are  far  too  numerous  to  permit  of  enumeration,  there  are  two 
classes  for  which  the  State  is  justly  famous  and  entitled  to  credit,  namely, 
textile  and  boot  and  shoe  machinery. 

In  Bhode  Island  it  is  likewise  the  third  most  important  industry 
in  the  State. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  is  a  long 
established  and  highly  creditable  industry  and  well  deserving  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  without  which  it  can  not  be 
maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Hebrick. 
Exhibit  A. — No.  54.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

Wages  in  leading  occupations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  1890 

^  to  1909. 


BlacksmithB. 
Wages  per  hour. 

Iron  n 
Wages  p 

oldern. 

Year. 

er  hour. 

United 
Stotee. 

Great 
Britain. 

90.1652 
.1650 
.1871 

United 
States,  a 

80.2540 
.2565 
.2548 
.2567 
.24?2 

Great 
Britain. 

1890 

10.2677 
.2681 
.2672 

10.1678 
.1678 

1891 

1802 

.1677 

1898 

.  2677          -  16M 

.1688 

1894 

.2617 
.2602 
.2643 
.2604 
.2587 
.2637 
.2685 

.1674 
.1695 
.1716 
.1740 
.1747 
.1770 
.1724 

.1680 

1895 

.2476 

.1700 

1896 

.2507            .1698 

1897 

.2626            .1756 

1898 

. 250S            . 1764 

1899 

.2568  '          .1790 

1900 

.  2694            .  1790 

1901 

.2757 

.1722 

.2789            .1766 

1902 

.2844  !        .1742 
.  2961          - 1740 

. 2894            . 1765 

1908 

.8086             -1787 

Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 


Laborers,  general. 


Machinists. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Wages  per  hour. 


United  |    Great       United       Great 
States,  ft     Britain.  ;  States,  c  '  Brltoln 


«). 


1607 
1511 
I5I9 
1493  I 
1419  , 
•1440 
1415 
1445  I 
1466  I 
1457 
1461 
1685  I 
1643  , 
1675  I 


to.  0948 
.0984 
.09n0 
.0954  < 
.0955 
.0950  ' 
.0958  • 
.0975 
.0997 
.1015 
.1022 
.1028 
.1052 
.1019 


10.2409 

10.1534 

.2426 

.1594 

.2452 

.1590 

.2443 

.1685 

.2336 

.1588 

.2338 

.1590 

.2388 

.1607 

.2391 

.1668 

.2374 

.1654 

.2415 

.1685 

.2434  , 

.1684 

.2560  1 

.1677 

.2644  ' 

.1691 

.2707 

.1677 

•The  wages  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  Iron   molders  In  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  Industry  only. 

*  The  wages  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  laborers  in  the  building  industry  only. 

•  The  wages  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  machinists  in  the  founary  and  machine 
■hop  industry  only. 
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Exhibit  B. — Foundby  an^d  Machine  Shop  Wobkebs. 
Rates  of  wages  per  hour. 


England.a 


United  8tal«i.» 


Ac- 
er! ng-, 
ton.  , 

Mtinchestcr. 

Rochdale. 

Tod- 
mor- 
den. 

Oldham. 

North 
Atlantic. 

1 

United 
States. 

Machinists 

1906.  '  1907.  ' 
SO.  282  SO.  2941 

1906.   1907. 
|0.294SOLa(& 

Turners 

Fitters 

Borers 

10. 148  { 
0.148 

6.  i57      io.  i66!  SO.  148    SO.  157 
.157         .106       .148        .157 
.141           1           . 13 
. 141                      . 18 
.141                      .13 
.148                      .13 
.166          1           . 157 
.166                     .161 

80.152     80.161 
.152         .161 
.  141          .  162 
. 141          .  152 

.141 
. 13           . 141 
.167         .166 
.152         .161 

80.148 
.148 

Blotters 

Planers 

Millers 

.12 

Blacksmiths 

Millwrights 

Metal 

.141 
.157 

.141 
.141 

.296     .906 
.845     .854 

1 

.8U 

.82 

'a. 

Wood 

1 1 

.86ll 

Pattern  mak- 
ers  

Coppersmiths 

, 
.1661 
.148 
.1481 

1 

.186 
.175 
.166 

.175 

.166 
.152 
.152 

.141 

% 

(«) 

Brass  finishers... 

.148       .157 

.276 

*  Shiflish  statlBtlca  from  report  of  hoard  of  trade,  October  1,  1906. 

*  United  States  statistics  from  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  77,  July,  1908. 
«  About  $0.30  all  over  United  States. 

None. — ^The  union  scale  for  machinists  In  Massachusetts  is  from  $0.28  to  $0.86; 
English  figures  above  are  the  union  scale. 
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SCHEDULE  M -PULP,  PAPERS,  AND  BOOKS. 

MARBLE  A:NJ)  AGATE  PAPER. 

290  Broadway,  New  York, 

November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mAttee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Herewith  you  will  find  inclosed  a  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Newberry ,  president  of  the  Domestic  Paper  Company, 
of  115-117  Nassau  street.  New  York  City.    Mr.  Newberry  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district. 

Mr.  Newberry  and  his  company  desire  that  the  duty  on  marble  and 
a^ate  paper,  under  the  present  law  2^  cents  per  pound  and  15  cents 
ad  valorem,  be  increased  to  5  cents  per  pound  and  30  cents  ad  valorem. 
If  this  is  done,  Mr.  Newberry  is  confident  that  a  large  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  paper  will  be  built  up  in  this  coun- 
try, and  his  company  alone  is  ready  to  invest  a  consiaerable  amoHnt 
of  capital  if  this  increase  in  the  tariff  is  made. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  E.  Waux). 
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Do3iB8Tic  Paper  Company, 

115-117  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  Novmriber  18,  190S. 
H<«.  CoMMiTiiaj  OF  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Marble  and  agate  paper  samples  attached  are  at  pres- 
ent subject  to  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  and  15  cents  ad  valorem, 
and  are  classified  under  the  head  of  coated  papers,  which  includes  all 
surface-coated  papers. 

Not  a  single  pjound  or  sheet  of  marble  or  agate  pajper  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  but  is  principally  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  several  thousand  men  being  employed  in  this 
class  of  work. 

The  wages  in  Belgium  average  90  cents  per  day  of  thirteen  hours. 
There  are  a  few  men  employed  in  the  United  States  marbling  the 
edges  of  books;  their  wage  is  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

The  average  product  of  one  man  making  marble  and  agate  paper 
is  one-half  ream  per  day,  so  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Belgium  in  pro- 
ducing one  ream  of  such  paper  is  $1.80. 

The  weight  of  such  paper  mostly  used  in  the  United  States  is  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.  It  retails  in  the  United  States  at  $3.75  per 
ream. 

To  compete  with  foreign  labor  workmen  in  the  United  States  could 
not  be  paid  over  $1  a  day.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  no  manu- 
facturers of  marble  or  agate  paper  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  duty  on  such  paper  were  raised  to  5  cents  per  pound  and  30 
cents  ad  valorem,  a  large  industry  in  this  line  would  be  generated  and 
employment  given  to  hundreds  of  men  at  fair  living  wages,  not  to 
speak  of  the  products  used  in  producing  such  paper  being  purchased 
at  home. 

The  increase  of  duty  asked  is  only  just  and  fair  to  the  workmen  of 
this  country,  and  would  only  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
cheaper  labor  of  Europe,  and  would  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  would  become  adept  in  manufacturix\g 
such  paper. 

In  the  event  of  the  duty  being  raised  as  requested,  this  company  is 
prepared  to  invest  consiaerable  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
same  in  this  country. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee 
for  consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  W.  Newberky, 

Presiid^rU. 


POST  CARDS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chainnan  of  the  Ways  cmd  MeofM  CwMMUee. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  a  dissatisfied,  would-be  consumer  under  what  I 
consider  an  injustice  to  Americans  in  the  present  tariff  law. 

I  have  friends  in  Europe  who  send  me  picture  postal  cards.  The 
Italians  send  me  postals  made  in  Italy,  the  French  those  made  in 
France,  and  the  British  those  made  in  England. 
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When  I  wish  to  return  the  compliment  I  am  forced  to  send  some- 
thing "  made  in  Germany."  This  discrimination  against  the  art  of 
my  country  I  object  to  essentially. 

The  difficulty  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  cards  made  in  Germany, 
due  to  the  low  wages  of  lithographers  there,  are  cheaper  than  those 
made  in  this  country. 

As  ornamental  postal  cards  are  a  luxury,  and  as  such  palpably 
subject  to  a  revenue  tax,  I  hope  your  honoraole  committee  will  see  its 
way  clear  to  impose  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  each  on  lithographed  or 
otherwise  ornamented  postal  carids.  Then  your  petitioner  will  be 
able  to  return  the  civilities  of  his  European  friends  with  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  P.  North. 
New  York,  November  IS,  1908. 


PRINT  PAPER. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertoivn,  N.  F.,  November^  23, 1908, 
Hon.  S.  p.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  G, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
John  Norris  in  his  brief  presented  to  your  committee  on  Saturday. 
November  21,  which  is  untrue,  together  with  evidence  thereof. 
The  following  appears  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Norris's  brief: 

This  curtailment  of  production  has  been  availed  of  by  paper  makers  generally 
to  mark  up  the  price  of  news  print  paper  this  week  to  $55  per  ton  New  Yort, 
or  $20  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  price  which  prevailed  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  considered  this  schedule  twelve  years  ago,  and  $15  per  ton  in  excess 
of  the  price  wlilch  would  prevail  under  normal  conditions. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Norris  on 
November  13,  in  which  we  quote  him  paper  at  the  rate  of  $42  per  ton 
for  an  annual  contract  of  8,000  tony  or  more  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  rate 
of  freight  to  New  York  from  the  mill  is  $2.60  per  ton,  making  our 
quotation  $44.60  per  ton  New  York  instead  of  $55  per  ton  New  York. 

Our  quotation  to  Mr.  Norris  of  November  13  has  not  been  with- 
drawn; indeed,  the  qiiotation  was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Herman  Bidder, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  during 
the  week,  and  as  late  as  Saturday,  November  21. 

I  also  inclose  quotations  published  hy  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Bulletin  in  their  edition  printed 
Saturday  morning,  November  21,  confirmatory  of  my  own  quotations, 
and  representing,  from  their  own  investigations,  current  prices. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Sherman. 
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Exhibit  A. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertown^  N.  Z.,  November  J3, 1908. 
John  Nobkis,  Esq., 

American  Newspaper  Publishers^  Association^ 

.  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  sales  agents  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  have  been  authorized  to  establish  the  following 
prices,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  These  prices  apply  to  our 
product  in  the  eastern  territory,  and  are  absolutely  invariable,  not 
only  as  to  price,  but  to  terms  as  well.  The  quantities  are  for  annual 
consumption,  to  be  shipped  monthly  during  the  year,  as  near  as  may 
be,  viz : 

3,000  tons  or  more $2.10 

2,000  tons  to  3.000  tons 2.12i 

1,000  tons  to  2,000  tons 2. 16 

500  tons  to  1,000  tone 2. 17i 

100  tons  to  500  tons 2. 20 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  millj  cash  thirty  days  from  shipment.  Paper  to 
be  charged  at  gross  weight,  including  cores,  cores  to  be  credited  at 
1  cent  per  linear  inch  when  delivered  to  the  mill.  While  we  have 
noted  tnat  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  they  will  change  excepting  as  conditions  change. 

Our  product  is,  as  you  know,  not  elastic,  and  we  can  not  sell  more 
than  our  unsold  proauction,  based  upon  normal  running.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  about  60  tons  a  day  available  for  1909. 

When  water  conditions  become  normal  again,  we  intend  to  make 
a  public  quotation  for  such  tonnage  as  we  have  available  for  im- 
mediate delivery,  or,  say,  within  thirty  days,  but  just  at  the  moment 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quote  on  any  other  basis  than  for  yearly  con- 
tracts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  Sherman. 


Exhibit  B. 

Paper. — Little  improvement  is  reported  in  the  water-supply  situa- 
tion at  the  mills  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  production  keeps 
available  supplies  of  news  print  scarce.  With  a  good  demand  for 
both  sheet  and  roll  the  market  is  very  firm.  Increasing  demand  is 
noted  for  wrappings,  and  a  good  business  is  being  done  in  book  and 
writing  papers  at  full  prices. 

Roll,  annual  contracts,  f.  o.  b.  mill $2.05  (a;  $2.10 

RoU,  transient  orders,  immediate  delivery 2.25  Cal  2.50 

News,  sheet,  annual  contract,  f.  o.  b.  mill 2.15  @  2.20 

News,  sheet,  transient  orders 2.30  (??  2.50 

Wrapping,  No.  2,  jute 4.  37i 

Wrapping,  mnnila,  No.  1,  wood 2.65  (a  3.15 

Wrapping,  uiauila,  No.  1.  jnte 4.75 

Wrapping,  manila,  No.  2.  wood 2.35  m  2.60 

Wrapping,  hardware ^ 3.50  (d\  4.50 

Writing,  flat,  ledger  and  record "___  .09  (ti  .20 

Writing,  snperfine .  11  ^  .17 
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AVrltlnj;,   fine $0,071  ^   $0.09 

Writing,  engine  sized .06     @       .071 

Book 3.50     Cd!     3.80 

Book,  coated .05     ^       .061 

Tissues,  white,  No.  1 .40     @       .411 

TlRsnes.  white.  No.  2 .371  ^f'       -40 

Tissues,  colored .40     ^       .411 

Tissues,  manlla,  No.  1 .35     @       .40 

Tissues,  manlla.  No.  2 .35    ^       .38 

Strawboard,  carload  lots,  per  ton 20.00    @  25. 00 

Newsboard,  carload  lots,  per  ton 24.00     ^:  27.00 


SAMPLE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

Chicago,  November  14. 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Wa;s1vington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  importation 
of  sample  books  and  sample  cards  from  foreign  coiuitries,  and  in 
particular  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

We  find  the  law  governing  sample  books  very  slack,  inasmuch  as 
the  law  reads  .that  samples  of  no  value  should  enter  our  ports  free  of 
duty. 

This  may  be  justice  all  right,  or  very  desirable  for  the  importer, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  great  injustice  to  the  sample  book  and  sample 
card  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Samples  entering  this  country  without  a  duty  might  be  justified, 
but  that  sample  books  which  contain  samples  should  not  be  subject 
to  a  duty  is  an  absolute  injustice  to  the  manufacturers  of  sample 
books  and  sample  cards  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  bookbinders 
and  printers  emplo5[ed  in  that  trade. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
Lea^e  of  New  York,  of  which  we  are,  by  the  way,  members,  and  they 
advise  us  that  on  the  25th  instant  the  matter  of  pulp,  paper^  ana 
books  will  come  before  your  committee. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  importation  of  sample  books  and 
sample  cards  are  railroaded  through  the  custom-house  with  a  few 
samples  in  them,  making  them  sample  books  of  no  value  under  the 
present  law,  and  yet  these  books  are  filled  for  several  seasons  with 
new  samples  and  carried  by  the  various  salesmen  from  the  Atlfintic 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  know,  for  instance,  of  firms  who  are  importing  certain  sample 
books  amounting  to  from  $500  to  $2,000  a  year,  and  on  all  the  book- 
binding and  printing  not  a  cent  of  revenue  is  paid,  because  the  dnim 
is  made  that  sample  books  enter  this  country  rree  of  duty. 

If  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  send  a  sample  to  you  we  shall 

Sladly  do  so,  or  furnish  you  with  any  further  informaticMi  yon  nii^ 
esire.  As  a  rough  estimate,  and  a  very  conservative  figure,  we  be- 
lieve at  least  $100,000  importations  per  year  are  made  which  are  not 
paying  duty. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  E.  W.  Brbdkmwtrr  &  Go. 

E.  W.  BRSDEirisnBR. 
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POST  CARDS,  CALENDARS,  AND  PICTURES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  25, 1908. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following,  relative  to  the 
duty  on  post  cards,  calendars,  and  pictures: 

When  the  present  tariff  was  established  there  was  no  post  card  and 
very  little  domestic  calendar  industry  in  this  country,  therefore  no 
tariff  was  arranged  to  protect  it.  Since  that  time  the  business  has 
developed  enormously,  and  millions  of  cards  are  now  being  manu- 
factured every  month.  Far  CTeater  quantities  of  cards  are  teing  im- 
ported than  are  manufactured  here,  however,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
Our  cost  for  labor  is  far  in  excess  of  the  European  cost,  and  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
old  plates  that  they  are  utilizing  on  cards  shipped  to  this  country. 

European  manufacturers  of  post  cards,  pictures,  and  calendars 
openly  state  that  American  manufacturers  have  made  great  progress 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  are  strong  competitors,  out  that  they 
arc  safe  so  far  as  the  better  class  of  work  is  concerned,  because  the 
cost  of  American  labor  will  not  permit  the  production  of  the  higher 
class  of  work  at  prices  to  compete  with  the  foreign  production.  This 
is  manifestly  true,  because  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  absurd. 
A  thousand  post  cards  weigh  about  8  pounds,  and  the  duty  of  5 
cents  per  pound  is  very  little  protection  on  a  cheap  card,  and  on  a 
high-priced  article  the  duty  is  absolutely  no  protection  whatever. 

If  American  manufacturers  and  publishers  were  given  fair  protec- 
tion, it  would  mean  tremendous  strides  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
industry.  It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  thousands  of  artists, 
engravers,  printers,  pressmen,  and  to  manufacturers  of  cardboard 
and  paper. 

Work  produced  during  the  past  year  by  many  of  the  American 
publishers  proves  b'^yond  (juestion  that  so  far  as  quality  of  work  is 
concerned  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  it  if  rea- 
sonable protection  is  assured.  There  i^  no  reason  why  the  tariff 
should  not  bo  raised.  This  class  of  work  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a 
luxury.  If  the  prices  were  slightly  increased  to  the  consumer,  it 
would  work  no  hardship  to  anyone,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  retail  selling  prices,  and  ver}^  little,  if 
any,  in  the  wholesale  prices. 

buring  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  business  depression  in  Europe, 
post  cards,  calendars,  and  pictures  have  been  thrown  into  this  country, 
millions  at  a  time,  at  prices  so  low  that  ^Vmerican  manufacturers 
could  not  possibly  produce  them  at  the  price.  A  few  American  job- 
bers have  oeen  the  gainers  by  this,  and  foreign  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  have  been  enormously  benefited,  but  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can artisans  have  suffered  and  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

We  feel  that  in  the  interest  of  the  advancement  of  art,  in  the  im- 
provement of  methods  and  workmanship,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
many  thousands  of  people  now  employed  in  this  industry,  and  the 
many  thousands  more  who  will  be  employed  if  the  change  is  made, 
this  matter  should  l)e  given  a  favorable  consideration. 
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We  ask  for  a  duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  on  printed,  engraved, 
or  lithographed  pictures,  calendars,  ana  post  cards, 
lours,  very  truly, 

The  Bos£  Company. 
H.  M.  Rose. 
Wm.  K.  Payne, 

CUrk  of  the  GoTnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 


SILVER  TISSUE  PAPER. 

New  York  City,  November  i?0, 1908. 
Chairman  Sereno  Payne, 

CommAttee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj  Washington^  D.  O. 
Deab  Sir:  Referring  to  the  data  you  are  getting  preparatory  to 
submitting  to  Congress  a  recommendation  for  revision  of  the  tariff, 
we  would  like  to  present  some  facts  in  regard  to  light-weight  papers, 
particularly  20  by  30  silver  tissue. 

The  English  paper  at  the  present  time  costs  about  $1.30  per  ream 
landed  in  this  country.  If  the  tariff  was  the  same  as  it  is  on  other 
papers — that  is,  25  per  cent — the  cost  would  be  about  $1.05  delivered 
on  sidewalk  in  this  country.  American  silver  tissue  is  being  sold 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  has  been  sold  by  them  for  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  at  prices  varving  from  62J  up  to  95  cents  per  ream, 
and  once  in  a  while  when  the  manufacturers liave  been  in  a  combina- 
tion and  have  pooled  their  price,  it  has  been  as  high  as  $1.  Under 
the  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  reduce  the  present  tariff. 
which  is  15  per  cent  and  7  cents  per  pound,  down  to  a  straight  25 
per  cent  duty,  and  this  duty  of  25  per  cent  to  apply  on  all  papers, 
basis  20  by  30,  10  pounds  and  lighter,  25  per  cent  oeing  the  mity  on 
ordinary  paper. 

Yours,  truly,  Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.  (Inc.). 


WALL  PAPER. 

brief   SUBMIITED   BY    REPRESENTATIVES   OF   THE    WAIX-PAPER    MANUFAC- 
TURERS  ASKING   FOR  INCREASE   OF  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  2U  1908. 
The  wall-paper  manufacturers  whose  signatures  are  herto  affixed 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
wall-paper  industry  by  the  rapidly  increasing  importations  of  wall 
papers,  due  to  the  low  rate  of  duty  applying  to  same  under  the 
present  tariff,  according  to  Schedule  M,  paragraph  402,  law  of  1897, 
wherein  the  duty  is  placed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  hope  that 
our  arguments  will  justify  you  in  recommending  a  material  increase 
in  the  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  majr  be  afforded  at 
least  some  relief  from  the  present  discouraging  conditions. 
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It  might  be  well  to  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  wall-paper 
industry  has  never  heretofore  requested  any  protection  against  im- 
portations of  foreign  wall  papers,  and  that  the  conditions  which 
compel  it  to  do  so  at  the  present  time  are  the  result  mainly  of  the 
enormous  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  caused  by  the  peculiar 
contracts  with  labor  unions  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  been 
obliged  to  enter,  and  which  provide  for  the  continuous  employment 
of  me  operatives,  whether  the  plant  is  running  or  not. 

In  the  face  of  these  discouraging  conditions,  we  understand  that 
under  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Germany  a  minimum  rate  of 
duty  has  been  placed  on  importations  of  wall  paper  from  that  country 
of  less  than  25  per  cent,  operating  directly  in  favor  of  the  Grerman 
manufacturer  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  export  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  only  $7,564,  while  the 
importations  of  wall  paper  from  that  country  amounted  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Another  unfavorable  condition  affecting  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  raw  materials,  as  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  is  concerned,  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  the  finished  wall  paper,  of  which  the  said  raw  materials  form 
the  principal  item  of  cost,  and  as  a  glaring  example  of  such  incon- 
sistencies we  refer  to  the  silk  floss  papers,  the  duty  on  the  silk  floss 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  same  being  50  per  cent,  while  the  duty 
on  the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent. 

Again  there  are  imitation  leather  papers,  in  which  the  main  cost  is 
that  of  the  varnish,  on  which  the  duty  is  over  100  per  cent,  while  the 
duty  on  the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  minor  items,  which  figure  as  raw  materials  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper,  on  which  the  duty  ranges  from  35  per  cent 
upward,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  duty  on  the  wall  paper  itself 
is  only  25  per  cent. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  so-called  raw  materials,  as  far  as 
wall  paper  is  concerned,  are  finished  productions  in  themselves,  and 
that  it  might  work  an  injustice  to  other  industries  in  this  country 
to  have  the  duty  on  such  materials  reduced,  and,  because  of  these 
facts,  we  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  wall  papers. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  facts  are  not  exaggerated,  we  submit 
tabulated  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Commerce,  Washington,  showing  that  the  imports  of 

Saper  hangings  for  domestic  consumption  for  the  five  years  ending 
une  30,  1907,  have  been  as  follows : 

1903 $287,154.42 

1904 291,114.00 

1905 361.  929.  88 

1906 456,  898.  00 

1907 671,  904.  00 

The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  are  not  at  hand, 
but  would  no  doubt  show  a  considerable  increase  over  1907. 

The  burdens  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  by  labor  conditions  in 
this  country  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  markets  of  these  countries,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1907,  we  exported  to  all  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  but  $46,921 
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in  value  of  American  wall  pai)ers,  while,  as  already  shown,  we  im- 
ported from  these  countries  during  the  same  period  goods  to  the  value 
of  $671,904,  and  being  unable,  because  of  labor  conditions  in  this 
country,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreim  business,  we  con- 
tend tiat  we  should  at  least  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
holding  the  ximerican  business  for  American  manufacturers  by  pro- 
tection in  the  way  of  increased  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  under  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer is  operating,  due  to  a  much  lower  wage  scale,  is  the  fact  that 
the  word  ''foreign"  has  in  the  minds  of  most  dealers  and  consimiers 
a  significance,  which  is  given  a  money  value.  In  other  words,  the 
imported  article,  even  it  it  is  inferior  in  many  respects,  will  bring 
a  better  price  than  the  domestic  article,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  "imported."  Accordingly,  for  the  same  grade  of  papers  a  price 
several  cents  per  roll  less  must  be  given  by  the  American  manufac- 
turer  in  order  to  meet  this  competition. 

Another  point  demands  attention.  Foreign  competition  is  against 
the  better  ends  of  the  domestic  lines  of  wall  paper,  where  the  margin 
of  profit  should  reasonably  be  the  best.  Assuming  that  the  money 
value  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  wall  paper  of  all  grades  is 
$12,000,000  annually,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  over  25  per  cent  is  of  the  higher  grades. 

Local  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  have  so  reduced  the  selling 
price  of  these  cheaper  grades,  or  blanks,  that  the  present  margin  of 
profit  is  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point.  The  only  possible 
escape  from  a  net  loss  in  making  this  grade  of  papers  is  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  production.  For  the  financial  balancing  of  the  business, 
therefore,  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  the  higher 
grades  of  papers,  on  which,  as  has  been  stated,  there  should  be  a  fair 
margin.  If  foreign  competition  were  restricted,  this  might  be  an 
encouraging  possibility.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
annual  output  of  the  American  factories  above  referred  to  is 
$3,000,000.  This  amount,  then,  represents  the  volume  of  domestic 
products  which  is  in  immediate  competition  with  the,  say,  $875,000 
of  imports  for  the  past  year.  In  other  words,  foreign  competitors 
are  selling  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  over  25  per  cent  as 
much  wall  paper  of  the  better  and  most  desirable  grades  as  is  placed 
on  our  market  by  all  the  American  manufacturers  each  year,  and,  as 
has  been  indicated,  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer, who  finds  the  reasonable  margin  of  profit  of  this  class  of 
papers,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  prosperity,  to  a  great 
extent  eliminated.  Foreign  competition,  then,  strikes  the  American 
manufacturer  at  a  point  where  otherwise  he  could  reasonably  hope 
to  make  good,  in  a  measure,  for  the  narrower  margins  of  profit  at 
present  realized  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  which,  in  every 
instance,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  all  the  factories. 

Attention  is  also  directed  toward  the  present  refiiilations  in  respect 
to  determining  whether  or  not  importations  of  wall  paper  are  under- 
valued. 

A  committee  of  manufacturers  offered  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  appraiser  at  New  York,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  goods  were  entered  in  the  custom-house  at  less  than  their 
actual  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  but  were  informed  by  the 
appraiser  that  only  importers  were  eligible  to  act  as  his  advisers. 
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Now  we  contend  that  such  a  regulation  is  inconsistent  and  that 
wall-paper  manufacturers  as  well  should  be  afforded  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  in  order  to  correct  any  evils  which  may  at  present 
exist. 

That  the  wall-paper  industry  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  any 
great  strain  because  of  excessive  foreign  competition  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  bankruptcy  of  wall-paper  manufacturers  is  fre- 
quent. During  the  past  eight  years  tne  following  factories  have 
been  discontinued  for  this  reason:  Gossler  &  Wilt,  Philadelphia; 
Wamer,  Wagner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Philadelphia  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Philadelphia;  Johnstown  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Johnstown; 
Corev,  Heller  Company,  Newark ;  Essex  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Newark ; 
Steuben ville  Wall  Paper  Company,  Steuben ville,  Ohio;  Western 
Wall  Paper  Mills,  Superior,  Wis. ;  Conowingo  Wall  Paper  Company, 
Baltimore ;  Hoefer,  Meinken  &  Baeck,  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Illinois 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Chicago;  George  Halbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Ithaca  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Ithaca;  Lakeside  Wall  Paper  Company, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Middletown  Wall  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Mass., 
and  Syracuse  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Syracuse.  While  other  fac- 
tories, viz,  Cresswell  &  Washburn,  Philadelphia;  Williamson  Wall 
Paper  Company,  Long  Island  City,  and  Tarrytown  Wall  Paper  Mills, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  have  discontmued  because  of  the  lack  of  profit 
attending  their  operations,  while  several  other  factories  of  large 
caliber,  such  as  Allen  Higgins  Company.  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Wm. 
Campbell  Wall  Paper  Company,  Hobol^,  N.  J.,  were  compelled  to 
reorganize  for  the  same  reason." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Robert  Graves  Co.,  by  Henry  Buin,  president;  M. 
H.  Biree  &  Sons  Co.,  by  John  J.  Lindsay;  Standard 
Wall  Paper  Co.,  W.  A.  Huppuch,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; William  Campbell  Wall  Paper  Co.,  by  Chas. 
F.  Murray,  president;  Jane  way  &  Carpender,  J.  J. 
Janeway,  president ;  Becker,  Smith  A  Page ;  Imperial 
Wall  Paper  Co.,  J.  J.  McCabe,  secretary ;  Carey  Bro. 
Wall  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  E.  R.  Happelfinger, 
vice-president;  Gledhill  Wall  Paper  Co.,  by  George 
H.  Keim,  treasurer;  Williams  &  Co.;  York  Card  and 
Paper  Co.,  Henry  Buin,  attorney;  York  Wall  Paper 
Co.,  Henry  Buin,  attorney;  Hobbs,  Benton  &  Heath, 
Henry  Buin,  attorney;  Allen  Higgins  Co.,  Henry 
Buin,  attorney. 

[Memorandum.] 

The  wages  paid  machine  printers  in  England  are  25  shillings,  or 
$6,  per  week,  as  against  an  average  of  $22.50  per  week  for  the  same 
class  of  help  in  this  country,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  wages 
of  the  other  laboring  help  is  in  proportion. 

The  wages  paid  machine  printers  and  color  mixers  in  Germany  are 
equivalent  to  $6  per  week. 
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SCHEDULE  N -SUNDRIES. 

AGBlCUIiTURAL  MACHrefEBY. 

BRIEF  SUBMmiX)  BY  HUGH  B£ID  QRIFFIK,  EUSOFEAK   MANAGER  OF  THE 
JOHNSTON   HARVESTER  CX)MPANY,  BATAVIA,  N.  T. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  J8y  1908. 

At  present  in  France  all  American  and  Canadian  makers  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  pay  a  duty  of  15  francs  per  100  kilos. 

England,  Germany,  and  Sweden  all  sell  their  machinery  in  France, 
but  pBj  two-fifths  less  duty  because  they  enjoy  the  minimum  tariff 
rate  of  9  francs  per  100  kilos.  Except  on  hay  rakes  and  tedders,  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  these  countries  have  not  diminished  our  trade, 
but  En^and  and  Germany  are  doing  more  than  they  did  because 
French  importers,  fearing  that  Canada  may  benefit  by  the  treaty 
now  under  consideration  to  grant  her  the  minimum  tariff  rat^  are 
looking  for  other  machines  m  such  an  event,  for  those  made  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  difference 
in  duty  shown  in  a  table  which  follows.  The  French  trader  has 
spurred  the  English  and  German  manufacturer  to  greater  effort  to 
aid  him. 

There  is  a  French  competition  which  covers  in  mowers,  binders, 
and  reapers  about  one-sevenA  of  the  sales  in  France  and  is  growing, 
but  we  can  find  no  fault  with  the  growth  of  a  national  industry. 
But  if  we  wait  before  we  secure  the  advantage  of  the  minimum  tarift, 
French  interests  will  more  strongly  oppose.  Then  comes  Canada, 
with  a  treaty  drafted  and  accepted  in  part. 

Canada  is  already  able  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our  American 
industry  in  agricultural  machinery,  even  with  certain  disadvantages 
in  lack  of  steamship  lines  direct  to  France.  Under  the  new  treaty, 
if  granted  and  agreed  to,  direct  lines  will  run  at  least  to  Havre,  The 
advantage  offered  by  the  difference  in  the  minimum  tariff  has  nof 
escaped  the  public  notice  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  who,  in  their  official  report  of  December  31,  1907,  state: 

The  Canadian  trnde  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  Hamilton  Worka,  and,  in 
view  of  its  large  and  valuable  trade  with  France,  the  company  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  plant  in  Canada  from  which  it  can  also  supply  the  demands  of  Its 
French  customers;  otherwise,  owing  to  the  recent  commercial  treaty  between 
Canada  and  France,  which  practically  precludes  the  company  from  selliBf 
American-made  machines  in  the  latter  country,  we  could  not  hope  to  compete 
for  the  French  business  with  Canadian  and  other  foreign  manufoctnreffB. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  alone  possesses  a  fact«T 
in  Canada  at  present  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  harvesting 
machines,  but  otlier  makers  may  be  forced  to  follow,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  United  States  labor,  transport,  and  raw  material  ifl- 
terest,  not  to  mention  the  diversion  of  United  States  capital. 

Our  industry  needs  little  or  no  protection.  We  use  steel  and  iroo 
almost  entirely  in  the  building  of  our  machines,  and  the  quantity 
used  is  important  to  iron  and  steel  enterprises  already  highly  pro- 
tected. We  have  greater  outlay  and  expense  for  wood  for  poles  unA 
cases  for  packing  machines  each  year.  We  would  benefit  by  reduc- 
tions in  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  steel,  and  wood,  but  should  these 
industries  require  the  protection  they  now  enjoy  and  it  remain  an- 
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changed  to  our  disadvantage,  as  stated,  then  these  industries,  iron 
and  steel,  would  have  to  suffer  with  us  if,  on  account  of  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Canada,  our  exports  dropped  off  largely,  for  50,000  or 
60,000  mowers,  reapers,  and  binders  call  for  tons  and  tons  of  iron 
and  steel. 

To  get  we  must  give,  for  France  is  alive  to  her  interests.  Our  in- 
dustries require  the  open  door,  or  the  door  ajar,  at  least,  and  we  can 
not  afford  to  see  the  gates  locked  in  our  face  without  the  strongest 
effort  to  protect  and  retain  what  American  inventive  genius  created, 
American  industry  established,  and  the  eternal  watchfulness  of 
American  citizens  abroad  who  have  opened  the  remotest  countries 
for  our  production  have  fought  for  ana  are  striving  to  conserve. 

I  have  frequently  since  election  day  put  this  question  of  tariff  be- 
fore laymen  and  professional  business  men,  and  their  powers  of  be- 
lief have  been  taxed  when  I  have  named  the  total  of  this  branch  of 
trade  in  France,  and,  while  vaguely  admitting  that  it  seems  as 
though  this  industry  should  be  vigorously  cared  for,  they  conclude 
by  saying:  "But  why  is  it  that  French  farmers  can  buy  mowers, 
reapers,  and  binders  for  less  than  the  American  farmer?  "  The  facts 
controvert  such  statement,  but  the  impression  exists  generally  and 
accounts  for  the  public  indifference,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
committee  who  can  deal  with  data. 

In  France  in  1908  the  farmer  paid  for  American  and  Canadian 
machines:  For  mowers,  $60  ^the  American  farmer  paid  $45);  for 
binders,  $170  (the  American  larmer  paid  $125),  in  sizes  such  as  are 
sold  in  France. 

The  duty  and  charges  in  France  on  a  binder  are  $32,  on  a  mower, 
$13,  and  in  mowers  there  is  a  very  keen  French  competition  and 
there  are  special  expenses  necessariljr  incurred,  but  beyond  the  actual 
duty  the  French  farmer  pays  a  considerable  advance  m  price. 

Duty  now  paid  at  16  jrcmcs  per  100  kilos, — ^The  minimum  tariff 
two-fifths  less  would  show :  On  2-horse  mower,  50  francs,  20  francs 
reduction,  or  $4;  1-horse  mower,  38  francs,  15.20  francs  reduction,  or 
$8 ;  reaper,  60  francs,  24  francs  reduction,  or  $5 ;  binder,  120  francs, 
48  francs  reduction,  or  $9.50;  hay  rake,  29  francs,  11.60  francs  reduc- 
tion, or  $2.25 ;  tedder,  43  francs,  17.20  francs  reduction,  or  $3.50. 

Weight  of  machines  vary  and  also  rate  of  exchange,  but  the  reduc- 
tion under  the  minimum  tariff  as  shown  is  not  affected  by  these  slight 
differences  to  any  extent. 

At  present  English,  German,  and  Swedish  makers  benefit  to  the 
extent  shown  in  the  above  table  on  account  of  the  minimum  tariff 
which  they  enjoy.  Canada^  if  she  obtains  the  concessions  covered  by 
the  treaty  under  consideration,  will  enjoy  the  same  benefit.  Canada 
now  has  one-seventh  of  the  French  mower,  reaper,  and  binder  trade 
and  is  equipped  to  contest  it  on  the  present  lines  of  equality.  With  a 
preference  such  as  shown  she  can  seriously  injure  this  valuable  branch 
of  American  industry.  The  table  above  shows  a  reduction  on  the 
full  line  under  minimum  tariff  rates,  and  this  reduction  represents  a 
profit  which  any  American  maker  would  be  satisfied  with  on  the 
French  trade. 
Hugh  Bsm  Griffin,  Paris,  France, 

European  Manager  the  Johnston 

Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

ei318— TABIFT— No.  21.--08 ^10 
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AMMUNITIONS. 

i.349  Fifth  avenue,  corner  Thirty-fourth  street,  opposite  Waldorf-Astoria.  J 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  IS.  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  hearings  on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  have 
bej^n,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  with  a  view  of  seeking 
redress  from  what  we  consider  unjust  and  excessive  duties  applying 
to  some  articles  in  our  line  of  business  and  furnish  facts  and  informa- 
tion showing  why  we  call  them  unjust  and  excessive. 

We  refer  especially  to  empty  shotgun  and  loaded  rifle  ammunition, 
and  also  to  ffuns,  rifles,  and  revolvers  in  general. 

The  tariff  duties  on  above  ammunition  have  been  practically  pro- 
hibitive, and  for  a  good  many  years  have  been  the  means  of  creating 
and  fostering  to  one  of  the  most  complete  monopolies  and  most  pow- 
erful trusts  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Ammunition  Manufacturers' 
Association,  a  combination  of  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 
and  Winchester  Bepeating  Arms  Company  and  one  or  more  smaller 
concerns  controlled  by  above.  These  factories  furnish  fully  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  ammunition  sold  acd  used  in  the  United  States^  There 
is  only  one  independent  company  making  a  more  or  less  complete  line 
of  goods,  namely,  the  Peters  Cartridge  Company,  and  they  have  a 
business  understanding  with  above  and  are  obliged  to  conform 
minutely  to  prices  and  terms  of  the  manufacturers'  association. 

The  above  firms  have  for  many  years  controlled  the  various  dealers 
of  ammunition  in  this  country  absolutely  and  arbitrarily.  For  years 
the  dealers  were  forced  to  siga  "  cast-iron  "  agreements  not  to  deal 
in  any  other  makes  of  ammunition,  domestic  or  foreign,  or  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  wholesale  list  and  forfeit  rebates  which  had  accumulated 
on  sales  running  as  far  back  as  six  months.  As  the  rebates,  amount- 
ing to  about  10  per  cent,  were  in  nearly  all  cases  the  whole  profits  the 
dealers  could  figure  on,  and  as  no  other  goods  were  procurable,  im- 
porting them  being  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  duties,  it 
left  the  dealers  helpless  in  the  matter.  In  recent  years,  in  order  not 
to  conflict  with  the  antitrust  laws,  the  agreements  between  the  car- 
tridge trust  and  the  trade  were  somewhat  changed  in  phraseology— 
i.  e.,  calling  "  rebates  "  now  "  salaries,"  etc. 

The  duties  on  ammunition  range  from  35  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  two  companies  owning  the  manufacturers'  association — the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  and  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arni^  Company — turn  out  more  goods — barring  government  ammn- 
nition — than  all  the  ammunition  factories  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France  together.  The  quality  of  the  American  goods  being  as  good 
as  any,  there  can  be  no  valid  claim  now  for  protection  on  account  of 
an  infant  industry.  The  labor-saving  machinery  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cartridges  is  nowhere  better  and  more  complete  than  here. 
This  enables  the  American  manufacturers  to  turn  out  goods  cheaper 
than  goods  of  equal  quality  can  be  made  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 
slight  difference  m  cost  of  labor.  It  has  further  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  successfully  compete  with  the  European  manu- 
facturers on  their  own  ground  at  their  own  prices  by  sellin^r  their 
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products  to  foreign  countries  at  much  cheaper  prices  than  American 
dealers  can  buy  their  products  here.  On  the  other  hand,  competition 
by  dealers  in  the  United  States  with  foreign-made  cartridges  is  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  excessively  high  duties. 

The  result  of  above  has  been  that  while  the  American  dealers  are 
forced  to  do  the  bulk  of  their  ammunition  business  at  a  promissory 
profit  of  10  per  cent  and  the  American  public  has  to  pay  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  more  than  it  ought  to,  the  American  cartridge  manu- 
facturers' monopoly  is  making  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  and  has 
turned  out  several  multimillionaires. 

We  wish  to  mention  a  couple  of  incidents  illustrating  the  injustice 
worked  out  by  excessive  tariff  and  the  practice  of  selling  American- 
made  ammunition  cheaper  to  foreign  than  to  American  trade,  and 
show  the  abuses  resulting  from  the  fact  that  American  dealers  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  excessively  protected 
and  favored  American  monopoly. 

We  are  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  that  some  years  ago  we  bought 
of  a  party  in  Canada  a  large  quantity  of  empty  shotgun  shells  which 
were  ordered  by  and  sold  to  the  Canadian  parties  by  the  above 
American  manufacturers  much  cheaper  than  we  or  other  American 
dealers  could  buy  them  at.  Freight  was  paid  on  these  goods  to 
Canada ;  the  expenses  of  having  a  man  on  the  Canadian  border  to  in- 
tercept these  goods  were  paid ;  return  freight  to  New  York  was  paid ; 
and  tne  goods  were  sent  back  to  us  in  New  York  City.  The  Canadian 
parties  who  ordered  the  goods  made  a  commission,  and  yet  we  landed 
these  goods  back  in  New  York  at  a  net  cost  considerably  less  than  we 
or  other  American  dealers  could  buy  them  at  from  the  discriminat- 
ing American  manufacturers.  We  believe  the  same  thing  could  be 
engineered  to-day. 

We  have  never  given  publicity  to  the  above  before,  but  business, 
economic,  or  tariff  conditions,  which  will  make  such  tactics  possible, 
are  unhealthy  and  unjustifiable.  Another  incident  is  of  a  more 
recent  date  and  concerns  our  firm  vitally.  We  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  many  of  the  more  important  improvements  in  shot^n  ammuni- 
tion, and  were  one  of  the  first  to  load  shotgun  ammunition  for  the 
trade  in  larger  quantities.  As  soon  as  our  business  had  increased  to 
decent  proportions,  the  American  manufacturers  took  up  the  loading 
of  shotgun  ammunition  themselves.  By  simply  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  empty  shells  and  wads,  necessary  for  making  loadea  ammuni- 
tion, the  business  of  outside  loaders  has  been  chokea  off  most  effectu- 
ally- 

In  order  not  to  lose  our  identity  and  individuality  entirely  we 

have  continued  pushing  certain  trade-marked  brands  of  shells.  The 
business  in  these  trade-marked  shells  represents  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising  on  our 
part.  Last  year  the  cartridge  trust  refused  to  further  make  our 
trade-marked  goods,  which  action  placed  us  in  a  position  to  either 
abandon  the  business  built  up  by  us  during  twenty-five  vears  of 
active  business  work  or  to  have  trade-marked  goods  made  up  in 
!Europe,  pay  the  excessive  protective  duty,  and  sell  them  here  at  cost 
in  order  to  keep  our  specialties  alive.  We  chose  the  latter,  which, 
owing  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  empty  shotgun  shells  and  heavy 
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freight  on  account  of  goods  being  bulky,  has  proved  a  losing  veu- 
ture.  This  year  the  Ajnerican  makers — probably  afraid  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  in  investigating  "  trusts  " — ^have  again  ac- 
cepted our  orders  for  our  special  goods,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  stop 
the  importation  of  goods  lor  this  market. 

We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  that  the  duties  on  shotguns,  rifles, 
and  pistols  are  excessive.  Most  of  these  goods  are  sold  cheaper  to 
European  customers  than  they  are  here.  These  goods,  owing  to 
better  machinery,  are  being  made  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad,  as 
many  thousands  of  American-made  rifles,  etc.,  are  successfully  sold  iu 
Europe  in  competition  with  European-made  arms,  while  competi- 
tion with  European  goods  here  is  extremely  difficult.  Much  less 
revenue  has  been  received  by  the  Government  during  the  last  few 
years  from  duties  on  above  goods  than  formerly,  when  the  duties 
were  not  so  excessive. 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  receive  due  consideration  by  your 
committee  and  assuring  you  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
any  further  information  your  committee  may  ask  for,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Von  Lengerke  &  Detmou>. 


BEADS. 

488  to  492  Broadway, 
New  York,  November  27, 1906. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  We  recommend  that  paragraph  408  (Schedule  N. 
sundries)  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Pab.  408.  Beads  of  all  kinds,  not  threaded  or  strung,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  wearing 
apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings,  and  other  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glaas  or 
paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  fro- 
vided.  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  beads  or  spangles  made 
of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  shall  pay  duty  at  a  less  nt» 
than  imposed  in  any  schedule  of  this  act  upon  articles  without  such  beads  or 
spangles. 

The  object  of  this  proviso  is  the  same  as  a  similar  proviso  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  339  in  Schedule  J,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibiUtr 
of  any  article  coming  in  at  a  lower  rate  than  intended  by  the  mere 
addition  of  some  beads  or  spangles,  and  thereby  defeating  the  inteat 
of  the  act  in  regard  to  such  articles. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Embroidery  and  Lace  Manufacturers* 
Association  of  the  United  States, 
Per  A,  H.  Kursheedt,  President. 
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BLASTING  CAPS  AND  SAFETY  FUSE. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  J.  FRITZ  BRIND,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE  IN80IX)ID 
FUSE  COifPANY,  DENXTER.  COLO. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Novcmhei*  23^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

ChaiTman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  herewith  a  brief  statement  showing  why  the 
duty  on  blasting  caps  should  be  made  the  same  as  sporting  caps — 30 
per  cent  ad  valorem — and  safety  fuse  reduced  from  35  and  45  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  hope  your  honorable  committee  will  recognize 
the  justice  of  our  claim  by  making  the  necessary  change  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  bill. 

We  may  add  for  your  information  that  A.  H.  Merritt,  of  the  Coast 
Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company,  referred  to  in  the  inclosed 
letter  from  San  Francisco,  is  merely  a  figurehead,  being  simply  an 
employee  .of  the  Ensign-Bickford  Company,  which,  as  stated  else- 
where, controls  and  owns  all  the  fuse  factories  in  this  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Insoloid  Fuse  Co., 
J.  Fritz  Brind. 


Denver,  Colo.,  November  2S^  1908. 
Blasting  caps. 

Blasting  caps  have  a  specific  duty  under  the  present  tariff  law 
(par.  424)  of  $2.36  per  1,000.  Triplex  caps,  which  are  mostly  used 
in  this  country,  can  be  bought  in  Germany  for  8  marks  ($1.90)  per 
1,000,  making  the  present  duty  thereon  125  per  cent.  In  Denver  the 
same  grade  of  domestic  cap  is  now  sold  by  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Trust 
at  $5.50,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  present  price  in  Germany, 
because  there  is  no  foreign  competition  in  this  country. 

Some  time  ago  we  imported  a  lot  of  German  caps  at  the  present 
high  rate  of  duty,  but  as  soon  as  we  tried  to  market  the  goods  the 
price  of  domestic  caps  was  made  so  low  that  we  had  to  sell  at  less 
than  cost  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  same  rate  of  duty  should  be  placed  on  mining  caps  as  on  per- 
cussion caps  used  for  sporting  purposes — 30  per  cent  ad  valorem — 
so  that  the  working  miner  could  have  the  same  benefit  as  those  who 
go  gunning  for  "  Teddy  Bears,"  and  to  such  a  fair  proposition  no 
reasonable  Member  of  Congress  could  possibly  object. 

Besides,  fulminate  of  mercury  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  min- 
ing caps  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Canada,  at  an  ad  valorem 
rate  oi  30  per  cent,  while  the  copper  used  in  most  of  the  caps  made 
abroad  is  exported  from  this  country,  and  when  brought  back  in  the 
shape  of  the  manufactured  article  is  subject  to  the  outrageous  duty 
of  125  per  cent. 
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Safety  fuae. 

Safety  fuse,  with  a  gutta-percha  covering,  is  admitted  under  para- 
graph 450,  as  manufactures  of  gutta-percha  (that  article  being  the 
component  material  of  chief  value),  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Fuse, 
in  which  the  chief  value  is  cotton,  is  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  under 
paragraph  322. 

Double  tape  fuse,  the  kind  generally  used  in  this  country,  was  for 
several  years  (before  the  consolidation  of  the  four  companies  in  CaU- 
fomia  went  into  effect,  and  now  controlled  by  the  Ensign-Bickford 
Company,  known  as  the  "  fuse  trust ")  shipped  into  various  points 
of  Colorado  from  San  Francisco,  at  a  net  return  to  the  manufacturer 
of  $1.75  per  1,000  feet,  and  upon  which  they,  even  then,  made  a  profit. 

The  present  price  under  the  trust,  at  the  factory,  is  more  than 
double  that  figure,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  price  list  of  the 
Dupont  powder  trust. 

Frecisely  the  same  article  is  shipped  to  Mexico  from  New  York, 
at  $2.75  per  1,000  feet,  as  per  letter  of  Schaefer  Hermanos  herewith. 

In  our  opinion,  fuse  can  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country  than 
abroad,  because  of  the  improved  machinery  introduced  within  the 
last  few  years  and  the  greater  intelligence  of  the  operators,  although 
only  10  per  cent  of  those  employed  can  be  regarded  as  skilled  laborers, 
most  of  the  work  being  done"  by  automatic  machinery,  very  mudi  the 
same  as  is  the  case  in  watch  factories,  where  most  oi  the  operatives 
are  girls,  getting  as  low  as  $5  per  week. 

Then,  again,  tne  materials  cost  less  than  in  Europe.  For  instance^ 
cotton  in  this  country  is  a  domestic  product,  while  in  Europe  it  is 
imported. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  fuse  trust  is  controlled  and  owned  by 
the  Ensign-Bickford  Company,  of  New  York,  and  Simsbury,  Conn., 
and  that  the  net  profits  of  the  combination  now  exceed  100  per  cent, 
the  duty  on  all  classes  of  fuse  should  be  specially  provided  for  under 
the  new  law,  and  the  rate  of  duty,  if  not  removed  altogether,  should 
be  reduced  to  at  least  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


[The  Ensign-Bickford  Company,  261  Broadway,   New  York  City.] 

Simsbury,  Conn.,  May  16, 1907, 
To  the  Customers  of  the  Climax  Fuse  Company. 

Gbntijiimen  :  The  stockholders  of  the  Climax  Fuse  Company  hav- 
ing decided  to  dissolve  that  corporation,  the  business  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Ensign-Bickford  Company,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  whidi 
has  purchased  all  the  assets  and  good  will  of  the  Climax  Fuse  Com- 
pany. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  management,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  Climax  Fuse  Company  are  now  connected  with  this  company. 

The  Ensign-Bickford  (Company  will  continue  to  manufacture  every 
variety  of  fuse  hitherto  made  by  the  Climax  Fuse  Company. 
Hoping  for  a  continuance  of  your  patronage, 
yfQ  are,  very  truly, 

The  Ensign-Bickfobd  Company. 

Orders  sent  to  New  York  oflSce,  261  Broadway,  or  to  Simsbury  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 
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[The   Ensign-Bickford    Company,    manufacturers   of   fuse,    Slmsbury,    Conn..    Hartford 

New   York   office,    261    Br     *  ~     .     .        ~.      .  x    .  „   .  .     .^ 

resident ;  Joseph  R.  En 

, :  Lemuel  S.  Efisworth. 

officers.  ] 

August  12,  1907. 
A  joint  stock  company  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  Con- 
necticut April  26,  1907!  Avith  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,600,000, 
divided  into  16,000  shares  of  $100  each.    The  certificate  filed  gives 
the  following  names  as  incorporators: 

Shares. 

Ralph  H.  Eusigii,  SiiusbuiT,  Coiiii 3,714 

Josepb  R.  Ensign,  Simsbury,  Conn 1,320 

Henry  S.  Chapman,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J 2,000 

luemuel  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conu 1,600 

Charles  E.  Curtiss,  Simsbury,  Conn 1,360 

Marie  Davey,  trustee,  Rouen,  France 2,069 

J.  C.  Kickford  Smith,  Red  Brook,  Cambouie,  Bnijland 1,S82 

W.  N.  Bickford  Smith,  Trevarno  HeJston,  England 1,710 

Albert  H.  Merritt,  Elmhurst,  Cal 342 

Joseph  R.  Ensign,  trustee,  Sinisbnry,  Conn 3 

16,000 

This  corporation  succeeds  to  the  business  which  has  been  conducted 
under  style  Ensign,  Bickford  &  Co.  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  the  business 
having  been  established  at  this  place  in  1836  under  style  Toy,  Bick- 
ford &  Co.  Mr.  Toy  died  April  2,  1887,  and  the  business  has  since 
been  conducted  by  relatives  who  were  interested  in  the  estate,  also 
William  Bickford  Smith  or  his  heirs  of  Helston,  England,  and 
Robert  S.  Davey  or  his  heirs,  of  Rouen,  France. 

Since  incorporation  the  company  has  purchased  the  fuse  busineas 
which  has  heretofore  been  conducted  by  the  Climax  Fuse  C^^mpany, 
with  headquarters  and  oiBce  in  New  York  City  and  factory  at  Avon, 
Conn.  A  statement  in  detail  can  not  be  obtained.  Certificate  filed 
indicates,  and  the  treasurer  also  states,  that  the  capital  stock  is  fully 
paid. 

The  business  for  many  years  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  this  vicinity,  and  has  now  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Climax  Fuse  Company,  which  company  was  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  individuals  wno  were  connected  with  Ensign,  Bickford 
&  Co.  It  is  claimed  by  the  officials  and  fully  believed  by  authorities 
that  this  company  has  capital  at  command  and  universally  takes 
advanta^  of  cash  discounts,  and  the  company  is  considered  entitled 
to  the  highest  credit  rating  on  the  basis  of  its  paid-in  capital. 


E  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  Powder  Co.. 

Berkeley y  Cal.j  November  18.  1907, 
Please  be  advised  that  effective  immediately  the  following  prices 
for  fuse  per  1,000  feet  will  apply: 

Fuse. 

[F.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 


Grade. 


LlFt  priee.  I  Grade.  LiKt  prici'. 


American  Eagle $5.00     BearBrand W.30 


TrfpleTape 4.76  i  Tryme Brand. 

Victor  Brand '  4.50     SingleTape.. 

Doable  Tape I  4.30  ;  Blue  Label .. . 


3.85 
3.50 
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DISCOUNTS. 

Carloads  (minimum  210  cases),  10  per  cent  and  7^  per  cent. 
Lots  of  300,000  feet,  10  per  cent  and  5  per  cent. 
Lots  of  90,000  feet,  10  per  cent. 
Lots  of  30,000  feet,  7i  per  cent. 
Lots  of  6,000  feet,  6  per  cent. 
Less  than  6,000  feet,  net. 

Terms :  Sixty  days,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  thirty  «  days. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  Powder  Co. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 

S(m  Francisco^  August  IJ^  1907. 
Mr.  Theo.  G.  Smith, 

Cashier^  The  First  Natio^ml  Bank  of  Denver^ 

Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  received  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant  asking 
us  for  information  regarding  the  C.  M.  &  S.  Co.  We  are  informed 
that  this  company  is  a  manufacturer  of  fuse,  and  the  president  is  Wt. 
A.  H.  Merritt  and  the  secretary  Robert  McGill.  The  works  are 
located  at  Berkeley,  Alameda  County,  this  State.  The  company  was 
formed  by  a  consolidation  of  the  following  fuse  companies,  namely, 
Ensign-Bickford  Company,  California  S^use  Company,  Western 
Fuse  Company,  and  the  Metropolitan  Fuse  Company,  the  last  three 
being  California  corporations.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  rating 
of  this  concern  is  very  high  and  that  any  contracts  entered  into  by 
them  would  be  fully  carried  out,  and  amongst  the  stockholders  of 
this  company  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  stockholders  of  E.  L 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company.  Altogether  the  concern  is 
very  highly  spoken  of,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  reason  why  the 
above  facts  should  not  be  approximately  correct. 

In  case  you  wish  us  to  get  any  further  information  of  this  com- 
pany, kindly  inform  us  and  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  go  into  the 
matter  further. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  L.  Jacobs,  Assistmit  Caahi&r. 


Parral,  July  7, 1908. 
The  Insoloid  Fuse  Co.  (Ltd), 

Denver^  Colo. 

Gentlemen  :  We  refer  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant.  At  the 
present  time — that  is,  rather  dull — ^^^e  are  using  about  25  boxes 
monthly,  and  we  are  handling  only  one  grade — iJ.  F.  Climax  fuse. 
As  soon  as  the  mines  resume  operations,  we  expect  to  handle  con- 
siderable more  fuse ;  and  as  the  money  scare  seems  to  be  over  in  the 
States,  we  expect  better  times  in  the  near  future. 

The  D.  F.  Climax  fuse  we  are  purchasing  at  $2.75  United  States 
currency,  by  1,000  feet  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  with  freight  and  duties 
the  case  of  6,000  feet  costs  1  o.  b.  Parral  $39.70;  gross  weight  per 
case  118  to  120  pounds.    Net  weight,  97  to  99  pounds. 

*»  Now  ten  days. 
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Kindly  quote  us  on  the  different  brands  you  handle  and  send  us 
by  express  or  mail  a  roll  or  half  roll  of  each  brand,  duly  marked,  so 
we  can  make  a  test  of  each  one. 

We  believe  that  if  you  place  some  attractive  figures  before  us,  and 
your  fuse  gives  good  satisfaction,  we  will  build  a  fair  trade  between 
us.  You  may  jjuote  us,  if  convenient  to  you.  in  sixty  days'  time  or 
immediate  remittance  on  receipt  of  the  goods. 

Awaiting  your  advice  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

SCUAEFER  HnOS. 


BRAIDS. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  BRAID  ^rANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  wish  briefly  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
industry. 

1.  It  employs  directly  about  35,000  people  besides  giving  employ- 
ment indirectly  to  many  thousands  of  employees  of  box  manufac- 
turers, paper  manufacturers,  printers,  lithographers,  dyers,  spinners 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  silk  throsters,  and  represents  an  investment 
of  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000. 

2.  The  braid  industry  of  the  United  States  began  in  about  1850, 
at  which  time  there  was  a  limited  amount  of  cotton  braids  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  first  wool  braid  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  in 
1860  and  this  was  worsted  skirt  braid  used  for  binding  the  bottom 
of  ladies'  dresses.  Later  they  conmienced  manufacturing  pure  dye 
silk  braids  for  use  on  men's  wear,  and  only  a  few  firms  were  manu- 
facturing fancy  braids  and  trimmings. 

4.  The  latter  industry  did  not  make  much  progress  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinley  protective  tariff  in  1890. 

5.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  became  a  law  the  industrv  received 
a  setback.  The  lower  tariff  on  braids,  as  well  as  other  articles,  per- 
mitted the  impoii:  of  braids  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer 
could  produce  them.  This  condition  lasted  until  the  Dingley  bill 
(the  pi'esent  tariff  of  1897)  became  a  law. 

6.  This  put  a  better  protection  on  these  goods  so  that  progress  was 
again  made. 

7.  Shortly  after  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law  new  materials  were 
invented  called  "  artificial  silk "  and  "  artificial  horsehair,"  which 
were  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  braids  and  trimmings. 

8.  As  these  materials  and  the  braids  and  trimmings  made  there- 
from were  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  they  were  not  therein  provided  for.  Consequently  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  did  not  receive  sufficient  protection  on  braids  and 
trimmings  made  from  these  materials.  Large  quantities  were  im- 
ported from  Europe  owing  to  insufficient  protection.  The  duty  on 
artificial  silk  was  assessed  at  30  per  cent  and  on  artificial  horsehair 
20  per  cent.  The  braids  and  trimmings  made  from  artificial  silk 
were  assessed  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  gave  us  a  protection 
of  only  30  per  cent  above  the  duty  on  the  material  instead  of  60  per 
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cent  as  on  other  braids  and  trimmings  made  from  silk,  wool,  and 
other  materials. 

9.  Braids  made  of  artificial  horsehair  were  assessed  at  20  per  cent, 
thereby  giving  the  industry  no  protection  on  these  braids,  as  both 
the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article  were  assessed  at  tlie 
isame  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10.  In  braid  manufactured  in  the  United  States  the  material  con- 
sumed is  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  and 
expenses  are  GO  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

11.  In  Europe,  where  most  of  this  class  of  goods  is  manufactured, 
the  labor  and  expenses  are  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  assuming  that  their  material  costs  them  the 
same  as  ours  (through  our  having  a  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the 
duty  on  the  material)  their  material  would  amount  to  40  per  cent 
of  our  cost  and  their  labor  and  expenses  would  be  only  one-third  of 
60  per  cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent,  thus 
making  their  total  cost  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  our  cast. 

12.  If  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added  to  this  (in  addition 
to  compensatory  duty,  to  cover  duty  on  material)  it  will  make  their 
total  cost  landed,  with  60  per  cent  duty  added,  equal  to  about  96  per 
cent  of  our  cost,  which  would  result  m  putting  us  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  them  without  said  rate  of  duty  bemg  at  all  prohibitive. 

13.  We  therefore  ask  on  all  our  braids  a  compensatory  duty  equal 
to  the  duty  assessed  on  the  raw  material  and  in  addition  thereto  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

14.  On  trinmaings  made  from  braids,  or  trinrunings  in  which  braids 
are  used,  there  should  be  an  extra  duty  to  cover  the  difference  in 
cost  of  the  extra  labor  necessary  to  make  these  trimmings,  as  the 
price  for  labor  on  these  trimmings  in  Europe  is  equal  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid  for  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
therefore  ask  to  have  a  new  paragraph  inserted  covering  such 
trinamings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Braid  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States- 
Henry  W.  ScHLOST,  President. 


BRAIDS  OF  STRAW  AND  CHIP. 

BRIEF  FILED  BY  R.  H.  CQMEY  COMPANY,  OF  CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  AND  PARSONS 
BROTHERS,  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chah^man^  and  the 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommAttee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  higher  protective  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip 
braids,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  paragraph  which  we  wish  changed  is  No.  409,  Schedule  X. 
of  the  present  law. 
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Our  desire  is  that  it  should  be  changed  to  read  thus : 

400.  BraidB,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares  coniposeri  wholly  of 
straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or 
ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored.  Or  stained, 
fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  comjwsed  of  straw,  <^hip,  grass, 
palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
but  not  trimmed,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms  "grass"  and  "straw"  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and  structure,  .nul  not  the 
separated  fiber  thereof. 

Our  reasons  for  desiring  this  change,  which  we  consider  gcxxl  an<J 
which  can  be  fully  substantiated,  are  as  follows: 

The  business  oi  dyeing  straw  and  chip  braids  is  very  similar  to  the 
business  of  dyeing  cotton  and  woolen  yarns.  On  these  last-named 
articles  the  present  duty  is  3  cents  per  pound  on  raw  material  and  6 
cents  per  pound  on  dyed  or  bleached  material,  the  duty  on  the  dyed 
or  bleached  being  double  that  on  the  raw. 

The  present  duty  on  straw  or  chip  braids,  raw,  is  15  per  cent  and 
the  duty  on  dyed  or  bleached  braid  is  20  per  cent. 

We  are  thus  afforded  a  protection  only  33J  per  cent  greater  than  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  as  compared  to  the  double  duty  on  dyed 
yams. 

There  is  a  certain  pattern  imported  from  Italy  to  the  extent  of 
several  million  pieces  annually  which  costs  in  Italy  only  6  cents  per 
piece  in  the  raw  or  imdyed  state. 

Our  Italian  competitors  can  afford  to  dye  this  pattern  for  one- 
half  cent  per  piece  m  our  money.  The  lowest  possible  price  at  which 
we  can  dye  the  same  pattern  is  If  cents  per  piece. 

The  extra  5  per  cent  duty  in  this  case  means  only  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  piece  each  added  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  which 
enables  importers  in  this  country  to  bring  this  braid  in  all  dyed  and 
bleached  and  sell  it  at  lower  cost  than  that  at  which  we  could  possi- 
bly produce  it. 

Our  average  labor  costs  us  $2  per  day.  In  England  the  average 
labor  employed  in  the  same  business  costs  60  to  75  cents  per  day,  in 
Italy  40  cents  per  day,  and  in  China  and  Japan  12  cents  per  day. 

Chemicals  and  dyestuffs  which  we  use  in  producing  our  colors 
and  bleaches  are  dutiable  at  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  averaging  30  per 
cent.    The  flax  and  hemp  twine  that  we  use  is  taxed  35  per  cent. 

All  of  these  articles  can  be  obtained  by  foreign  dyers  much  cheaj^er 
than  we  can  buy  them  in  the  American  market,  and  this,  together  with 
their  low  labor  cost,  enables  them  to  turn  out  work  of  a  quality  equal 
to  ours  at  an  immensely  lower  cost  in  everything. 

The  customs  records  show  that  the  amount  of  chip  and  straw  braids 
imported  from  England  and  Italy  has  greatly  increased — from  $815,- 
428  m  1903  to  $1,311,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  Of 
this  amount  in  1907  $509,000  represented  the  value  of  dyed  and 
bleached  straw  and  chip  imported  from  these  two  countries. 

Figuring  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  as  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
value,  this  represents  approximately  $100,000  of  dyeing  and  bleaching 
business  lost  to  American  labor  in  this  year. 

The  imports  of  braid  from  China  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  $550,376  in  1903  to  $1,747,703  in  1907. 
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The  Chinese  and  Japanese  braids  have  been  the  most  popular  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  will  take  up  the  dyeing  and  bleaching 
of  braids  which  they  produce  themselves.  The  Japanese  already 
have  sent  over  small  sample  lots  of  good  black. 

This  is  entirely  feasible,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  six  years 
ago  we  conceived  the  idea  of  dyeing  and  j)ainting  the  ordinary  bam- 
boo porch  curtains,  which  are  imported  into  this  country  in  large 
auantities.  This  idea  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the  trade,  and  we 
id  an  increasing  business  for  three  years.  Last  year  we  imported 
an  immense  quantity  of  these  curtains,  but  when  we  attempted  to 
sell  them  found  we  had  competition  in  the  same  article. 

The  bamboo  curtain  raw  can  be  landed  in  this  country  for  75  cents 
per  hundred  feet.  We  fig[ure  our  dyeing  costs  us  75  cents  per  hundred 
leet,  and  sell  these  curtains  at  $2  per  hundred  feet.  The  Japanese- 
dyed  curtains  were  landed  in  this  country  at  $1  per  hundred  feet, 
thus  indicating  that  they  can  afford  to  dye  and  sell  them  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  only  25  cents  per  hundred  leet. 

We  have  asked  you  in  another  memorial  to  give  us  some  protection 
in  this  article,  but  simply  cite  it  to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible 
for  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  to  take  up  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of 
straw  braias. 

This  danger  is  imminent  and  would  most  certainly  result  in  the 
annihilation  of  our  industry  if  we  are  not  afforded  the  better  pro- 
tection herein  asked  for. 

There  are  agents  in  this  country  representing  foreign  dyers  who 
carry  various  dyed  and  bleached  goods  the  importation  of  which, 
at  tlie  small  additional  duty,  results  in  the  loss  to  the  Government 
of  duty  on  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  etc.,  which  would  otherwise  accrue 
through  our  consumption  of  same,  and  open  to  American  labor  a 
field  for  employment,  and  yet  make  no  difference  to  the  home  con- 
sumer. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  alone  large  manufacturers,  some  of 
whom  employ  over  GOO  hands  and  at  least  20  of  whom  employ  dvers 
jnid  hlinichers  to  handle  small  odd  lots  of  Avork;  the  large  quantities 
of  regular  work  being  imported  all  dyed  and  bleached,  because  the 
low  additional  duty  does  not  nearly  bring  the  cost  up  to  what  it 
would  be  for  these  braids  dyed  and  bleached  here. 

There  are  also  job  dyers  and  bleachers,  who  are  of  our  class,  who 
obtain  only  those  orders  which  are  needed  to  fill  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  small  manufacturers  who  can  not  always  be  supplied  by  the 
importers.  These  orders  we  get  solely  because  of  our  convenient 
location  and  in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  we  are  compelled  to  charge. 

Under  present  conditions  our  factories  are  running  only  about  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  consumers  use  the  imported  article  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  and  we  secure  orders  that  are  necessary  to  fill  in. 

If  the  higher  duty  is  passed,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  compel  the 
manufacturer  to  give  the  Americans  the  work  instead  of  placing  his 
orders  with  the  importers,  who  in  turn  place  their  orders  abroad,  but 
who  ask  a  heavy  margin  for  their  risk  and  services. 

The  question  is  on  the  same  basis  and  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  as  that  relating  to  the  dyed  and  bleached  yarns, 
of  which  we  have  given  you  illustration  before. 
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The  present  system  of  duties  upon  dyed  and  bleached  straw  braid 
is  ahnost  like  placing  a  tariff  upon  the  different  parts  of  a  watch 
when  they  are  imported  separately  and  allowing  the  complete  watch 
to  come  in  free. 

The  imposing  of  extra  duty  on  these  goods  would  not  increase  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  because,  although  manufacturers  find  it  cheaper 
to  use  imported  stock  already  dyed  or  bleached,  the  importer  has  his 
profit,  which  results  in  the  manufacturer  paying  very  nearly  as  much 
for  imported  as  for  domestic  work.  Thus  the  consumer  is  not  bene- 
fited by  the  low  duty  on  these  goods,  while  the  American  laborer 
loses  heavily,  and  if  the  higher  duty  asked  for  were  imposed  the 
Government  would  gain  revenue  on  chemicals  and  dyestuff,  which 
would  be  used  in  the  dyeing  process. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  compete  with  foreign 
dyers,  and,  furthermore,  in  order  to  discourage  tne  Japanese  and 
Chinese  from  embarking  in  this  industrv,  we  recommend  and  sug- 
gest that  the  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  braids  composed  of  chips, 
grass,  willow,  rattan,  or  straw  for  the  manufacture  or  hats,  which  at 
present  is  20  per  cent,  be  increased  to  30  per  cent. 

If  this  duty  were  increased  upon  the  articles  as  prayed  for,  we 
could  increase  our  plants  here,  employ  more  men,  and  run  constantly 
throughout  the  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  dyers  of  straw  and  chip  braids  in  this 
country  are  debarred  from  doing  any  dveing  or  bleaching  work  for 
hat  manufacturers  in  the  Dommion  of  Canada,  Mexico,  or  other 
foreign  countries  because  of  the  duty  on  raw  straw  and  chip  braids. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Mexico  particularly  purchase  all  of 
their  straw  and  chip  braids  in  Europe  ana  have  it  dyed  and  bleached 
there,  and  the  American  dyers  and  bleachers  are  excluded  from  any 
participation  because  of  the  duty  which  would  be  levied  upon  these 
braids  if  brought  into  the  United  States  to  be  dyed. 

We  think  it  feasible,  and  would  recommend,  that  this  situation  be 
covered  by  a  provision  providing  that  any  straw  or  chip  braids 
shipped  direct  from  foreign  countries  to  dyers  and  bleachers  in  the 
United  States,  the  same  to  be  dyed  and  bleached  and  inunediately 
reexported  to  the  owners,  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

The  drawback  system  in  force  at  present  permits  a  return  of  about 
two- thirds  of  the  original  dutjr  levied  when  the  custom-house  charges 
and  broker  expenses  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  one-third  that 
is  lost  is  too  large  a  handicap  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully 
with  foreign  dyers  and  bleachers. 

If  such  an  arrangement  as  we  suggest  could  be  considered,  it  would 
result  in  much  adciitional  business  and  the  employment  of  consider- 
able more  labor  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  no  trust  or  combination  can  be  formed 
to  raise  prices  by  the  dyers  of  chip  and  straw,  because  dyfers  are 
numerous  and  customers  can  easily  arrange  to  dye  their  own  braids. 
Most  of  the  dyeing  done  in  the  United  States  is  already  done  by 
the  hat  factories. 
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Example, 
«  [Importation  order,  2,000,000  pieces  of  Italian  chip.] 

2,000,000  pieces,  at  raw  price  In  Italy   (6  cents) $120,000 

15  per  cent,  present  duty  on  raw  braid 18,000 

Cost  landed  raw  in  United  States x  138,000 

Actual  dyeing  cost  In  T'uited  Stntes,  including  labor,  four  times  as  high 
as  Italy,  dyestuff,  chemicals,  etc.,  dutiable  at  30  to  35  per  cent; 
twine,  etc.,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  (If  cents  per  piece) 35,000 

Total  cost 173, 000 

2,000.000  pieces,  at  raw  price  in  Italy  (6  cents  per  piece) 120.000 

If  dyed  in  Italy  with  labor  20  per  cent  of  our  cost  in  United  States; 
chemicals  and  dyestuffs  65  to  70  per  cent  of  our  cost  in  United 
States;  twines,  etc.,  65  per  cent  of  our  cost  in  United  States  (i  cent 
per  piece) 10, 000 

130.000 
Present  duty,  20  per  cent 26,000 

Total  cost  landed  in  United  States  to  importers 166,000 


2,000,000  pieces,  at  dyed  cost  in  Italy  (6i  cents) 130.000 

Duty  asked  for,  30  per  cent 39,000 

Total  cost  landed  in  United  States  to  Importers 169,000 

Even  under  duty  asked  for,  we  would  be  underbid  $4,000  on  such 
an  order. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  H.  CoMEY  CJoMPANY  (Inc),  Camden^  N.  J. 

Parsons  Bros.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 


BBISTLES. 

BRIEF  OF  FIELDER  C.  SLINGLUFF,  ATTORNEY,  ON  BEHALF  OP  THE  WILLIAM 
WILKENS  COMPANY,  OF  BALTIMORE,  RELATING  TO  PARAGRAPHS  411  AND 
509  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  24,  1897. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  «S,  1908. 

The  William  Wilkens  Company  is  a  corporation  doing  business 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

It  has  branches  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  has  been  in  the 
same  business — ^that  of  hair  bristle  and  brush  fiber  manufacturers — 
for  the  last  sixty-four  years.  It  employs  on  an  average  about  500 
hands,  and  a  large  and  important  branch  of  its  business  is  and  has 
been  during  the  entire  time  of  its  business  life  the  cleansing,  treating, 
and  manufacturing  of  bristles  for  brushes. 

It  buys  these  bristles  in  the  packing  centers  in  the  West,  in  the 
crude  state,  and  then  prepares  them  for  the  brush  makers,  and  it  is 
now  tlie  principal  consumer  of  these  bristles  left  in  the  country,  nearly 
all  of  the  other  manufacturers  in  this  line  having  been  forced  to 
cease  business  because  of  the  competition  with  bristles  from  the 
markets  of  China. 
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Some  years  aeo  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  made  an  effort  to 
dress  their  product  of  crude  bristles  and  fight  the  Chinese  competi- 
tion, but  after  suffering  serious  loss  they  had  to  give  up.  The  Wil- 
liam Wilkens  Company,  assisted  by  their  skillful  workmen  and 
with  the  most  improved  machinery,  much  of  it  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, have  so  far  been  able  to  meet  this  Chinese  competition.  How 
long  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  depends  entirely  upon  the  question 
now  before  the  committee  as  to  the  reduction  or  entire  elimination  of 
the  now  existing  duty  of  7^  cents  a  pound. 

Bristles  grow  on  the  backs  of  hogs  around  the  spinal  column, 
and  when  the  hog  is  killed  and  thrown  into  the  boiling  tub  of  water, 
and  taken  therefrom  ready  for  the  next  process,  these  bristles  are 
pulled  off  by  several  hundred  of  the  employees  of  the  William 
Wilkens  Company,  at  the  different  packing  places,  and  in  this  crude 
shape  shipped  to  their  factory  in  Baltimore  for  treatment.  In  this 
way  the  packer  has  a  market  for  one  of  the  many  parts  of  the  hog 
which  would  otherwise  be'wasted. 

The  Chinese  Empire  is  a  very  large  grower  of  hogs,  and  with  its 
cheap  labor  can  prepare  and  ship  bristles  far  cheaper  than  can  be 
done  in  this  country.  The  average  wage  in  China  per  day  is  a  few 
cents  or  a  handful  or  two  of  rice ;  while  the  William  Wilkens  Com- 
pany pays  its  skilled  labor,  in  this  line,  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  dav ; 
and  it  has  in  its  employ  at  its  factory  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  this  business  and  Imow  nothing  else.  The 
company  has  been  preparing  about  20,000  pounds  of  these  bristles 
per  month;  but  this  amount  is  gradually  decreasing  because  of  this 
Chinese  cheap  labor;  and,  unless  the  business  is  fostered  and  pro- 
tected by  a  proper  and  living  tariff  rate,  this  industry  will  certamly 
disappear  in  a  few  years  from  the  country.  The  protection  given  to 
it  at  the  present  time  is  7^  cents  per  pound,  but  this  barely  gives  a 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  and  should  be  increased  and  not  dimin- 
ished. The  bristles  are  bought  in  this  country  in  a  crude  state,  just 
as  they  come  from  the  back  of  the  hog.  When  imported  from  China, 
they  are  in  a  condition  prepared  for  the  brush,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  samples  shown  to  your  committee.  All  the  loose  skin  is  cleaned 
therefrom,  and  they  are  assorted  in  lengths,  and  the  butts  and  flags  of 
each  hair  separated  and  tied  together,  and  are  practically  ready  for 
the  brush,  and  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  crude  American 
bristles^  a  sample  of  which  also  has  been  shown  to  your  committee. 
The  bristles  thus  shipped  from  China  have  been  subject  to  the  tariff 
of  7i  cents  per  pound,  and  although  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  the  same  passed  as  crude  or  raw  material  through  the  custom- 
houses, the  Government,  through  its  appraisers  and  courts,  has  per- 
sistenly  held  up  to  the  present  time  that  the  China  product  as 
shipped  was  manufactured  and  not  crude  material  and  was  subject 
to  the  duty.  An  effort  is  now  made  to  have  this  duty  of  7^^  cents  re- 
moved and  the  China  bristles  entered  free  of  duty,  iiTespective  of  the 
fact  whether  they  are  in  a  crude  shape  or  are  prepared  or  manu- 
factured. 

The  William  Wilkens  Company  does  not  claim  that  the  bristles 
from  China  should  paj''  duty  if  they  are  imported  in  a  crude  condi- 
tion, although,  even  in  this  case,  the  American  manufacturer  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  succ>essfully  compete  with  tl>e  Chinese  cheap  labor, 
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but  they  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  7^  cents 
duty  on  the  manufactured  or  semimanufactured  material,  as  shown 
by  the  sample  presented  to  the  comtmittee,  and  which  is  the  condition 
in  which  these  goods  come  from  China.  It  costs  the  American  manu- 
facturer 15  cents  per  pound  to  convert  the  crude  bristle  from  its 
crude  condition  to  the  condition  of  the  China  bristle,  as  imported, 
which  is  double  the  amount  of  the  duty  of  7i  cents  now  imposed;  so 
that,  at  the  start,  the  China  bristle,  exclusively  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  Chinese  labor  and  methods  of  living  in  that  country,  has 
the  advantage  of  7^  cents  per  pound  as  against  the  American  bristle- 
Take  oflF  this  7i  cents  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  apparent.  With  this  state  of  the  case  in  view.  Congress 
has  heretofore  failed  to  let  the  China  product  in  free  of  duty,  except 
in  the  crude  condition,  although  strenuous  efforts  in  the  past  on  the 
part  of  the  brush  makers  has  been  made  to  this  end. 

The  act  of  July  24, 1897,  which  fixed  the  duty  at  7^  cents  per  pounds 
says,  in  paragraph  411,  that  this  duty  is  to  be  imposed  on  all  "  bristles, 
sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,"  while  paragraph  509  of  the  same  act 
excludes  from  the  payment  of  said  duty  "T)ristles,  crude,  not  sorted, 
bunched,  or  prepared." 

The  proper  construction  of  these  two  paragraphs  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  United  States  appraisers,  as  well  as  by  the 
United  States  court,  with  the  result  that  the  duty  has  been  affirmed  as 
to  the  China  importations  put  up  in  the  shape  of  the  samples  shown 
to  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  refeiTed  to  the  opinion  of  General  Appraiser 
Sharretts  in  case  of  Lewisohn  &  Co.  (T.  D.  15969,  G.  A.  2993).  Also 
in  case  of  Peter  Woll  &  Sons  (T.  D.  20213,  G.  A.  4297).  Also  in 
case  of  J.  C.  Pushee  &  Sons  (T.  D.  24797,  G.  A.  5483),  which  cAse 
was  affirmed  in  Pushee  v.  United  States  (155  Fed.  Rep.,  265),  and 
which  is  now  the  law. 

If  the  present  status  of  this  law  is  changed  and  the  duty  of  7^ 
cents  is  removed,  the  prompt  and  inevitable  result  will  be  to  close 
every  bristle  factory  in  this  country  now  engaged  in  the  business, 
and.  as  we  have  already  stated,  this  branch  of  manufactured  industry 
will  disappear. 

Unless,  then,  there  is  a  great  corresponding  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
the  people  or  some  large  part  of  the  people,  Congress  should  hesitate 
before  taking  such  action,  and  the  question  naturally  arises.  What 
influence  and  interests  are  back  of  the  movement  to  have  the  tariff 
removed?  It  is  apparent  that  the  brush  maker  is  the  party  in  in- 
terest.. The  wages  of  his  employees  can  not  be  increased  by  taking  off 
so  small  a  duty  as  7^  cents  per  pound,  and  hence  they  will  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  same.  While  these  employees  will  not  be  benefited^ 
the  employees  of  the  bristle  factories  will  lose  their  places  entirely. 
The  consumer  of  the  brush  can  not  be  benefited,  because  it  takes  only 
from  one-half  to  two  ounces  of  bristle  to  make  the  brush,  and  hence 
the  actual  cost  of  each  brush  would  be  so  infinitesimal  that  no  differ- 
ence in  price  could  be  made  to  the  consumer.  The  issue,  then,  is 
simply  one  between  Chinese  and  American  labor,  with  a  very  small 
resultant  benefit  to  the  importer  of  the  China  bristle  or  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  brush  therefrom. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FnSLDBR  C.    SlilNGIillFF. 
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BRUSHES  AND  BBISTLES. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  COL.  ALBERT  CLAKKE,  OF  BOSTON,  FOR  JOHN  L.  WHIT- 
ING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  BRUSH  MANUFACTURERS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Rouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. : 

We  beff  to  advise  you  that  we  are  manufacturers  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  brushes,  and  submit  herewith  circulars  showing  particulars 
of  our  general  line. 

Our  cash  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  is  $1,000,- 
000.  We  employ  between  1,000  and  IplOO  persons  in  our  factories 
making  brushes,  and  have  contracts  with  outside  factories  in  the 
United  States,  making  handles  and  woodwork  for  our  brushes,  which 
employ .200  to  300  additional  persons.  Our  yearly  pay  roll  is  from 
$275,000  to  $350,000  in  our  own  factories.    To  this  we  think  it  is 

E  roper  to  add  the  labor  of  wood -working  factories  which  make  our 
rush  handles,  making  additional  United  States  labor  cost  of  our 
product  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  on  handles  alone. 

We  also  use  large  quantities  of  brass,  copper,  steel,  tin  plate, 
leather,  tacks,  varnish,  and  incidental  supplies  produced  in  the  United 
States.  No  advances  in  selling  prices  of  brushes  have  ever  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  except  those  forced  by  increased  cost  of 
raw  materials,  and  none  are  likely  to  occur. 

Brush  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  been  for  many 
years  subjected  to  severe  competition  by  the  importation  from  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Japan  of  manufactured  brushes,  sold  at  less  prices 
than  can  be  named  on  brushes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by 
existing  higher-cost  labor.  These  importations  amount  yearly  to 
over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  brushes  at  importers' 
prices.  If  the  duty  were  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  40  per 
cent,  as  at  present,  more  brushes  would  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  yet  the  increased  duty  would  not  be  prohibitorv. 

Manufacturers  of  brushes  in  tiie  United  States  have  the  factories 
and  work  people  and  the  best  facilities  for  making  brushes  in  the 
world,  but  kinds  in  which  labor  is  the  great  element  of  cost  are  made 
elsewhere,  owing  to  lower  labor  cost  m  countries  of  present  origin 
than  in  this  country.  Given  protection  to  equalize  difference  in 
cost  of  labor.  United  States  brush  manufacturers  will  furnish  em- 
ployment to  great  numbers  of  work  people  on  brushes  in  addition  to 
those  now  employed. 

The  following  statement  of  importations  of  brushes  since  1893 
shows  how  rapidly  foreign  manufacturers  have  increased  their  sales 
of  brushes  in  the  United  States: 

July  1,  1893,  to  July  1,  1894 $559, 767 

July  1,  1894,  to  July  1, 1895 660, 583 

July  1. 1895,  to  July  1,  1896 753, 928 

July  1,  1896,  to  July  1,  1897 782, 802 

July  1, 1897,  to  July  1,  1898 745, 267 

July  1,  1898,  to  July  1,  1899 890, 624 

July  1, 1899,  to  July  1,  1900 977, 487 

July  1,  1900.  to  July  1,  1901 1,142,234 

July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 1,151,016 
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July  1,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903 $l,245.6n 

July  1.  1903,  to  July  1.  1904 1,372.227 

July  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1905 1,306,446 

July  1,  1905,  to  July  1,  1906 1.357,114 

July  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1907 1.  586,556 

July  1,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908 1,648.310 

Imported  brushes  have  no  features  to  their  advantage  over  those 
made  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  finish,  style,  or  quality.  The 
sole  reason  why  they  are  sold  here  is  that  prices  are  less  than  we 
can  afford  to  sell  same  kinds  at  with  present  labor  cost.  This  condition 
exists  particularly  with  respect  to  toilet  brushes,  such  as  hair,  tooth, 
cloth,  nail,  and  artist  brushes,  and  similar  kinds,  and  also  some  others 
in  which  labor  is  the  great  element  of  cost. 

Brushes  in  the  United  States  are  very  largely  the  product  of  small 
factories,  distributed  in  many  places,  there  being  but  few  large 
manufacturers.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  brush  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  to  influence  prices.  Competition  between 
manufacturers  is  vigorous  and  profits  are  small.  The  business  is 
not  generally  properous,  and  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  in- 
cluding years  of  general  prosperity  in  the  whole  country,  many 
failures  of  brush  manufacturers  have  occurred,  as  large  and  perhaps 
a  larger  percentage  than  in  any  other  industry. 

Brushes  of  best  grades  are  exported  from  the  United  States  to  a 
limited  extent.  If  the  manufacture  of  the  kinds  now  imported  could 
be  firmly  established  here,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
a  considerable  export  trade  on  them  could  be  built  up. 

BRISTLES. 

The  principal  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  is 
bristles,  which  have  a  specific  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound,  equivalent 
to  2|  or  3  per  cent  average  cost  on  such  brushes  as  are  made  of  bristles. 
Other  brush  materials,  such  as  Tampico,  soft  hairs,  and  different 
fibers,  are  free  of  duty. 

The  duty  on  bristles  is  now  specific,  7^  cents  per  pound,  on  such  as 
are  imported.  This  duty  could  be  abolished  and  all  bristles  put  on 
free  list  without  doing  injury  to  any  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  to  the  advantage  of  brush  manufacturers  here.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  import  them  in  raw  condition  free  of  duty. 

Bristles  are  a  by-product,  and  the  kinds  imported  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  All  manufacturers  of  brushes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  must  ^o  to  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  China  for 
their  bristles.  American  hogs  are  killed  young,  before  their  bristles 
are  of  much  length  or  size,  and  over  three-quarters  of  the  quantity 
produced  is  not  over  2|  inches  long,  and  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
cheaper  kinds  of  household  brushes. 

The  fact  that  crude  bristles  will  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  demonstrated  by  the  few  that  have  been  under  the  present 
law.  The  entire  importation  of  crude  bristles  imported  July  1, 1907, 
to  Julj  1, 1908,  was  5,649  pounds.  If  bristles  of  all  kinds  were  on  the 
free  list,  it  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  selling  prices  of  brushes 
made  of  bristles  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 
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The  following  statement  gives  importations  of  dutiable  bristles  into 
the  United  States  since  1893  : 

Pounds. 

July  1,1893,  to  July  1,1894 1,231,599 

July  1,1894,  to  July  1,1895 1.525,424 

July  1.1895,  to  July  1,1896 1,571,894 

July  1,1896,  to  July  3, 1897 1,347,270 

July  1,1897,  to  July  1,1898 1,533.887 

July  1,1898,  to  July  1,1899 1,835,156 

July  1,1899,  to  July  1,1900 1,503,018 

July  1.1900,  to  July  1,1901 1,633,036 

July  1,1901,  to  July  1,3902 1,972,572 

July  3. 1902,  to  July  1,  1903 3,009,808 

July  1,1903,  to  July  1,1904 2,576,615 

July  1,1904,  to  July  3, 1905 2,161,464 

July  1,1905,  to  July  1,1906 2,728,114 

July  1,1906,  to  July  1,1907 3,433,941 

July  1,1907,  to  July  1,1908 2,550,911 

The  large  increase  in  pounds  since  1902  is  due  to  great  quantities 
of  lower-priced  black  Chinese  bristles  imported,  which  have  replaced 
the  more  expensive  better  (juality  of  Russian,  Grerman,  and  French 
bristles.  Black  Chinese  bristles  make  brushes  which  wear  out  more 
quickly,  and  also  are  shorter  than  the  Russian  and  German. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  L.  Whitino-J.  J.  Adams  Co., 
Lew  C.  Hiljl,  President. 


Brushes  and  Bristles,  Paragraph  410,  Brushes;  411,  Bristles. 

Florence,  Mass.,  November  j85, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washinffton,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  manufacturing  toilet  brushes  for  forty- 
two  years,  and  employ  about  600  people.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  manufacture  popular-priced  toothbrushes, 
now  principally  made  in  Asiatic  and  European  countries. 

A  lew  facts  bearing  upon  the  exact  labor  conditions  are  impressive. 
We  employ  no  child  labor.  In  Japan  children  are  more  or  less  em- 
ployed at  less  than  1  cent  per  hour.  AVomen  with  us  earn  from  10 
cents  to  20  cents  per  hour ;  in  Japan,  from  IJ  cents  to  2  cents  per  hour. 
We  pay  our  male  labor  from  15  cents  to  35  cents  per  hour.  In  Japan 
male  labor  is  paid  about  5  cents  per  hour.  In  a  large  brush  manu- 
factory employing  over  700  hands  in  Austria  skilled  male  labor  re- 
ceives from  9  cents  to  11  cents  per  hour.  Women  are  paid  from  5  cents 
to  6  cents  per  hour.  In  this  particular  factory  the  highest  paid  man,  a 
master  mechanic,  receives  about  16  cents  per  hour,  whereas  with  us 
we  would  pay  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  hour. 

As  labor  is  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  toothbrushes,  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  still  ^ves  the  Japanese  and 
the  Europeans  decided  advantages  over  American  labor  on  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  American  wages.  Japanese  toothbrushes  made  by  hand 
confront  one  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States,  at  prices 
which  absolutely  preclude  successful  competition  by  American  labor, 
even  under  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent. 


.  I 
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The  introduction  of  modem  machinery  in  Japan,  such  as  is  in 
general  use  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  ana  Austria,  coupled 
with  the  very  low-priced  labor  of  Japan,  would  produce  a  startling 
effect  upon  the  brush  industry  in  America.  In  the  application  oi 
machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, especially,  are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
America  as  well. 

In  Austria  and  in  Germany  many  operations  are  performed  bv 
women  where  we  are  obliged  to  employ  men,  thus  creating  a  much 
wider  difference  in  labor  costs  than  is  apparent  in  an  actual  (x>mpar- 
ison  of  wages  paid.  This  must  be  equally  true  of  conditions  in 
Japan,  where  wages  paid  women  are  so  much  less  than  paid  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  In  Germany  and  in  Belgium  women  dress  bris- 
tles and  do  classes  of  work  which  are  not  and  can  not  be  performed 
by  women  under  American  conditions. 

'A  low-priced,  moderate-sized  toothbrush,  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery in  Austria,  represents  an  actual  labor  cost  of  73  cents  per 
gross,  in  comparison  with  an  actual  labor  cost  in  America  of  $2.08 
per  gross. 

Toothbrushes  are  being  used  by  Americans  in  increased  quanti- 
ties, and  with  proper  protection  an  industry  employing  an  increas- 
ing  number  of  American  laborers  at  American  wages  can  be  built  up. 

We  respectf uUv  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  brushes,  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be  increased  to  at  least  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  ask  that  the  duty  of  TJ  cents  per  pound  upon  bristles  be 
removed,  and  that  bristles  be  entered  free  of  duty,  in  order  that  we 
may  thereby  be  placed  on  a  fairer  basis,  in  comparison  with  Ajsiatic 
and  European  countries,  as  practicallv  no  bristles  used  in  the  manu- 
racture  ox  hair  brushes,  and  no  bristles  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
•ooth  brushes,  are  produced  in  America. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Florence  Manufacturing  Co., 
Frank  N.  Look,  Treasurer. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  «^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Honorable  Sir  :  We  are  interested  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  410 
on  brushes,  and  411  on  bristles,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following  for 
your  information  and  consideration,  praying  that  the  tariff  may  be 
changed  as  set  forth  herewith : 

Paragraph  410  of  old  law  reads  as  follows :  "  Brushes,  brooms,  and 
feather  dusters,  of  all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils  in  quills  or  otherwise, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

It  is  our  petition  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  sixty-five  per  centimi  ad  valorem." 

Foreign  brushes  imported  under  paragraph  410  on  which  the  duty  is  now  40 

per  cent  ad  valorem, 

July  1,  1897,  to  July  1,  1898 S745, 267 

July  1,  1898,  to  July  1,  1899 890,624 

July  1,  1899,  to  July  1,  1900 977.487 

July  1,  1900.  to  July  1,  1901 1. 142,  2»4 

Jnlx  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 1,161,016 
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July  1,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903 $1,245,567 

July  1.  1903,  to  July  1,  1904 1,372,227 

July  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1905 1,306,440 

July  1,  1905,  to  July  1,  1906 1,357,114 

July  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1907 1,586,556 

July  1.  1907,  to  July  1,  1908 1,648,310 

Beason  for  desiring  a  higher  duty  on  foreign  brushes.  In  foreign 
countries  labor  averages  as  follows : 

Males per  day—  $0. 50 

Females do .  15 

Children do .  05 

Against  average  wages  we  have  to  pay : 

Males    per  day—  $2.  50 

Females do 2. 00 

Boys do 1. 00 

The  larger  percentage  of  labor  is  composed  of  females  and  boys. 
With  the  present  low  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  can  not 
make  brushes  and  put  them  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
products,  as  our  higher  cost  of  labor  and  higher  expenses  make  our 
brushes  cost  more  to  produce. 

Paragraph  411  of  old  law  reads  as  follows:  "Bristles  sorted, 
bunched  or  prepared,  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound." 

It  is  our  petition  that  this  paragraph  411  be  changed  to  read  as 
follows :  "  Bristles  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared,  on  free  list." 

Bristles  of  all  kinds  imported  under  paragraph  Jfll,  on  which  we  pay  a  apedflo 
duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound. 


July  1, 
July  1, 
Jnlyl, 
July  1, 
Jnlyl. 
Julyl, 
July  1, 
Julyl. 
Julyl, 
July  1, 


1897,  to 

1898,  to 

1899,  to 

1900,  to 

1901,  to 

1902,  to 

1903,  to 

1904,  to 

1905,  to 

1906,  to 


July  1.  1896. 
July  1,  1899, 
July  1,  1900. 
Julyl,  1901, 
July  1,  1902 
July  1,  1908, 
July  1, 1904, 
July  1. 1906, 
July  1, 1906, 
July  1.  1907. 


Total. 


Pounds. 

1,533,887 

1,835,166 

2,626,805 

1,684,575 

2,013,109 

3,044,045 

2,576,615 

2,461,464 

2,728,114 

8,438,941 


Value. 


Value  of 


Chinese 


11,249,119 
1,458,252 
2,152,897 
1,730,197 
2,047,881 
2,654,604 
2,641,635 
2,866,444 
2,686.357 
8,256,552 


Poundt. 
264.356  , 
888,932  , 
515,868  > 
233,210  , 
389,819  • 
794,840 
921,269 
825.278  I 
890,741  ' 

1,159,487 


$122,244 
170,888 
232,877 
126,840 
209,899 
403,116 
474,904 
271,710 
478,140 
657,651 


Statistics  show  that  July  1,  1896,  to  July  1,  1897,  only  108,335 
pounds  of  Chinese  bristles  were  imported.  Note  the  proportion  of 
Chinese  bristles  in  pounds  to  the  total  number  of  pounds  imported. 

A  normal  assortment  consists  of  66  cases  of  110  pounds  each,  as 
follows:  Twenty-three  cases  2^  inches,  7  cases  2 J  inches,  8  cases  3 
inches,  7  cases  3^  inches,  5  cases  3^  inches,  4  cases  3}  inches,  3  cases 

4  inches,  2  cases  4J  inches,  2  cases  4^  inches,  1  case  4f  inches,  4  cases 

5  to  6  inches. 

There  are  enough  separate  cases  of  2|  inches  imported  to  about 
even  up  the  66-case  assortment,  making  the  startling  total  of  36  per 
cent  of  Chinese  bristles  used  in  the  United  States  of  2i-inch  length. 
The  average  price  of  this  size  in  the  United  States  has  been  approxi- 
mately 27  cents  per  pound.  Deducting  the  duty,  transportation,  and 
insurance  charges,  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  bristle  iinporter,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  price  in  China  and  Japan  on  2^  inches  has 
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averaged  not  over  16  cents  per  j)ound.  This  specific  duty  now  im- 
posed, 7i  cents  per  pound,  is  equivalent  to  48  per  cent  on  2^  inches, 
the  most  used  size. 

Reasons :  Bristles  are  not  a  product  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore would  not  affect  a  producer  in  this  country,  but  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  as  it  would  allow 
them  to  purchase  bristles,  which  is  the  next  largest  expense,  for  a 
lower  price,  and  taken  in  connection  with  an  advance  of  duty  on  for- 
eign brushes,  would  put  them  on  a  more  equal  basis  with  forei^ 
manufacturers. 

At  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  brushes  and  duty  on  bristles  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign-made 
goods. 

Trusting  you  will  consider  this  matter  carefully,  and  praying  that 
our  petition  will  be  granted,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  L,  SoNN  Brush  Go. 


Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  November  26^  1908. 
The  honorahle  Covmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  hair,  cloth,  hat,  and  other  toilet 
brushes  in  this  great  brush  center  for  these  kinds,  which  constitute 
perhaps  90  per  cent  of  brushes  imported,  though  but  perhaps  25  per 
cent  of  brushes  made  in  this  countir,  would  respectfully  petition  that 
an  adequate  rate  of  duty  be  placea  on  these  and,  if  necessary,  other 
kinds  of  brushes. 

Of  late  years  the  Japanese,  with  their  skilled  but  incredibly  low- 

Eaid  labor,  have  been  and  are  beginning  to  flood  our  country  with 
air,  cloth,  tooth,  and  other  toilet  brushes,  and  at  a  price  far  below 
the  mere  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country.  To  illustrate,  we 
with  this  mail  you  a  Japanese  nailbrush  marked  "  from  E.  &  C.  Wood 
Co.,  Lansingburg,  Troy,  N.  Y.,"  which  was  sold  by  a  New  York 
importer  to  an  Albany  dealer  for  scant  7  cents  each,  which  no  one  in 
this  country  can  produce  for  12  cents  each,  and  in  this  vast  countrv 
not  one  now  ventures  to  make  brushes  in  the  costly  manner  this  brush 
is  made. 

Not  one  person  in  the  United  States  now  makes  the  ordinary  bone- 
handle  toothbrushes,  though  years  ago  such  were  made  at  this  great 
brush  center  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  a  few  peculiar,  patented  toothbrushes  are  made  and  sold 
at  four  times  the  price  of  the  Japanese  article. 

Unless  this  inundation  is  stayed  the  bulk  of  these  kinds  of  brushes 
and  perhaps  some  others  are  to  be  furnished  from  Japan,  which  looms 
up  as  the  destroyer  of  some  of  our  industries.  Apparently  exclusion 
of  some  of  the  products  of  Mongolian  labor,  as  well  as  such  labor 
itself  as  now,  would  meet  the  emergency. 

More  or  less  industries  rely  on  your  committee  to  devise  adequate 
measures  of  reasonable  protection  against  this  yellow  peril. 

Our  member,  Hon.  W.  H.  Draper,  is  of  course  in  favor  of  all  in- 
terests hereabouts. 

Below  are  rates  that  so  far  as  we  can  learn  are  necessary  to  enable 
any  one  in  this  country  to  compete  with  the  Japanese : 
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Hair,  cloth,  hat,  bath,  complexion,  flesh,  nail,  and  bonnet  brushes. 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

E.  &  C.  Wood  Co.,  C.  AVoodj  president;  Monarch  Brush 
Co.,  by  M.  M.  Wiener,  vice-president;  O.  D.  Ennin's 
Sons;  Wm.  J.  O.  Bevin  Brush  Co.;  Empire  Brush 
Co.;  The  John  Morrison  Brush  Co.;  Drack  Bros.; 
A.  L.  Sonn  Brush  Co. ;  Greenburg  &  Morse. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Novemher  185, 1908. 
To  the  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  paragraphs  410  and  411, 
which  relate  to  the  duty  on  brushes  and  bristles,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  some  facts  and  figures  in 
connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  brushes  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  In  doing  this  we  are  speaking  from  our 
standpoint  as  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes  and  kindred  lines 
(except  toothbrushes),  but  not  as  manufacturers  of  paint  brushes  or 
artists'  brushes,  which  is  an  entirely  different  line  of  our  industry, 
and  we  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  present  tariff  on  brushes  is 
entirely  inadequate,  and  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  laboring  classes  emploved  in  our  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  employed  in  this  industry  are  or  necessitj'  possessed  of 
more  than  the  average  intelligence,  because  of  the  care  and  attention 
to  detail  required  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties ;  therefore 
they  are  entitled  to  a  good  average  wage,  and  we  claim  that  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  which 
exists  between  this  country  and  the  foreign  countries  who  manufac- 
ture brushes  and  sell  them  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
average  wages  paid  in  the  brush  industry  of  the  different  countries 
will  clearly  show  this : 

Per  day. 

United  States $1.55 

England .90 

France .8l» 

Germany  (free  labor) .60 

Germany  (prison  labor) .20 to. 30 

Japan .2<) 

The  United  States  consul  at  Tokyo  states  that  employees  in  Japan 
brush  factories  are  paid  as  follows : 

Per  day. 

Males $0.50 

Females .15 

Children .  Oo 

Average  for  the  working  force  of  a  normal  factory  20  cents  per 
day.    This  is  on  a  basis  of  two  men,  three  women,  and  three  children. 

fey  carefully  figuring  our  costs  we  find  that  in  the  hairbrush  line 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  this  country  is  for  labor,  and  taking 
two  concrete  examples,  as  follows:  A  hairbrush  which  costs  us  for 
material  $0.95  and  for  labor  $1.40,  total  $2.35,  we  sell  at  $3  per  dozen. 

A  Japanese  manufacturer  makes  this  brush  at  a  cost  of,  for  ma- 
terial $0.85,  for  labor  $0.25,  total  $1.10.    In  billing  this  to  New  York 
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to  his  agent  he  would  not,  of  course,  be  justified  in  billing  it  at  cost, 
but  by  adding  a  good  fair  factory  pront  he  can  bill  it  at  $1.35,  on 
which  he  pays  40  per  cent  duty,  or  $0.54,  total  $1.89,  and  this  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  brush  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer's  agent  in 
New  York.  This  example  shows  you  that  it  would  take  76  per  cent 
on  the  price  at  which  the  Japanese  manufacturer  would  bill  his  goods 
into  New  York  port  to  make  the  cost  to  the  New  York  agent  equal 
ours,  or  $2.35. 

A  German  manufacturer  will  make  a  brush  at  a  cost  of,  for  ma- 
terial $0.85,  for  labor  $0.66,  total  $1.41.  This  he  could  bill  to  his 
New  York  agent  at  $1.70  and  have  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  for  his 
factory.  He  pays  40  per  cent  duty  on  $1.70,  or  68  cents.  This  makes 
the  brush  cost  his  New  York  agent  $2.38,  and  this  applies  to  German 
free  labor,  but  the  German  prison  labor  will  figure  just  about  the 
same  as  Japanese  labor. 

Another  example  is  a  hairbrush  which  costs  us,  for  material  $4.81, 
for  labor  $7.09,  total  $11.90,  and  which  we  sell  at  $16  per  dozen. 

The  Japanese  manufacturer  can  build  it  at  a  cost  of,  for  material 
$4.81,  for  labor  $1.19,  total  $6.  He  invoices  it  to  his  New  York  agent 
at  a  profit  of  33^  per  cent,  or  $8  per  dozen,  on  which  he  pays  $3,20 
duty,  making  a  cost  to  his  New  York  agent  of  $11.20.  This  enables 
him  to  sell  the  brush  at  $15  per  dozen,  or  $1  under  us,  after  the  manu- 
facturer has  already  made  a  profit  of  $2  per  dozen,  or  33^  per  cent, 
at  home. 

In  this  instance  it  would  take  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  $8  per  dozen, 
which  we  have  supposed  is  the  price  the  manufacturer  would  bill  the 
goods  into  New  York  at  to  his  agent  to  equal  our  cost.  In  this  con- 
nection we  might  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  either  of  these 
parties  from  invoicing  the  goods  to  their  New  York  agents  at  factory 
cost,  in  which  event  it  would  take  even  larg:er  percentages  than  50  and 
76  to  cover  the  difference  in  these  two  specific  cases. 

If  Japanese  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  the  American  jobber 
they  could  sell  the  cheaper  brush  at  $2  and  pay  40  per  cent  duty,  or 
80  cents,  making  it  cost  the  merchant  $2.80,  as  against  $3  which  we 
must  get.  In  the  case  of  the  better  brush  he  could  sell  it  direct  to 
the  merchant  at  $9  per  dozen,  and  the  merchant  pays  $3.60  duty, 
making  it  cost  him  $12.60  for  the  same  brush  for  which  we  must 
charge  him  $16. 

This  example  shows  you  that  this  brush  should  have  been  assessed 
a  duty  of  a  fraction  less  than  78  per  cent,  making  the  cost  to  the 
jobber  in  this  country  equal  our  selling  price,  and  that  permits  the 
Japanese  manufacturer  to  make  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  on  his  cost, 
while  we  make  a  profit  of  only  32  per  cent  on  our  cost,  with  a  larger 
investment  than  the  Japanese  manufacturer  makes. 

The  same  brush  made  in  France  or  England  and  paying  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  would  be  very  nearly  on  an  equal  basis  with  United  States 
manufacturers'  prices,  and  if  made  in  Germany  would  require  about 
45  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  to  equal  our  cost. 

The  two  examples  given  above  have  shown  you  the  relative  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  a  fairly  cheap  brush  and  a  good-priced  one, 
and  demonstrate  our  proposition. 

In  figuring  the  better-priced  one,  we  have  allowed  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  the  same  amount  for  materials  that  we  figure  for  our- 
selves, which  is  altogether  too  generous,  because  he  has  the  bristles  at 
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his  door  without  the  duty,  and  with  very  cheap  labor  for  preparing 
the  same,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  item  could  be  reduced  con- 
siderably if  figured  exactly.  The  following  table  will  show  you  the 
importations  of  brushes  from  all  countries  covering  a  period  of  ten 
years,  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

July  1,  1897,  to  July  1,  1898 $745,267 

July  1,  1898,  to  July  1,  1899 890,624 

July  1,  1899,  to  July  1,  1900 977,487 

July  1,  1900,  to  July  1,  1901 1,142,234 

July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902 1,151,016 

July  1,  1902,  to  July  1,  1903 1,245,567 

July  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1904 1,372,227 

July  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1905 1,306,466 

July  1,  1905,  to  July  1,  1906 1,357,114 

July  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1907 1,586,556 

July  1,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908 1,648,310 

We,  ourselves,  nor  any  other  brush  manufacturers  that  we  are 
aware  of,  are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  to  be  put  on  an 
exactly  equal  basis  with  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  brushes,  when 
they  sell  their  goods  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  constantly  shorten  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  consequently  increase  the  cost  of  making  goods.  While 
in  the  foreign  countries  the  hours  are  long  and  the  people  are  as 
skilled  as  our  own,  and  the  manufacturers  possessed  of  all  the  latest 
machinery  with  which  to  do  their  work,  and  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1890  the  importation  to  this 
country  of  Japanese  brushes  was  about  $1,000,  in  1907  it  amounted 
to  over  $400,000,  the  large  advance  having  been  in  the  last  five 
years,  with  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent,  and  if  these  conditions  continue  it 
will  result  first  of  all  in  the  American  manufacturers  being  forced  to 
cut  wages,  and  finally  it  will  result  in  our  annihilation^  because  when 
we  begin  to  cut  wages  our  employees  will  find  other  mdustries  that 
have  not  been  so  affected,  and  where  the  wage  scale  can  be  kept  up. 
The  result  will  be  that  we  can  not  get  help  at  prices  that  we  can  afford 
to  pay,  and  we  will  be  practically  out  of  business. 

We  are  not  asking  tor  an  unreasonable  advance  in  the  tariff  on 
brushes,  therefore,  when  we  suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  as  high  as 
60  per  cent,  which  you  will  see  is  not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the 
two  examples  given  above. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  have  no  duty  to  pay  on  bristles  used  in 
the  brushes  they  make,  and  while  this  is  not  a  large  percentage  item 
in  the  case  of  high-priced  bristles,  yet  in  the  cheaper  gi'ades  it  becomes 
a  large  factor,  amounting  to  from  33^  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  the  bristles  used;  therefore  vou  can  see  that  if  the  bristles 
item  in  a  brush  is  $4,  and  the  bristles  are  high  priced,  so  that  the 
present  duty  would  only  mean  about  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent,  it  adds 
only  from  4  to  8  cents  a  dozen  to  the  cost  of  our  brush;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  cheaper  brush,  where  the  bristle  cost  is  70  cents,  and  the 
duty  at  7i  cents  a  pound,  or  11  per  cent,  it  makes  a  difference  of  7 
cents  per  dozen,  or  3  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the  brush. 

You  will  please  note  the  following: 

First.  There  are  almost  no  brushes  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries.  We  have  made  several  attempts,  but  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  an  equal  basis. 
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Second.  There  exists  no  combination  or  trust  among  or  between  the 
manufacturers  of  brushes  in  the  United  States  for  the  regulation  of 
prices  or  wages. 

Third.  That  the  40  per  cent  duty  on  brushes  is  insufficient  and  does 
not  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  United  States.  That  in  our  opinion  60  per  cent  duty  will 
not  be  too  high  to  actually  cover  this  difference. 

Fourth.  That  not  only  is  the  wage  scale  smaller  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  the  working  hours  are  longer  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  one  country  at  least  no  day  of  rest  is  observed. 

Fifth.  That  foreign  goods  are  shipped  largely  into  this  country 
through  an  agent,  tnus  making  the  undervaluation  of  goods  easy, 
and  this  agent  oftentimes  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

Sixth.  That  large  quantities  of  prison  goods  are  made  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  these  goods  when  brought  to  this  market, 
as  there  is  no  distinctive  mark  on  them. 

Seventh.  Very  strong  combinations  of  brush  makers  exist  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Japan  the  industry  is  backed  by  the  Government  in  the 
case  of  one  at  least  of  the  large  factories. 

Eighth.  That  all  the  brush  makers  of  the  United  States  contribute 
in  taxes  toward  the  support  of  the  local  Government,  and  are  paying 
out  to  their  employees  each  week  large  sums  of  money  in  pay  rolls, 
which  is  kept  in  circulation  through  this  means,  and  have  large  sums 
of  money  invested  in  their  respective  plants. 

We  only  request  that  you  give  the  matter  your  attention,  and  after 
verifying  our  figures,  which  can  be  readily  done,  we  feel  sure^  that 
you  will  consider  the  need  of  the  people  who  labor  in  this  business, 
and  fix  the  tariff  at  a  point  where  the  present  schedule  of  wages  can 
be  maintained  in  our  United  States  factories,  and  the  foreign  competi- 
tion will  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  us  when  we  go  to  the  same  men 
to  sell  goods.  We  are  perfectlv  willing  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  merits 
of  our  business  and  the  skill  or  our  emplovees. 

The  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound  on  bristles,  we  believe,  can  be 
largely  reduced,  or  entirely  taken  off,  because  at  the  present  time  the 
production  of  bristles  in  the  United  States  is  very  small,  and  it  is 
not  an  industry  that  will  grow,  but  is  bound  to  become  obsolete 
whether  protected  or  not,  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist  relative 
to  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  while  they  are  still  young  and  before  any 
bristles  have  grown  on  them  to  speak  of. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  no  good  stiff^  bristles  grown  in  this 
country  now,  and  only  a  few  hundred  pounds,  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
of  medium  stiff  goods.  For  a  year  or  two  past  the  supply  of  soft 
American  bristles  has  been  entirely  insufficient,  and  has  toroed  manu- 
facturers to  use  cheap  grades  of  Chinese  bristles  as  a  substitute,  and 
on  these  cheap  grades  of  Chinese  bristles  the  duty  of  7^  cents  a  pound 
amounts  to  as  high  as  33^  per  cent  of  the  cost.  We  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  the  duty  on  bristles  should  be  continued. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Graxd  RAPms  Brush  Co., 
J.  D.  M.  Shirts, 
Vice-President^  Treamirer^  and  Manager. 
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73  AND  75  Pearl  Street, 

Boston^  November  27^  1908, 
To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Gommiittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Bear  Sir:  As  brush  manufacturers,  we  would  like  to  give  our 
opinion  as  to  the  wants  of  the  trade. 

The  duty  is  now  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  be  increased 
to  properly  protect  labor.  In  the  last  ten  years  at  the  present  duty 
of  40  per  cent  the  importations  of  brushes  have  more  than  doubled. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  brushes  made  in  this  country  are  hand 
labor,  and  m  our  factory  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  brushes 
is  labor,  40  per  cent  bristles,  and  15  per  cent  other  manufactures. 
This  percentage  varies  in  different  factories  according  to  the  goods 
they  make. 
Our  labor  averages  to  earn,  men,  $1.75  per  day ;  women,  70  cents 

Ser  da^,  where  the  average  pay  on  these  same  goods  manufactured  in 
apan  is,  males,  50  cents  per  day ;  females,  15  cents  per  day,  and  chil- 
dr^,  5  cents  per  day ;  consequently  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  will  not  any 
more  than  protect  our  labor,  and  we  think  the  duty  should  be  60  per 
cent. 

The  duty  is  now  1\  cents  per  pound.  As  there  are  practically  no 
bristles  raised  in  this  country  at  tnis  time,  as  hogs  naturally  lose  their 
bristles  when  domesticated,  we  think  all  bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or 
prepared,  should  come  in  n*ee. 

We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

A.  &  E.  Burton  Co., 
F.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer. 


BUTTONS. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  ROCHESTER,  N.   Y. 

PACTURER8    OF    VEGETABLE    IVORY    BUTTONS. 

BocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  November  J?5, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

DlSAR  Sir:  We  address  you  as  manufacturers  of  vegetable  ivory 
buttons.  The  present  tariflf  shown  in  Schedule  N,  page  44,  para- 
graph 414.  We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  vege- 
table ivory,  our  raw  material,  comes  in  free,  as  it  is  not  grown  in  this 
countiT.    This  is  shown  in  paragraph  584,  page  53. 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  paper  presented  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  January  21, 1897,  and  printed  on  page  1811  of  those  hear- 
ings. This  paper  was  correct  at  that  time,  and  on  which  you  granted 
to  our  industry  the  present  rate  of  duty.  The  rate  now  in  force  has 
benefited  our  industry  in  so  far  that  the  number  of  employees  has 
been  increased  (comparing  government  census  of  1900  against  1905) 
150  per  cent.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  has  increased  over  100 
per  cent  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  over  48  per  cent.    The  in* 
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closed  paper  presented  shows  that  at  that  time  we  were  paying  for 
labor  450  per  cent  more  than  Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  for  identic- 
ally the  same  class  of  labor.  To-day  American  labor  has  been  in- 
creased as  above  48  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  labor — ^used  then  for 
comparison — ^but  slimtly. 

We  request  your  honorable  committee  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
tariff,  if  consistent,  to  give  us  what  we  asked  for  in  1897 — 1  cent  per 
line  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  maximum  duty  and  leave  the  present  rate 
as  it  is  as  a  minimum  duty. 

We  have  several  hundred  employees  depending  upon  this  industry 
for  their  living,  of  all  political  parties,  even  socialistic,  and  thej  afi 
of  them  appeal  to  us  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  prevent  cheap  buttoDS 
being  imported  into  this  country. 

Whether  we  have  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross  and 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  buttons  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it  hardly  afFects  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  manufacturers  aod 
their  employees.  We  can  not  pay  present  wa^  if  the  tariff  on  oor 
industry  is  reduced.  Italy  has  practically  rumed  the  button  indus- 
try in  Canada,  where  they  have  no  specific  duty.  We  need  for  fair 
Protection  a  specific  as  well  as  an  ad  valorem  duty.  An  ad  valoran 
uty  does  not  protect  anyone,  on  account  of  fictitious  values,  unless 
in  connection  with  a  specific  duty. 

We  appeal  to  you  for  fair  and  legitimate  protection  for  our  labor 
(80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  in  labor)  against  foreign 
labor  and  a  legitimate  and  legal  rate  of  profit  on  money  invested. 
As  far  as  our  own  particular  bu^ness  is  concerned,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  anyone  investigate  and  substantiate  the  statement 
that  there  have  been  no  excessive  profits  made.  There  is  no  trust, 
combination,  or  agreement  in  the  button  industry. 

We  ask  your  consideration  of  our  request,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Rochester  Button  Co., 
H.  K.  Elston,  Treasurer. 


Waterbury,  Conn.,  November  £S,  1908 - 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  One  of  our  products  of  manufacture  is  cloth-covered 
buttons.  The  raw  material  from  which  these  buttons  are  made  is. 
first,  tagger's  iron,  which  to-day  is  almost  entirely  manufactured  in 
this  country.  This  iron  is  used  as  a  base  over  which  the  cloth  is 
drawn.  The  cloth  covers  are  largely  imported  and  are  dutiabk 
under  section  N,  article  413. 

We  pray  your  honorable  committee  to  continue  this  paragraph  as 
it  is.  The  cloth-covered -button  industry  is  quite  variea  and  largdr 
a  matter  of  fashion. 

We  have  no  reliable  statistics  to  ojffer  as  to  whether  the  present 
duty  is  sufficient  to  protect  American  labor  as  a^inst  the  foreign 
labor.    We  would,  however,  pray  your  honorable  committee  that 
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cloth-covered  buttons  be  continued  at  present  rate  of  duty,  viz, 
section  N,  article  414. 

The  product  we  are  very  much  interested  in  is  buttons  manufac- 
tured Erom  vegetable  ivory.  The  raw  material  (ivory  nut)  is  im- 
gorted  from  South  America  and  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  pray  your 
onorable  body  may  remain  there.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  present 
tariff  stand  as  classed,  viz.  Schedule  N,  article  414.  Vegetable-ivory 
buttons  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  garments,  and  the  business  as 
a  whole  is  of  no  mean  proportions.  The  manufacturers'  census  of 
1905,  Bulletin  85,  shows  that  there  was  produced  in  the  year  1904 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  to  the  amount  or  2,470,409  gross,  valued  at 
$1,305,766.  This  is  only  about  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the  census  of 
1900,  and  would  go  to  show  that  the  duty  as  now  imposed  protected 
the  domestic  manufacturers  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  let  paragraph  414 
of  Schedule  N  stand  as  it  is  and  thus  protect  one  of  the  small  but 
useful  industries. 

We  also  manufacture  metal  buttons.  These  goods  are  classed  under 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  414.  It  is  oiu*  desire  that  your  committee 
let  this  paragraph  remain  as  it  is.  The  business  has  made  a  steady 
growth  since  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of 
census  between  1890  and  1905. 


I  Manufac- 

'  Census  of  t  tureis' 

ltt90.       i  census  oi 
>  1906. 


Number  of  establishments. 

Number  of  employees 

Wages  paid  per  year 


106  276 

4.086  ;  10.567 

$1,678,876  !    98,680.196 


The  metal  buttons  mentioned  in  article  414  are  particularly  the 
fancy  buttons,  made  from  metal,  used  on  ladies'  suits  and  ladies' 
cloaks.  These  are  at  times  imported  in  large  quantities.  These  are 
protected  by  the  specific  duty. 

We  pray  your  honorable  body  that  metal  buttons  used  for  uniforms, 
such  as  the  United  States  Army,  railroads,  steamships,  and  all  other 
uniforms,  be  specially  classed  by  themselves.  We  find  that  the  spe- 
cific  duty  on  these  does  not  protect  us,  and  would  pray  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed  of  45  per  cent.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  present  tariff  on  articles  made  from  brass  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified. Schedule  C,  article  193 : 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
whoUy  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and  whether  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured, 45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  advise  this  change  from  the  fact  that  uniform  buttons  are 
plated  with  a  certain  amount  of  precious  metal.  The  value  of  this 
plating  is  generally  specified  in  contract,  and  is  a  matter  easily  f  oimd 
out  by  the  appraiser. 

We  make  this  prayer  owing  to  the  fact  that  English  competition 
has  been  able  to  take  several  contracts  for  fumi^ing  the  United 
States  Government  army  buttons  during  the  past  few  months.    Were 
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they  obliged  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  we  should  be 
able  to  hold  that  business  in  this  country. 

Therefore  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  added  to  Schedule 
N,  article  414,  a  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"  Metal  buttons  for  uniforms  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 


Kespectfidly  submitted. 


Waterbukv  Button  Co^ipany, 
J.  R.  Smith,  President, 


70    MOBBIS    AvENrB, 

Newark^  N.  /.,  November  2i^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  manufacture  metal  buttons.  These  goods  are 
classed  under  Schedule  N,  article  414. 

The  duty  on  these,  while  not  as  high  as  we  would  like,  is  half  fair 
and  the  competition  can  be  met  to  a  certain  extent. 

We  pray  your  honorable  body,  however,  that  metal  buttons  used 
for  uniforms  be  specially  classed  by  themselves.  The  specific  duty 
on  these  goods  does  not  protect  us,  and  would  pray  that  an  ad  valorem 
duty  be  imposed  of  45  per  cent.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  present 
tariff  on  articles  made  from  brass,  not  otherwise  specified.  Schedule 
C,  article  193. 

We  hope  for  this  change,  as  government  goods  should  be  made  in 
this  country,  if  possible,  and  several  contracts  for  bujitons,  etc.,  hate 
recently  been  awarded  to  foreign  people,  something  we  do  not  think 
would  be  allowed  by  any  other  government  of  the  world. 
.    This  45  per  cent  protection  would  help  us,  and  we  pray  for  relief. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

American  Button  Co., 
Charles  K.  Wright,  PresHeni, 


Steele  &  Johnson  MANUFAcrruRiNG  Co., 

Waterhury^  Conn,^  November  S6, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  metal  buttons  for  uniforms 
particularly,  and  of  late  have  suffered  seriously  from  foreign  com- 
petition, both  in  connection  with  the  general  trade  and  the  United 
States  Government  as  well. 

Referring  to  Bulletin  85,  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1905,  Table  11. 
buttons,  shows  the  value  of  imports  of  metal  buttons,  not  specially 
provided  for,  as  follows:  1900,  $58,189;  1905,  $233,664,  an  mcrease 
m  five  years  of  nearly  300  per  cent. 

We  would  earnestly  request  your  honorable  body  to  fix  on  unifonn 
buttons,  manufactured  from  metal,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent. 


EespectfuUy, 


Steele  &  Johnson  Manufacturing  Co., 
B.  L.  CoE,  Treasurer. 
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514  AND  516  Broadway, 
New  York,  Novewher  «5, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chaimian  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  G, 
Dear  Sir: 

The  importation  of  buttons,  which  amounted  to  about  $4,000,000 
per  annum  prior  to  1890,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  over  $10,000,000 
per  annum  at  the  present  time  if  the  rate  of  duty  had  not  been  ad- 
vanced, only  amounted  to  $581,887.84  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1908. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  may  ask  for  an 
increased  rate  of  duty,  above  figures  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
no  increased  rate  of  auty  is  necessary. 

Should  you  at  any  time  desire  an^  further  information  on  para- 
graph 414  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  same. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

B.  Blumenthal  &  Co. 


CLAY  PIPES. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  EDWARD  REAGAN,  MANUFACTURER  OF  CLAY  TOBACCO 

PIPES,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

207  TO  213  Cayuga  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  2Jf,  1908, 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C.    . 

Dear  Sir  :  I  understand  that  on  November  28  next  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  consider  the 
question  of  import  duties  on  goods  manufactured  under  Schedule  N, 
•which  embraces  the  manufacture  of  clay  tobacco  pipes. 

I  therefore  desire  to  present  to  you  a  few  facts  m  this  connection 
in  behalf  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  I  would  thank 
you  to  present  the  same  to  the  committee  on  the  date  mentioned. 

I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  clay  tobacco  pipes  in  this  city  for 
upward  of  thirty  years,  and  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  modes 
or  manufacture.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  15  factories 
in  this  country  making  clay  pipes,  which  are  located  in  various  cities 
and  towns  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  The  labor  employed 
by  these  factories  is  largely  skilled  labor,  and  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  clay  pipes,  exclusive  of  paclcing  boxes, 
is  hand  labor. 

The  competition  that  we  meet  with  in  the  sale  of  foreign  pipes,  as 
made  in  Germany  by  boys,  girls,  and  women,  which  are  producea  so 
cheap  that  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  gross,  which  is  the  present 
tarin  on  clay  pipes,  is  not  sufficient  to  reasonably  protect  the  industry 
in  this  country  and  to  offer  a  fair  remuneration  to  labor. 

The  machine-made  pipes  which  are  sold  in  this  country  and  made 
in  Scotland  are  entirehr  unsatisfactory  for  home  consumption  in  t&at 
country  owing  to  the  demand  for  hand-made  pipes,  which  have  many 
decided  advantages  over  machine-made  pipes  and  are  much  more 
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expensive  to  produce.  Therefore,  a  quantity  of  machine-made  pipes 
are  sent  to  this  country,  and  under  the  present  duty  are  profitable  for 
importers  to  handle,  as  they  can  be  produced  for  considerable  less 
money  than  any  hand-made  pipe  made  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
except  producea  bv  child  labor,  and  because  of  this  extra  profit  many 
extensive  jobbing  houses  in  this  country  refuse  to  buy  the  American- 
made  pipes  because  they  are  not  as  profitable  for  them  to  handle,  and 
I  feel  that  the  present  duty  is  insuflScient  to  warrant  the  slightest 
improvement  in  the  present  conditions  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
American  clay  pipes,  and  that  it  should  be  advanced  to  at  least  25 
cents  per  gross,  specific  duty. 

From  my  long  experience,  association,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  principal  manufacturers  of  clay  pipes  in  this  country,  I 
feel  very  certain  that  a  tariff  of  25  cents  per  gross  on  clay  pipes  will 
only  reasonably  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  would  ask  that  you  give  this  appeal 
the  proper  consideration  when  rearranging  the  schedule  in  which 
this  industry  appears. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Edward  Reagan. 


1032  Arizona  Street, 
Pfdladelphia^  Pa,^  November  27.  1908. 
Hon.  Mr.  Payne. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  present  tariff  on  common  clay  pipes  wholly  of  clay 
is  15  cents  per  gross,  but  it  would  require  to  be  raised  to  give  us  ade- 
quate protection  against  foreign  labor,  as  labor  is  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  expenses  of  manufacture  of  common  clay  pipes  wholly  of  day. 

Owing  to  the  small  profit  we  are  unable  to  offer  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  learn  the  trade.  Therefore  we  are  unable  to 
build  up  ourlbusiness  on  a  lar^e  scale,  which  would  mean  a  more 
economic  process  of  production  in  Philadelphia. 

The  present  market  price  of  common  clav  pipes  which  retail  at  1 
cent  eacTi  is  50  cents  per  gross.  This  is  as  high  as  we  can  command 
on  account  of  the  imported  pipes  coming  in  competition.  The  dealer 
on  an  outlay  of  50  cents  gets  a  return  of  144  cents,  or  94  cents  profit. 
Therefore,  I  don't  think  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  tariff  on 
common  clay  pipes  wholly  of  clay  be  raised  from  15  cents  per  gross  to 
25  cents  per  gross,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-beinc  of  our 
trade  of  the  future,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  stifi  be  the 
same.  Trusting  this  will  receive  your  consideration,  I  remain 
Respectfully,  yours, 

John  S.  V.  Hunter. 


COAL. 

:memorial  of  coal  operators  of  the  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  district  REi^xnir 

to  reciprocal  free  coal  between  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Co., 

Fulton  Building, 
Pittsburg^  Pa.^  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  January  24,  1907,  the  coal  operators  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  representing  a  production  of  35,000,000  tons,  wrote  yoa 
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urging  reciprocal  free  coal  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  seeking  to  enlist  your  aid  in  the  cause.  On  January  29,  1907, 
you  answered  the  letter  substantially,  stating  that  it  was  inopportune 
at  that  time  to  take  up  the  subject,  out  when  opportunity  offered  in 
revision  of  the  tariff,  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  the  matter  proper 
attention.  I  inclose  copy  of  the  letter  the  coal  operators  sent  you  in 
1907,  with  the  names  oi  the  several  companies  signing  the  letter 

The  reasons  are  even  more  substantial  and  strong  to-day  in  favor 
of  reciprocal  free  coal  with  Canada,  so  far  as  the  Pittsburg  district 
is  concerned,  than  at  the  time  we  submitted  the  matter  to  you,  in  1907. 
The  markets  and  outlet  for  Pittsburg  coal  have  become  very  cir- 
cumscribed on  account  of  other  fields  opening  up  and  their  low  freight 
rates.  Canada  is  the  only  large  market  in  close  proximity  to  our 
field  that  we  have  at  all  to-day,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  vital  matter 
to  secure  reciprocal  free  coal  with  Canada.  In  looking  into  this 
matter  we  are  mformed  that  Canada  is  in  a  mood  at  the  present  time 
to  consider  the  subject  favorably.  The  coal-mining  industrjr  of  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  feels  that  tnere  is  every  reason  whv  this  should 
be  secured,  and  is  unable  to  see  where  there  are  any  valid  and  substan- 
tial reasons  against  it ;  certainly  the  coal -mining  industry  of  western 
Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  one  way  as  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  another.  We  feel  that  it  is  quite  important 
for  us  that  you  lend  vour  aid  and  abilities  in  securing  congressional 
enactment  on  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  I  would  thank  you  to  give 
expression  to  your  ideas  on  the  subject  and  what  methods  we  should 
adopt  to  push  the  matter,  if  that  would  be  necessary.  Several  opera- 
tors thought  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  you  first  and  get  your 
suggestion^  in  regard  to  how  we  should  proceed  in  securing  reciprocal 
free  coal  with  Canada,  which  is,  decidedly,  a  live  question  with  us 
in  tiiis  district  to-day. 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  W.  Kuhn. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  2^^  1907. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  coal  operators,  subscribers  to  this  letter,  of  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict, representing  35,000,000  tons  of  production  of  bituminous  coal,  are  deeply 
interested  In  and  strongly  favor  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  special  reference  to  reciprocal  free  coal  between  the 
two  countries.  The  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress  securing  such  relations  with 
Canada  would  enable  the  coal  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  shippers 
of  Pittsburg  district  to  ship  into  Canada  free  of  duty  a  large  coal  tonnage, 
which  trade  would  greatly  increase  and  expand  with  such  an  impetus.  We  be- 
lieve that  reciprocal  free  coal  with  Canada  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  coal 
operators  and  shippers  in  western  Pennsylvania;  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
industry  would  benefit,  directly  and  Indirectly,  more  people  than  the  promotion 
of  any  other  industry  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Western  Pennsylvania 
has  always  been  foremost  in  seeking  to  protect  and  benefit  its  Industries — ^no 
one  has  voiced  these  sentiments  more  strongly  than  yourself — and  we  submit 
that  reciprocal  free  coal  commends  itself  as  urgently  necessary  as  any  tariff 
movement  heretofore  favored  by  its  representatives  in  Congress. 

Other  coal  territories  in  other  States  have  recently  been  opened  up,  which,  on 
account  of  advantages  in  proximity  to  markets  and  freight  rates,  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  operators  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  fields  to  compete  therewitJi; 
whereas  the  comparatively  short  distance  between  our  coal  fields  and  Canada 
makes  Canadian  territory  a  natural  and  logical  market  for  our  product. 

The  extensive  development  in  all  lines  of  industry  now  in  progress  in  Canada 
are  governed  as  to  their  location  largely  by  cost  of  fuel  and  advantages  In  secur- 
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ing  same;  the  upbuilding  and  general  development  of  that  part  of  Canada 
tiguous  to  our  coal  fields  will  develop  a  large  volume  of  trade  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Canada  In  many  Hues  of  commerce  other  than  the  coal  trade.  As  a 
comparatively  small  amouut  of  coal  is  shipped  from  Nova  Scotia  Into  New 
England,  on  account  of  the  better  markets  Nova  Scotia  is  now  finding  for  its 
"  bunker  "  trade,  and  for  the  reason  that  reciprocal  free  coal  with  Canada  would 
be  of  such  vast  benefit  to  western  Pennsylvania,  we  believe  that  the  time  bas 
arrived  when  w^e  should  secure  by  congressional  enactment  the  privilege  of 
shipping  coal  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

We  would  respectfully  assure  you  that  the  coal  interests  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania feel  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  believing  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  this  part  of  the  State  we  urgently  request  that  you  lend  your  aid  and  abilities 
In  securing  reciprocal  free  coal  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for 
which  the  undersigned  would  thank  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  W,  R.  Woodford,  vice-president;  Pitts- 
burgh and  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  H.  A.  Kuhn,  president; 
Blaine  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  David  G. 
Jones,  secretary;  Youghiogheuy  and  Ohio  Coal  Company,  J.  6. 
Pattenisou,  \  ice-president ;  Great  Lakes  Coal  Company,  Elmmett 
Queen,  president;  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  W.  L. 
Clause,  president;  Carnegie  Coal  Company,  J.  T.  M.  Stoneroad, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Verner  Coal  Company,  H.  J.  Vemer, 
president;  J,  H.  Sanford  Coal  Company,  United  Coal  Company, 
W.  S.  Kuhn,  president;  Fayette  Coal  Company,  A.  M.  Bell; 
Richards  Coal  Mining  Company,  H.  S.  Richards,  secretary;  The 
People's  Coal  Company,  G.  W.  Thomas,  general  manager;  Braa- 
iiell  Coal  Company,  A.  S.  Braznell,  president;  Dunkirk  Coal 
Company,  A.  S.  Braznell,  manager ;  Meadowlands  Coal  Company, 
W.  L.  Dixon,  general  manager. 


Cumberland  Mills,  Me.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  common  with  many  other  Kepublicans  of  New  Eng- 
land, I  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  protection.    I  think  that 
we  are  entitled  to  free  coal  and  that  the  general  policy  of  our  country 
should  be  for  free  coal  on  the  principle  that  it  is  raw  material. 

We  certainly  are  using  up  our  own  supplies  of  coal  rapidly  enough, 
and  our  coal  regions  presumably  do  not  need  any  protection  against 
tJhe  Nova  Scotia  coals  that  would  come  to  us. 

I  trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  use  your  influence  for 
this  purpose. 

Yours,  truly,  John  E.  Wabren. 


Exchange  Street, 
Bangor,  Me.,  November  13,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  present  agitation  of  the  proposed  tariff 
revision,  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  duty  on  Nova  Scotia  bituminous  coal.  This  question  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  Maine  especially,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  provinces.  With  the  duty  removed,  or  even  mate- 
rially reduced,  Nova  Scotia  coal  would  be  the  direct  means  of  build- 
ing up  great  manufacturing  industries  in  this  State  and  throughout 
New  England. 
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This  matter  is  of  such  importanoe  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
in  my  section  of  the  country  that  I  am  prompted  to  earnestly  advocate 
a  very  material  reduction  m,  if  not  the  absolute  removal  of,  the  duty 
on  Nova  Scotia  coal. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  question  may  be  most  carefully  considered  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  act  for  the  general  welfare  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  the  country. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Orman  B.  Humphrey. 


COBK. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  ARMSTRONG  CORK  COMPANY,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

/ 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  2S^  1908, 
To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Sirs  :  Paragraph  No.  416  of  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
reads: 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  eight  cents  per  pound;  manufactured 
corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  hi  diameter,  measured  at  larger  end,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  less  in  diameter,  measured  at 
larger  end,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes, 
manufactured  from  cork  waste  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

And  paragraph  448  reads : 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  cork,  catgut  or  whip  gut  or  worm 
S^ut,  or  wax,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

If  we  may  so  far  presume,  we  would  suggest  that  paragraph  416 
be  revised  to  read  as  follows : 

Per  pound. 

Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  quarters $0.08 

Manufactured  corks  and  cork  disks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 

diameter,  measured  at  larger  end .  15 

Manufactured  corks  and  cork  disks  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  less  in 

diameter,  measured  at  larger  end .25 

Cork  bark  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  life  preservers  or  life 

buoys 'Oil 

Cork  bark  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  cork  insoles .05 

Cork  floats,  3  inches  and  over  in  diameter,  for  nets  and  seines .03 

Blocks,  sheets,  pipe  covering,  forms  or  boards  for  insulating  purposes, 

made  from  cork  waste  or  granulated  cork .01 

Granulated  cork •  OOi 

Artificial  cork,  suberit,  or  substitutes  for  natural  cork,  made  from  cork 

waste  or  granulated  cork  and  not  otherwise  provided  for .06 

Manufactures  of  artificial  cork,  suberit,  or  substitutes  for  natural  cork, 

made  from  cork  waste  or  granulated  cork  and  not  otherwise  provided 

for .12 

Cork  paper  or  split  cork  thinner  than  100  to  the  inch 1.25 

The  present  tariff  on  manufactured  corks  is  not  higher  than  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  industry  in  the  United  States.  In  1897,  when  the 
present  act  became  law,  the  value  of  the  importations  of  cork  bark 
was  $1,823,408  and  of  manufactured  cork  bark  $463,740.23.  In  1907 
these  values  were  $2,358,873  and  $1,704,030,  respectively.    This  will 
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show  that  under  the  present  tariff  the  importations  of  manufactured 
corks  have  increased  much  faster  than  those  of  the  unmanufactured 
cork  bark.  The  average  ad  valorem  duty  in  1907  was  22.93  per  cent 
The  approximate  value  of  the  corks  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
States  IS  $5,000,000,  the  importations  being  about  34  per  cent  of  this 
amount. 

The  first  clause  of  paragraph  No.  416,  Schedule  N,  reads :  "  Cork 
bark  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  8  cents  per  pound."  We  suggest  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "  quarters  "  for  cubes.  Squares  or  quarters 
are  the  trade  terms  for  the  blanks  from  which  corks  are  cut  and  the 
word  "  cube  "  is  not  used. 

We  suggest  the  addition  of  the  words  "  cork  disks  "  to  the  second 
clause.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  act  cork  disks  have  become  a 
very  important  article  of  importation,  and  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  the  word  "  corks  "  covers  disks.  The  present  tariff  of  15 
cents  per  pound  has  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  the  manufacturers 
of  corfe  disks  in  this  country,  and  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  demand 
is  supplied  from  abroad,  it  being  cheaper  to  manufacture  them  in 
Spain  and  pay  the  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  or  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  for  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  present  tariff  does  not  specifically  provide  for  the  duty  an 
cork  bark  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  life  preservers;  for 
for  cork  insoles;  cork  paper;  for  cork  floats;  for  cork  sheets  and 
forms  for  insulating  purposes ;  for  granulated  cork ;  and  for  manu- 
factures of  artificial  cork  or  cork  substitutes.  These  articles  have 
been  imported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
25  per  cent  for  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  result  of  this 
is  undervaluation,  and  also  attempts  to  import  certain  classes  of  cork 
products  as  cork  bark  unmanufactured.  The  conscientious  importer 
IS  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  less  scrupulous 
ones.  As  the  volume  of  these  importations  is  not  large,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  custom-house  officials  to  find  persons  to  intelligently 
appraise  this  merchandise.  In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  fairer  to 
all  importers  to  have  these  items  definitely  covered  by  a  specific 
duty,  and  we  think  the  figures  we  have  suggested  are  fair  and  not 
higher  than  they  should  be  to  protect  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  We,  ourselves,  at  the  present  time  are  importing  cork  blanks 
for  making  cork  soles,  seine  corks,  and  cork  blocks  for  life  preservers, 
as  we  can  do  so  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them  in  the  United  States* 
We  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  the  protection  on  this  line  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  the  American  workmen  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  work. 

We  suggest  that  paragraph  448  of  Schedule  N  remain  unchanged 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  manufactures  of  cork. 

From  4,000  to  5,000  people  are  employed  in  cork  making  in  the 
United  States.  Machinery  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  most  of  it 
is  of  American  invention,  but  owing  to  its  first  cost  and  to  the  many 
cracks  and  other  defects  in  cork  bark  which  have  to  be  avoided,  it 
must  be  worked  with  care  and  discrimination  to  get  economical 
results;  therefore,  machineir  entirely  automatic,  such  as  is  ^nployed 
in  wood  working,  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  owing  to  excessive 
waste,  and  intelligent  operatives,  more  or  less  skilled,  are  rejquired  in 
the  industry.    During  the  past  ten  years  American  machinery  has 
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been  extensively  introduced  abroad  and  is  now  largely  employed  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  On  another  page  we  set  forth  the  average 
wages  paid  cork  workers,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  United  States 
and  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  labor  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
principal  cork  producing  and  manufacturing  countries,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  workman  is  paid  on  the  average 
at  least  four  times  as  much  as  his  European  competitor.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  cheaply  paid  foreign  labor, 
but  in  our  own  factory  in  Spain  we  find  that  we  can  and  do  get  as 
large  an  output  per  operative  as  we  do  in  our  factory  in  Pittsburg, 
ajid  the  piecework  prices  paid  do  not  exceed  one- fourth  of  those  paid 
for  the  same  work  in  Pittsburg.  The  United  States  manufacturer 
is  further  handicapped  by  the  feet  that  rents  and  other  expenses  are 
also  greater  and  he  must  provide  better  buildings  for  properly  hous- 
ing his  operatives  and  merchandise  than  are  necessary  in  the  milder 
climate  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  our  judgment,  a  reduction  in  the  present  scale  of  duties  will 
cause  a  hardship  to  the  American  workman,  as  any  material  decrease 
in  the  protection  would  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  wages  to  suit  the 
new  conditions.  Corks,  with  the  exception  of  cork  disks,  are  not 
consumed  by  a  few  industries,  but  the  output  is  scattered  in  compar- 
atively small  quantities  all  over  the  country. 

Since  1897  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  decline  in  the  selling 
price  of  corks  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States.  The  market  prices 
are  lower  now,  and  were  lower  during  the  busy  year  of  1907  than 
they  were  in  1897,  when  the  present  act  became  a  law. 

We  submit  the  following  tables  showing  the  working  of  the  present 
duties,  the  wages  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  some  other  data  which  we  thought  would  prove  to 
be  of  intereist  and  of  service  to  you  in  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this 
particular  part  of  Schedule  N : 


Size. 


Hi^h  quality  wine  corks: 

No.  8,  IHnch 

No.  9,  U-Inch 

Wine  qa&llty  wine  corks  for  wines,  ex- 
port oeers,  etc.: 

No.  8, 14-inch 

No.  9.  IHnch 

Fine  beer  corks  for  steamed  beer: 

No.  8,  li-lnch 

No.  9.  IHnch 


Weight 
per  1,000, 


Pounds. 

4.8 
5.7 


4.8 
5.7 


Cost  in 
Europe 
per  1,000. 


13.50 
3.80 


2.40 
2.80 


1.80 
2.20 


Duty  per 

1,000  at 

Ad  valo- 

Total 

$0.16  per 

rem. 

cost. 

pound. 

cent. 

•0.72 

20.57 

$4.22 

.854 

22.5 

4.654 

.72 

80 

8.12 

.854 

30.3 

3.654 

.76 

41.7 

2.56 

.90 

40.9 

8.10 

Cost  to 
mannfac* 
turein 
United 
States. 


$4.40 
4.80 


8.24 
8.60 


2.56 
2.90 


^  At  least  three- fourths  of  the  bottle  corks  imported  are  in  the  two 
sizes  above  mentioned,  being  used  for  pint  and  quart  bottles.  A  few 
are  used  of  different  diameters  or  longer  or  shorter  lengths,  but  the 
duties  wiU  show  about  the  same  ad  valorem  equivalent.  The  labor 
and  expenses  of  making  1,000  corks  of  a  given  size  from  low  quality 
cork  bark  are  as  much  or  even  a  little  more  than  for  making  the  same 

3uantity  of  hig^h-grade  corks.     Therefore  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
:uty  is  higher  in  the  low  qualities  than  in  the  higher  grades. 
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Weight 
perl.OOO. 

Cost  in 

Europe 

perl,000. 

Duty  per 
1,000  at 

10.25  per 
pound. 

'   GoetV 

rem.     ,     .^L        ^^^^ 
1   SuteiL 

Vial    corks,   XXXX   quality,   reguUr 
length,  Nob.  1  to  6,  Inclusive 

Vial  corks,  XXX  quality,  regular  length, 
Nofl.  1  to  6  inclusive 

Founds. 
0.95 

1.0 

10.75 

.58 

to.  231 
.26 

Percent.^ 

Slf        SO.  961          10.90 

46  '           .83  '             .77 

1 

Weight 
per  1.000. 

1 

1 

Costto 

Advalo-      Total    [^^^ 
«A*M           tfWM^         vure  in 
rem.         ooeL        jj^^ 

•   States. 

Cork  disks,  l^-inch  diameter  by  one-ninth 
of  an  inch  thick 

Pounds 

0.68 

$0.42  '      SO.  102 

PereaU, 

24.3  '      $0,622 

$0.86 

At  least  three- fourths  of  the  disks  used  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported, as  the  present  duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  24  per  o^it 
ad  valorem,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  industry  in  the  United 
States. 


Cork  insoles,  men's  sizes. 


Weight 
per  100 
dozen 
pairs. 


Pounds. 
50 


Cost  in 
Europe 
per  100 
dozen 
pairs. 


$9.00 


Duty,  at 
$0.06  per 
pound. 


$2.50 


Ad  valo- 
rem. 


Percent. 
2 


Total 
cost. 


I  Costto 
mannlMs 
j  torein 
I  United 
I  SUtes. 


$11.50  I      $14.  «0 


Weight 
perl.OOO. 


Seine  corks,  5-inch. 


i  Pounds. 
200 


Cost  in 
Europe 
perl.OOO. 


$18.00 


Duty  per  j 

1.000,  at    Ad  valo- 
$0.03  per      rem. 

pound. 


$6.00 


Percent 


Total 
cost. 


!  Costto 
{manaCac^ 

tore  in 
I  United 

I   States. 


$24.00 


$24.50 


LIFE  PRESERVER  BLOCKS. 


Weight  per  set,  6  pounds. 


Cost  in  I  Duty,  at 
Europe  $0.1iper 
per  set.      pound. 


$0.20  ; 


$0.09 


Ad  valo- 
rem. 


Percent. 
45 


Total 
cost. 


Costto 

manafac- 

turein 

United 

Stately 


$0.29 


$OlSD 


Formerly  almost  all  of  the  cork  bark  wholly  or  partiallv  manu- 
factured for  cork  insoles,  seine  corks,  arid  cork  blocks  for  life  pre- 
servers was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Now  the  great  bulk 
is  imported.  To  protect  our  business  we  have  been  obliged  to  manu- 
facture these  articles  in  Spain,  it  being  cheaper  to  pay  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent  than  to  make  them  in  this  country. 

Life  preservers  are  made  from  the  cheapest  graae  of  cork  bark. 
The  labor  is  proportionately  high  to  the  cost  of  the  material  itself* 
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and  shows  a  correspondingly  high  ad  valorem  equivalent.  Spain 
also  levies  an  export  duty  of  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  cork 
bark  unmanufactured. 


8126. 


Oork  paper.  AA  quality: 

6  by  10  inch 

4by6inch 

A  quality: 

5  by  10  inch 

4bv6inch 

B  quality: 

5  by  10  inch 

4  by  6  inch 


Weight 
per  1.000 
sheets. 


Pounds. 
0.75 
.875 

.75 
.875 

.75 
.876 


Cost  in 
Europe 
per  1.000. 


t6.70 
2.86 


8.45 
1.76 


1.60 
.88 


Duty  at 
26  per 
cent 
ad  va- 
lorem. 


II.  424 

•m 

.861 
.481 

.87* 
.201 


Duty  at 
S1.26  per 
pound. 


10.94 
.47 


Total 
cost. 


16.64 
8.82 


4.80 
2.22 


2.44 
1.80 


Cost  to 
manufac- 
ture In 
United 
States. 


r.oo 

8.60 


4.75 
2.40 


2.80 
1.60 


Cork  paper  is  a  comparatively  new  article  of  manufacture  and  is 
principally  used  for  cigarette  tips.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  is  in  labor  ana  factory  expenses  aside  from  material.  The 
bulk  of  this  paper  is  now  imported.  Owing  to  the  great  difference  ia 
the  value  of  the  several  grades  there  is  great  inducement  to  evade  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  by  undervaluation.  Such 
irregularities  are  hard  to  detect  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
persons  with  expert  knowledge  to  intelligently  appraise  the 
importations. 

Weekly  wages  paid  cork  workers. 


Men: 

Cork-bark  sorters . . , 

Sllcers 

Blockers 

^   Boys 

Women: 

Machine  operatiyes . 

Sorters 

Packers 


United  States. 


118. 00  to  $16. 00 

12. 00  to  13.00 

14. 00  to  16.00 

6.00  to  12.00 

5. 00  to  8.00 

6.00  to  9.00 

6. 00  to  8.00 


Spain. 


$8. 60  to  f4. 60 
8.00  to  8.50 
8.00  to  3.60 
1.60  to  8.00 

1.20  to   1.60 
1.20  to   1.60 


Our  factories  operate  fifty-five  hours  per  week. 
The  above  data  as  to  wages  are  taken  from  our  own  pay  rolls  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Seville,  Spain,  and  we  know  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  wage  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Charles  D.  Armstrong,  President, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  «5,  1908. 
Hon.  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

^Ydshington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  crown  corks. 
We  beg  you  to  remind  your  committee  that  the  duties  on  cork  disks 
are  too  high  at  present  and  beg  you  to  reduce  them  from  15  cents 
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per  pound  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Imported  cork  disks  pay  now  25  pw 
cent  of  their  value,  and  by  looking  at  the  importations  of  the  Crown 
C!ork  and  Seal  Company,  of  Baltimore,  L.  Mundet  &  Sons,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  others,  you  will  find  this  to  be  a  fact,  although  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  representing  the  cork  trust,  are  importing  these  coii 
disks  at  higher  prices  to  make  your  committee  believe  that  the  per- 
centage of  duty  is  not  high  enough. 

If  the  manufacturers  oi  crown  corks  have  to  depend  on  the  ooik 
trust  alone  for  our  supply  of  cork  disks,  we  know  that  before  long  we 
shall  be  put  out  of  existence.  The  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  $4,500,000,  and  the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  will  combine  to  close  up  our 
factories.  We  can  not  depend  to  get  our  supply  of  cork  disks  from 
the  independent  cork  factories,  because  these  are  of  no  importance 
and  are  unable  to  supply  one-third  of  the  demand. 

To  give  your  committee  a  more  correct  idea  of  how  the  cork 
industry  stands  now,  we  give  you  the  capital  stock  of  all  the  cork 
factories  in  the  United  States^  independent  of  the  cork  trust:  Diamond 
Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  capital  stock  $10,000;  Paddock 
Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  capital  stock  $60,000;  Empire 
Citjr  Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  capital  stock  $25,000 
National  Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  capital  stock  $20,000 
Century  Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  capital  stock  $25,000, 
Trusslow  &  Fuller,  Jersey  City,  N.  J,,  capital  stock  $35,000 ;  Viatemple 
Brothers,  Newark,  N.  J.,  capital  stock  $5,000;  Chicago  Cork  Works, 
Chicago,  111.,  capital  stock  $25,000;  total,  $205,000,  against  the  capital 
of  $4,500,000  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

The  patent  on  the  bottle-capping  machine  will  expire  Aj>ril  23, 
1909.  After  that  date,  no  doubt,  crown-cork  factories  will  spring  up 
all  over  the  country,  but  if  your  committee  will  shut  up  the  European 
market  for  cork  disks  by  not  lowering  the  duty  on  same,  then  the 
monopoly  between  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  and  the  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  of  Baltimore,  will  be  an  accomplished  fact 
Trusting  that  our  petition  will  have  the  careful  consideration  of 
your  committee,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Manhattan  Cork  Specialty  Co., 

Manuel  Pruneda, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

American  Cork  Specialtt  Co., 

Joseph  H.  Fitzpatrick, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


New  York,  November  25, 1908. 

Hon.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  going  to  give  you  certain  figures  with  regard 

to  the  actual  duties  on  corks.     I  inclose  some  of  them  for  your 

perusal,  as  I  know  that  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  will  try  to 

raise  them  in  some  cases,  because  they  claim  theirs  are  an  infant 
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industry;  also  it  has  been  in  existence  for  half  a  century  and  can 
oversell  all  cork  manufacturers  of  Europe  all  over  the  world.  I  do 
not  ^ve  you  any  other  sizes  of  tapers,  because  duties  being  pro- 
hibitive, very  few  have  been  imported,  and  only  at  intervals  when 
the  cork  trust  had  raised  the  prices  away  up. 

If  your  committee  examines  the  price  list  of  the  Diamond  Cork 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  of  ftttsburg,  as  far  as  the  prices  and  sizes  of  corks 
are  concerned,  you  will  finf  that  although  there  are  about  600  sizes 
and  qualities  or  taper  corks,  only  about  30  sizes  have  been  imported 
in  very  small  quantities  during  ten  years. 

In  regard  to  straight  corks,  whidk  pay  15  cents  per  pound  duty, 
the  mamine-cut  corKs  can  not  be  imported  to  compete  with  the 
American  product.  Large  quantities  of  nand-cut  corks  were  imported 
several  years  ago,  the  hand  labor  in  Europe  being  cheaper  than  in 
America,  but  these  hand-cut  corks  have  been  substitutea  by  crown 
corks,  which  are  all  made  in  this  country.  Whatever  hand-cut  corks 
are  imported,  they  are  left  in  bond  to  be  shipped  to  other  countries. 

The  cork  disks  which  are  imported  now  pay  26  per  cent  duty  on 
its  value,  although  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  are  importing 
theirs  at  higher  prices  to  make  your  committee  believe  that  the  duty 
on  this  article  must  be  increased.  I  beg  your  committee  to  look  at 
the  invoices  of  cork  disks  of  the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  L.  Mundet  &  Son,  of  Brooklyn,  and  others  to  find  out  the 
facts.  The  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company,  of  Baltimore,  have  im- 
ported all  their  disks  from  Europe  for  several  years  back.  Lately 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  produce  the  same  article 
here  cheaper  than  they  can  get  it  in  Europe,  and  they  have  opened  a 
large  cork  factory  in  Baltimore.  Your  committee  will  find  out  that 
the  importations  of  cork  disks  have  diminished  by  one-half  or  more 
this  year,  and  this  only  on  account  of  the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Com- 

Kny  having  decided  to  manufacture  their  own  disks.    Therefore,  no 
ir  protection  can  be  given  to  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  on  this 
article. 

Yours,  truly  Jose  Torbes. 


Oo9t  of  f^roduction  of  corks  hy  the  Diamond  Cork  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  the  past  ten  months  from  January  to  October  SI,  1908. 

Month. 

Sales. 

£xpenMS. 

$8,660.00 
2,077.88 
4,588.11 
2,063.88 
4,860.07 
4,761.00 
6,267.46 
8,121.00 
8,064.16 
4.466.22 

PereaDt- 
age. 

JTATraary                                     ^  ^. - 

910,888.28 
8,288.06 
0,011.28 
12,108.06 
16,060.81 
16,867.08 
12,877.04 
18,688.70 
16,818.68 
16,834.01 

88-78 

i^-          

86-16 
46-78 
24~«0 
2&-06 

^EEEEEEEEEEEEEE: 

2i^ll 
42-66 
22-80 
24-22 
27-88 

TotaL 

AFerac* 

181.180.46 


40,000.64 

...„_. 
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Import  duties  on  taper  corks  from  Nos.  1  to  6  XXX,  extra  long,  used  for  pmtent 
medicines  and  hy  retail  druggists. 


Prloe  In  Spain  for  1,000  coital. 


Weight  ol 
1.000  corks. 


No.  1  XXX,  extra  long,  l.oapesetaa 

No.  %  XXX,  extra  long,  2  pesetas 

No.  8  XXX,  extra  long.  2.68  pesetas 

No.  4  XXX,  extra  long,  2.64  pesetas 

No.  6  XXX,  extra  long,  2.8B  pesetas 

No.  6  XXX,  extra  long.  3.78  pesetas 


Datiesai 

SSontspsi 

pooodon 

i,r"     - 


Ounces. 
8.25 
11.00 
15.20 
22.00 
25.00 
31.00 


10.12-10.80 
.17-  ,19 
.23-  .75 
.84-  .87 
.8»-  .08 
.4»-    .44 


19 

47 
90 
71 

m 
m 


The  Spanish  peseta  is  depreciated  12  per  cent  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  nnmber  of  jmn 
more  than  that,  but  no  less. 


Import  duties  on  taper  corks  from  Nos,  1  to  6  XX,  extra  long,  used  far 
medicines  and  hy  retail  druggists. 


Price  in  Spain  for  1,000  oorks. 


Weight  of 
i.OOOcorkB. 


Dntfasat 
26fcfl&tsper 

pound  Y>n 
1,000  corks. 


No.  IXX,  extra  long,  1.10  pesetas 

No.  2  XX,  extra  long,  1.15  pesetas 

No.  8  XX,  extra  long,  1.40  pesetas 

No.  4  XX,  extra  long,  1.40  pesetas 

No.  6  XX,  extra  long,  l.SOpcKetas 

No.  6  XX,  extra  long,  1.00  pesetas 


Ovneu. 
8.40 
11.20 
15.40 
22.40 
25.90 
32.20 


0.12-.25 
.ltf-.8i 
.22-.76 
.2^.75 

.ao-.20 


of 
onl, 


Ui 
1« 


The  Spanish  peseta  Is  depreciated  12  per  cent  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  nvnUer  cf  yean 
more  than  that,  but  no  less. 

/mfM>rt  duties  on  taper  corks  from  Nos.  1  to  6X,  extra  long,  used  for  putmt 
medicines,  inks,  mucUages,  etc. 


Price  in  Spain  for  1,000  corks. 


Weight  of 
,1,000  corks. 

i 


I    Ounces. 

No.  IX  extra  long,  0.75  peseta ~ 9 

No.  2X  extra  long.  0.75  peseta _ 12 

No.  3X  extra  long,  0.75  peseta _ _. - 12 

No.  4X  extra  long,  1  peseta -!  24 

No.  5X  extra  long,  1.25  pesetas . j  28 

No.  6X  extra  long,  1.50  pesetas ;  85 


Duties  at 

25  cents  per 

pound 

on 

1,000  corks. 

0.14^.08 

.18- 

.76 

.28- 

.50 

.37- 

.50 

.43- 

.75 

.54- 

.69 

of  dotiti 
oo  1.000 


PfreraC. 


Ui 

116 


IM 


This  quality  is  one  of  the  most  used  In  the  line  of  tapers. 

The  Spanish  peseta  is  depreciated  12  per  cent  to^ay,  and  has  been  for  a  number  as 
years  more  than  that,  but  no  less. 


New  York,  November  2i^  1908, 
Hon.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  The  writer  forgot  to  mail  you  yesterday  the  cost  of 

production  of  taper  corks  in  Spain.    No  doubt  you  will  be  very 

much  surprised  when  you  will  see  that  the  taper  corks  cost  more  to 

produce  m  Spain  than  in  this  country;  nevertheless  this  is  a  fact 
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which  you  can  easily  find  out  by  asking  the  consul-general  of  Barce- 
lona to  report  to  your  committee  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  rea- 
son why  the  cost  of  production  of  tapers  is  higher  than  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  country  is  because  in  America  they  use  the  best 
power  machines  of  the  latest  inventions,  while  in  Spain  they  produce 
these  co]^ks  with  hand-power  machines. 

Trustmg  that  this  will  illustrate  you  in  regard  to  the  unfair  duties 
taper  corks  are  paying  now,  I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Jobe  Torres. 


November  24,  1908. 
Cost  of  production  of  taper  corks  in  Spain,  as  per  our  books  in  our 
factory  in  I^alafrugell,  38  per  cent  of  the  invoice  prices. 


HARNESS  AND  SADDLERY. 

Corner  of  Congress  and  Peoria  Shtreets, 

Chicago^  November  19^  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMirrEE, 

United  States  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Kef  erring  to  the  import  duty  on  manufactured  har- 
ness,  saddles,  and  kindred  goods,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  labor  for 
that  class  of  work  receives  more  than  twice  as  much  pay  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  England,  we  believe  that  the  present  duty  should  be 
maintained  in  order  to  protect  American  workmen. 

We  are  not  vitally  interested  in  this  proposition,  as  we  make  but 
few  goods  such  as  are  made  abroad,  but  for  reasons  given  we  desire 
to  enter  our  protest  against  a  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  rate. 
Respectfully, 

L.  EjtPER  &  Sons. 


HIDES. 

statement    of    W.    a.    HARDENBERGH,    president    of    the    WHOLESAIiB 
SADDLERY   ASSOCIATION    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Washington,  November  26^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CommAttee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  herein  find  a  letter  from  W.  A. 
Hardenbergh,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  request  that  it  be  placed  before  the  committee  and  printed 
with  the  daily  hearings. 
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Can  you  kindly  send  me  the  printed  reports  of  the  hearings  thus 
far  had  and  those  to  be  held  in  the  future  ?  Please  send  the  same  to 
my  room,  No.  382,  House  Office  Building. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  C.  Stevens, 

The  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  States, 

8t,  Pauly  Minn,,  Novemher  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Fred.  C.  Stevens,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Deab  Sib:  In  connection  with  the  hearing  on  the  tariff  schedules  which 
Is  now  being  held,  and  further  action  on  these  same  matters  when  they  come 
before  the  House,  I  am  presuming  to  write  you  to  secure  if  possible  your  good 
offices  with  a  view  of  having  hides  again  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  short 
time — I  believe  In  the  sixties — these  articles  have  always  been  admitted  to 
this  country  free  of  duty.  During  the  years  when  they  were  on  the  firee  list 
the  leather  industry  and  its  collateral  branches  developed  a  most  healthy 
growth  and  large  markets  were  established  in  foreign  countries  by  our  manu- 
facturers of  leather. 

During  the  few  years  just  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  our 
shoe  manufacturers  had  broken  into  the  European  markets  and  were  estab- 
lishing large  and  profitable  markets  for  their  product  In  those  countries.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  Is  any  question  but  that  the  placing  of  the  15  per  cent 
duty  on  hides  and  the  consequent  control  by  the  packers  of  the  leather  market 
has  prevented  the  development  of  this  market  on  the  part  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers. 

During  the  past  five  years  by  reason  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  packers 
over  the  raw  material  they  have  absorbed  practically  all  the  sole-leather  tan- 
neries of  the  country.  They  are  a  dominant  factor,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon 
control  the  sheepskin  tanneries,  and  within  the  last  two  years  have  carried 
their  campaign  Into  the  harness  and  upper-leather  tanning  industry. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  an 
almost  absolute  control  of  the  hide  market  and  protected  by  a  tariff  which 
practically  closes  the  European  markets  to  the  Independent  buyer  It  wUl  be  a 
possible  and  in  fact  an  almost  certain  result  that  the  tanneries  of  the  so-called 
•'Independent  operators"  will  soon  become  the  property  of  the  packers,  and 
the  shoe,  harness,  belting,  and  trunk  factories,  in  fact  every  line  of  manu- 
facturing business  that  uses  leather,  will  have  but  one  source  of  supply  for 
their  raw  material. 

This  condition  has  been  coming  on  with  very  rapid  strides  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  the  manufacturers  of  leather  articles  look  forward  with  much 
apprehension  to  the  time  which  they  see  rapidly  approaching  when  their  busi- 
ness will  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  one  powerful  class.  Every  day  they 
see  their  markets  restricted  by  the  closing  down  or  the  practically  compulsory 
sale  of  the  so-called  "Independent  tanneries"  to  the  packers,  and  In  my 
opinion  nothing  can  stay  the  Inevitable  except  to  put  hides  where  they  had 
80  long  been,  on  the  free  list. 

The  Ptatement  that  follows  may  appear  to  you  very  farfetched,  but  It  is  my 
confident  personal  opinion  that  if  the  condition  which  confronts  leather  manu- 
facturers and  the  manufacturer  of  leather  articles  continues  and  advances  with 
the  same  strides  during  the  next  ten  years  that  it  has  during  the  past  five,  not 
only  will  the  beef  packers  control  the  manufacture  of  leather  but  they  will 
likewise  control  by  ownership  the  shoe,  harness,  belting,  and  other  leather 
industries. 

It  Is  becoming  dally  more  difficult  to  operate  by  reason  of  this  control,  and  I 
hope  that  this  great  industry,  which,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  second  only  to  that 
of  Iron  and  steel,  may  be  freed  by  proper  legislation  from  the  handicap  und«r 
which  it  is  now  conducting  its  business. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  efforts  you  may  put  forth  with  a  view  of 
bettering  these  conditions,  and  with  the  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly, 

V5^.  A.    £Iabdenbeb6h 
President  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  States. 
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Spencer,  Mass.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  aUow  me  to  express  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
du^  on  hides. 

We  are,  as  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers,  feeling  very  sensitive 
about  this  duty  on  hides.  It  seems  to  be  an  unwarranted  thing  to 
have  this  duty.  Unless  the  necessity  for  revenue  demands  it,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  it,  and  the  revenue  is  so 
small  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  such  that  it  is  not 
considered  even  in  that  respect  very  commendable.  You  see,  there 
is  an  absolute  shortage  of  hides  in  this  country.  Hides  are  a  by- 
product, and  the  duty  does  not  encourage  raising  cattle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hides,  so  that  the  benefit  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  the  duty 
to  encourage  a  trade  is  not  realized  in  this  case,  but  is  very  injurious 
to  the  industries  of  tanning  and  shoe  manufacturing  in  our  country. 
We  are  the  ^eat  country  for  tanning  leather,  and  a  great  deal  of 
leather  is  shipped  abroad  and  would  w  shipped  just  the  same  if  the 
duty  was  not  on  hides,  and  when  we  rebate  the  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured product  the  Government  gets  no  revenue,  so  that  between  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  benefited  by  the  duty  in  tiie  encouragement  of 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  that  we  get  no  benefit  from  the  duty  when 
leather  is  shipped  abroad,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  argu- 
ment for  the  duty  at  the  present  time.  We  have  the  leather  product 
for  our  own  use,  and  what  we  do  not  need  we  can  ship,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  equally  as  well  off  so  far  as  the  shipment  is  concerned 
with  or  without  a  duty. 

Now,  another  argument^  the  hide  that  is  imported,  when  made  into 
leather  and  the  duty  rebated,  the  foreign  manuiacturer  gets  his 
leather  dieaper  than  the  home  manufacturer,  which  is  a  very  unjust 
thing  for  our  own  people. 

Another  thing,  tnis  duty  is  most  all  on  heavy  hides.  The  lighter 
hides,  under  12  pounds,  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  dutiable,  and  that 
makes  the  heavy  goods,  the  workingman's  shoes,  bear  all  the  burden 
of  this  duty,  which  is  another  very  objectionable  thing. 

Considenng  these  facts,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  unreasonable  thing 
to  retain  this  duty,  and  I  hope  you  maj  exercise  your  influence  to 
have  it  removed.  While  I  am  a  protectionist  from  every  reasonable 
point  of  view,  I  think  this  duty  on  hides  has  been  a  most  unwise 
thing  and  should  be  removed  for  the  benefit  of  every  class  of  manu- 
facturers, and  more  especially  for  the  working  people,  who  wear  the 
heavy  ^oods. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  broad  view  and  not  put  on  a  duty  where 
it  is  not  justly  applied,  especially  in  this  or  any  case  of  a  by-product, 
when  it  hamfjers  a  great  industry  instead  of  encouraging  it.  We 
were  without  it  for  thirty  years  and  it  was  a  compromise  when  put 
on  to  appease  the  western  farmer,  who  really  gets  no  benefit  from  it 
and  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  foot  wear. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  N.  Prouty. 
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Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Chicago^  Noverrhber  25, 1908. 
Hon.  William  Payne, 

Secretary  Ways  and  Means  Coinraittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  members  of  our  association,  a  number  of  whom  are 
large  users  of  leather  in  the  manufacture  of  their  product,  feel  that 
the  duty  of  15  per  cent  now  imposed  on  cattle  hiaes  imported  into 
this  country  is  unnecessary  and  unfair,  and  that  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariflf  now  under  consideration  that  the  duty  should  be  entirely  abol- 
ished and  raw  hides  put  on  the  free  list. 

A  special  meeting  of  our  association  was  held  on  the  24th  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  at  which  time  the  following  resolutions  wctc 
adopted : 

Whereas  the  furniture  manufacturers  use  a  great  quantity  of  leather  in  the 
manufacture  of  upholstered  furniture,  chairs,  desks,  tables,  and  kindred  goods, 
all  of  which  leather  is  manufactured  of  cattle  hides;  and 

Whereas  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  Imposed  upon  cattle  hides  by  the  Dlngley 
tariff  law  of  1897  is  unfair  and  works  great  harm  to  the  industries  mentioned 
by  increasing  the  price  of  tanned  cattle  hides ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  removal  of  said  tariff  on  hides  will  result  beneflciaUj 
to  the  masses  of  people  of  the  country  by  lowering  prices  on  all  articles  of 
furniture  on  which  leather  manufactured  of  cattle  hides  is  largely  used: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association  and  its 
members  hereby  respectfully  request  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  recommend  to  and  urge  upon  Congress 
that  the  said  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides  be  abolished. 

I  was  instructed  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  them,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  presented  at  the  hearing  of  this  matter,  which  I  under- 
stand is  set  for  Saturday,  the  28th. 

I  also  inclose  a  list  of  the  membership  of  our  association. 
That  I  may  be  sure  that  this  reaches  you  safely  I  would  thank 
you  for  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment. 

Very  truly,  yours,  P.  D.  Francis, 

Secretary  Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers'^  Association. 


Exhibit  A. 

Membership  of  the  Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers^  Associa- 
tion.— Art  Bedstead  Company,  F.  J.  Barnes,  Balkwill  &  Patch  Fur- 
niture Company,  Chicago  Mission  Furniture  Company,  Columbia 
Feather  Company,  Commercial  Furniture  Company,  Empire  Mat- 
tress Company,  Findeisen  &  Kropf  Manufacturing  Company,  l-iouis 
Hanson  Company,  Hafner  Furniture  Company,  Johnson  Chair  Com- 
pany, S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  Kinley  Manufacturing  Company,  Kimball 
&  Chappell  Company,  National  JParlor  Furniture  Company,  Louis  F. 
Nonnast,  A.  Petersen  &  Co.,  George  L.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Schultz  4 
Hirsch  Company,  Simmons  Manufacturing  Company,  Tonk  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Valentine-Seaver  Company,  A!dams  &  West- 
lake  Company,  Bauerle  &  Stark  Company,  the  Clementsen  Com- 
pany, Central  Manufacturing  Company,  Century  Parlor  Furni- 
ture Company,  Chicago  Mirror  and  Art  Glass  CJompany,  Ford  & 
Johnson   Company,   Green  Manufacturing  Company,  Haggard  4 
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Mitrcusson  Company,  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Company,  A.  J. 
Johnson  &  Sons  Furniture  Company,  Ketcham  &  Rothsdiild,  Theo. 
A.  Kochs  Company,  H.  Z.  Mallen  &  Co.,  H.  C.  Niemann  &  Co.,  Ol- 
brich  &  Golbeck  Company,  Peck  &  Hills  Furniture  Company,  the 
Seng  Company,  Schram  Bros.,  Tyler  &  Hippach  Company,  Union 
Wire  Mattress  Company,  Windsor  Folding  Bed  Company. 


Chicago,  Iu..,  November  21^  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE  on  Tariff, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  As  citizens  of  Illinois  and  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
Chicago,  we  wish  to  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the  tariff 
taken  off  of  hides.  As  the  supply  of  our  domestic  hides  is  by  far  too 
small  to  furnish  raw  material  for  our  tanneries,  free  hides  would  be  a 
very  substantial  measure  of  protection  to  all  the  industries  connected 
with  leather.  The  farmers  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  duty  on 
hides;  it  goes  to  the  packers,  and  they  are  surely  not  infant  industry. 
The  principle  of  "  protection  "  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  hides, 
because  they  are  not  an  article  of  manufacture  made  m  response  to 
demand,  but  result  incidentally  from  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  food, 
and  by  being  put  on  the  free  list  would  give  employment  to  the  people 
on  the  large  quantities  of  leather  that  would  oe  manufactured  into 
shoes,  harnesses,  belting,  etc. 

The  prices  of  leather  are  higher  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  the  business. 

This  is  the  result  of  manipulation  by  the  packers,  who  control  the 
sources  of  supply,  which  would  be  obviated  if  the  duty  on  hides  was 
removed. 

Trusting  you  will  aid  in  having  the  tariff  on  hides  removed,  we 
remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

De  Muth  &  Co.,  237  State  street;  N.  B.  Holden,  225  State 
street;  Foreman  Shoe  Coinpany;  O'Connor  &  Gold- 
berg; French,  Shriner  &  irner;  Henry  Hassel,  91 
Van  Buren  street ;  Streeter  Brothers ;  the  Cutler  Shoe 
Company;  Isidor  L.  Klein;  F.  E.  Foster  &  Co.;  the 
Rosenback  Company,  Masonic  Temple. 


Lyons,  N.  Y.,  November  19j  1908. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  address  you  at  the  present  time  relative  to  the  duty  on 
hides,  and  I  do  not  take  my  position  as  a  tanner  only,  but  for  that 
which  will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

The  present  duty  benefits  the  butcher  and  large  packers  only;  it 
enables  them  to  combine  and  virtually  say  what  prices  shall  be  paid 
and  is  very  injudicious.  It  does  not  benefit  the  farmer  by  adding 
any  increased  price  to  his  cattle,  but  works  to  his  disadvantage  on 
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prices  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  harness,  shoes,  and  other  leath^ 
articles,  and  this  is  true  of  every  person,  laborer,  artisan,  and  all. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  your  constituents,  I  hope  you  may  see  your 
way  clear  to  use  vour  influence  for  the  placing  of  hides  on  the  free 
list,  from  which  they,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  have  been  taken. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Taylor. 


Carriage  Bttiij)er8'  National  Association, 

Wilmington^  Del.^  Novemiber  23^  1908. 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  At  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  National  Association,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 22,  23,  and  24,  1901,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas  in  1872  Congress,  after  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation,  re- 
moved the  duty  of  10  per  cent  which  had  been  put  on  hides  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  civil  war  and  placed  imported  hides  on  the  free  list,  where  they  re- 
mained twenty-flve  years  undisturbed  by  the  tariff  bUls  constructed  by 
McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dlngley. 

Whereas  the  placing  of  an  Import  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides  in  raw  mate- 
rial on  equal  terms  with  other  leather-producing  countries,  and  so  decreased 
cost  of  production  as  greatly  benefited  our  users  of  leather,  and  so  stimulated 
the  export  of  leather  and  leather  fabrics  that  they  showed  the  largest  percent- 
age of  increase  of  the  twenty-four  staple  manufactured  products  exported  from 
1868  to  1898,  being  an  increase  of  0.1392  per  cent 

Whereas  the  placing  of  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides  In  1897  was 
not  favored  by  either  of  our  great  national  parties,  was  against  the  strong  pro- 
test of  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in  1890,  was  omitted  from  the  McKlnley  bill,  also 
the  original  Dingley  bill  as  adopted  in  the  House,  and  was  only  incorporated 
in  the  tariff  bill  of  1897  through  an  amendment  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
and  adopted  as  a  caucus  compromise  to  secure  the  vote  of  silver  Senators 
thought  necessary  for  its  adoption. 

Whereas  this  compromise  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  all  our  popalatioo,  as 
all  our  people  are  in  some  way  affected  by  the  increased  cost  of  leather,  has 
disturbed  our  home  trade,  has  interfered  with  our  export  trade  of  leather  and 
leather  fabrics,  and  is  now  causing  such  disturbance  of  values  as  is  becoming 
dangerous  to  those  manufacturing  interests  which  are  large  users  of  leather. 

Whereas  the  tariff  bill  refunds  to  the  tanner  the  duty  paid  if  the  resulting 
leather  is  exported,  our  foreign  competitors  are  able  to  purchase  our  leather  at 
so  much  less  than  our  home  manufacturers  as  to  place  us  at  serious  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  them  on  foreign  trade. 

Whereas  foreign  hides  are  a  necessity  in  the  production  of  leather  for  car- 
riage manufacturers,  our  country  not  producing  sufficient  for  requirements;  to 
increase  cost  of  our  material  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the  labor  element  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  duty  is  not  needed  for  revenue,  nor  does  it  furnish  protection ;  does  not 
increase  the  home  production  of  hides,  but  increases  the  cost  of  leather  fabrics 
and  becomes  a  burdensome  tax  on  our  own  people.  The  true  status  of  the 
question  was  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  by  that  wise  stateman,  the  Hon.  James 
G.  Blaine,  In  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1890,  when  a  duty  on  hides  had  been  suggested:  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take 
hides  from  the  free  list,  where  they  have  been  for  so  many  years.  It  Is  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  the  South  American  with  whom  we  are  trying  to  enlarge  oar 
trade.  It  will  benefit  the  farmer  by  addng  5  to  8  per  cent  to  the  price  of  Ids 
children's  shoes.  It  will  yield  a  profit  to  the  butcher  only — the  last  man  that 
needs  it.  The  movement  is  Injudicious  from  beginning  to  end — in  every  form 
and  phase.    Pray  stop  it  before  it  sees  light.    Such  movement  as  this  for  pro- 
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tection  will  protect  the  Republican  party  into  a  si)eedy  retirement."  Therefore, 
be  it 

ResoJvedj  That  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  this  23rd  day  of  October,  1901,  €»arnestly  petitions 
our  national  Congress,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  renio>e  tills  niniecessary 
duty  on  imported  hides,  and  again  place  them  on  the  free  list.  • 

Resolvcdj  That  a  printed  copy  of  the  preaml>le  and  resolutions  Ik»  mailed  by 
the  secretary  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  on 
the  convening  of  the  national  Congress  in  December. 

These  resolutions  were  again  adopted  at  the  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  23-25,  1906. 

And  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  on 
October  13-15,  1908,  the  matter  of  the  tariff  on  hides  was  again  con- 
sidered and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  and  reaffirm  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  asso- 
ciation at  the  conventions  held  in  Cincinnati  In  Itxn  and  at  Atlanta  In  1906. 
urging  the  national  Conjci*es8  to  remove  the  duty  now  on  imported  hides  and 
have  same  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  be  instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  and  attach  thereto  coi)ies  of  those  resolntions  hereby  indorsed 
to  each  member  of  the  si)ocial  tarifi  conimitt(*e  appointed  at  the  last  national 
session  to  consider  and  report  on  tariff  revision. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  C.  McLeab, 


HIDES,  LEATHER,  AND  WOODS. 

New  Ha\^n,  Conn.,  November  19,  J 908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  very  much  regret  that  I  can  not  be  in  Washington  to 
appear  before  your  committee  in  reference  to  certain  articles  in 
which  we  are  very  much  interested,  but  send  you  herewith  copy  of 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  the  winter  of  1906  and  1907.  I  will  call  your  special 
attention  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  hides,  leather,  wool,  goat- 
skins, mahogany,  and  lancewood. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobile  bodies  and  wheels 
in  New  England.  Any  reduction  that  would  benefit  us  would  cer- 
tainly benefit  producers  of  lower  grades. 

Poplar,  which  is  used  in  immense  quantities  for  panels,  is  growing 
very  scarce  and  is  very  high  priced.  We  believe  that  if  the  tariff 
was  taken  entirely  off  on  mahogany  that  we  could  use  that  to  equal 
advantage  with  the  famous  builders  of  Paris. 

You  will  note  in  the  copy  of  our  letter  inclosed  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  We  are  not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  we  are  in 
favor  of  a  reasonable  reduction,"  etc. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  made  three  trips  around  the  world 
selling  carriages,  and  there  is  no  occasion  any  longer  for  any  tariff 
on  carriages. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm.  Hooker  Atwood, 

President  New  Haven  Carriage  Co, 
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[Copy  of  letter  written  to  the  president  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Assoctatlon.] 

We  do  uot  require  any  tariff  on  carriages  for  our  protection,  but  if  the  Gov- 
ernment desires  a  revenue  out  of  the  few  that  will  be  Imported,  reduce  the  tariff 
to  10  per  cent. 

Automobiles  are  luxuries,  and  the  present  tariff  should  be  retained. 

The  tariff  on  hides  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply  all  over  the  world.  The  tariff- on  leather  should  be  reduced  to  at 
least  10  per  cent. 

The  tariff  on  wool  should  be  reduced  so  that  there  could  be  a  reduction  on 
cloths  suitable  for  carriage  and  automobile  builders. 

The  tariff  on  goatskins  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  as  the 
American  manufacturers  of  goatskins  bave  had  many  years  of  high  tariff  in 
which  to  produce  them  equal  In  quality  and  finish  to  European  manufacturers, 
and  they  are  not  making  them  as  good  now  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
tariff  on  mahogany  and  lancewood  should  be  entirely  taken  off,  as  none  of  it  is 
grown  in  this  country  and  we  could  use  a  great  deal  of  mahogany  if  there  was  no 
fiuty  on  it. 

The  National  Carriage  Makers'  Association  at  Its  last  meeting,  in  October, 
1906,  advocated  a  revision  of  tbe  tariff.  If  each  association  of  manufacturers 
In  their  different  linos  would  get  together  and  decide,  from  their  point  of  view, 
how  much  reduction  each  could  stand,  it  seems  to  us  the  matter  would  be  very 
Simple,  at  the  same  time  causing  no  reaction  in  business  worth  speaking  of. 

We  are  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  as  we  believe  that  the  sales  of 
the  productions  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  very  largely  increased  by  so 
doing.  We  are  not  In  favor  of  free  trade,  but  are  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  re- 
duction on  finished  and  raw  materials,  so  that  we  can  do  business  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Wm.  Hookeb  Atwood, 
Vice-President  New  Haven  Carriage  Company. 


INDURATED  FIBER. 

LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  November  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  write  this  to  advise  you  that  this  company  is  already 
protected  by  a  revenue  tariff  of  35  per  cent,  which  is  satisfactory, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  changed  in  any  particular.  We  would 
thank  you  to  advise  us  if  anything  occurs  that  would  cause  it  to  be 
disturbed. 

Yours,  truly, 

United  Indurated  Fiber  Co., 
By  Jesse  Peterson, 

President  and  General  Manager. 


ITORY  ARTICLES. 

statement  submitted  by  otto  gerdau,  or  NEW  YORK  city,  relativb 
TO  ivory  piano  keys  and  billiard  balls. 

New  York,  November  18, 1908. 
To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  consider  it  almost  useless  to  appeal  on  ivory  piano 
and  organ  keys  and  ivory  billiard  and  pool  balls,  because  for  thirty- 
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five  yeai*s  my  appeals  have  had  no  eflfect  whatever,  but  as  the  ex- 
cessive protection  has  finallv  had  the  inevitable  result  that  not  one 
dollar's  worth  of  these  articles  is  imported,  my  words  may  now  per- 
haps find  more  credence  or  attention.  I  therefore  beg  your  per- 
mission to  say  on  ivory  piano  and  organ  keys  that  this  article  is  but 
a  partially  manufactured  article,  sawn  by  automatic  machinery  and 
bleached  by  the  sun,  but  because  they  "have  never  been  specially 
enumerated  they  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  of  35  per  cent  as  per- 
fectly hand-finished,  artistically  carved  ivory,  and  in  consequence 
nothing  at  all  is  imported  of  the  $2,000,000  worth  used  by  the  piano 
and  organ  manufacturers  of  this  country.  The  difference  between 
the  American  and  European  labor  on  ivory  piano  and  organ  keys 
is  estimated  to  be  not  over  2  per  cent  and,  in  fact,  an  American  manu- 
facturer of  them,  Mr.  George  Ropes,  was  frank  enough  to  admit  (see 
Tariff  Hearings  of  Fifty-mird  Congress,  p.  1190)  that  the  entire 
amount  paid  S>r  labor  in  the  United  States  upon  a  set  of  ivory  keys 
is  not  over  10  per  cent. 

They  have  been  assessed  since  the  war  at  50  per  cent  and  they  have 
remained  so  ever  since.  The  turning  of  a  ball  from  a  block  is  done 
by  lathe,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  business  to  turn  them  at  an 
entire  cost  of  5  per  cent.  I  stand  for  protection,  but  not  for  such 
rank  prohibition  which  will  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  and  yield  no  revenue  to  the  Government. 

I  therefore  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  5  per  cent  on  ivory 
piano  and  organ  keys  and  ivory  billiard  and  pool  balls  and  free  entry 
of  ivorv  and  vegetable  ivory,  unmanufactured. 

Vours,  respectfully,  Otto  Gerdau. 


JEWELRY. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  R.  HOWE,  OF  CARTER,  HOWE  <fe  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  FINE  JEWELRY,  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  REPRESENTING  THE  MANUFACTURING 
jewelers'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  50  MEMBERS,  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF  FINE  JEWELRY  EXCLUSIVELY,  AND  THE  81  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
FINE  JEWELRY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  ELSEWHERE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY  WHO  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JEWELERS'  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne^  chairman^  and  the  memhera  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

The  statement  for  1905,  as  per  Bulletin  No.  54,  census  of  manufac- 
turers of  New  Jersey,  is  not  a  fair  average  statement  and  is  mislead- 
ing, from  the  fact  that  the  year  1905  was  phenomenal.  The  volume 
of  business  was  larger  than  was  ever  known  before,  and  larger  than 
it  can  remain. 

There  are  also  important  omissions  in  these  tabulated  figures,  viz, 
depreciation  on  machinery  and  plant  and  failure  to  deduct  allowances 
for  salaries  to  members  of  firms. 

Carter,  Howe  &  Co.  are  a  firm,  not  a  corporation.  In  making  our 
returns  for  1905  no  allowance  was  made  for  salaries  or  compensation 
for  services  to  members  of  our  firm,  as  would  have  been  the  case  were 
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we  incorporated.  As  a  very  large  number  of  Newark  and  New  York 
City  manufacturers  are  also  firms,  this  statement  doubtless  applies  to 
their  returns  as  well. 

Ten  per  cent  is  the  usual  allowance  for  depreciation  of  manufactur- 
ing plants,  including  buildings,  machinery,  patterns,  etc.,  but  depreci- 
ation on  machinery,  tools,  and  patterns,  as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  54 
for  Newark,  should  be  at  least  15  per  cent.  Adding  to  this  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  salaries,  as  above  stated,  the  general  profits  as  im- 
plied from  data  given  in  Bulletin  No.  54  would  be  reduced  by  about 
one-third. 

After  deducting  legal  interest  (6  per  cent)  on  capital  invested  and 
reasonable  salaries  for  members  of  the  firm,  each  of  whom  devotes 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  business,  the  average  net  profit 
for  the  past  twelve  years  in  our  own  business  has  amounted  to  6  per 
cent  scant,  on  the  capital,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  average  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  jewelry. 

There  is  no  trust  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  gold  jewelry — anyone 
who  has  the  necessary  artistic  feeling  and  capital  can  take  it  up,  as 
has  always  been  done.  Every  year  a  number  of  new  establishments 
are  opened,  and  usually  run  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  line,  with 
some  degree  of  success  for  a  few  years,  when  changes  of  style  or  the 
artistic  temperament  of  the  manufacturer  prevents  the  making  of 
profit,  and  causes  a  reorganization  or  discontinuance  of  the  business. 
This  insures  persistent  and  evor-changinff  competition,  and  holds 
prices  of  product  on  a  close  margin  of  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost 
of  staple  articles,  the  competition  above  referred  to  is  so  strong  that 
no  advance  in  selling  price  has  been  possible.  Hence  such  goods  have 
paid  a  steadily  decreasing  profit,  and  are  to-day  sold  on  a  very  close 
margin. 

Radical  changes  of  style  without  warning  constitute  a  great  men- 
ace to  the  financial  success  of  the  manufacturing  jewelry  business. 
Because  of  an  unavoidable  accumulation  of  old  stock,  jewelry  out  of 
style  is  worth  only  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  and  the  value  of 
precious  stones  mounted  therein.    The  entire  cost  of  labor  is  a  loss. 

As  jewelry  is  a  luxury,  it  is  seriousljr  aflfected  by  changes  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  consumption  therefore  varies  greatly  from  this  cause  as 
well  as  from  financial  conditions. 

Years  ago  the  majority  of  women  of  the  country  wore  earrings. 
Fashion  ruled  them  out,  and  the  loss  on  this  item  turned  the  profits 
of  many  manufacturers  into  loss,  for  no  other  ornament  came  in  to 
take  their  place  for  years. 

For  three  or  four  years  past  our  women  have  been  wearing  short 
or  elbow  sleeves,  which  fashion  has  created  a  great  demand  for  brace- 
lets, and  has  been  most  important  in  giving  at  least  partial  work  to  a 
large  number  of  journeymen  during  the  past  year.  If  it  is  true  that 
fashion  will  decree  long  sleeves  hereafter,  the  demand  for  bracelets 
will  largely  cease,  and  numbers  of  jewelers  will  be  out  of  work  until 
something  can  be  substituted. 

It  is  these  continuous  changes  of  style  that  cause  so  much  uncer- 
tainty in  returns  from  the  manufacture  of  fine  jewelry. 

Foreign  jewelry  is  imported  in  small  quantities  only,  from  the  fact 
that  the  stvles  do  not  suit  the  American  markets,  and  such  articles  can 
be  sold  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  large  cities. 
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Our  danger  consists  in  German  competition.  Ever  since  the  Franco- 
German  war  Germany  has  given  a  CTeat  deal  of  attention  to  technical 
training,  in  which  it  leads  the  world.  They  are  almost  as  expert  copy- 
ists as  are  the  Japanese.  Large  jewelry  tactories  have  been  built  at 
Hanau  and  Pforzheim.  They  manufacture  exclusive  lines  for  Mexico 
and  the  various  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  where  they 
have  captured  the  greater  part  of  the  trade,  and  are  now  reaching  out 
for  our  market  by  sending  experts  here  to  work  in  our  factories  as 
ordinary  workmen. 

Within  a  week  our  firm  has  learned  that  an  expert  who  speaks 
several  languages,  from  one  of  the  large  German  factories,  has  come 
to  this  country  to  work  as  a  journeyman  in  American  factories,  with 
special  instructions  to  get  into  the  tool  room  of  our  own  factory,  if 
possible,  and  work  there  for  a  term  at  any  sort  of  wages.  This  is 
doubtless  done  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  return  to  Germany,  to  copv 
American  jewelry  and  offer  it  in  our  own  market  in  competition  with 
American  manufacturers. 

The  Germans  have  splendidly  equipped  factories  with  much  Amer- 
ican machinery,  and  with  the  highest  type  of  skilled  labor,  at  one-half 
what  we  pay  5for  such  skill,  could  embarass  us  if  present  tariff  rates 
were  lowered. 

Fine  ffold  jewelry  where  there  is  hand  work  involved  costs  about 
one-third  for  gold  and  two-thirds  for  labor.  Thus,  if  an  article  costs 
$15  in  our  factory,  $5  would  be  for  gold  and  $10  for  labor.  This  same 
article  could  be  produced  in  Germany  for  competition  in  our  market 
at  $5  for  ffold  and  $5  for  labor,  making  a  cost  or  $10,  which  is  brought 
up  to  $16  Dy  the  addition  of  60  per  cent  duty.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
our  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  excessive,  and  any  reduction  must  result 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor,  with  its  attending 
ills. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  as  the  representative  of  the 
manufacturers  of  fine  jewelry  in  Newark,  N.  J. — ^the  center  of  pro- 
duction of  fine  jewelry  in  this  country — and  of  the  manufacturers  of 
fine  jewelry,  members  of  the  New  York  Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade,  I 
would,  in  their  behalf,  most  respectfully  request  that  no  changes  be 
made  in  the  present  tariff  in  so  far  as  solid  or  fine  jewelry  is  con- 
cerned. 


LEAD  PENCIIiS, 

BRIEF  BTJBMITTED  BY  IRVING  P.  FAVOR,  REPRESENTING  L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH, 
PENCIL  MAKERS,  BUDWTJIS,  AUSTRIA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  27, 1908. 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  ^Yay8  and  Means^  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives^ Washington^  D,  C: 
Gentlemen:  My  appearance  before  your  honorable  committee  is 

for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  effect  a  change  in  the  present 

tariff  laws  which  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead 

pencils. 

The  present  tariff  practically  prohibits  the  importation  of  medium 

and  ordinary  grade  foreign-made  pencils,  as  nothing  but  the  highest 
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quality  of  pencils  can  enter  this  country  and  find  any  market  at  the 
present  time,  and  even  pencils  of  the  highest  grade  find  the  present 
tariff  almost  prohibitive.  The  purpose  ot  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  revenue  through  the  tariff  returns  is  thus  thwarted 
on  lead  pencils  by  the  fact  that  the  medium  and  ordinary  grade 
goods  can  not  enter. 

It  appearing  that  an  import  revenue  tariff  is  a  part  of  the  settled 
fiscal  policy  of  this  Government,  I  believe  that  such  tariff  should  be 
protective,  but  not  prohibitive.  I  further  believe  that  after  the  cus- 
toms duties  have  been  paid  on  foreign  products,  such  prodacts  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  this  country  and  find  in  this  market  only  just 
and  fair  competition  with  American-made  goods. 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  foreign  lead 
pencils  are  largely  purchased  in  the  American  market.  My  firm,  L.  & 
C.  Hardtmuth,  of  Austria,  purchase  all  their  cedar  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  other  raw  material,  and  all  foreign  makers  come  to  this 
country  for  their  cedar  and  for  a  large  portion  of  their  graphite. 
After  thus  buying  raw  materials  in  this  country  of  American  pro- 
ducers we  should  not  be  barred,  through  the  tariff,  from  bringing  our 
finished  products  back  into  the  country. 

I  ask  for  a  just  and  equitable  revision,  and  would  suggest  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  honorable  committee,  a  specific  rate  is  necessary 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  that  the  rates  in  the  new  bUl  be 
made  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  not  more  than  25  cents 
per  gross  specific.  Ajiything  in  excess  of  these  figures  absolutely 
prohibits  the  importation  of  anything  but  the  very  highest  quality 
and  most  expensive  goods,  even  though  the  raw  materials  have  been 
purchased  in  the  American  market  of  American  producers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Irving  P.  Favor, 
Repi'esentijig  L,  cfe  C,  Hardtmuth^ 

Pencil  Makers^  Budioeis^  Austria. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  28, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  456  be  not 
changed  in  the  pending  tariff  for  the  following  reasons: 

Labor  in  the  pencil  industry  in  America  is  400  per  cent  higher  than 
in  Germany  and  xVustria  and  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  England. 
The  actual  wages  paid  in  the  month  of  September,  1908,  in  factory  of 
Eagle  Pencil  Company,  London,  England,  were  $10  per  month  per 
person,  and  during  the  same  month  in  the  factory  of  the  Eagle  Pencil 
Company,  New  York  City,  they  were  $37  average,  manufacturing  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

Importations  of  pencils  to  the  United  States  since  the  present  tariff 
went  into  effect  have  increased  almost  four  times  as  much.  (Com- 
parison attached.) 

Raw  materials  are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  subject  to 
duties,  freight,  and  profit  to  the  importer.  I  would  mention  clay^ 
dry  colors,  slate,  shellac,  bronze  powder,  gold  and  silver  leaf,  etc.; 
all  graphite  must  be  imported. 
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Cedar  wood  for  lead  pencils  in  this  country  comes  from  the  South- 
ern States.  Many  slat  mills  have  been  erected  who  buy  this  wood 
froni  the  farmers  and,  after  cutting  it  into  various  sizes,  sell  it  to  the 
pencil  factories.  These  mills  have  been  flourishing  and  the  farmers 
are  receiving  good  prices  for  their  wood.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff 
means  the  shutting  down  of  mills,  as  European  pencils  made  of  linden 
and  other  woods  would  take  the  place  of  tne  southern  product.  (See 
letters  attached.) 

Japan  has  established  in  recent  jears  between  30  and  40  pencil  fac- 
tories, and  of  late  has  adopted  improved  machinery  purchased  in 
Germany.  Most  of  the  hand  labor  is  done  by  servants,  children,  and 
coolies  at  home,  and  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  American  labor,  paid 
in  silver.  Lately  their  goods  have  reached  the  Pacific  coast  (samplee 
submitted),  consisting  of  such  infringements  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  these  goods  from  the  American  product. 
For  these  reasons  we  were  compelled  to  establish  a  factory  in  Eng- 
land two  years  ago. 

Submitted  by — 

Philip  Bi^bolzheimer, 

377  Broadway^  New  York. 

(Bepresenting  American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  Eagle  Pencil  Com- 
pany, Eberhard  Faber,  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  ().  F.  Chiches- 
ter, Hudson  Lumber  Company.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  28, 1,908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  Payne,  Washinffton,  D.  C^ 

Deab  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  business  men  of  Lewisburg  and 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  most  respectfully  ask  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee,  you  submit  the  following  facts  to  the 
consideration  of  your  committee : 

For  a  number  of  years  the  cedar-pencil  industry  has  thrived  in  sev- 
eral counties  of  middle  Tennessee ;  especially  is  this  true  in  our  own 
county. 

The  American  Lead  Pencil  Company  has  a  plant  here  that  gives 
employment  to  150  to  200  employees"  These  employees  are  paid 
$1,000  per  week,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  money  is  spent  here 
in  our  town. 

In  addition  to  that  the  farmers  are  continuously  receiving  money 
for  their  timber,  thus  enabling  them  to  have  some  ready  money  the 
year  round,  changing  the  rule  that  formerly  existed  of  having  inoney 
once  a  year — when  they  sold  their  crops. 

From  $100,000  to  $200,000  is  paid  in  this  town  for  such  cedar 
yearly. 

A  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead  pencils  of  course  would  naturally 
tend  to  lower  wages  for  the  employees,  and  our  farmers  would  get 
less  for  their  cedar.  Not  only  this  county,  but  various  localities  in 
the  South  would  suffer  bv  a  reduction  of  the  schedule. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  not 
to  change  the  present  schedule. 

Very  respectfully.  Jo  Wheeler  et  al. 
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Houston,  Tex.,  November  23^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  tariff  will  shortly  come  up  for 
discussion,  and  we  would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any  change  in 
Schedule  N.  paragraph  456,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Since  the  hist  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  we  have  invested  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  purchasing  red  cedar  and  red-cedar  lands  and  rep- 
resent a  number  of  farmers  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  their  red 
cedar  (used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils) 
in  this  State,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  We  ourselves  own  some 
good,  large  tracts  of  cedar  timber  lands,  and  are  interested  to  an 
extent  in  a  large  mill  here. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  growing  red 
cedar  for  lead  pencils,  and  those  who  have  good  tracts  of  standing 
cedar  are  fencing  same  at  an  enormous  cost  to  prevent  depredation, 
believing  in  its  mture  value  for  the  use  of  pencils,  and  are  growing 
and  protecting  same  for  their  children. 

If  the  tariff  on  the. above  paragraph  is  reduced  it  will  result  in 
the  cedar  mills  having  to  close  down,  as  lead  pencils  made  of  cheaper 
and  poorer  wood  would  then  be  imported  from  foreign  countries 
to  the  detriment  of  the  southern  farmers  and  laborers  engaged  in 
this  industry  and  take  from  the  working  people  employment,  there 
being  thousands  of  such  engaged  in  marketing,  growmg,  protecting, 
and  manufacturing  this  class  of  wood  for  present  and  future  use. 
We  will  say  here  triat  the  majority  of  the  southern  people  are  high 
protectionists  and  do  not  wish  any  change  in  the  present  tariff. 

Ijeaving  out  the  mill  industry,  most  all  the  timber  lands  on  which 
there  is  cedar  has  tripled  in  value  under  the  present  tariff,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farmers,  wlio  would  be  the  sufferers  as  owners,  and  the  laborers,  who 
would  suffer  for  want  of  work,  all  depending  on  this  cedar  to  be 
manufactured  into  lead  pencils  and  boards  that  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose exclusively. 

We  would  a^ain  ask  that  you  give  this  subject  and  the  above  facts 
due  consideration  when  this  measure  comes  up  for  discussion. 
Very  respectfully, 

Houston  &  Liggett. 
By  W.  G.  Liggett. 


MATCHES. 

BRIEF  Sl'BMITTED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  REDUCTION  IN  TARIFF.      BY  THOS. 
CADWAIJ.ADER,   VICE-PRESIDENT   ILLINOIS   MATCH   CO.,  JOLIET,   ILL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Sir  :  As  a  prelude  to  my  protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  matches,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  last  thirty  years'  record  of  inde- 
pendent match  factories  in  the  United  States  show  sometliing  like  50 
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to  60  failures,  entailing  losses  running  up  to  several  millions  of  dollars 
in  that  particular  line  of  effort. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  it  had  become  quite  apparent  to  the  several  match 
factories  then  m  existence  that  the  competition  of  foreign  match 
manufacturers  would  sooner  or  later  affect  them  under  existing  con- 
ditions, and  with  that  fact  before  them  they  no  doubt  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  enter  into  one  company. 

Since  that  time  those  who  started  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
independently  have  had  quite  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  one  after  another  failed  in  their  enterprise.  The  smaller 
ones  of  course  more  quickly,  but  the  larger  ones  m  time,  and  out  of 
this  long  list  of  failures  there  are  to-day  only  13  independent  match 
factories  in  existence. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  through  the  organization  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  that  they  have  been  much  better  prepared  to  combat 
the  low  prices  made  by  foreign  match  factories  than  they  would 
otherwise. 

In  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Match  Company,  of  Joliet,  111.,  of  which  I 
am  a  stockholder  and  vice-president,  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  matches  of  any  description.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  those  manufacturers  outside  of 
the  Diamond  Match  Company  have  been  able  to  secure  a  foothold  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  13  independent  match  factories  run- 
ning, in  which  are  employed  3,000  to  3,500  people  directly,  and  prob- 
ably 5,000  more  indirectly.  There  are  at  the  present  time  five  or  six 
new  companies  in  process  of  organization;  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
will  be  ready  to  start  manufacturing  within  the  next  six  months. 

I  beg  to  say  that  all  the  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  matches  in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  American  labor,  and 
at  a  good  wage  for  such  labor,  ana  believe  that  the  manufacture  of 
matches  by  so-called  independent  concerns,  meaning  those  outside  of 
the  Diamond  Match  Company,  is  in  its  infancy,  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  matches  in  the  United 
States  is  about  12  to  15  per  cent  each  year,  and  with  this  increase  com- 
ing along  regularly  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  much  larger  number 
of  manufacturers  of  matches  at  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  investor, 
if  conditions  are  kept  at  a  point  whereby  such  manufacturers  will  not 
have  to  compete  against  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  is  used  entirely  in 
the  factories  from  which  foreign  matches  are  imported. 

Most  of  the  independent  factories  mentioned  nerein  which  failed 
in  the  business,  were  started  at  points  east  of  Ohio  and  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  in  which  territory,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
freight  from  sea  coast,  the  distributing  points  tor  foreign  matches, 
and  the  low  prices,  they  were  unable  to  manufacture  and  sell  at  a 

Srofit  or  even  cost,  and  in  consequence  thereof  were  driven  to  the  wall, 
fearly  all  of  these  concerns  when  they  first  started  put  in  foreign 
match-making  machinery,  so  they  could  make  the  same  style  match 
as  the  imported,  but  notwithstanding  this  condition  they  were  unable 
to  pay  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  and  make  the  matches  to  sell 
at  a  profit  as  against  the  foreign  matches  with  the  present  duty,  or 
the  duty  at  that  time  added. 
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After  the  organization  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  about 
1880,  and  prior  to  1900,  about  thirty  independent  match  factories 
were  started,  which  went  out  of  business  or  failed  with  approximate 
losses  of  about  $3,000,000.  In  1900  three  were  started  which  failed 
or  went  out  of  business  with  approximate  losses  of  $50,000.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  one  shows  thirteen  new  companies  started  and  failed 
and  went  out  of  business  with  an  approximate  loss  of  about  $2,000,000. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  two  shows  three  enterprises  which  failed  or 
went  out  of  business  with  approximate  losses  of  $500,000.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  three,  two  more  were  started  which  failed  and 
went  out  of  business  with  approximate  loss  of  $60,000.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  one  started  and  failed  with  approximate  loss  of 
$30,000.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  shows  one  whicn  failed  and  went 
out  of  business  with  a  loss  of  $20,000.  And  the  record  for  1907 
shows  four  failures  in  the  business,  with  an  approximate  loss  of 
$800,000,  making  a  total  of  a  loss  within  thirty  years  of  near 
$6,500,000  sustained  by  people  who  embarked  in  the  match  business* 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  thirteoi 
present  independent  match  manufacturers  are  able  to  pay  dividends 
regularly,  and  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  would  without  doubt 
drive  most  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  to  the  wall.  The  business 
at  the  present  time  is  growing  very  nicely,  and  it  should  grow  much 
greater  in  time  to  come,  but  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  would 
work  a  great  injury  to  an  industry  that  has  a  wonderful  po^bility 
before  it  in  the  manufacture  of  one  of  the  greatest  commodities  of 
the  age. 

While  at  the  present  time  the  Diamond  Match  Company  controls 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  match  business  in  the  United  States,  yet  the 
independent  manufacturers  if  properly  protected  and  fostered  will 
sell  matches  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  they  do,  and  surely  make 
inroads  upon  their  proportion  of  the  business  very  rapidly  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  at  the  same  time  give  investors  a  fair  return 
on  their  venture.  In  fact,  if  this  protection  is  afforded,  the  develop- 
ments of  independent  match  manufacturers  will  show  much  greater 
progress  in  the  next  ten  years  than  they  have  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

If  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  with  its  thirty  years  of  experience, 
its  wonderful  economical  machinery,  $16,000,000  capital,  and  being  as 
it  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  best  organized  industries  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  was  able  to  earn  in  1907  (said  to  be  their  banner  year 
for  the  past  ten  years)  only  14  per  cent,  I  ask  in  all  candor  what 
would  become  of  the  independent  manufacturers  if  we  had  to  con- 
tend with  any  reduction  whatever  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  importations  of  foreign  matches  into  the  United  States  in 
1903  amounted  to  $161,197,  increasing  to  $219,169  in  1908,  about  35 
per  cent  in  four  years,  or  about  9  per  cent  per  year  increase^  which 
based  on  a  match  man's  unit  would  approximate  about  one  carload 
of  matches  per  day.  which  quantity  would  be  termed  a  very  good 
output  for  an  independent  match  factoiy. 

In  the  year  1904  $'2:30,867,  or  about  50  per  cent  increase  over  1903, 
worth  of  foreign  matches  were  brought  into  the  United  States,  and 
with  my  knowledge  of  conditions  I  make  the  assertion  that  this 
quickly  increased  percentage  over  1903  was  cut  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  only  by  increased  facilities  of  the  independent  match 
manufacturers  and  their  abilitv  to  invent  more  economical  machinerv 
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that  enabled  them  to  meet  the  competition  with  present  tariff  on 
foreign  matches,  both  in  quality  and  style.  Had  the  present  tariff 
not  been  such  as  to  give  the  home  manutacturers  this  opportunity  to 
invent  competitive  machinery,  there  is  no  question  whatever  in  my 
mind  but  the  imported  matches  would  have  increased  every  year  50 
per  cent,  as  it  did  in  1904  as  against  1903. 

The  independent  match  manufacturers  are  not  afraid  of  competi- 
tion at  home,  but  the  low-priced  imported  matches  that  come  into 
the  United  States  mainly  rrom  such  countries  as  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  where  they  use  in  factories  of  our  character  the  very  lowest- 
priced  labor  obtainable,  there  being  but  very  little  so-called  skilled 
labor  employed  in  foreign  match  factories.  I  am  told  by  old-country 
match  employers  that  in  most  of  the  factories  abroad  women  do  the 
work  for  50  cents  per  day  which  men  get  $2  for  doing  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  I  started  the  Illinois  Match  Company  seven  years  ago  the 
wages  of  our  employees  have  been  increased  up  to  the  present  time 
in  every  department  15  to  25  per  cent,  while  the  price  on  matches  is 
10  per  cent  lower  in  some  sections  than  in  1901,  and  I  feel  quite  confi- 
dent that  this  statement  will  be  borne  out  by  every  other  independent 
match  manufacturer  who  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  We  are  to-day  paying  such  of  our  em- 
ployees as  are  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments  from  $2.50  to 
$4  per  day,  while  our  common  laborers  around  the  factory  get  $1.75 
to  $2  per  day,  while  from  the  best  information  obtainable  I  learn  that 
the  employees  in  foreign  match  factories  working  in  the  same  relative 
positions  get  40  to  75  cents  per  da^  and  common  labor  25  to  35  cents. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  tariff  on  imported  matches,  the  price 
on  an  average  has  been  lowered  by  foreigners  on  a  number  of  sizes 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  within  the  last  ten  years,  their  ability  to  do 
so  no  doubt  being  brought  about  either  by  the  lowering  of  their  wage 
scale  or  willingness  to  sell  their  product  on  a  smaller  (I  emphasize 
the  word  "  smaller  ")  margin  of  profit  or  both;  yet  they  are  just  as 
solicitous  to-day  for  busine&s  in  the  United  States  on  a  certain  sizej 
which  they  export  largely  into  the  United  States  at  23  cents  pet 
gross,  c.  i.  f.  (paying  8  cents  duty),  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  at  40 
to  45  cents  per  gross.  They  have,  by  such  reductions,  forced  the  home 
manufacturer  to  sell  this  size  at  the  same  price,  therefore  causing  loss 
to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  home  manufacturers,  a  condition  that  home 
manufacturers  can  not  get  away  from,  as  the  buyers  insist  that  they 
must  be  supplied  with  this  same  size  and  at  the  same  price  of  for- 
eigners, otherwise  they  will  not  buy  certain  large  sizes  from  us  on 
which  we  can  make  a  little  money.  I  believe  I  am  stating  nothing  but 
facts  when  I  say,  commercially  speaking,  that  there  are  no  matches 
made  abroad  that  we  can  not  or  do  not  make  here. 

Almost  everything  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  matches  is 
much  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  nearly  everything  in  the 
way  of  raw  products  is  continuing  to  cost  a  little  more,  generally 
speaking,  each  year. 

Our  home  competition  has  brought  the  price  down  to  the  consumer 
where  he  can  to-day  buy  200  matches  for  a  penny ;  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  he  paid  3  cents  for  this  quantity.  Consequently  I  feel  that,  in- 
stead of  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  matchCvS,  that  it  should 
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be  raised,  thereby  permitting  us  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  our  invest- 
ment, so  that  we  can  continue  paying  our  labor  in  the  United  States 
a  decent  wage  instead  of  40  to  75  cents  per  day  maximum  paid  by 
the  foreigners. 

The  foregoing  we  trust  will  have  your  due  consideration,  and  that 
the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  will  recognize  at  once  the  position 
in  which  the  independent  match  manufacturers  will  be  placed  should 
there  be  any  reduction  whatever  on  foreign  matches  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Cadwallader, 
Vice-President  Illinois  Match  Co.^  Joliet^  III. 


York,  Pa.,  November  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  herewith  inclose  a  self-explanatory  com- 
munication from  the  Pennsylvania  Match  Company,  wherein  they  set 
forth  why  the  duty  on  matches  should  not  be  lowered. 

I  would  resj)ectiully  ask  that  your  committee  give  their  views  your 
favorable  consideration. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  F.  Lafean- 


Belleix)nte,  Pa.,  November  18, 1908. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Lafean,  M.  C,  York,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lafean  :  We  understand  there  is  to  be  an  effort 
made  to  have  the  duty  on  matches  lowered.  We  feel  that  this  should 
not  be  done  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  duty  on  materials  we  import  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
amount  of  protection  we  receive.  We  are  importing  for  matches  all 
our  glue.  The  difference  between  domestic  prices  on  chlorate  of 
potash  and  the  prices  obtaining  in  Europe  is  very  considerable.  The 
raw  material  for  this  chemical  is  all  imported  from  Germany.  The 
chlorate  of  potash  manufacturers  are  so  thoroughly  protected  at  this 
time  that  they  obtain  in  this  country  about  1^^  cents  per  pound  more 
for  chlorate  of  potash  than  the  prevailing  price  in  England,  which  is 
equal  to  about  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  article. 

Prices  abroad  on  paraffin  wax  are  uniformly  lower  than  here.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  our  home  manufacturers  and 
the  English  and  (ierman  manufacturers  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more 
here.  Manufacturers  of  matches  in  this  country  have  at  this  time 
only  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  money  invested,  not  more  than  10  per 
cent.     The  consumer  is  getting  his  matches  at  a  most  reasonable  price. 

All  in  all,  the  duty  on  matches  is  very  inconsiderable  and  ought 
not  to  be  reduced. 

Will  you  kindly  take  this  up  before  the  proper  committee  and  pre- 
sent the  points  as  we  have  outlined  them  above? 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Pennsylvania  Match  Co.^ 
J.  L.  Montgomery,  Treasurer. 
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RUBBER  SPONGES. 

BRIEF    STJBMI'ITED    BY    N.    TIRE    RURBER    SPONGE    COMPANY    ASKING    FOR 
SPECIFIC  CLASSIFICATION  AND  DUTY. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  28^  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 
Hotcse  of  Representatives,  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

< 

Clause  449. 

Gentlemen:  We  ask  your  committee  to  give  consideration  to  a 
new  industry  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  toilet  sponges  made  from  a  com- 
pound of  india  rubber  and  known  as  rubber  sponges. 

This  industry,  both  here  and  abroad,  has  had  its  origin  since  the  last 
tariff  was  enacted,  and  therefore  they  are  not  enumerated  under  it 
and  the  duty  has  been  ruled  to  be  under  the  head  of  "  Manufactures 
of  india  rubber." 

Paragraph  449  is  very  broad  in  its  nature  and  varying  neatly  as  to 
the  percentage  that  wages  play  in  arriving  at  the  cost.  Many  articles 
under  a  head  so  broad  as  this  are  made  practically  wholly  by  ma- 
chinery, and  labor  is  but  a  small  part  in  computing  the  outlay  for 
the  manufacture.  With  goods  of  the  nature  of  ours,  in  which  labor 
is  the  most  important  item,  we  hold  that  thev  should  be  separated 
from  and  taxed  under  an  entirely  different  heading  and  upon  an 
entirely  different  basis  than  in  which  the  art  is  old  and  machinery 
has  been  made  in  a  large  measure  to  supplant  hand  labor. 

Our  principal  competition  comes  from  Kussia,  where  the  factories 
are  unaer  government  patronage,  if  not  actual  government  owner- 
ship (authorities  consulted  diflter  on  this  point),  but  as  near  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  workmen  and  workwomen  of  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  skill  and  intelligence  to  those  employed  to  do  the  same 
work  as  we  engage  them  for  take  the  following  comparative  schedule 
of  wages: 


GirliJ 

Boys: 

Socond  cJttSs.. 

First  class 

Men: 

Second  class.  _ 
First  class 


Russia  per 
day. 


$0.23  to  90.25 

.28  to      .25 

.25  to      .30 

.40 
.43 


United  States 
I>er  day. 


|1  to  11.20 

1.17  to   1.2« 
1.67 

3.a 
5.0C 


Assuming  the  same  niunber  of  people  are  employed  in  handling  and 
making  each  sponge  in  both  countries,  the  average  weekly  wage  paic 
in  Russia  would  be  $2.05  as  against  $10  in  this  country,  or  an  advanci 
in  the  pay-roll  of  the  United  States  manufacturer  of  nearly  500  pei* 
cent  over  that  of  his  Russian  competitor. 

There  is  no  duty  on  crude  rubber  into  this  country,  but  there  is  on 
other  materials  employed  in  the  compound  (antimony  20  per  cent; 
vermilion,  10  cents  per  pound,  which  equals  at  present  price  20  per 
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cent).  These  materials  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  price  and 
Tve  concede  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  at  only  a  small  difference 
in  cost  as  against  the  foreign  market,  the  only  difference  being  the 
duty  as  given. 

We  therefore  base  our  claim  for  a  change  in  duty  upon  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  well-known  difference  in  cost  of  doing 
business  in  this  country  over  that  of  any  other. 

Now,  having  conceded  that  there  is  but  slight  difference  in  cost  of 
materials,  but  great  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  and  general 
expenses,  we  ask  that  we  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  duty  which  will 
more  nearly  meet  our  competitive  conditions,  by  fixing  a  duty  at  a 
given  rate  per  pound.  We  can  then  rely  to  some  extent  upon  the  duty 
as  offsetting  the  added  expense  of  labor,  etc.,  which  change  but 
seldom,  and  still  have  the  cost  of  materials  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  table  of  comparative  cost  of  labor  is  the 
actual  difference,  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  on  the  difference  of 
labor,  not  material,  that  we  should  be  given  protection. 

We,  therefore,  ask  a  fixed  duty  of  $1.25  per  pound  as  an  offset 
for  our  fixed  difference  in  cost  of  labor.  Based  on  the  present  price 
of  the  foreign-made  article  it  would  be  equal  to  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent  in  place  of  30  per  cent,  as  now  fixed,  and  would,  we  believe, 
assure  us  of  an  equalized  competitive  basis.  To  illustrate  our  point: 
During  the  late  panic  the  price  of  crude  rubber  declined  from  $1.30 
per  pound  to  65  cents  without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  with  such  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  crude  materials  and  in  reduction  in  labor  that  the  percentage 
of  labor  cost  increases  as  the  price  of  materials  decreases,  and  that 
a  duty  fixed  upon  a  percentage  basis  of  value  becomes  nonprotective 
every  time  the  relation  of  cost  of  material  and  labor  are  out  of  exact 
balance,  a  condition  that  they  are  frequently  subject  to  with  a  change 
in  the  crude  material  markets. 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
foreign  production,  but  our  best  endeavors  have  been  unrewarded  on 
this  point. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  goods  imported  to  this  country  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  any  definite  figures,  as  both  custom-house  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  have 
been  unable  to  give  us  any  information,  but  from  the  best  trade  in- 
formation the  importation  amounts  to  between  $300,000  and  $500,000 
per  year. 

Under  the  conditions  as  they  exist  under  the  present  tariff  act  we 
have  been  unable  to  secure  an}^  return  whatsoever  on  our  investment, 
though  we  have  been  in  operation  nearly  three  years,  and  have  at  all 
times  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  policy  of  our  busine^. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  other  information  that  your  com- 
mittee may  desire  and  which  we  are  able  to  secure. 
Respectfully, 

N.  Tire  Rubber  Sponge  C!ompaxy, 
By  B.  B.  Felix. 
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SOLE  LEATHER. 

STATEMENT  BY  A.   F.   SCHENKELBERGER,  OF  QUINCY,   MASS. 

45  GOFFE  STREET, 

Qtiincy^  Mass.^  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C\ 

Dear  Sir  :  I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turers and  shoe  wearers  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  free  sole 
leather  and  free  hides,  of  course. 

The  beef  packers  have  been  and  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the 
hide  duty.  If  they  now. lose  the  hide  duty  they  will  still  reap  the 
same  protective  benefit  under  the  leather  duty,  because  they  have 
acquired  large  interests,  if  not  control,  in  the  United  States  Leather 
Company — Central  Leather  Company. 

The  economical  reason  for  free  sole  leather  is  that  it  is  raw  material 
to  the  shoe  manufacturers,  and  the  total  labor  cost  in  making  sole 
leather  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  very  little  skilled  laoor  is 
used  in  making  it. 

Upper  leather — kid,  calf  skins,  etc.,  Imown  as  "  finished  leather  " — 
perhaps  needs  some  protection,  but  not  over  10  per  cent.  The  labor 
cost  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  sole  leather. 

When  the  sole-leather  tanners  come  before  your  committee,  ask 
them  what  the  total  labor  cost  in  tanning  sole  leather  is.  If  they  put 
it  higher  than  6  per  cent  you  can  disprove  it  by  figures  on  file  in  the 
government  departments. 

Besides  that  the  big  sole-leather  tanners  have  been  making  unfair 
and  illegitimate  profits  by  adulterating  with  glucose,  bary^tes,  etc. 
Doctor  Wiley,  government  chemist,  can  give  you  facts  and  figures  on 
this  point. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  buy  shoes,  harnesses,  etc.,  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  and  it  is  not  fair  or  right  to  tax  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sole-leather  beef  trust,  especially  with  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  sole 
leather,  when  the  total  labor  cost  in  making  it  is  only  5  or  6  per 
cent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  F.  Schenkelberger. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1908, 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  making  an  appeal  to  you  for 
ourselves  and  on  behalf  of  other  manufacturers  concerning  a  matter 
that  we  understand  will  soon  come  before  your  committee  for  at- 
tention. 

We  refer  to  the  duties  on  japanned  calfskins,  commonly  known 
as  patent  leather,  and  now  paying  from  35  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
according  to  weight.  We  regard  this  high  rate  of  duty  as  being  ex- 
cessive, uncalled  for,  and  entailing  a  burden  on  consumers  of  shoes 
that  has  no  advantage  as  an  equivalent. 

Manufacturers  in  this  country  of  similar  goods  have  tried  for 
years  to  produce  an  article  that  would  successfully  compete  with 
imported  patent  leather  or  takes  its  place  in  the  market,  and  so  far 
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as  our  knowledge  goes  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country  that  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Therefore,  the  tax  as  at 
present  seems  unreasonable. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  this  important  matter, 
and  earnestly  hope  that  your  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  an  ad- 
justment of  the  tariff  on  this  particular  item. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Lattemann  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co. 


PEAT  MOSS, 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  ATKINS  &  DURBROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York  City,  November  H^  1908. 

Peat  moss  is  a  vegetable  product,  taken  from  the  surface  of  a 
special  kind  of  peat  bog  found  in  Europe,  but  none  of  any  account 
is  exported  except  from  Holland.  There  are  no  such  beds  found  in 
the  United  States  which  can  be  used  commercially  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  used  as  a  sanitanr  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  hoof  stuffing  for  horses,  and  is  imported  by  sev- 
eral firms  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1907,  there  were  imported  7,605  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $44,461,  and  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  6,740  tons,  of  the  value  of  $39,235,  were  entered. 
The  duty  is  $1  per  ton. 

There  is  absolutely  no  domestic  raw  product  with  which  it  com- 
petes and  no  manufactured  article  which  serves  quite  the  same  pur- 
pose the  production  of  which  is  hindered,  damaged,  or  injured  by 
using  peat  moss  as  outlined  herein. 

The  only  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  domestic 
consumer. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  peat  moss  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  Durbrow, 
Of  Atkins  &  Durbrow, 
160  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


'  New  York  City,  November  14^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Paynk,  M.  C, 

'  Chainnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  Z?.  C. 

Sir:  We  respectfully  request  the  removal  of  present  import  duty 
on  crude  moss  for  horse  bedding;  cost,  $8  per  ton,  and  taxed  (at 
time  of  measure,  "  for  revenue  only  ")  $1  per  ton,  or  12^  per  cent  of 
value. 

This  article  is  not  mined  in  the  United  States,  and  having  virtues 
of  peculiarity  to  itself  which  no  other  stable  bedding  possesses  it 
in  no  measure  infringes  upon  any  American  product.  It  is  not  a 
staple  as  yet,  and  needs  the  assistance  of  all  who  are  concerned  iB 
order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  this  good  bedding  in  favor  of 
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importers,  transportation  companies,  draymen,  and  laborers,  and 
more  especially  to  largely  assist  the  perfect  sanitary  conditions  of  our 
dairies  and  stables  generally.  Prior  to  the  government  tax  and 
the  increased  inland  freight  rates  importations  were  approximately 
10,000  tons  annually  as  against  only  7,000  tons  per  annum  at  this 
time. 

Any  further  data  in  this  connection  that  may  be  required  by  your 
honorable  committee  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  any  time  upon 
request. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  A.  Forbes  &  Co. 

VULCANIZED  OB  HARD  KUBBEB. 

BRIEF    SUBMITTED    BY    THE    AMERICAN     HARD    RUBBER    COMPANY,    NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

9, 11,  AND  13  Mercer  Street, 
New  York^  November  2k^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  \Tilcanized  rubber,  commonly  known  as  hard  rubber,  covered  in 
Schedule  N,  under  the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous  articles,"  and  on 
which  the  duty  is  now  35  per  cent,  and  respectfully  petition,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  wage-earners  in  this  country  that 
this  duty  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is. 

While  this  rate  of  duty  does  not  fully  protect  the  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  country  against  those  made  in  Germany,  with  their 
cheap  labor  and  their  extraordinarily  cheap  business  expenses,  it  is 
only  due  to  the  prompt  and  better  service  which  we  render  the  pur- 
chasers of  merchandise  in  this  country  that  we  are  able  to  overcome 
the  lower  prices  of  rubber  goods  imported  from  Germany. 

We  find,  from  a  careful  revision  of  our  own  business,  that  on  the 
average,  the  cost  of  material  used  in  making  an  article  and  the  labor 
actuafly  expended  on  it,  are  about  equal.  In  Germany  labor  is  ap- 
proximately 40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  American  labor,  while  the  crude 
material  (which  is  admitted  free  in  this  country)  is  the  same:  con- 
sequently, an  article  costing  $1  for  labor  and  $1  for  material  in  the 
United  States,  costs  in  Germany  40  to  50  cents  for  labor  and  $1  for 
material,  showing  apparently  that  the  duty  should  be  about  40  per 
cent  in  order  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  continue  to 
pay  the  present  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures  it  should  be  called  to  mind  that 
the  cost  of  goods  manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country  is  enhanced 
to  a  very  large  extent  through  the  greater  general  business  expenses 
in  America.  It  is  well  known  that  such  expenses,  including  rents, 
salesmen's  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  all  the  salaries  of  employees, 
insurance,  and,  in  fact,  all  such  Dusiness  expenses  are  at  least  50  per 
-cent  higher  here  than  in  Grermany. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  are  respectfully  submitted,  and  we 
trust  will  receive  your  careful  consideration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

FiTz  G.  Chevis,  President. 
01318— TARIFF— No.  21—08 ^14 
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